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To the 

HON. SRI JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

who went through great sufferings and hardships all his 
life in the cause of the liberation of his countrymen, and 
who is still labouring with almost 8uperhun;^n effort 
for the uniffcatjion of the subcontinent of India, and 
who is working with steady devotion and faith for the 
establishment: of peace at home and among the nations of 
the world, the foremost Indian who is piloting the pro¬ 
gress of the country through troubled waters in the most 
hazardous period of India’s history, this work is 
most respectfully dedicated as a tribvtte of 
personal gratefulness 


PREFACE 


The second volume of this work was published as long ago as 
1932, Among the many reasons which delayed the publication of 
this volume, one must count the excessive administrative and 
teaching work with which the writer is saddled; his continued 
illness; the regrettable failure of one eye through strenuous work, 
which often makes him depend on the assistance of others; and 
the long distance between the place of publication and Calcutta. 
The manuscript of the fourth volume is happily ready. 

In writing the present volume the author has taken great trouble 
to secure manuscripts which would present a connected account 
of the development of theistic philosophy in the South. The texts 
that have been published are but few in number and the entire 
story cannot be told without constant reference to rare manuscripts 
from which alone the data can be collected. So far, no work has been 
written which could throw any light on the discovery and inter¬ 
pretation of a connected history of Vai§i;iava thought. It would 
have been well if the Tamil and Telegu works could have been 
fruitfully utilized in tracing the history of Vaisnavism, not only as 
it appeared in Sanskrit but also as it appeared in the vernaculars of 
the South. But the author limited himself as far as possible to 
Sanskrit data. This limitation was necessary for three reasons: first, 
the author was not master of the various vernaculars of South India; 
secondly, the inclusion and utilization of such data would have 
made the present book greatly exceed its intended scope; and 
thirdly, the inclusion of the data from the vernacular literature 
would not have contributed materially to the philosophical pro¬ 
blems underlying the theistic speculations dealt with in this work. 
Looked at from the strictly philosophical point of view, some of the 
materials of the present book may be regarded as somewhat out of 
place. Bvit, both in the present volume and the volume that will 
follow it, it will be impossible to ignore the religious pathology that 
is associated with the devotional philosophy which is so predomi¬ 
nant in the South and which so much influenced the minds of 
the people not only in the Middle Ages but also in the recent past 
and is even now the most important element of Indian religions. 
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Philosophy in India includes not only morality but religion also. 
The most characteristic feature of religion is emotion or sentiment 
associated with a system of beliefs, and as such in the treatment 
of the dominant schools of philosophy that originated in South 
India one cannot help emphasizing the important pathological 
developments of the sentiment of devotion. The writer hopes, 
therefore, that he may be excused both by those who would not 
look for any emphasis on the aspect of bhakti or religious senti¬ 
ment and also by those who demand an over-emphasis on the 
emotional aspect which forms the essence of the Vaisnava religion. 
He has tried to steer a middle course in the interest of philosophy, 
which, however, in the schools of thought treated herein is so 
intimately interwoven with religious sentiment. 

The writer has probably exceeded the scope of his treatment in 
dealing with the Arv§rs, whose writings are in Tamil, but there also 
he felt that without referring to the nature of the devotional philo¬ 
sophy of the Arvars the treatment of the philosophy of Ramanuja 
and his followers would be historically defective. But though the 
original materials for a study of the Arvars are in Tamil, yet 
fortunately Sanskrit translations of these writings either in manu¬ 
script or iti published form are available, on which are almost 
wholly based the accounts given here of these Tamil writers. 

The treatment of the Pahcaratra literature offered some dif¬ 
ficulty, as most of these works are still unpublished; but fortunately 
a large volume of this literature was secured by the present writer 
in manuscript. Excepting Schrader’s work, nothing of any im¬ 
portance has been written on the Pancaratra School. Though 
there are translations of the bhdsya of Ramanuja, there has been no 
treatment of his philosophy as a whole in relation to other great 
philosophers of his School. Practically nothing has appeared re¬ 
garding the philosophy of the great thinkers of the Ramanuja 
School, such as Venkata, Meghanadari and others, most of whose 
works are still unpublished. Nothing has also been written re¬ 
garding Vijnanabiiiksu’s philosophy, and though Nimbarkas 
bhdsya has been translated, no systematic account has yet appeared 
of Nimbarka in relation to his followers. The writer had thus to de¬ 
pend almost wholly on a very large mass of published and unpub¬ 
lished manuscript literature in his interpretation and chronological 
investigations, which are largely based upon internal evidence; 
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though, of course, he has always tried to utilize whatever articles 
and papers appeared on the subject. The subjects treated are vast 
and it is for the scholarly reader to judge whether any success 
has been attained in spite of the imperfections v. hich may have 
crept in., 

Though the monotheistic speculations and tiic importance of the 
doctrine of devotion can be traced even to some of the Rg-veda 
hymns and the earlier religious literature s’ ich as the Gltd and the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Visnupurdna^ yet it ti:. in the traditional songs 
of the Arvars and the later South Indian philosophical writers, be*' 
ginning from Yamuna and Ramanuja,, that we find a special em¬ 
phasis on our emotional relation with God. This emotional relation 
of devotion or bhakti differentiated itself in many forms in the ex¬ 
periences and the writings of various Vaisnava authors and saints. 
It is mainly to the study of these forms as associated with their 
philosophical perspectives that the present and the succeeding 
volumes have been devoted. From this point of view, the present 
and the fourth volumes may be re;garded as the philosophy of 
theism in India, and this will be partly continued in the treat¬ 
ment of Saiva and Sakta theism of various forms. The fourth 
volume will deal with the philosophy of Madhva and his followers 
in their bitter relation with the monistic thought of Sankara and his 
followers. It will also deal with the theistic philosophy of the 
Bhdgavatapurdna and the theistic philosophy of Vallabha and the 
followers of Sri Caitanya. Among the theistic philosophers the fol¬ 
lowers of Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha occupied a great 
place as subtle thinkers and dialecticians. In the fifth volume, apart 
from the different schools of Saiva and Sakta thinkers, the Tantras, 
the philosophy, of grammar, of Hindu Aesthetics, and of Hindu Law 
will be dealt with. It is thus expected that with the completion of 
the fifth volume the writer will have completed his survey of 
Hindu thought so far as it appeared in the Sanskrit language and 
thus finish what was begun more than twenty years ago. 

A chapter on the Cdrvdka materialists has been added as an 
appendix, since their treatment in the first volume was practically 
neglected. 

The writer has a deep debt of gratitude to discharge to Dr F. W. 
Ihomas—the late Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, and a 
highly esteemed friend of his who, in spite of his various activities, 
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pressure of work and old age, has been a true jMnabandhu to 
the author, helping him with the manuscript and the proofs, 
and oflFering him valuable suggestions as regards orthography, 
punctuation and idiomatic usage. Without this continued assistance 
the imperfections of the present work would have been much 
more numerous. The author is specially grateful to his wife, 
Dr Mrs Surama Dasgupta, ^astri, M.A., Ph.D. (Cal. et Cantab.) 
for the continued assistance that he received from her in the 
writing of this book and also in reading a large mass of manu¬ 
scripts for the preparation of the work. Considering the author’s 
great handicap in having only one sound eye it would have been 
impossible for him to complete the book without this assistance. 
He is also grateful to Dr Satindra Kumar Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D,, 
for the help that he received from him from time to time. 

SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE BHASKARA school OF PHILOSOPHY 

Date of Bhaskara. 

Udayana, in his Nydya-kusumdnjali, speaks of Bhaskara as a 
commentator on the Vedlnta in accordance with the traditions of 
the tridanda school of Vedanta and as holding the view that 
Brahman suffers evolutionary changes^ Bhattoji Diksita also, m 
his Tatfva-viveka-tlkd-vivamna, speaks of Bhatta Bhaskara as 
holding the doctrine of difference and non-difference {hheddhheda) 

It is certain, however, that he flourished after Sankara, for, though 
he does not mention him by name, yet the way in which he refers 
to him makes it almost certain that he wrote his commentary wit 
the express purpose of refuting some of the cardinal doctrines of 
Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma-suira, Thus, at the very be- 
ginning of his commentary, he says that it aims at refuting those 
who, hiding the real sense of the sutra, have only expressed then- 
own opinions, and in other places also he speaks in very strong 
terms against the commentator who holds the mdyd doctrine an 
is a Buddhist in his viewsA But, though he was opposed to Sankara, 
it was only so far as Sankara had introduced the mdyd doctrine, 
and only so far as he thought the world had sprung forth not 
as a real modification of Brahman, but only through mdyd. For 

» Tridavia means “three sticks.” According to Manu it was customary 
among some Brahmins to use one stick, and among others, three 

Pandita Vindhye^varl PrasSda Dviveditt, in his Sanskrit introduction to 
Bhaskara’s commentary on the Brahma-sUtra, 
tators on the Brakma-sutra prior to Ramanuja, Tanka, 

Yamunac.'rya. the teacher of RarnSnuja, were 

is indeed very interesting, but unfortunately he does not give us the authorit> 

from which he drew this information. -j... mi, 

“ BhattahMskaras tu hheda-bheda-vedanla-stddhanta-vadl \ Uik- 

gita’s Veddnta-tattva-tlkd-vivaranaj as quoted by Pand»ta Vmdhyesvarl Prasada 
in his Introduction to Bhaskara^s commentary, 

® sUtrd^bhiprdya^saffivrtyd svdbhiprdyd-prakdsandt ^ 

vvdkhydtam yair idam sdstrarn vydkhyeyatp tan-ni^ttaye, 

Bhaskara’s Commentary, p. x. 

Also “ye tu bauddha^matdvalambino mdyd^vadinas te*pi anena nydyena stltra- 

kdrei^aV va nirastdh.'^ Ibid. n. 2. 29. ^ , 

In another place gahkara is referred to as explaining views which were really 
propounded by the MahaySna Buddhists— vicchinna-muiam mdhdyamka^ 
bauddha-gdthitam mdya-vadam ijyavarnayanto lokdn vydmohayanti. Ibtd. i. 4. 25, 
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both Sankara and Bhaskara would agree in holding that the Brahman 
was both the material cause and the instrumental cause {updddna 
and nimitta). Sankara would maintain that this was so only because 
there was no other real category which existed; but he ,^would 
strongly urge, as has been explained before, that mdyd, the category 
of the indefinite and the unreal, was associated with Brahman in 
such a transformation, and that, though the Brahman was sub¬ 
stantially the same identical entity as the world, yet the world as it 
appears was a mdyd transformation with Brahman inside as the 
kernel of truth. But BhSskara maintained that there was no mdydy 
and that it was the Brahman which, by its own powers, underwent 
a real modification; and, as the PancarStras also held the same 
doctrine in so far as they believed that Vasudeva was both the 
material and the instrumental cause of the world, he was in agree¬ 
ment with the Bhagavatas, and he says that he does not find any¬ 
thing to be refuted in the Pancaratra doctrine K But he diifers from 
them in regard to their doctrine of the individual souls having been 
produced from Brahman®. 

Again, though one cannot assert anything very positively, it is 
possible that BhSskara himself belonged to that particular sect of 
Brahmins who used three sticks as their Brahmiriic insignia in 
preference to one stick, used more generally by other Brahmins; 
and so his explanation of the Veddnta-sutra may rightly be taken as 
the view of the tridandl Brahmins. For in discussing the point that 
fitness for Brahma-knowledge does not mean the giving up of the 
religious stages of life {dsrama)^ with their customs and rituals, he 
speaks of the maintenance of three sticks as being enjoined by the 
Vedas®. 

MadhavSc 5 rya, in his l^ahkara'-mjaya, speaks of a meeting of 
iSahkara with Bhatta Bhaskara, but it is difficult to say how far this 
statement is reliable^. From the fact that Bhdskara refuted Sankara 
and was himself referred to by Udayana, it is certain that he 
flourished some time between the eighth and the tenth centuries. 
Pandita Vindhyesvan Prasada refers to a copper-plate found by the 

^ VSsudeva eva upddSna~karaiiajfi nimitta-kdratiatit ceti te tnmtyante., . 

tad etat sarvam iruti-prasiddham eva tasmdn ndtra nirdkaratflyarn pasydmah. 
Bhdskara-bhd^a, ii. 2. 41. 

2 Ihid. 

“ Ibid. in. 4. 26, p. 208; see also Pandita Vindhyedvarrs Introduction. 

'* Saitkara-vijaya, xv. 80. 
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late Dr Bhawdaji in the Mara^ha country, near Nasik, m which it 
is stated that one Bhaskara Bhatfa of the lineage {gotra) ot Sai?dilya, 
son of KavicakravartI Trivikrama, who was given the title of 
Vidyapati, was the sixth ancestor of Bhaskaracarya of SSpdilya 
lineage, the astronomer and writer of the Siddhanta-siromani; and 
he maintains that this senior Vidyapati Bhaskara Bhatta was the 
commentator on the Brahtna-sutraK But, though this may be 
possible, yet we have no evidence that it is certain; for, apart from 
the similarity of namesit is not definitely known whether this 
Vidyapati Bhaskara Bhatta ever wrote any commentary on the 
Bruhma-siitra. All that we can say, therefore, with any degree of 
definiteness, is that Bhaskara flourished at some period between the 
middle of the eighth century and the middle of the tenth century, 
and most probably in the ninth century, since he does not know 
Ramanuja®. 

Bhaskara and Sankara. 

There is a text of the Chdndogya Upamsad, vi. i. i, which is 
treated from two different points of view by Sankara and Bhaskara 
in. connection with the interpretation of Brahma-sutra, 

Sankara’s interpretation of this, as VS,caspati explains it, is that, 
when clay is known, all clay-materials are known, not because the 
clay-materials are really clay, for they are indeed different. But, if 
so, how can we, by knowing one, know the other ? Because the clay- 
materials do not really exist; they are all, and so indeed are all that 
pass as modifications ivikdra)^ but mere expressions of speech 
(vdcdTiWihhanatn)^ mere names (ndnidheyatn) having no real 

1 Pandha Vindhyeavarl Prasada’s Introduction. t , i 

8 We hear of several Bhfkskaras in Sanskrit literature, such as LokabhSskara, 
J^rantabhaskara, HaribhSskara, Bhadaatabhaskara, Bhaskaramisra^ BhSskara- 
sSstrl, Bhaskaradik§ita. Bhatfabhaskara, Pandita Bha.skaracSrya, Bhattabhas-, 
karamisra, Trikandamandana, LaugSk^ibhaskara, San<^ilyabhaskara, Vatsa- 
bhaskara, Bhaskaradeva, Bhaskaranisimba, Bh3^skararat.iya, BhaskaratiandanStha, 

® He makes very scanty references to other writers. He speaks of 
as a great author of the Bh^gavata school. He refers to the four classes of 
Mahesvarasj Pa^upata, ^aiva, Kapalika and Kathaka-siddhantin, and their 
principal work Pamadhydyi^idstra; he also refers to the Pdncardtnkas, with 
whom he h often largely in agreement. 

* tad-ananyatvam df^mtbhcina'-sahdddtbhyah^ Brahnta^sufra^ U. i4* 

yathd saumya ekena mrt^pinden asarvaift mYnmayam vijndturn syadvdedrmn^ 
hhaiiam vikdro ndmadheyarn mrttike^ty*eva satya?n (Ch. VI, i. i)- 
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entities or objects to which they refer, having in fact no existence 
at all^. 

Bhaskara says that the passage means that clay alone is real, and 
the purport of speech depends on two things, the objects and the 
facts implied and the names which imply them. The effects [kdrya) 
are indeed the basis of all onr practical behaviour and conduct, in¬ 
volving the objects and facts implied and the expressions and names 
which imply them. How can the cause and effect be identical ? '1 he 
answer to this is that it is true that it is to the effects that our speech 
applies and that these make all practical behaviour possible, but the 
effects are in reality but stages of manifestation, modification and 
existence of the cause itself. So, from the point of view that the 
effects come and go, appear and disappear, whereas the cause re¬ 
mains permanently the same, as the ground of all its real manifesta¬ 
tions, it is said that the cause alone is true—the clay alone is true. 
The effect, therefore, is only a state of the cause, and is hence both 
identical with it and different from it^. The effect, the name {ndma- 
dheya), is real, and the scriptures also assert this®. 

Bhaskara argues against Sankara as follows: the arguments that 
the upholder of mdyd {mdydvddin) could adduce against those who 
believed in the reality of the many, the world, might be adduced 
against him also, in so far as he believes in monism {advaita). 
A person who hears the scriptures and philosophizes is at first 
under the veil of ignorance {avidydy^ and, if on account of this 
ignorance his knowledge of duality was false, his knowledge of 
monism might equally for the same reason be considered as false. 
All Brahma-knowledge is false, because it is knowledge, like the 
knowledge of the world. It is argued that, just as from the false 
knowledge of a dream and of letters there can be true acquisition 

1 Bhdmatl, Brahnia-sutra, 11. i. H- is demon which is merely a living 

head with no body, its sole body being its head; but still we use, for convenience 
of language, the expression “ Rabu’s head” (Rdholi szVo^); similarly clay alone is 
real, and what we call clay-materials, jugs, plates, etc., are mere expressions of 
speech having no real objects or entities to which they can apply—they sunply do 
not exist at all—but are rriere vikalpa; vded kevalatf. drahhyate vikdra-jdtaiii na tu 
tattvato'sti yato namadheya-mdtram etat;. , .yathd rdhoh hrafi. . Jabda-jfidnd'- 
mipdtl vastu-idnyo vikalpa iti; tathd cd'vastutayd anrtam vikdra-jdtani- 

® vdg-indriyasya ubhayam drambhaiysm vikaro ttdmadheyam. . Aibhayam 
dlambya vdg-vyavahdrai^ pravartate ghapena tidakam Share’ ti mrvmayam ity asya 
idam vydkhyanam.. ,karanam eva kdryd-tmana ghapavad avatisphate.. .kdraifa- 
syd’vastha-m&trani kdryarn vyatiriktd'vyatiriktam sukti-rajatavad dgamSpdya- 
dharmitvde ca anrtam anityam iti ca vyapadisyate. Bhdskam-hhdpya, ii, i. 14- 

* olha n&ma-dkeyarn satyasya satyamiti, etc. Ibid. 
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of good and evil or of certain meanings, so from the false knowledge 
of words and their meanings, as involved in the knowledge of 
monistic texts of the Upani^ads, there may arise right knowledge. 
But such an argument is based on false analogy. When from certain 
kinds of dreams someone judges that good or evil will come to him , 
it is not from nothing that he judges, since he judges from particular 
dream experiences; and these dream experiences are facts having 
particular characters and features; they are not mere nothing, like 
the hare’s horn; no one can judge of anything from the hare’s horn. 
The letters also have certain shapes and forms and are definitely by 
common consent and agreement associated with particular sounds; 
it is well known that different letters in different countries may be 
used to denote one kind of sound. Again, if from a mistake some¬ 
one experiences fear and dies, it is not from nothing or from some¬ 
thing false that he dies; for he had a real fear, and the fear was the 
cause of death and was roused by the memory of a real thing, and 
the only unreality about it was that the thing was not present there 
at that time. So no example could be given to show that from false 
knowledge, or falsehood as such, there could come right knowledge 
or the truth. Again, how can the scriptures demonstrate the false¬ 
hood of the world If all auditor}^ knowledge were false, all lan¬ 
guage would be false, and even the scriptural texts would be non¬ 
existent. 

Further, what is this **avidyd,” if it cannot be described? How 
can one make anyone understand it? What nonsense it is to say that 
that which manifests itself as all the visible and tangible w^orld of 
practical conduct and behaviour cannot itself be describedk If it is 
beginningless, it must be eternal, and there can be no liberation. 
It cannot be both existent and non-existent; for that would be 
contradictory. It cannot be mere negation; for, being non-existent, 
it could not bring bondage. If it brings bondage, it must be an 
entity, and that means a dual existence with Brahman, So the 
proposition of the upholder of mdyd is false, 

What is true, however, is that, just as milk gets curdled, so it is 
God Himself who by His own will and knowledge and omnipotence 
transforms Himself into this world. There is no inconsistency in 
God’s transforming Himself into the world, though He is partless; 

yasya^ karyam idarrt Itrtsnaip, vyavahdrdya kalpate 

nirvaktum sd na iakye' ti vacanam vacandr-thakant. Bhdskara-bhdsya. 
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for He can do so by various kinds of powers, modifying them ac¬ 
cording to His own will. He possesses two powers; by one He has 
become the world of enjoyables {bhogya-sakti)^ and by the other the 
individual souls, the enjoyers {bkoktr)\ but in spite of this modifica¬ 
tion of Himself He remains unchanged in His own purity; for it is 
by the manifestation and modification of His powers that the modi¬ 
fication of the world as the enjoyable and the enjoyer takes place. 
It is just as the sun sends out his rays and collects them back into 
himself, but yet remains in himself the same^. 

The Philosophy of Bhaskara’s Bhasya. 

From what has been said above it is clear that according to 
Bhaskara the world of matter and tlie selves consists only in real 
modifications or transformations (^parmama) of Brahman’s own 
nature through His diverse powers. This naturally brings in the 
question whether the world and the souls are different from Brahman 
or identical with him. Bhaskara’s answer to such a question is that 
“difference” {hheda) has in it the characteristic of identity (abheda-^ 
dharrnas co )—the waves are difterent from the sea, but are also 
identical with it. The waves are manifestations of the sea’s own 
powers, and so the same identical sea appears to be different when 
viewed with reference to the manifestations of its powers, though 
it is in reality identical with its powers. So the same identical fire 
is differem in its powers as it burns or illuminates. So all that is one 
is also many, and the one is neither absolute identity nor absolute 
difference^. 

The individual souls are in reality not different from God; they 
are but His parts, as the sparks of fire are the parts of fire; but it is 
the peculiarity of these parts of God, the souls, that though one 
with Him, they have been under the influence of ignorance, desires 
and deeds from begirmingless time''*. Just as the dkdsa, which is all 
the same everywhere; and yet the dkdsa inside a vessel or a house 
is not just the same dkdsa as the boundless space, but may in some 

^ Bhdskara-bhafya, II. i. 27, also 1. 4. 25. 

® abhecla-dharmas ca bhedo yathS. mahodadher abhedah sa eva taraAgMy- 
dtmand vartamdm bheda ity ucyate. na hi tarangd-dayah pd^d^d-disu drsyante 
tasyaiva tdh iaktayak sakti-iaktimatoi ca ananyatvarp, anyatvaip co-palakfvate 
yathd'gnet dahana-prakasand-di-saktayab -. . • iasmdt sarvam ekd-nekd-trnahatic 
ttd'tyantam abhinnatp bhinnam vd. Ibid. ii. i. i8. 

* Ibid. I. 4. 21. 
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sense be regarded as a part of it; or just as the same air is seen to 
serve different life-functions, as the five pranas^ so the individual 
souls also may in some sense be regarded as parts of God. It is just 
and proper that the scriptures should command the individual souls 
to seek knowledge so as to attain liberation; for it is the desire for 
the highest soul {paramdtman) or God or Brahmaix that is the cause 
of liberation, and it is the desire for objects of the world that is the 
cause of bondage^. This soul, in so far as it exists in association with 
ignorance, desires and deeds, is atomic in nature; and, just as a drop 
of .sandal paste may perfume all the place about it, so does the 
atomic soul, remaining in one place, animate the whole body. It is 
by nature endowed with consciousness, and it is only with reference 
to the knowledge of other objects that it has to depend on the prer 
sence of those objects^. Its seat is in the heart, and through the skin 
of the heart it is in touch with the whole body. But, though in a 
state of bondage, under the influence of ignorance, etc., it is atomic, 
yet it is not ultimately atomic in nature; for it is one with Brahman. 
Under the influence of buddht, ahamkdra, the five senses and the 
five vdyus it undergoes the cycle of rebirths. But though this atomic 
form and the association with the huddfii, etc., is not essential to the 
nature of the soul, yet so long as such a relation exists, the agency of 
the soul is in every sense real; but the ultimate source of this agency 
is God Himself; for it is God who makes us perform all actions, and 
He makes us perform good actions, and it is He who, remaining 
within us, controls all our actions. 

In all stages of life a man must perform the deeds enjoined by 
the scriptures, and he cannot rise at any stage so high that he is 
beyond the sphere of the duties of work imposed on him by the 
scriptures^. It is not true, as Sankara says, that those who are fit to 

* tdgo hi paramdtma-vimyo yah sa niukti-hetuh vi^aya-visayo yah sa bandha- 
hetuh. Bhdskara^bhmya. 

^ Ibid. n. 3. 18, 22, 23. 

® Bhdsknra-bhd^ya^ I. 1. i. In holding the view that the Brahma-sUtra is 
in a sense continuous with the MJmdmsd-’Sulra, which the former must follow— 
for it is after the performance of the ritualistic duties that the knowledge of 
Brahnian can arise, and the latter therefore cannot in any stage dispense with the 
need for the former—and that the Brahma-‘Sutras are not intended for any 
superior and different class of persons, BhSlskara seems to have followed Upa- 
var§a or Upavar^acSrya, to whose commentary on the Mlmdmsd^sUtra he refers 
and whom he calls the founder of the school {sdstra-sampracidya-^pravartaka). 
Ibid, and ii- 2. 27* See also i, i. 4: dtma-jMnd-dhikftasya karmahhir vind 

apavargd-nupapatter jndnena karma shmucclyaten 
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have the highest knowledge are beyond the duties of life and courses 
of ritualistic and other actions enjoined by the scriptures, or that 
those for whom these are intended are not fit to have the highest 
knowledge; in other words, the statement of Sankara that there 
cannot be any combination (samuccaya) of knowledge {jnana) and 
necessary ritualistic duties of life {kaTMO,^ is false. Bhaskara admits 
that pure karma (ritualistic duties) cannot lead us to the highest 
perception of the truth, the Brahman; yet knowledge (jndna) com¬ 
bined with the regular duties, i.e. jitana-samucctta-kanna, can lead 
us to our highest good, the realization of Brahman. That it is our 
duty to attain the knowledge of Brahman is also to be accepted, by 
reason of the injunction of the scriptures; for that also is one of the 
imperative duties imposed on us by the scriptures a vidhi tne 
self is to be known (atmd vd are drastavyah, etc.). It is therefore 
not true, as Sankara asserted, that what the ritualistic and other 
duties imposed on us by the scriptures can do for us is only to make 
us fit for the study of Vedanta by purifying us and making us as far 
as possible sinless; Bhaskara urges that performance of the duties 
imposed on us by the scriptures is as necessary as the attainment 
of knowledge for our final liberation. 

Bhaskara draws a distinction between cognition {jddna) and 
consciousness {caitanyci)^ more particularly, self-consciousness 
{dtma-caitanya). Cognition with him means the knowledge of ob¬ 
jective things, and this is a direct experience (anubhava) arising out 
of the contact of the sense organ, manas, and the object, the presence 
of light and the internal action of the memoiy^ and the sub-conscious 
impressions {samskdra). Cognition is not an active operation by 
itself, but is rather the result of the active operation of the senses in 
association with other accessories, such that whenever there is a 
collocation of those accessories involving the operation of the senses 
there is cognition^. BhSskara is therefore positively against the con¬ 
tention of Kumarila that knowledge is an entity which is not directly 
perceived but only inferred as the agent which induces the in¬ 
tellectual operation, but which is not directly known by itself. If an 
unperceived entity is to be inferred to explain the cause of the per- 

i jMna-kriya-kalpanayilm pramdxia-hhdvat - alokendriya-manalyswrpskdresu 

hi $atsu satnvedanam utpndyate iti tad-ahhdve notpadyate, yadi punar aparani 
jiULnam kalpyate tasydpy anyat tosyapy anyad ity anavnsthd; na ^ jnana- 
kriydnumdne Ungam asti,samvedanam id cm na, agrhlta-sambandhatvaL masftara- 
bhdsva. r.i i. 
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ceived intellectual operation, then another entity might be inferred 
as the cause of that unperceived entity, and another to explain that 
and so on, and we have a vicious infinite {anavasthd). Moreover, no 
unperceived entity can be inferred as the cause of the perceived 
intellectual operation; for, if it is unperceived, then its relation with 
intellectual operation is also unperceived, and how can there be any 
inference at all? Thus, cognition is what we directly experience 
{anubhava) and there is no unperceived entity which causes it, but 
it is the direct result of the joint operation of many accessories. 
This objective cognition is entirely different from the subjective 
consciousness or self-consciousness; for the latter is eternal and 
always present, whereas the former is only occasioned by the col¬ 
locating circumstances. It is easy to see that Bhaskara has a very 
distinct epistemological position, which, though similar to Nyaya 
so far as the objective cognition is concerned, is yet different there¬ 
from on account of his admission of the ever-present self-con¬ 
sciousness of the soul. It is at the same time different from the 
Sankarite epistemology, for objective cognition is considered by 
him not as mere limitation of self-consciousness, but as entirely 
different therefrom^. It may also be noted that, unlike Dhar- 
marajadhvarindra, the writer of the Sanskrit epistemological work, 
VeddJita-paribhdsd, Bhaskara considers manas as a sense-organ^. 
On the subject of the self-validity of knowledge Bhaskara thinks 
that the knowledge of truth is always self-valid (svatah-pramdp^a), 
whereas the knowledge of the false is always attested from outside 
{paratah prarndnap. 

As has already been said, Bhaskara does not think that libera¬ 
tion can be attained through knowledge alone; the duties imposed 
by the scriptures must always be done along with our attempts to 
know Brahman; for there is no contradiction or opposition between 
knowledge and performance of the duties enjoined by the scriptures. 
There will be no liberation if the duties are forsaken*. The state of 
salvation is one in which there is a continuous and unbroken con¬ 
sciousness of happiness®. A liberated soul may associate or not 
associate itself with any body or sense as it likes®. It is as omniscient, 

kecid dhnh dtma pramdydm indriya-dvSropddhi-mrgama-vifayeju variate ... 
tad idam fisamyag dar^anam;.. .alokendriyddihhyo jndnam utpadyamanam,.. 

cdnyad iti yukiam. Bhdskara-bhd^ya. * Ibid. li. 4 - * 7 - 

^ Ibid. L 4- zi. " «*• 4 ' 26. 

' Ibid. IV. 4. 8. * ^bid. iv. 4. 12. 
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omnipotent and as one with all souls as God HimselfThe attach¬ 
ment {raga) to Brahman, w^hich is said to be an essential condition 
for attaining liberation, is further defined to be worship {samara- 
dhana) or devotion {bhakti\ while bhakti is said to be attendance on 
God by meditation {dhydnadind paricaryd). Bhakti is conceived, 
not as any feeling, affection or love of God, as in later Vaisnava 
literature, but as dhydna or meditation®. A question may arise as to 
what, if Brahman has transformed Himself into the world, is meant 
by meditation on Brahman? Does it mean that we are to meditate 
on the world? To this Bhaskara’s answer is that Brahman is not 
exhausted by His transformation into the world, and that what is 
really meant by Brahman’s being transformed into the world is that 
the nature of the world is spiritual. The world is a spiritual mani- 
festation and a spiritual transformation, and what passes as matter 
is in reality spiritual. Apart from Brahman as manifested in the 
world, the Brahman with diverse forms, there is also the formless 
Brahman {nisprapadca brakman)y the Brahman which is transcen¬ 
dent and beyond its own immanent forms, and it is this Brahman 
which is to be worshipped. The world with its diverse forms also 
will, in the end, return to its spiritual source, the formless Brahman, 
and nothing of it will be left as the remainder. The material world 
is dissolved in the spirit and lost therein, just as a lump of salt is 
lost in water®. This transcendent Brahman that is to be worshipped 
is of the nature of pure being and intelligence {sal-lak^ana and 
bodha-laksana)*. He is also infinite and unlimited. But, though He 
is thus characterized as being, intelligence, and infinite, yet these 
terms do not refer to three distinct entities; they are the qualities of 
Brahman, the substance, and, like all qualities, they cannot remain 
different from their substance; for neither can any substance remain 
without its qualities, nor can any qualities remain without their sub¬ 
stance. A substance does not become different by virtue of its 
qualities^. 

Bhaskara denies the possibility of liberation during lifetime 
{jwan-mukti); for so long as the body remains as a result of the 

muktahk^rartd-tmdnaTj'ipraptab tadvadevasarva-jrialisarva~iakti},i, Bhaskara- 
hha?ya, iv. 4. 7, 

» Ibid. III. 2. 24. 

® Ibid, n, 2. n, 13, 17. ® Ibid. ill. 2, 23. 

* «a dhnrma-dharnu-bhedena svarfipa-bheda iti; na hi guna-rahitam dravyam 
asti na dratyya-rahito gunab- Ibid. in. 2. 23. 
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previous karmas, the duties assigned to the particular stage of life 
(dsrmfia) to which the man belongs have to be performed; but his 
difference from the ordinary man is that, while the ordinary man 
thinks himself to be the agent or the doer of all actions, the wise 
man never thinks himself to be so. If a man could attain liberation 
during lifetime, then he might even know the minds of other people. 
Whether in mukti one becomes absolutely relationless {nihsam- 
bandhaJj)^ or whether one becomes omniscient and omnipotent (as 
BhSskara himself urges), it is not possible for one to attain mukti 
during one’s lifetime, so it is certain that so long as a man lives he 
must perform his duties and try to comprehend the nature of God 
and attend on Him through meditation, since these only can lead to 
liberation after death^. 


^ Bkaskara-bhd^a, ni. 4. 36. 





CHAPTER XVI 

THE PA? 5 iCARATRA. 

Antiquity of the Paficaratra. 

The PancarStra doctrines are indeed very old and are associated 
with the purusa-silkta of the Rg-veda, which is, as it were, the foun¬ 
dation stone of all future Vaisnava philosophy. It is said in the 
^ata-patha Brdhmana that Narayana, the great being, wishing to 
transcend all other beings and becoming one with them all, saw 
the form of sacrifice known as pancaratra, and by performing that 
sacrifice attained his purposed It is probable that the epithets 
^'puru^o handrdyanah'* became transformed in later times into the 
two rsis Nara and Narayana. 'The passage also implies that Narayana 
was probably a human being who became a transcending divinity 
by performing the Pancaratra sacrifice. In the later literature 
Narayana became the highest divinity. Thus Venkata SudhI wrote 
a Siddhanta-ratndvalt in about 19,000 lines to prove by a reference 
to scriptural texts that NSrayaija is the highest god and that all other 
gods, Siva, Brahma, Visnu, etc., are subordinate to him^. The word 
Brahman in the Upanisads is also supposed in the fourth or the last 
chapter of the Siddhdnta-ratndvali to refer to Narayana. In the 
Mahdhhdraia {§dnti-parvan, 334th chapter) we hear of Nara and 
Narayana themselves worshipping the* unchanging Brahman which 
is the self in all beings; and yet Narayana is there spoken of as being 
the greatest of all. In the succeeding chapter it is said that thei^ was 
a king who was entirely devoted to Narayana, and who worshipped 
him according to the sdtvata rites®. He was so devoted to NarSyana 
that he considered all that belonged to him, riches, kingdom, etc., 
as belonging to N^r3.yana. He harboured in his house great saints 
versed in the Pancaratra system. When under the patronage of this 
king great saints performed sacrifices, they were unable to have a 
vision of the great Lord Naraya^ia, and Brhaspati became angry. 


' iSata^patha Brahma^a xui. 6 * i . . u 

2 The Siddhdnta-ratndvah exists only as a MS. which has not yet been 

^“^8^‘we^have an old Paflcaratra-samhita called the Sdtvata-samhitS, the con¬ 


tents of which will presently be described. 
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Other sages tlien related the story that, though after long penance 
they could not perceive God, there was a message from Heaven 
that the great Narayana was visible only to the inhabitants of 
6veta -dvlpa, who were devoid of sense-organs, did not require any 
food, and were infused with a monotheistic devotion. The saints were 
dazzled by the radiant beauty of these beings, and could not see 
them. They then began to practise asceticism and, as a result, these 
holy beings became perceivable to them. These beings adored the 
ultimate deity by mental japa (muttering God’s name in mind) 
and made offerings to God. Then there was again a message^ from 
Heaven that, since the saints had perceived the beings of Sveta- 
dvipa, they should feel satisfied with that and return home because 
the great God could not be perceived except through all-absorbing 
devotion. Narada also is said to have seen from a great distance 
Sveta-dvipa and its extraordinary inhabitants. Narada then went 
to Sveta-dvJpa and had a vision of Narayana, whom he adored. 
Narayana said to him that Vasudeva was the highest changeless 
God, from whom came out Sankarsana, the lord of all life; from 
him came Pradyumna, called manas, and from Pradyumna came 
Aniruddha, the Ego. From Aniruddha came Brahma, who created 
the universe. After the praiaya, Sankarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha are successively created from Vasudeva. 

There are some Upanisads which are generally known as 
Vaisnava Upanisads, and of much later origin than the older 
PancarSitra texts. To this group of Upanisads belong the Avyakto- 
pani^ad or Avyakta-nrsimhopani^ad, with a commentary of Upani§ad- 
brahmayogin, the pupil of Vasudevendra, Kali-santaranopanisad, 
K^'snopanisad, Garudopanisad, Gopdlatapaini Upam^ad,Gopdlottara~ 
tdpam Upanisad, I'drasdropamsad, Tnpdd-mbhUti-mahdndrdyana 
Upanisad, Dattdtreyopanisad, Ndrayanopanisad, Nrsitpha-tdpini 
Upanisad, Nrdmhottara-tdpim Upani^ad, Rdmatdpint Upani§ad, 
Rdmottarottara-tdpim Upanisad, Rdma-rahasya Upamsad^ Vdsudevo- 
panisady with the commentaries of Upanisad-brahmayogin. But 
these Upanisads are mostly full of inessential descriptions, ritual¬ 
istic practices, and the muttering of particular mantras. They have 
very little connection with the Pancaratra texts and their contents. 
Some of them-—like the Nrsimha-'tdpim, Gopdlatdpani, etc.—have 
been utilized in the Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism. 
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The Position of the Pancaratra Literature, 

Yamuna, in his Agama-prdmmya, discusses the position of the 
Pahcaratras as follows. It is said that any instruction conveyed 
through language can be valid either by itself or through the 
strength of the validity of some other proofs., No instruction of any 
ordinary person can be valid by itselb 1 he special ritualistic pro¬ 
cesses associated with the Pancaratra cannot be known by percep¬ 
tion or by inference. Only God, whose powers of perception ex¬ 
tend to all objects of the world and which are without any limita¬ 
tion, can instil the special injunctions of the Pancaratra. I he 
opponents, however, hold that a perception which has all things 
within its sphere can hardly be called perception. Moreover, the 
fact that some things may be bigger than other things does not 
prove that anything which is liable to be greater and less could 
necessarily be cdnceived to extend to a limitless extent^. Even if ic 
be conceived that there is a person whose perception is limitless, 
there is nothing to suggest that he should be able to instruct in¬ 
fallibly about the rituals, such as those enjoined in the Pancaratra. 
There are also no dgamas which prescribe the Pancaratra rites. It 
cannot be ascertained whether the authors of the Pancaratra works 
based them on the teachings of the Vedas or gave their own views 
and passed them on as being founded on the Vedas. If it is argued 
that the fact that the Pancaratra, like other texts of Smrti of Maim, 
etc,, exist proves that they must have a common origin in the Vedas, 
that is contradicted by the fact that the Pancaratra doctrines are 
repudiated in the smrti texts founded on the Vedas. If it is said 
that those who follow the Pancaratra rites are as good Brahmins as 
other Brahmins, and follow the Vedic rites, the opponents assert 
that this is not so, since the Pancaritrins may have all the external 
marks and appearance of Brahmins, but yet they are not so re¬ 
garded in society. At a social dinner the Brahmins do not sit in the 
same line with the Bhdgavatas or the followers of the Pancaratra. 

1 atha ekasmin sdtUayo kenapymyena niratiiayena bhayitavyam iti ahosvit 
sam&na~jdtiyena‘nyena nir-atisoya-das&in adhiru 4 hena bhavitavyam iti. 

na tdvad agrimah kalpah kalpyate’nupalambhata^ 
na hi drnaiji sardvddi vyomeva pr&pta-vaibhavam. 

Agama-prdmdiyya, p. 3, 
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The very word sdtvata indicates a lower caste^, and the words 
bhdgavata and sdtvata are interchangeable. It is said that a sdtvata 
of thepaikama caste who by the king’s order worships in temples is 
called a bhdgavata. As a means of livelihood the satvatas worship 
images and live upon offerings for initiation and those made to temple 
gods; they do not perform the Vedic duties, and have no relationship 
with the Brahmins, and so they cannot he regarded as Brahmins. It 
IS also said that even by the sight of a man who takes to worship as 
a means of livelihood one is polluted and should be purified by 
proper purificatory ceremonies. The Pancardtra texts are adopted 
by the degraded satvatas or the bhagavatas, and these must therefore 
be regarded as invalid and non-Vedic. Moreover, if this literature 
were founded on the Vedas, there would be no meaning in their 
recommendation of special kinds of rituals. It is for this reason 
that Bddardyana also refutes the philosophical theory of the 
Pahcaratra in the Brahma-sutra. 

It may, however, be urged that, though the Pahcardtra injunc- 
tions may not tally with the injunctions of Brahminic Smrti litera¬ 
ture, yet such contradictions are not important, as both are based 
upon the Vedic texts. Since the validity of the Brahminic Smrti 
also is based upon the Vedas, the PancarStra has no more necessity 
to reconcile its injunctions with that than they have to reconcile 
themselves with the Pahcaratra. 

The question arises as to whether the Vedas are the utterances 
of a person or not. The argument in favour of production by a 
person is that, since the Vedas are a piece of literary composition, 
they must have been uttered by a person. The divine person who 
directly perceives the sources of merit or demerit enjoins the same 
through* his grace by composing the Vedas for the benefit of human 
beings. It is admitted, even by the Mmiarnsakas, that all worldly 
affairs are consequent upon the influence of merit and demerit. So 
the divine being who has created the world knows directly the 
sources of merit and demerit. The world cannot be produced 
directly through the effects of our deeds,, and it has to be admitted 
that there must be some being who utilizes the effects of our deeds, 
producing the world in consonance with them. All the scriptural 

' Thus Manu says: 

vais'yat tu jSyate vrdtyat sudhanvacarya eva ca 

bhdrufas ca nijanghas ca maitra-sdtvata eva ca, 

Agama-prdmd^ya, p. 8. 
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texts a.iso support the admission of such an omnipotent and omni¬ 
scient God. It is this God who, on the one hand, created the Vedas, 
directing the people to the performance of such actions as lead them 
to mundane and heavenly happiness, and on the other hand created 
the Pahearatra literature for the attainment of the highest bliss by 
the worship of God and the realization of His nature. There are 
some who deny the legitimate inference of a creator from the crea¬ 
tion, and regard the Vedas as an eternally existent composition, 
uncreated by any divine being. Even in such a view the reason why 
the Vedas and the consonant Stmtis are regarded as valid attests 
also the validity of the Pancaratra literature. But, as a matter of 
fact, from the Vedas ttiemselves we can know the supreme being 
as their composer. The supreme God referred to in the Upanisads 
is none other than Vdsud^va, and it is He who is the composer of the 
Pahearatra. Further, arguments are adduced to show that the ob¬ 
ject of the Vedas is not only to command us to do certain actions or 
to prohibit us from doing certain other actions, but also to describe 
the nature of the ultimate reality as the divine person. The validity 
of the Pahearatra has therefore to be admitted, as it claims for its 
source the divine person Narayana or Vhsudeva. Yamuna then 
refers to many texts from the Vardha, Liiiga and Matsya Purdnas 
and. from the and other stuf^i texts. In his Putusu- 

tiitinuyu also, Yamuna elaborately discusses the scriptural argu¬ 
ments by which he tries to show that the highest divine person re¬ 
ferred to in the Upanisads and the Puriliias is Narayana. This 
divine being cannot be the ^iva of the 6aivas, because the three 
classes of the ^aivas, the Kapahkas, Kalamukhas and Fasiipatas, all 
prescribe courses of conduct contradictory to one another, arid it is 
impossible that they should be recommended by the scriptural 
texts,, I’heir ritualistic rites also are manifestly non-Vedic. The 
view^ that they are all derived from Rudra does not prove that it is 
the same Rudra who is referred to in the Vedic texts. The Rudra 
referred to by them may be an entirely different person. He refers 
also to the various Puranas which decry the Saivas. Against the 
argument that, if the Pahearatra doctrines were in consonance with 
the Vedas, then one would certainly have discovered the relevant 
Vedic texts from which they were derived, Yamuna says that the 
PancarSltra texts were produced by God for the benefit of devotees 
who were impatient of following elaborate details described in the 
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Vedic literature. It is therefore quite intelligible that the relevant 
Vedic texts supporting the Pahcardtra texts should not be 
discovered. x4gain, when it is said that 6a]:idilya turned to the 
doctrine of bhakti because he found nothing in the four Vedas 
suitable for the attainment of his desired end, this should not be 
interpreted as implying a lowering of the Vedas; for it simply 
means that the desired end as recommended in the Pahearatras is 
different from that prescribed in the Vedas. The fact that Pan- 
caratras recommend special ritual ceremonies in addition to the 
Vedic ones does not imply that they are non-Vedic; for, unless it is 
proved that the Pahearatras are non-Vedic, it cannot be proved that 
the additional ceremonies are non-Vedic without implying argu¬ 
ment in a circle. It is also wrong to suppose that the PahearStra 
ceremonies are really antagonistic to all Vedic ceremonies. It is 
also wrong to suppose that Badarayana refuted the PahearStra 
doctrines; for,, had he done so, he would not have recommended 
them in the Mahdbhdrata. The view of the Pahearatras admitting 
the four vyuhas should not be interpreted as the admission of many 
gods; for these are manifestations of Vasudeva, the one divine person. 
A proper interpretation of Badarayana’s Brahma-sutras would also 
show that they are in support of the Pahearatras and not against them. 

Even the most respected persons of society follow all the 
Pahcardtra instructions in connection with all rituals relating to 
image-worship. The arguments of the opponents that the Bhdga- 
vatas are not Brahmins are all fallacious, since the Bhagavatas have 
the same marks of Brahmahood as all Brahmins. The fact that 
Manu describes the pancama caste as sdtvata does not prove that 
all sdtvatas are pancamas. Moreover, the interpretation of the word 
sdtvata as pancama by the opponents would be contradictory to 
many scriptural texts, where sdtvatas are praised. That some 
sdtvatas live by image-building or temple-building and such other 
works relating to the temple does not imply that this is the duty of 
all the Bhagavatas. Thus Yamuna, in his Agama-prdmdnya and 
Kdsmlrdgama-prdmdnya, tried to prove that the Pahearatras are as 
valid as the Vedas, since they are derived from the same source, 
viz. the divine Person, Ndrdyana^, 

^ The Kdsnilragama is referred to in the Agama-prdmaifya, p. 85, as another 
work of Yamuna dealing more or less with the same subject as the Agama- 
prdmdnya, of w'hich no MS. has been available to the present writer. 
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From the tenth to the seventeenth century the Saivas and the 
^5rlvai§navas lived together in the south, where kings professing 
Saivistn harassed the Srivaisnavas and maltreated their temple- 
gods, and kings professing SrTvaisnavism, did the same to the Saivas 
and their ternple-gods. It is therefore easy to imagine how the 
sectarian authors of the two schools were often anxious to repudiate 
one another. One of the most important and comprehensive of such 
works is the Siddhdnia-ratndvall, written by Venkata Siidbi. 
Venkata Siidhi was the disciple of Vehkatanatha. He was the son 
of Srisaila Tatay§.rya, and was the brother of Sri riaila Srinivasa. 
The Siddhdnta-ratndmll is a work of four chapters, containing 
over 300,000 letters. He lived in the fourteenth and the hfteenth 
centuries, and wrote at least two other works, Rahasya trayasdra 
and Siddhanta-vaijayanti. 

Many treatises were written in which the Pahearatra doctrines 
were summarized. Of these Gopalasuri’s Pancardtra-raksd- 
sanigraha seems to be the most important. Gopalasuri was the son 
of krsnaderika and pupil of Vedantaramanuja, who was himself the 
pupil of Krsnadesika. His Pancardtra-raksd deals with the various 
kinds of rituals described in some of the most important Pancaratra 
works. 

It thus seems that the Pancaratra literature was by many writers 
not actually regarded as of Veclic origin, though among the 
Srivaisnavas it was regarded as being as authoritative as the Vedas. 
It was regarded, along with the Samkhya and Yoga, as an accessory 
literature to the Vedas^. Yamuna also speaks of it as containing a 
brief summary of the teachings of the V edas for the easy and im¬ 
mediate use of those devotees who cannot afford to study the vast 
Vedic literature. The main subjects of the Pancaratra literature are 
directions regarding the constructions of temples and images, 


1 Thus Vehkatanatha, quoting VySsa, says: 

idarfimaho-pani?adam ca tur~veda~sam~anvitaiji 
.ulnikhya~yoga~krtantena pahca-nilra-nu-^abditam. 

Seivara-Mlmamsd^ 

Sometimes the Pahearatra is regarded as the root oiThe Vedas, and. sometimes 
the Vedas are regarded as the root of the Pancaratras. [hus Vehkatanatha in the 
above context quotes a passage from Vyasa in which Pahearatra is regarded as 
the root of the Vedas— "mahato veda~vrksasya mala-bhUto mahdn ayamd* He 
quotes also another passage in which the Vedas are regarded as the root of the 
Pahearatras—“ idam tantram prama^a-kalpa-sQtt’avat.” In another 

passage he speaks of the PahcarJltras as the alternative to the Vedas -—“ aldbhe 
veda~mantraiiarfi parica-rdtro-ditma vd” 
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descriptions of the various rituals associated with image-worship, 
and the rituals, dealing elaborately with the duties of the l^rl- 
vaisnavas and their religious practices, such as initiation, baptism, 
and the holding of religious marks. The practice of image-worship 
is manifestly non-Vedic, though there is ample evidence to show 
that it was current even in the sixth century b.c. It is difficult for 
us to say how this practice originated and which section of Indians 
was responsible for it. The conflict between the Vedic people and 
the image-worshippers seems to have been a long one; yet we know 
that even in the second century b.c. the Bhagavata cult was in a 
very living state, not only in South India, but also in Upper India. 
I'he testimony of the Besnagar Column shows how even Greeks 
were converted to the Bhagavata religion. I'he Mahdbhdrata also 
speaks of the sdtvata rites, according to which Visnu was wor¬ 
shipped, and it also makes references to the Vyuha doctrine of the 
Pahcaratras. In the Ndrdyamya section it is suggested that the 
home of the Pahcaratra worship is Sveta-dvipa, from which it may 
have migrated to India; but efforts of scholars to determine the 
geographical position of Sveta-dvipa have so far failed. 

In the Purdnas and the smrti literature also the conflict with the 
various Brahminic authorities is manifest. Thus, in the Kurrna 
purdna, chapter fifteen, it is said that the great sinners, the Pan- 
caratrim, were produced as a result of killing cows in some other 
birth, that they are absolutely non-Vedic, and that the literatures 
of the Saktas, Saivas and the Pancaratras are for the delusion of 
mankind^. That Pancaratrins were a cursed people is also noticed in 
the Pardsara ptirdniP. They are also strongly denounced in the 
Vasi^tha-samhitd, the ^dmha-purdna and the Suta-samhitd as great 
sinners and as absolutely non-Vedic. Another cause of denounce¬ 
ment was that the Pancaratrins initiated and admitted within their 

* kapdlam gdru^avt sdktam, bhairavam pilrva -pascimaTii, 

panca~rtltrajri, pdsupatam tathdnydni sahasrasai^. 

Kfirmo-purdinia, Ch. 15. 

'As quoted in the Tattva-kaustubha of Diksita but in the printed edition of the 
series it occurs in the sixteenth chapter with slight variations.) 

I he Skanda-purd^a also says: 

pancar dtr e ca k dp die, tathd kdlamukeVpi ca. 
idkte cu dlkpta yuyarp bhaveta brdhmariddhamdli. 
dviuyani pditcardtre ca tantre bhdgavate tathd 
dtkntas ca dvijd nityant hhaveyur garkitd hareh, 

(As quoted by Bhanoji Diksita in his Tattva-kaustuhha, MS. p. 4.) 
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sect even women and Sudras. According to Asvalayana-smfti, no 
one but an outcast would therefore accept the marks recommended 
by the Pancarto.s. In the fourth chapter of the Vrhan-ndradlya- 
purdna it is said that even for conversing with the Pancaratrins one 
would have to go to the Raurava hell. I he same prohibition of 
conversing with the Pancaratrins is found in the Kurma-purana, 
and it is there held that they should not be invited on occasions of 
funeral ceremonies. Hemadri, quoting from the Vdyupurma, says 
that, if a Brahman is converted into the Pahcaratra religion, he 
thereby loses all his Vedic rites. The L,inga~purdna also regards 
them as being excommunicated from all religion (sarva-dharma- 
vaki^kfia). The Adttyci and the Agnt-purdnas are also extremely 
strong against those who associate themselves in any way with the 
Pahcaratrins. The ^dtdtapa, Hdrita, Bodhdyana and the 

Yania samhitds also are equally strong against the Pancaratrins and 
those who associate with them in any way. The Pancaratrins, how¬ 
ever, seem to be more conciliatory to the members of the orthodox 
Vedic sects. They therefore appear to be a minority sect, which had 
always to be on the defensive and did not dare revile the orthodox 
Vedic people. There are some Puranas, however, like the Mahd- 
hhdrata, Bhdgavata and the Vimu-purdna, which are strongly in 
favour of the Pancaratrins. It is curious, however, to notice that, 
while some sections of the FurJinas approve of them, others arc 
fanatically against them. The Pur§nas that are specially favourable 
to the Pancaratrins are the Visnu, Ndradtya, Bhdgamta, Gdmda, 
Padma and Vardha, which are called the Sdttvika puranas'^. So 
among the smrtis, the Vdsistha, Hdrlta, Vydsa, Pdrdsara and 
Kdsyapa are regarded as the best^. The Pramdna-samgraha takes 
up some of the mo.st important doctrines of the Pancaratrins and 
tries to prove their authoritativeness by a reference to the above 
Puranas and smrtis, and also to the Mahdhhdrata, the GUd, 
Vimudkarmottara, Prdjdpatya-smrti, Itihdsasamuccaya, Harimtnsa, 
Vrddha-manUf ^dndilya-stnrii^ and the Brahmanda-puram, 


^ Thus the Pramdifa-samgraha says: 

vaip^avaijt nRradlyam ca tatha hhdgavatmi subham 
gdruiam ca tathd pddmarp. vdrdharfi subha-darsane 
sdttvikdm purdifdni vijneydni ca ^atprthak. 
a Ibid, p, i4. Tattva-kaustubha, MS. p. r^. 
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The Pancar at ra Literature. 

The Pancaratra literature is somewhat large and only a few 
works have been printed. The present writer, however, had the 
opportunity of collecting a large number of manuscripts, and an 
attempt will here be made to give a brief account of this literature, 
which, however, has no philosophical importance. One of the most 
important of these samhitds is the Sdtvata-samhitd, The Sdtvata is 
referred to in the Mahdbhdrata^ the Ahirbudhnya-samhitdf the 
Iwara-samhitd and other samhitds. In the Sdtumta-samhitd we find 
that the Lord {Bhagavdn) promulgates the Pahcardtra-iSdstra at the 
request of Sarnkarsana on behalf of the sages^. It consists of twenty- 
five chapters which describe the forms of worshipping Narayapa in 
all His four Vyiliia manifestations (mbhava-devatd), dress and orna¬ 
ments, other special kinds of worship, the installation of images and 
the like. The Uvara-samhitd says that the Ekdyana Veda, the source 
of all Vedas, originated with Vdstideva and existed in the earliest 
age as the root of all the other Vedas, which were introduced at a 
later age and are therefore called the Vikdra-veda. When these 
Vikdra-vedas sprang up and people became more and more worldly- 
minded, Vasudeva withdrew the Ekdyana Veda and revealed it 
only to some selected persons, such as Sana, Sanatsujati, Sanaka, 
Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Kapila and Sanatana, who were all called 
ekdntins, Otlier sages, Marici, Atri, Angirasa, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
Kratu, Vasistha and Svayambhuva, learnt this Ekdyana from 
Narayana, and on the basis of it the Pancaratra literature on the one 
hand was written, in verse, and the various Dharma^sdstras on the 
other hand were written by Manu and other rsis. The Pancaratra 
works, such as Sdtvata, Patiskara, and Jaydkkya and other similar 
texts, were written at the instance of Sarnkarsana in accordance with 
the fundamental tenets of the Ekdyatia Veda, which was almost lost 
in the later stage. Sandilya also learnt the principles of the Ekdyana 
Veda from Sarnkarsana and taught them to the rsis. The contents 
of the Ekdyana Veda, as taught by NarSyana, are called the Sdtvika- 
sdstra] those Sastras which are partly based on the Ekdyana Veda 
and partly due to the contribution of the sages themselves are called 
the Rdjasa-Sdstra; those which are merely the contribution of 


^ Published at Conjeeveram, 1902. 
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human beings are called the TUmcLSd Sdstva, Fhe R.d]tisd Sdstra is 
of two kinds, the Pancardtra and the Vaikhdnasa, Sdtvata, 
Pauskara and Jaydkhya were probably the earliest Pahcaratra 
works written by the sages, and of these again the Sdtvata is con¬ 
sidered the best, as it consists of a dialogue between the Lord and 
Samkarsana. 

The Isz'ara-sainhitd consists of twenty-four chapters, of which 
sixteen are devoted to ritualistic worship, one to the description of 
images, one to initiation, one to meditation, one to mantras, one to 
expiation, one to methods of self-control, and one to a description 
of the holiness of the Yadava hillL The chapter on worship is 
interspersed with philosophical doctrines which form the basis of 
the fsrivaisnava philosophy and religion. 

The Hayastm-sarnkUd consists of four parts; the first part, 
called the Prati^thd-kdnda, consists of forty-two chapters; the 
second, the Sainkarsana, of thirty-seven chapters; the third, the 
Lifiga; oi twenty chapters; and the fourth, the Saura-kdnda, of 
forty-five chapters^. All the chapters deal with rituals concerning 
the installation of images of various minor gods, the methods of 
making images and various other kinds of rituals. I he Vt^u~tativa~ 
samhitd consists of thirty-nine chapters, and deals entirely with 
rituals of image-worship, ablutions, the holding of Vaisnava marks, 
purificatory rites, etc.^ The Parama-samhitd consists of thirty-one 
chapters, dealing mainly with a description of the process of crea¬ 
tion, rituals of initiation, and other kinds of worships In the tenth 
chapter, however, it deals with yoga. In this chapter we hear of 
jndna-yoga and karma-yoga, Jndna-yoga is regarded as superior to 
karma-yoga, though it may co-exist therewith. Jndna-yoga means 
partly practical philosophy and the effort to control all sense- 
inclinations by that means. It also includes samddhi, or deep con¬ 
centration, and the practice of prandyama. The word yoga is here 
used in the sense of “joining or attaching oneself to.” The man 
who practises jcg'fl fixes his mind on God and by deep meditation 
detaches himself from all worldly bonds. The idea of karma-yoga 
does not appear to be very clear; but in all probability it means 
wor.ship of Vi^nu. The Fardiara satfihitd, which was also available 

^ Published at Conjeeveram, 1921. 

It has been available to the present writer only in MS. 

* This sarrthila has also been available to the present writer orily in MS. 
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only in manuscript, consists of eight chapters dealing with the 
methods of muttering the name of God. 

The Padma-samhitdt consisting of thirty-one chapters, deals 
with various kinds of rituals and the chanting of mantras, offerings, 
religious festivities and the like^. The Paramesvara-samhitd, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen chapters, deals with the meditation on mantras, 
sacrifices and methods of ritual and expiation^. The Pauskara- 
samhitd, which is one of the earliest, consists of forty-three chapters, 
and deals with various kinds of image-w'orship, funeral sacrifices 
and also with some philosophical topics^. It contains also a special 
chapter called Taltva-samkhydna, in which certain philosophical 
views are discussed. These, however, are not of any special im¬ 
portance and may well be passed over. The Prakaia-sarnhitd con¬ 
sists of two parts. The first part is called Para 7 na-taU 7 )a-nirnaya, 
and consists of fifteen chapters; the second, called Para-tattva- 
prakdsa, consists of twelve chapters only^. The Mahd-sanatkumdra- 
samkitd, consisting of four chapters and forty sections in all, deals 
entirely with rituals of worship^. It is a big work, containing ten 
thousand verses. Its four chapters are called Brahna-rdtra, 
&iva-rdtra, hidra-rdtra and Rsi-rdtra. The Aniruddha-samhitd- 
mahopani^ad contains thirty-four chapters and deals entirely with 
descriptions of various rituals, methods of initiation, expiation, 
installation of images, the rules regarding the construction of 
images, etc.^ The Kdsyapasatnhitd, consisting of twelve chapters, 
deals mainly with poisons and methods of remedy by incantations®. 
The Vihagendra-samhitd deals largely with meditation on mantras 
and sacrificial oblations and consists of twenty-four chapters. In 
the twelfth chapter it deals extensively with prdndydma, or breath- 
control, as a part of the process of worship®. The Sudariana- 
samhitd consists of forty-one chapters and deals with meditation on 
mantras and expiation of sins. Agastya-samhitd consists of thirty- 
two chapters. The Vasisfha contains twenty-four chapters, the 
Visvdtrdtra twenty-six chapters and the Vi§nu-saniJittd thirty chap¬ 
ters, They are all in manuscripts and deal more or less with the 
same subject, namely, ritualistic worship. I’he Vi^nu-samhita is, 
however, very much under the influence of Sarpkhya and holds 
Purusa to be all-pervasive. It also invests Purusa with dynamic 

' It has been available to the present writer only in MS. 

“ These works also were available to the present writer only in MS. 
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activity by reason of which the prakrti passes through evolutionary 
changes. The five powers of the five senses are regarded as the 
power of Vi^nu. The power of Visnu has both a gross and a tran¬ 
scendental form. In its transcendental form it is power as con¬ 
sciousness, power as world-force, power as cause, power by which 
consciousness grasps its objects and power as omniscience and 
omnipotence. These five powers in their transcendental forms con¬ 
stitute the subtle body of God. In the thirtieth chapter the Vifnu- 
samhitd deals with yoga and its six accessories (sad-adga-yoga), and 
shows how the yoga method can be applied for the attainment of 
devotion, and calls it Bhdgavata-yoga. It may be noticed that the 
description of human souls as all-pervasive is against the Srivaisnava 
position. The a§tdnga yoga {yoga with eight accessories) is often 
recommended and was often practised by the early adherents of the 
^rivaisnava faith, as has already been explained. The Mdtkandeya- 
samhitd consists of thirty-two chapters, speaks of io8 samhitds., and 
gives a list of ninety-one samhitds^. The Vifvaksena-samhitd con¬ 
sists of thirty-one chapters. It is a very old work and has often been 
utilized by Ramanuja, Saumya Jamatr muni and others. The 
Hiranya^garbha-samhitd consists of four chapters. 

Philosophy of the Jayakhya and other Samhitas. 

The Pancaratra literature is, indeed, vast, but it has been shown 
that most of this literature is full of ritualistic details and that there 
is very little of philosophy in it. The only samhitds (so far as they 
are available to us) which have some philosophical elements in them 
are the Jaydkhya-sarnhitd, Ahirbudhnya-sumhitd^ Visnu-samhitd, 
Vikagendra-samhitdy Parama-samhitd and Pauskara-samkitd; of 
these the Ahirbudhnya and the jfaydkhya are the most important. 

The yaya starts with the view that merely by performance of 
the sacrifices, making of gifts, study of the Vedas, and expiatory 
penances, one cannot attain eternal Heaven or liberation from 
bondage. Until we can know the ultimate reality (para-tattm) 
which is all-pervasive, eternal, self-realized, pure consciousness, 
but which through its own will can take forms, there is no hope of 
salvation. This ultimate reality resides in our hearts and is in itself 

’ 'I'hese are also irx MS, Schrader enumerates them in his Introduction to 
PaUcardtra. 
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devoid of any qualities (mr-^gum), though it lies hidden by the 
qualities (guna-guhya) and is without any name {a~ndmaka). 

A number of sages approached S^ndilya in the mountain of 
Gandharnadana with inquir}^ concerning the manner in which this 
ultimate reality may be known. Sandilya in reply said that this 
science was very secret and very ancient, and that it could be given 
only to true believers who were ardently devoted to their preceptors. 
It was originally given to Narada by Vispu. The Lord Vi^nu is the 
object of our approach, but He can be approached only through the 
scriptures {§dstra) \ the Sdstra can be taught only by a teacher. The 
teacher therefore is the first and primary means to the attainment 
of the ultimate reality through the instructions of the scriptures. 

The Jaydkhya-samkitd then describes the three kinds of crea¬ 
tion, of which the first is called Brahma-sarga, which is of a mytho¬ 
logical character; it is stated that in the beginning Brahma was 
created by Vi§nu and that he, by his own egoism, polluted the 
creation which he made and that two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, 
produced from two drops of sweat, stole away the Vedas and thus 
created great confusion. Vi§nu fought with them by His physical 
energies, but was unsuccessful. He then fought with them by His 
^^mantra*^ energy and thus ultimately destroyed them. 

The second creation is that of the evolution of the Sarnkhya 
categories. It is said in the Jaydkhya-samkitd that in the pradhana 
the three gums exist together in mutual unity. Just as in a lamp the 
wick, the oil and the fire act together to form the unity of the lamp, 
so the three gimas also exist together and form the pradhana. 
Though these gunas are separate, yet in the pradhana they form an 
inseparable unity (bkinnam ekatma-laksanam). These gunas, how¬ 
ever, are separated out from this .state of union, and in this order of 
comes first, then rajas and then tamas. From the 
*'^*foId unity o7 gunas the buddhi-tattva is evolved, and from 
are produc^^'^^'^ three kinds of ahamkdra, prakdsdtmd, 
dtmd and ^'^ hhutdtmd. From the first kind of ahamkdra, as 
taijasu as prakdsdtmd, the five cognitive senses and the manas are 
produced. From the second kind of ahamkdra the five conative 
senses are evolved. From the ahamkdra as bhutdtmd the five 
hhuta-ymi or sources of elements (otherwise called the five tan- 
mdtra) are produced, and from these are derived the five gross 
elements. The prakrti is unintelligent and material in nature, and 
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so, as may well be expected, the evolution from prakfU is also 
material in nature. The natural question in this connection is: how 
can matter begin to produce other material entities.? The answer 
given to this question is that, though both a paddy seed and a piece 
of rice are material by nature, yet there is productivity in the 
former, but not in the latter; so, though the prakrti and its evolutes 
are both material in nature, yet one is produced out of the other. 
The products of the unintelligent prakrti, being suffused with the 
glow of the self as pure consciousness, one with Brahman, appear as 
being endowed with consciousness^. J ust as a piece of iron becomes 
endowed with magnetic powers, so the prakrti also becomes en¬ 
dowed with intelligence through its association with the intelligent 
seif in unity with Brahman. The question, however, arises how, 
since matter and intelligence are as different from each other as light 
from darkness, there can be any association between the unconscious 
prakrti and the pure intelligence. To this the reply is that the in¬ 
dividual soul {jtva) is a product of a beginningless association of 
vdsand with pure consciousness. For the removal of this vdsand a 
certain power emanates from Brahman and, impelled by His will, 
so works within the inner microcosm of man that the pure con¬ 
sciousness in the jwa is ultimately freed from the ‘vdsand through 
the destruction of his karma^ and he becomes ultimately one with 
Brahman, The karma can bear fruits only when they are associated 
with their receptacle, the vdsand. The self, or the soul, is brought 
into association with the gunas by the energy of God, and it can 
thereby come to know its own vdsand, which are non-intelligent by 
nature and a product of the guna^. So long as the self is in associa¬ 
tion with the covering of mdyd it experiences good and evil. The 
association of consciousness with matter is thus effected through 
the manifestation of a special energy of God by which the self is 
made to undergo the various experiences through its association 
with mdyd. As soon as the bond is broken, the self as pure con¬ 
sciousness becomes one with Brahman. 

^ cid’-rupam dtma-tattvani yad ahhinnarit hrahmatitt sthitatfi 

tenaitac churham bhdti acic cinmayavad dvija. 

Jaydkhya-samhitd QAS.), in. 14- 

When this section was written thci Jaydkhya-iiamhitil was not published. It has 
since been published in the Gaekwad’s oriental series. 

mdydmaye dviid-dhdre gund-dhdre fato jat^e 

saktyd mtfiyojito hy dtmd vetiy atmlyds ca vdsandh. Ibid. ill. 24. 
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The third creation is the pure creation (suddha-sarga), in which 
God, otherwise called Vasudeva, evolved from out of Himself three 
subsidiary agents, Acyuta, Satya and Purusa, which are in reality 
but one with Him and have no different existence. In His form as 
Purusa God behaves as the inner controller of all ordinary gods, 
whom He goads and leads to work. And it is in this form that God 
works in all human beings bound with the ties of vdsana, and directs 
them to such courses as may ultimately lead them to the cessation 
of their bondage. 

God is pure bliss and self-conscious in Himself. He is the 
highest and the ultimate reality beyond all, which is, however, 
self-existent and the support of all other things. Pie is beginning¬ 
less and infinite and cannot be designated either as existent or 
as non-existent (na sat tan nasad ucyate). He is devoid of all 
gunaSf but enjoys the various products of the gunas, and exists 
both inside and outside us. He is omniscient, all-perceiving, the 
Lord of ail and all are in Him. He combines in Him all energies, 
and is spontaneous in Plimself with all His activities. He pervades 
all things, but is yet called non-existent because He cannot be per¬ 
ceived by the senses. But, just as the fragrance of flowers can be 
intuited directly, so God also can be intuited directly^. All things 
are included in Plis existence and He is not limited either in time or 
in space. Just as fire exists in a red-hot iron-ball as if it were one 
therewith, so does God pervade the whole world. Just as things 
that are imaged on a mirror may in one sense be said to be in it and 
in another sense to be outside it, so God is in one sense associated 
with all sensible qualities and in another sense is unassociated there¬ 
with. God pervades all the conscious and the unconscious entities, 
just as the watery juice pervades the whole of the plant^. God can¬ 
not be known by arguments or proof. His all-pervading existence 
is as unspeakable and undemonstrable as the existence of fire in 
wood and butter in milk. He is perceivable only through direct 
intuition. Just as logs of wood enter into the fire and are lost in it, 
just as rivers lose themselves in the ocean, so do the Yogins enter 
into the essence of God. In such circumstances there is difference 
between the rivers and the ocean into which they fall, yet the dif- 

^ sva-satfivedyam tu tad viddhi gandhah pu^pddiko yatha. 

Jaydkhya-saTnhitd, IV. 76. 

* ceiand-celandk sarve bhUtdh sthdvara-jangaindh 

puritdh parameiena rasenausadhayo yatha. 


Ibid. IV. 93. 
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ference cannot be perceived^. There is thus both a difference be¬ 
tween the waters of the rivers and the ocean and an absence of dif¬ 
ference, even as between the devotees of God and God. The 
doctrine here preached is thus a theory of bheddbheda. or unity-in¬ 
difference. 

Brahman is here described as being identical with consciousness, 
and ail objects of knowledge (jneya) are regarded as existing inside 
the mind'-^. The true knowledge is unassociated with any qualifica¬ 
tions, and it can rise only through the process of Yogic practice by 
those who have learnt to be in union with God^. 

When through the grace of God one begins to realize that all the 
fruits of actions and all that one does are of the nature of the gunas 
of prakrti, there dawns the spiritual inquiry within one, as to one’s 
own nature, and as to the nature of the essence of sorrow, and one 
approaches the true preceptor. When the devotee continues to 
think of the never-ending cycle of rebirths and the consequent 
miseries of such transitoriness and other afflictions associated with 
it, and also undergoes the various bodily disciplines as dictated by 
his Gurus, and is initiated into the ^'mantras,'' his mind becomes 
disinclined to worldly joys and pure like the water in the autumn, 
or the sea without any ripple, or like a steady lamp unfiuttered by 
the wind. When the pure consciousness dawns in the mind, all 
possible objects of knowledge, including the ultimate object of 
knowledge, arise in the mind, and the thought and the object be¬ 
come held together as one, and gradually the Supreme knowledge 
and cessation that brings Nirvana ” are secured. All that is known 
is in reality one with the thought itself, though it may appear 
different therefrom. This ultimate state is indescribable through 
language. It can only be felt and realized intuitively without the 
application of logical faculty or of the sense-organs. It can he re¬ 
ferred to only by means of images. It is transcendental by nature, 
ultimate and absolutely without any support. It is the mere being 
which reveals itself in the joy of the soul. Of the two ways of 

' sarit-samghSd yatha toyam sampravi^tam maho-dadhau 
alak^yas co' dake hhedah parasmin yogindm tatha. 

yaydkhya-sariihitd, iv. 123, 

^ brahmd-bhtnnam vihhor jndnant irotum icchdnii taitvata^ 

yena sarnprdpyate jfieyatn antah~karap,a~savisthitam. Ibid, iv, i. 

® mrvo'-pddhi-vinirmuhtatit jHdnam ekdnta-nirmalam 
utpadyate hi yuktasya yogdbhydsdt krarnena tat. Ibid. v. 2. 
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Samadhi which proceed through absorptive emotions {hhdva-jd) 
and the way of the practice of tnantras it is the latter that is the more 
efficacious. The practice of mantras removes all obstacles to self- 
realization produced by mdyd and its products. 

In describing the emanation of Acyuta, Satya and Purusa from 
Vasudeva, the Jaydkhya-samhitd holds that such an emanation 
occurs only naturally and not as a result of a purposive will; and 
the three entities, Acyuta, Satya and Purusa, which evolve out of 
Vasudeva, behave as one through mutual reflections, and in this 
subtle form they exist in the heart of men as the operative energy of 
God, gradually leading them to their ultimate destination of eman¬ 
cipation and also to the enjoyment of experiences. 

The Jaydkhya-samhitd describes knowledge as two-fold, as 
sattdkhya (static) and as kriydkhya (dynamic). The kriydkhya- 
jndna involves the moral disciplines of yama and niyania, and it is 
by the continual habit and practice of the kriydkhyafddna of yama 
and niyama that the sattdkhya-jMna, or wisdom, may attain its 
final fulfilment. The yama and the niyama here consist of the fol¬ 
lowing virtues: purity, sacrifice, penance, study of the Vedas, 
absence of cruelty, and ever-present forgiveness, truthfulness, doing 
good to all creatures including one’s enemies, respect for the pro¬ 
perty of others, control of mind, disinclination of mind to all things 
of sensual enjoyment,, bestowing gifts upon others according to 
one’s own power, speaking true and kind words, constancy of mind 
to friends and enemies, straightforwardness, sincerity and merciful¬ 
ness to all creatures. The equilibrium of the three gunas is called 
Avidydi which may be regarded as the cause of attachment, an¬ 
tipathy and other defects. Atman is the term used to denote the 
pure consciousness, as tinged with giinasy avidyd and mdyd. 

The position described above leads to the view that God 
emanates from Himself as His tripartite energy, which forms the 
inner microcosm of man. It is by virtue of this energy that the pure 
consciousness in man comes into association with his root-instincts 
and psychosis in general, by virtue of which the psychical elements, 
which are themselves unconscious and material, begin to behave as 
intelligent. It is by virtue of such an association that experience be¬ 
comes possible. Ultimately, however, the same indwelling energy 
separates the conscious principle from the unconscious elements 
and thereby produces emancipation, in which the conscious element 
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of the individual becomes merged in Brahman, The association of 
the conscious element with the unconscious psychosis, which has 
evolved from prakrti, is not due to a false imaging of the one or the 
other, or to an illusion, but to the operative power of the indwelling 
energy of God, which exists in us. The individual, called also the 
Atman, is the product of this forced association. When the complex 
element is disassociated from the psychosis and the root-instincts, 
it becomes merged in Brahman, of which it is a part and with which 
it exists in a state of unity-in-difference. The difference between this 
view and that of the Sdmkhya is that, though it admits in genei'al 
the Sa^rnkhya view of evolution of the categories from prakrti, yet 
it does not admit the theory of Puru^a and the transcendental 
illusion of Purusa and prakrti, which is to be found in the classical 
Samkhya of Is vara krsna. There is no reference here to the teleo¬ 
logy in prakrti which causes its evolution, or to the view that the 
prakrti is roused to activity by God or by Purusa. Prakrti is sup¬ 
posed here to possess a natural productive power of evolving the 
categories from out of itself. 

The Jaydkhya’-samhitd speaks of the devotee as a yogin and 
holds that there are two ways of arriving at the ultimate goal, one 
through absorptive trance, and the other through the practice of 
concentration on the mantras. In describing the process of Yoga, 
it holds that the yogin must be a man who has his senses within 
his absolute control and who is devoid of antipathy to all beings. 
Full of humility, he should take his seat in a lonely place and con¬ 
tinue the practice of prdndydma for the control of mind. The three 
processes of prdndydma, viz. pratydhdra, dhydna, and dhdrand, are 
described. Then, Yoga is stated to be of three kinds, prdkrta, 
paurusa and aisvarya, the meaning of which is not very dear. It 
may, however, be the meditation on prakrtPs ultimate principle, or 
on Purusa, or the Yoga, which is intended for the attainment of 
miraculous power. Four kinds of dsanas are described, namely, that 
of Paryamka, Kaniala, Bhadra and Svastika. The ii^ogic posture is 
also described. The control of the mind, which again is regarded as 
the chief aim of yoga, may be of two kinds, namely, of those ten¬ 
dencies of mind which are due to environments and of those that 
are constitutional to the mind. It is by increasing the sattva 
quality of the mind that it can be made to fix itself upon an object. 
In another classification we hear of three kinds of yoga, sakalu 
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ni$kala and Vismi, or sabda^ vyrnia and sa~vigraha. In the sakala 
or the sa-ingraha type oiyoga thtyogin concentrates his mind on the 
gross idol of the deity; and then gradually, as he becomes habi¬ 
tuated, he concentrates his mind on the notion of a glowing circular 
disc; then on the dimension of a pea; then on the dimension of a 
horse-hair; then on a human hair of the head; then on the human 
hair ol the body; and as a consequence of the perfection of this 
practice the path of the brahma-randhra opens up for him. In the 
niskala type of yoga the yogin meditates upon the ultimate reality, 
with the result that his own essence as Brahman is revealed to him. 
The third form consists in the meditation on the mantras, by which 
course also the ultimate reality is revealed to ih.t yogin. Through the 
process of the yoga the yogin ultimately passes out by the channel 
of his brahma-randhra and leaves his body, after which he attains 
unity with the ultimate reality, Vasudeva^. 

In the fourth chapter of the VisnU’-Samhitd (Manuscript) the 
three gums are supposed to belong to Prakrti, which, with its 
evolutes, is called Ksetra, God being called K^etrajHa^. The prakrti 
and God exist together as it were in union®. The prakrti produces 
all existences and withdraws them within it in accordance with the 
direction or the superintendence of the Puru§a*, though it seems to 
behave as an independent agent. Pnru^a is described as an all- 
pervading conscious principle. 

The Vi^nu-smrihitd, after describing the three kinds of egoism 
as sdttvika, rdjasa and tdmasa, speaks of the rdjasa ahamkdra not 
only as evolving the conative senses but also as being the active 
principle directing all our cognitive and conative energies. As the 
cognitive energy, it behaves both as attention directed to sense- 
perception and also to reflection involving synthetic and analytic 
activities, The Visnu-samhitd speaks further of the five powers of 
God, by which the Lord, though absolutely qualityless in Himself, 
reveals Himself through all the sensible qualities. It is probably in 
this way that all the powers oiprakrti exist in God, and it is in this 

^ Jciydkhya-saTnhita, Ch. 33. In Ch. 34 the process of yoga by which the 
yo^n gradually approaches the stage of the final destruction of his body is 
described. 

h.^eirdkhya prahftir jrieyd tad-vit ksetra-jria tivarafi. 

^ Vis^u-satfihitd, iv. 

ubhayartt cedam atyantam abhinnant iva tiftbati. Ibid, 
tan-niyogdt svatatUreva sUte bhdvdn haraty api. Ibid. 
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sense that the ksetra or the prakrti is supposed to be abhinna, or 
one with God. These powers are (i) cic-chakti^, that is, power of 
consciousness, which is the unchangeable ground of all works. 
Second is His power as the enjoyer, or puru$a. The third power is 
the causal power, manifested as the manifoltl universe. ITie iourth 
power is the power by which sense-objects are grasped and com¬ 
prehended in knowledge. The Hfth power is that which resolves 
knowledge into action. The sixth power is the power that reveals 
itself as the activity of thought and action"'. It seems, therefore, 
that what has been described above as purusu^ or enjoyer, is not a 
separate principle, but the power of God; just zsprakrti itself is not 
a separate principle, but a manifestation of the power of God,. 

'rhe process of Bhdgavata-yoga described in Vi^m-mmhitd con¬ 
sists primarily of a system of bodily and moral control, involving 
control of the passions of greed, anger, etc., the habit of meditation 
in solitary places, the development of a spirit of dependence on 
God, and self-criticism. When, as a result of this, the mmd be 
comes pure and disinclined to worldly things, there arises an in¬ 
tellectual and moral apprehension of the distinction of what is bad 
and impure from what is good and pure, whence attachment, or 
bhakti, is produced. Through this attachment one becomes self- 
contented and loyal to one’s highest goal and ultimately attains 
true knowledge. The process of pramydma, in which various kinds 
of meditations are prescribed, is also recommended for attainment 
of the ultimate union with God, which is a state of emancipation. 
The view here taken of bhaktiy or devotion, shows that bhakti is used 
here in the simple sense of inclination to worship, and the means to 
the fruition of this worship is yoga. The so-called hho.ktt“^c\ioo\ of 
the Bhagavatas was so much under the influence of the j;o^i2-system 
that a hhakta was required to be a yogin, since bhakti by itself was 
not regarded as a sufficient means to the attainment of salvation. 
In the tenth chapter of the Parama-samhita the process of yoga is 
described in a conversation between Brahma and Parama. It is said 
there that the knowledge attained by yoga is better than any other 

1 cic-ckaktih sarva-kdryShditi kutasthah parame^thy asau 
dvitiya tasya yd saktih purusdkhyddi-vikriyd 

iHsvd’-khyd vividhS-bhdstd Ijtlyd karuifd'-tmikd ^ _ 

caturthl zrisayatti prdpya nivrtty-akhyd tathd punafy. 

2 purvd-jndna-Myd-saktib sarvakhyd tasya paficand. ^bid. 

tamdt sarva-prayatnena bhdkto yogi hhavet sadu. Ibid. Ch, 30. 
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kind of knowledge. When deeds are performed withoutjyt>§^«3 wisdom, 
they can hardly bring about the desired fruition. Yoga means the 
peaceful union of the mind with any particular object^. When the 
mind is firmly fixed on the performance of the deed, it is called 
karma-yoga^. When the mind is unflinchingly fixed on knowledge, 
it is called jndna-yoga^. He, however, who clings to the Lord 
Visnu in both these ways attains ultimately supreme union with 
the highest Lord. Both the jnma-yoga and the karma-yogaf as the 
moral discipline of yama and niyama on the one hand and vairdgya 
(disinclination) and samddhi on the other, are ultimately supported 
in Brahman. It may be remembered that in the Gitdi karma-yoga 
means the performance of the scriptural caste-duties without any 
desire for their fruits. Here, however, the karma-yoga means yama 
and niyama^ involving vrata^ fasting [upavdsa) and gifts {ddna)^ and 
probably also some of the virtues of diverse kinds of self-control. 
The term vairdgya means the wisdom by which the senses are made 
to desist from their respective objects; and the term samddht means 
the wisdom by which the mind stays unflinchingly in the Supreme 
I,.ord. When the senses are through vairdgya restrained from their 
respective objects, the mind has to be fixed firmly on the Supreme 
Lord, and this is called yoga. Through continual practice, as the 
vairagya grows firm, the vdsandSy or the root-instincts and desires, 
gradually fall off. It is advised that the yogtn should not make any 
violent attempt at self-control, but should proceed slowly and 
gently, so that he may, through a long course of time, be able to 
bring his mind under complete control. He should take proper 
hygienic care of himself as regards food and other necessities for 
keeping the body sound and should choose a lonely place, free from 
all kinds of distractions, for his practice. He should not on any 
account indulge in any kind of practice which may be painful to his 
body. He should further continue to think that he is dependent on 
God and that birth, existence and destruction are things which do 
not belong to him. In this way the pure hhakti will rise in his mind, 

* yat karoti samadhdnaifi cittasya vii^aye ktiacit 
anukUlam a-satfik^obham satiiyoga iti klrtyate. 

Parama-sartthitd, Ch. lo (MS.). 

* yadi karnidifti badhnanti dttam askhalitam naram 

karma-yogo bhavaty e^ah $arva~papa-prai^a$anah. Ibid. 

® yadi tujndtta evdrthe cittarp, badhndti nirvyathah 

jndna-yogaljt sa vijneyah sarva-siddhi-karah iitbhah. Ibid. 
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through which he will gradually be able to extract the root of at¬ 
tachment. He should also train himself to think of the evils of 
alluring experiences which have not yet been enjoyed, and he 
should thus desist from attaching himself to such experiences. 

As regards the preference of karma-yoga to jndna-yoga and vice 
versa, the view maintained here is that there can be no rule as re¬ 
gards the preference. There are some who are temperamentally 
fitted for karma-yoga and others iot jndna-yoga. Those who are of 
a special calibre should unite both courses, karma-yoga ^DAjMna- 
yoga. 


Philosophy of the Ahirbuclhnya-sarnhita. 

In the Akirbudhnya-samhitd Ahirbudhnya says that after under¬ 
going a long course of penance he received from Saipkarsana true 
knowledge and that this true knowledge was the science of Sudar- 
Sana, which is the support of all things in the world The ultimate 
reality is the beginningless, endless and eternal reality, which is 
devoid of all names and forms, beyond all speech and mind, the 
omnipotent whole which is absolutely changeless. From this 
eternal and unchangeable reality there springs a spontaneous idea 
or desire {samkalpa). This Idea is not limited by time, space or 
substance. Brahman is of the nature of intuition, of pure and 
infinite bliss {nihslma-sukhdnubhava-lak§ana), and He resides every¬ 
where and in all beings. He is like the vvaveless sea. He has none 
of the worldly qualities which we find in mundane things. He is 
absolutely self-realized and complete in Himself, and cannot be 
defined by any expressions such as “this ” or “such.” He is devoid 
of all that is evil or bad and the abode of all that is blissful and good. 
The Brahman is known by many names, such as paramdtmanp 
^'dtmanP bhagavdn,'’ ^*vdsudevaP *^avyakta,’* '‘prakrtip “pra- 
dhanap etc. When by true knowledge the virtues and sins ac¬ 
cumulated during many lives are destroyed, when the root-instincts 
or tendencies called vdsand are torn asunder and the thvc.e. gums and 
their products cease to bind a person, he directly realizes the nature 
of Brahman or the absolute reality, which can neitlier be described 


mdarsana-svarupatfi tat procyamanam mayd srnu 
irute yatra kkU&dhdre saynsayds te na santi vai. 

Ahirbudhnya’^sayphitdy ill. 2- 5. 
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nor defined by language as or as “such.’* I he Brahman in¬ 

tuitively perceives all things and is the soul of all, and therefore, the 
past, present and the future have all vanished away from Him. 
Brahman does not exist therefore in time, as He is beyond time. 
Similarly He is beyond all primary and secondary qualities, and yet 
he possesses the six qualities. Of the qualities knowledge is re¬ 
garded as the first and the foremost. It is spiritual and self-illumin¬ 
ating; it enters into all things and reflects them, and is eternal. The 
essence of Brahman is pure consciousness, and yet He is regarded 
as possessing knowledge as a quality^. The power (sakti) of Brahman 
is regarded as that by which He has originated the worldl The 
spontaneous agency (kartrtva) of God is called His majesty 
(ativarya). His strength (hala) is that by virtue of which He is 
never fatigued in His untiring exertion. His energy (yirya) is that 
by virtue of which, being the material cause of the world, He yet 
remains unchanged in Himself. His self-sufficiency (tejas) is that 
by virtue of which He creates the world by His own unaided efforts, 
rhese five qualities are, however, all regarded as qualities of know¬ 
ledge, and knowledge alone is regarded as the essence of God. 
When such a Brahman, which is of the nature of knowledge and is 
endowed with all qualities, resolves Himself into the idea of 
splitting Himself into the many, it is called Sudar^ana. 

The powers of all things are in themselves of an unspeakable 
nature and cannot exist separately (a-prthak^-sthita) from the sub¬ 
stances in which they inhere. They are the potential or subtle 
states of the substance itself, which are not perceived separately in 
themselves and cannot be defined as “this” or “not this” in any 
way, but can only be known from their effects®. So God has in Him 
the power (sakti) which exists as undifferentiated from Him, as the 
moonbeam from the moon. It is spontaneous, and the universe is 
but a manifestation of this power. It is called bliss (dnanda), be- 

* aja^cini svS~tma~sambodki nityarp sarvd-vagShanatji 
jfidnmp nama guttaip prahub prathamam gupa-cintakaii 
svarUpam hrahmanas tac ca gupai ca pariglyate. 

Ahirhudhnya-samhitd, in. a. S 3 - 

® jagat-prakpti-bhdvo yap. sd iaktih pariktrtitd. Ibid. 2. sy, 

* saktayah sarva-bhdvdndm acintyd a-prthak-sthitdfy 
svarfipe nniva drsyante d^syante kdryatas tu Id}^ 
suk^mdvasthd hi sd tefdifi sarva-bhdvd-nugdminl 
idantayd vuihdtuni sd nu niseddhutp ca iakyate. Ibid, 2, 3. 
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cause it does not depend on anything {nirapeksataydnanda)\ it is 
eternal because it is not limited in timej it is complete 

(purna)y because it is not limited by any form; it manifests itself as 
the world and is therefore called Lak^tK It contracts itself into 
the form of the world and is therefore called Ktmdalini\ and it is 
called Vipiu-sakti because it is the supreme power of God. The 
power is in reality different from Brahman; but yet it appears as 
one therewith. With this power He is always engaged in an eternal 
act of creation, untired, unfatigued, and unaided by any other agent 
{satatam kurvato jagatf. The power of God manifests itself in two 
ways, as static entities such as avyakta^ kdla and purusa and as 
activity, ^aktiy or power of God as activity {kriyd), is spontaneous 
and of the nature of will and thought resulting in action®. I’his is 
also called samkalpa, or the Idea, which is irresistible in its move¬ 
ment whereby it produces all material objects and spiritual entities, 
such as avyakta, kdla and purusa^. It is this power, which is other¬ 
wise designated as laksmi or visnu-sakti, that impels the avyakta 
into the course of evolution, and thtpurusa to confront the products 
of prakrti and run through the experiences. When it withdraws 
these functions from these entities, there is pralaya or dissolution. 
It is by the force of this power that at the time of creation the 
prakrti as the composite of the three gunas is urged into creative 
evolution. The association of the purusa with the prakrti also is 
brought about by the same power. This Idea is vibratory by nature 
and assumes diverse forms, and thus by its various transformations 
produces various categories^. 

In the original state all the manifold world of creation was 
asleep, as it were, in an equilibrium in which all the qualities of God 
were completely suspended, like the sea when there are no waves 
ruffling its breast. This power, which exists in an absolutely static 
or suspended state, is pure vacuity or nothingness {sunyatva- 
rupint) \ for it has no manifestation of any kind. It is self-dependent 

^ jagattaya lakfyanUlnd sd laksmlr iti gJyate. Ahirhudhnya-samhitd, ni. 9. 

2 Ibid. II. 59. 

® svdtantrya-mula icchd-tmd prekfd-rQpati kriyd-phalafi. 

Ibid. ni. 30. 

* mmefo yah sxisamkalpa}} sarvatrdvydhatah krtau 

avyakta-kdla-puTti-rilpdrii cetandcetandtmikdm. Ibid. ill. 3C1, 31. 

» so'yam sudarsanam ndma samkalpafi spandand-tmakait 
vibhajya bahudhd riipam bhdve bhdve’vati^tb^te. Ibid. in. 39. 
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and no reason can be assigned as to why it suddenly changes itself 
from a potential to an actual state^. It is one and exists in identity 
with the Brahman, or the ultimate reality. It is this power which 
creates as its own transformation all categories pure and impure and 
all material forms as emanations from out of itself. It manifests 
itself as the kriydy the virya, tejas and the bala of God, mere forms 
of its own expression and in all forms of duality as subject and 
object, as matter and consciousness, pure and impure, the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed, the experiencer and the experienced, and so on. 
When it moves in the progressive order, there is the evolutionary 
creation; and, when it moves in the inverse order, there is in¬ 
volution. 

From a pair of two different functions of this power the dif-: 
ferent forms of pure creation come into being. Thus from know¬ 
ledge (jndna) and the capacity for unceasing work of never-ending 
creation (bala) we have the spiritual form of Samkarsaria. From the 
function of spontaneous agency (aisvarya) and the unaffectedness 
in spite of change (virya) is generated the spiritual form of Prad- 
yumna; and from the power that transforms itself into the world- 
forms (iakti) and the non-dependence on accessories (tejas) is pro¬ 
duced the form as Aniraddha. These three spiritual forms are 
called vyuha (conglomeration) because each of them is the resultant 
of the conglomeration of a pair of guims. Though the two gums 
predominate in each vyuha^ yet each vyuha possesses the six 
qualities (sad-guna) of the Lord; for these are all but manifestations 
of Visnu^. Each of these forms existed for 1600 years before the 
next form emanated from it, and at the time of the involution also 
it took 1600 years for each lower form to pass into the higher form. 
Schrader, alluding to the Mahd-Sanatkumdra-SaTnhitd, says: 
“ Vasudeva creates from His mind the white goddess Santi and to¬ 
gether with her Samkarsana or Siva; then from the left side of the 
latter is born the red goddess Sri, whose son is Pradyumna or 
Brahman; the latter, again, creates the yellow Sarasvati and to- 


tasya staimitya^rupa yd saktih sunyatva-riipinl 
svdtantrydd eva kasmdc dt kvacit sonmesam fcchati 
dtma'^bhutd hi yd saktifi parasya brahntat^o hareJu 


Ahirbudhnya-sanihitdy V. 3 and 4* 


1 


vydpti-mdtram gmifo" nme^o murtti-kdra iti tridha 
cdtur-dtmya^sthitir vi^i^or guxia^vyatikaro^dbhavd. Ibid. V. 21. 
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gether with her Aniruddha or Puru§ottama, whose 6akti becomes 
the black Rati, who is the threefold Mdyd-kosa,*^^ Schrader 
further draws attention to the fact that these couples are all outside 
the brahmanda and are therefore different in nature from the 
mundane gods, such as Siva, etc. The vyuhas are regarded as fill- 
filling three different functions, (1) the creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the world; (2) the protection of the mundane beings; 
and (3) lending assistance to those devotees who seek to attain the 
ultimate emancipation. Samkarsana exists as the deity superin¬ 
tending all the individual souls and separates them from the 
prakrtP. The second spiritual form superintends the minds (manas) 
of all beings and gives specific instruction regarding all kinds of 
religious performances, He is also responsible for the creation of 
all human beings and from among them such beings as have from 
the beginning dedicated their all to God and become absolutely 
attached to Him®. As Aniruddha, he protects the world and leads 
men to the ultimate attainment of wisdom. He is also responsible 
for the creation of the world, which is an admixture of good and 
evil (misra-varga-srsfim ca karotif. These three forms are in reality 
but one with Vasiideva. These avatdras are thus the pure avatdras 
of Vis^iu. 

In addition to these there are two other forms of manifestation, 
called dvesdvatdra and sdksdd'-avatar a. The former is of two kinds, 
svarupdveia (as in the case of avatdras like Parasurama, Rama, etc.) 
and sakty-dvesa (as the influx of certain special functions or powers 
of God, e.g. in the case of BrahmS or 6iva, who are on special 
occasions endowed with certain special powers of God). These 
secondary dvesdvatdras are by the will of God produced in the form 
of human beings, as Rama, Krsna, in the form of animals, as the 
Boar, the Fish and the Man-lion, or even as a tree (the crooked 
mango tree in the Dao^^ha forest). These forms are not the original 
transcendental forms of God, but manifest divine functions 


* Introduction to the Failcardtra by Schrader, p. 36. 

® so'yam samasta-jlvdndm adhifthdtftayd sthitaft 

samkarfat,tas tu deveso jagat sr§f.i-mands tatah 
jlva-tattvam adhi^thdya prakrtes tu vivicya tat. 

Quoted from Visvaksma-samhitd from Varavara's commentary on LokacSrya’s 
Tuttva-traya, p. 125. 

* See quotations from Vifvaksena-samhitd in Tattva-traya, pp. 126, 127. 

* Ibtd. p. 128. 
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through the will of God^ The primary forms {sdksSd-avatdra) of 
incarrmtion are derived directly from the part of the Lord just as 
a lamp is lighted from another, and they are thus of a transcendent 
and non-mundane nature. Those who seek to attain liberation 
should worship these transcendent forms, but not the others^. The 
Vi§vaks€ti(i~s{itnhttd quoted in the 'TcittvcL'-tToyci considers Brahman, 
Siva. Buddha, Vyasa, Arjuna, Pavaka and Kuvera as inspired per¬ 
sons or dpesdvatdras who should not be worshipped by those who 
seek liberation. Another samhitd quoted there includes RS.ma, 
Atreya and Kapila in the list. 

Again, from each vyuha three subsidiary t>yuhas are said to 
appear. Thus from Vasiideva we have, Kesava, NarSyatia, and 
Madhava; from Sainkar^ana arise Govinda, Vis^u and Mad- 
' husiidana; from Pradyumna arise Trivikrama, V&mana and loridhara, 
and from Aniruddha arise Hrslke^a, Padmanabha and Damodara. 
These are regarded as the deities superintending each month, 
^ representing the twelve suns in each of the rdsis. Fhese gods are 
conceived for purposes of meditation. In addition to these, thirty- 
^ nine vibhava (manifesting) avatdras (incarnations) also are counted 
in the Ahirbtidhnya-satnhitd^. The objects for which these incarna¬ 
tions are made are described by Varavara as, firstly, for giving com- 

^ mad-^icchay&higaun(itvanitnanu^yatvumive*€chaySr. * .a^prdkpta-sv&^s^hilr^ 

ana^vigrahena saha ndgatatn. . .gaui^asyci manu^yutva^divad aprdkfta-divya^ 
sanisthdnafn itaya-^jatlyatn krtvd avdt&rd^tupcitvd-bhdvdt svU'-TUpe^Q ftd gatam iii 
siddham. Tattva-traya, p, 130. 

^ prddurbhdvds tu ntukhyd yc mad^ctrftsaivdd vise^dtcj^ii 

ajahat-svabkdva vihhavd divyd^prdk/ta-vigrahdfy 
dipdd dips ivotpannd jagato raksat^aya te 
arcyd eva hi seneia samsrty’-uttaraij^dya te 
rnukhyd updsydh seneia anarcydn itardn viduh* 

Ibid. p. 131. 

AhiYbudhnyasatfihitd^ p. 46. According to the Vi^vaksena-^satfihitd all the 
avatdras have come straight from Aniruddha or through other avatdras^ .rhus 
Brahman comes from Aniruddha and from him Mahesvara; Hayaslrsa comes 
from Matsya, a manifestation of Kr^iia. According to the Padma-tantra, Matsya, 
Kurma and V^arSha come from Vasudeva, Nrsirpha, Vamana, SrirSma^ and 
ParasurSma from Sarpkar^aoa, BalarSma from Pradyumna and Ktsija and Kalki 
from Aniruddha {Padma-tantra, i* 2. 31, etc*). But according to the Lak^mt- 
tantra (n* 55) all the vihhavas come from Aniruddha. There is another kind of 
avaidra^ called arcdvatdra. The image of Kr§ria, Nrsimha, etc., when duly conse¬ 
crated according to the Vai^pava rites, becomes possessed with the power of 
Vi^nu and attains powers and influences which can be experienced by the devotee 
iVisvaksena-samhitd, quoted in Tattva-traya). In the aspect in which Aniruddha 
controls all beings as their inner controller, he is regarded as the antarydmy^ 
amtdra. There are thus four kinds of avatdras^ vibhava, dveia, arcd and antary^ 
dtnin. The thirty-nine vibhava avatdras are Padmanllbha, Dhruva, Ananta, 
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panionship in mundane forms to those saints who cannot live with¬ 
out it, and this is the interpretation of the word paritr&na (protec¬ 
tion) in the GUd\ secondly, for destroying those who are opposed 
to the saints; thirdly, for establishing the Vedic religion, tlie 
essence of which is devotion to God^. 

In the form as antarydmin, or the inner controller, the Lord 
resides in us as the inner controller of the self, and it is tlirough His 
impulsion that we commit evil deeds and go to Hell or perform 
good deeds and go to Heaven. Thus we cannot in any way escape 


SaktyStman, Madhustldana, VidySdhideva, Kapila, VisvarQpa, Vihangama, 
Krodatinan, VadavSvaktra, Dharma, Vagisvara, Ekarjpava^Syin, Kamathesvara, 
VarSha, Narasimha, Plyfisaharapa, ^rlpati, Kantatman, Rahujit, Kalanemighna, 
Parijatahara, Lokanatha, i^antatiMan, DattStreya, Nyagrodhasayin, Ekasrngatanu, 
Vamanadeva, Trivikrama, Nara, NarSyaija, Hari, Kr^pa, ParasurSma, Rama, 
Vedavid, Kalkin, P 5 tala 4 apna. They are of the nature of tejas and are objects of 
worship and meditation in their specific forms, as described in the Satvata- 
sartthitd (xii), or in the Ahirhudhya-samhitd (lxvi). In the Narayaplya section of 
the Mahdbh&rata Vihangama or Harpsa, Kamathesvara or Kurma, Ekasrngatanu 
or Matsya, Varaha, Nrsirpha, Vsmana, ParaiurSma, RSma, Vedavid and Kalkin 
are mentioned as the ten avatSfas. ^'he axfatdra KrodStman, Lokanatha and 
K&ntitinan are sometimes spoken of as Yajfia VarSha, Manu Vaivasvata and 
Kama respectively. The latter is sometimes spoken of probably as Dhanvantari 
(see Schrader’s Pahcaratra, p. 45). The twenty-three avamras spoken of in the 
Bhdgavata-purdifa (l. 3) are all included in the above list, it iji, however, doubtful 
whether Vagidvai a is the same as Hayasirsa. and l 5 antfttman as Sanaka or Narada, 
as Schrader says. The xnhhava-avataras mentioned in Rupa's Laghu-bhagayatd- 
tprta are mostly included in the above list, though some names appear in slightly 
different form, Following the Brakma-sarfthita, Rflpa, however, regards Kfsna 
as the real form (si'(2yat,n-rupu) of God. According to him, being one with God, 
He may have His manifestations in diverse forms. This is called avatdra as 
ekdtma-rnpa. This ekdtma-rnpa-avatdra may again be of two kinds, sva-xnldsa 
and svd-msa. When the avatdra is of the same nature as the Lord in powers and 
other qualities, He is called a svdxfisd-vatdra. Thus, VSsudeva is called a sva- 
vildaa-avatdra. But when the avatdra has inferior powers. He is called a wd-mia- 
avatdra. Sarpkarsana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, Matsya, Kurma, etc., are thus 
called sx;d-rnia-avatdra. When God, however, infuses one only with parts of His 
qualities, he is called an avesa-avatdra. Narada, Sanaka, etc., are called dveia- 
avatdras. The manifestation of the Lord in the above torms for the good of the 
world is called avatdra. 

pQrvo^kta-visxja-kdryd-rthdm a~pUrvd iva cet svayatti 

dvdrd-ntarma vd' xnb-syur avatdrds tadd smrtdfi 

Laghu~bhdgavat 3 mrta, p. 22. 

The arfi^dvatdra is sometimes called puru^dxhitdra, while the manifestation of 
special qualities as in Brahma, Vispu, ^iva, etc., is called gundvatdras. The 
vibhavdvatdras are generally regarded as tildvutdrasvide also Sdtvata~safnhitdf 
Ch. IX (77-84) and Ch. xii, 

^ Tattva-traya, p. 138. The word sddhtt is here defined as *' mmiatsarOfi 
matsamdsrayanepraxrrttdh tnan-ttdftta-karma-svctrdpd^dip vdn-manasd-gocaratayd 
mad-darianena vind dtma-dhdra‘tfa-pofanddikam alabhamdndft kfa^-mdtra-kdlaxft 
kalpa-sahasrarti manvdna^ praiithilasarva-gdtrd bhaveyuft-'' 
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from this inner controller. In another of His forms He stays within 
our heart as the object of our meditation^. Again, when certain 
images are made of earth, stone, or metals, and they are properly 
installed with proper ceremonials, these are inspired with the pre¬ 
sence of God and with His special powers. These are called 
arcdvataras, or image-incarnations, for purposes of worship by 
which ail desirable ends may be achieved. There are thus five kinds 
of existence for the Lord: firstly as his absolute state {para), 
secondly as vyuha^ thirdly as vibhavdvatdra (primary and secondary'), 
fourthly as antarydmin, and fifthly as arcdvatdra^. 

In the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd Tve hear also that by the power of 
sudaHana, or the divine Idea (by the activity of which the vyuha 
forms are produced), a divine location is produced which is of the 
nature of knowledge and bliss radiant with its {sudarsana's) glow. 
All the experiences that are enjoyed here are blissful in their nature, 
and the denizens of this transcendent spiritual world who ex¬ 
perience them are also blissful in their nature, and their bodies are 
constituted of knowledge and bliss®. The denizens of this world are 
souls emancipated in the last cycle. They remain attached, how¬ 
ever, to the form of the deity to which they were attached in the 
mundane life^. 

The Lord in the highest form is always associated with His 
power {!§aktt) LaksmI or Sri®. In the Taitva-traya and its com¬ 
mentary by Varavara we hear of three consort deities, Laksmi, 
BhQmi and Nila. Schrader points out that these deities are 
identified (in the Vihagendra-samhitd and in the Siid-upanhad) 
with will [icchd), action (Kriyd), and the direct manifesting power 
{sdksdt-sakti). In the Sitd-upcmisad^ to which Schrader refers, 
Slid is described as the Mahalaksmi which exists in the three forms, 
icchdy jAdna and kriyd, Sita is there regarded as the power which 
exists different from, and as one with, the supreme Lord, consti¬ 
tuting within herself all the conscious and unconscious entities of 
the universe. It exists also in three forms as Laksmi, Bhumi and 


^ Tattva-traya, 139, 140. 

® See quotation from Vi$vaksena-sajfihitd quoted in Tattva-traya^ p. 122. 
® iuddhd pUrvoditd srftir yd sd vyuhd~di-hhedin1 

sudarsand-khydt samkalpat tasya eva prabho~jjvald. 
jHandnandamayl stydnd desa-bhdvarrt vrajaty' uta 
sa deiaij. paramarp vyoma nirmalartt puru^at param, etc. 

Ahirbudhnya-sanihitdi Vl. 21-22. 

* Ibid. VI. 25 . 


* Ibid. VI. 29. 
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Nila, as benediction, power, and as the Sun, the ?d[oon and Fire. 
The third form is responsible for the development of all kinds of 
vegetation and all temporal determinations^. 

In the sixth chapter of the Ahirbudknya-mmhitd the inter¬ 
mediate creation is described. It is said there that the power of 
God as the supreme ego is at once one and different from Him. The 
I.ord cannot exist without His power nor can the power exist with¬ 
out Him. These two are regarded as the ultimate cause of the world. 
The manifestations that are revealed as the vyuhas and the vibhavas 
are regarded as pure, for through their meditations theyogins attain 
their desired end^. From the vyuka and the vibhava proceed the 
impure creation {^uddhetard-sr^tiy. Power is of two kinds, i.e. 
power as activity, and power as determinants of being or existence 
(bkutt-sakti). This hhuti-iakti may be regarded as a moving Idea 
{samkalpamayi murti). The process of activity inherent in it may be 
regarded as manifesting itself in the form of ideas or concepts 
actualizing themselves as modes of reality. The impure creation is 
of a threefold nature as purusa^ guna and kdla (time). Purusa is re¬ 
garded as a unity or colony of pairs of males and females of the four 
castes, and these four pairs emanate from the mouth, breast, thighs 
and legs of Pradyumna. From the forehead, eyebrows, and ears of 
Pradyumna also emanate the subtle causal state of time and the 
gunas {sukpna-kdla-gund-vasthd). After the emanation of these 
entities the work of their growth and development was left to 
Aniruddha, who by the fervour of his Yoga evolved the original 
element of time in its twofold form as kdla and niyati. Pie also 
evolved the original energy as gma into the three forms of sattva^ 


^ Certain peculiar .interpretatior a of the icchd-iaktif hriya-iakti and sak$at- 
iakti are to be found in the Sltd-upani^ad. The Sdtvata-^artthitd (ix. 85) describes 
twelve other energies auch as ' 

lak^mlp, pustir, dayd nidrd, ksamd, kdnth sarasvatJ, * 

dhrtir maitrt ratis tuftir matir dvddasdmf smrtd. 

See also Schrader’s Introduction to Fahcaratra, p. 55. The theory of these 
energies is associated with the avatdra theory. 

® Schrader, on the evidence of Padma-tantra, says that god as para or ulti¬ 
mate is sometimes identified with and sometimes distinguished from the vyttha 
Vasudeva. The para Vasudeva becomes vyuha Vasudeva with His one half and 
remains as NSrSyana, the creator of the primeval water (mdyd). Paflcaratra, 
P- S 3 - 

® bhutih suddhetard vi^^oh purufo dvi-caturtnayap 

sa manOndtfi satnShdro hrahtna-kfattradi’-bhedindm. 

Akirbudhnya-samhita, vi. 8-9, 
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rajas and tamos in succession, i.e. the original primeval energy as 
gtina (called sometimes prakjrti in cognate literature) was first 
evolved into sattva guna; from it evolved the rajas, and from the 
rajas evolved tht jtamas. This original undeveloped guna produced 
from Pradyumna (which, in other words, may be termed prakfti) 
receives impregnation from the fervour of Aniruddha, and thereby 
evolves itself first into sattva, then into rajas, and then into 
tamos. This doctrine can therefore be regarded as sat-kdrya-vdda 
only in a limited sense; for without this further impregnation from 
the fervour of Aniruddha, it could not by itself have produced the 
different gunas of sattva, rajas and tamasK 

Aniruddha, however, was directed by Pradyumna not only to 
develop the unconscious power (sakti) but also the puru^a which 
exists as it were inside that power, which shows itself as niyait 
(destiny) and kdla (time). From the unconscious power as destiny 
and time evolves first the sattva and from it the rajas and from the 
^ rajas the tamas. According to the Viwaksena-samhitd, Aniruddha 
created Brahma and Brahma created all the men and women of the 
four castes^. 

Buddhi evolves from tamas and from that ahamkdra and from 
that evolve the five tan-mdtras, and also the eleven senses. From 
the five tan-mdtras the five gross elements are produced, and from 
these, all things, which are the modifications of the gross elements. 

The word purusa is used here in a special sense, and not in the 
ordinary S&mkhya sense. Purusa here signifies a colony of selves, 
like cells in a honeycomb®. These selves are associated with the 
beginningless vdsands or root-irnpressions. They are but the special 

^ antafistha-purufSm saktirri tdm dddya sva~mflrti~gdip, 

sanwardhayati yogena hy anirudhahi sva-tejasd. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, vi. 14, 

* The Vi^vaksma-samhita criticizes in this connection the Vedic people, who 
did not believe in the monotheistic God but depended on the Vedic sacrificial 
rituals and work for the attainment of Heaven and ultimately fell down to the 
course of mundane life {satfisara ): 

trayl-mdrgefu niptdtdfy phala-vdde ramanti te 
devadln eva manvand na ca mam menire param 
tamati-prdyds tv ime kecin mama ninddtri prakurvate 
samldpajft kurvate vyagrarp veda-vdde$u mffhitdtt 
mdtti na jdnanti mohena mayi bhakti-pardPmukhdh 
svargd~di$u ramanty ete avasdne patanti te. 

Tattva-traya, p. 128. 

sarvdtmandip samafpr yd koto madhu-kfidm iva. 

Ahirbudhnya-faiphitd, vi. 33. 
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manifestations {bhuti-hhedah) of God and are in themselves omni¬ 
scient; but they are permeated by avidyd (ignorance) and the 
afflictions which are involved in its very nature, through the power 
of God acting in consonance with His thought-movement^. These 
selves thus rendered impure and finite are called and it is they 
who thus suffer bondage and strive for salvation, which they after¬ 
wards attain. The puTu^a, being made up of these selves (jwas)^ 
which are impure, is also partly impure, and is therefore regarded 
as both pure and impure {suddhy-aiuddhimaya, vi. 34). Thx^purttsa 
contains within it the germs of all human beings, which are called 
manus. They are in themselves untouched by afflictions (klesa) and 
the root-impression (dsaya), and are omniscient and impregnated 
through and through by God. Their association with avidyd 
through the will of God is therefore external. The germ of the 
caste-distinction and distinction as male and female is regarded as 
primordial and transcendent (compare purusa-sukta), and the dis¬ 
tinction is said to exist even in these manus which are said to be 
divided in four pairs. The avidyd imitates the spiritual movement 
of thought, and through it the individual selves, though pure in 
themselves, are besmeared with the impurities of root-impressions. 
These selves remain in the stage of conglomeration or association 
through the desire of Visnu, the Lord, and this stage is called 
{purusa-paday. They are made to appear and disappear from the 
nature of God. Being a manifestation of His own nature, they are 
uncreated, eternally existing, entities which are the parts of the 
very existence (bhuty-am^ak) of God. 

Through the impulse or motivation of the thought-activity of 
God, an energy (sakii) is generated from Aniruddha. Moved again 
by the desire of God, the aforesaid manus descend into this energy 
and remain there as a developing foetus {tisthanti kalalfbhutdh, vi. 
45). The energy of Visnu is of a twofold nature, as dynamic 
activity (kriydkhya) and as determining being {hhilti), the latter 
being the result of the former®. This dynamic activity is difiFerent 


dtmano bhUti-bhedds te :iarva-^jn&li sarvato-mukhSli 
hhagavac^chaktumayaivam manda-tlvradl-^bhdvayd 
tat-tat-sudarsano-nmefa-^nimesd-nukrtS^tmand 
sarvato*vidyayd viddhdh kleiamayd vaslkrtdh. 


Ahirbudhnya-saiphitd, vi. 35, 36* 


viptoh sarpikalpa-rUpena sthitvdsrmn pauni^e pade. Ibid. VT* 41. 
kriydkhyo yo^yam unme^ah sa hhilii^parivattakalu Ibid. VI. 29. 
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from God, the possessor of this energy. It is designated variously 
Laksmt and desire {satnkalpa) or free will {s’udtantrya-Tnula icchdttnd). 
"rhis will operates as an intellectual visualization {pek^d-rupab 
hriyd-'phdldh)^ which again produces the other manitestations of 
God as avyakta, kdla and puru§a. At the time of each creation H'e 
associates the avyukia with the evolutionary tendencies, the kdla 
with its operative movement {kalana) and the puru§a with all kinds 
of experiences. -At the time of dissolution these powers are with¬ 
drawn. 

In the foetus-like condition of the manus in the energy {sakti) 
of God there exist the entities otguna and kdla. I hrough the opera¬ 
tion of the supreme energy or will of God (^Vtfitu-satnkalpa-coditaJi) 
there springs up from time-energy {kdla-sakti) the subtle Destiny 
lniyati\ which represents the universal ordering element {sarva- 
niydmakah). The time a,nd guna exist in the womb of the sakti. The 
conception of this sakti is thus different from that oi prakrti of the 
Sarpkhya-Patanjala in that the gums are the only root-elements, 
and time is conceived as somehow^ included in the operation of the 
gtinas. As the niyati is produced from the time-energy, the manus 
descend into this category. Later on there springs from niyati, time 
(kdla) through the will of God, and then the manus descend again 
into this category^. It has already been said that the kdla energy 
and guna are co-existing elements in the primordial sakti of God. 
Now this ^/«n<2-potential manifests itself in a course of gradual 
emergence through time. As the sattm-guna first manifests itself 
through time, the manus descend into that category and later on, 
with the emergence of rajas from sattva and of tamas from rajas, 
they descend into the rajas and the tamas. 7 he emergence of rajas 
from sattva and of tamas from rajas is due to the operation of the 
will-activity of God {vi$nu~samkalpa^coditdt). fhough the will- 
dynamic of Visnu is both immanent and transcendent throughout 
the process of succeeding emergents, yet Visnu is regarded as 
specially presiding over sattva, BrahmS. over rajas, and Rudra over 
tamas. Tamas is regarded as heavy [guru), agglutinative {vt^pam’- 

^ In describing the process of dissolution it is said that at one stage the uni¬ 
verse exists only as time (kdla). The energy manifested in time (kdla-gata- 
iaktili) is called kdla^ and it is this energy that moves all things or behaves the 
transformer of all things (asesa^prakdlinl). Ahirbudhnya’^saTfihitdf iv. 4S. ^ ^tiie 
is described also as the agent that breaks up all things, just as the violence of 
a river breaks its banks: Kalayaty akhilatft kdlyam yathd rayafi* 

Ibid, VI. 51, 
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bkana), delusive (niohana) and statical {aprawttimat)\ rajas is 
always moving and sorrowful; sattva is described as light, trans¬ 
parent and devoid of impurities or defects and pleasurable^. With 
the development of the three through the will of God, a part 

of these gunas attains sameness of character, and this part is the 
unity of the three {traigunya), the equilibrium oigunas {guna- 
sd?nya)t ignorance (avidyd)^ nature (svabkdva)^ cause (yoni)^ the 
unchangeable (akfara), the causeless (ayont), and the cause as gu^a 

(guna-yonif. . -i. x r u 

This participation in equal proportions (anyundnatinkta) ot the 

gunas in a state of equilibrium {guna-sdmya)^ which is essentially 
of the nature of tatnas {tatnomayd)^ is called the root (mula) and the 
prakrti by the Samkhyists, and the manus descending into that 
category by gradual stages are known by the names conglomeration 
isamasti\ puru^a^ the cause (jyom), and the unchangeable ikutastha). 
The category of time, which is the transforming activity of the 
world [jagatah samprakalanam)^ associates and dissociates the 
purusa and the prakrti for the production of the effects. The thought 
power of God, however, works through the tripartite union of time, 
prakfti and the manus, behaving as the material cause, like a lump 
of clay, and produces all the categories beginning with mahat to the 
gross elements of earth, water, etc. Like water or clay, the prakrti 
is the evolutionary or material cause, the^wrw^a is the unchangeable 
category that contributes to the causal operation merely by its con¬ 
tiguity-*. The category of time is the internal dynamic pervading the 
prakrti and the purusa. The trinity oi prakrti, purusa and kdla is the 
basis for the development of all the succeeding categories. In this 


^ sattvarn tatra laghu svacchunt gu^a-rUpam anamayam. Ahirhudhnya^satphitd, 
VI. 52 ^ tad etat pracalmn duhhhatp rajali saivat pravrttirnat. Ibid, vi. 57 5 gtttti 
vi^tambhanarn sasvan mohanam cdpravrttimat. Ibid. vi. 60, 

“ sudarianamayenai'va samfialpendHra vai harelt 

codyamdne'pi srHy-o^rituirn partfarn gwia-yugatp. tadd 
antsatah sdmyattt ayati viftfu-satfikatpa-coditam. Ibid, vi. 61—62. 
The passage is somewhat obscure, in so far as it is difficult to understand how 
xYiegui^as become partially {amsatah) similar. The idea probably is that, when the 
gw,ias are moved forward for creative purposes, some parts of these guifas fail to 
show their distinctive features, and show themselves as similar to one another. 
In this stage the specific characters of only these evolving guijm are annulled, and 
they appear as one with iamas. The proportion of sattva that appears to be 
similar to tamas is also the proportion in which tamos becomes similar to rajas. 
® payo-nird-ddivat tatra prakrtih parindmini 

pumdn aparindml san sannidhdnena kdranam 
kdlah pacati tattve dve prakrtirp. purusarp ca ha. Ibid, vii. 5 , 6 . 
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trinity prakfti is the evolutionary cause that undergoes the trans¬ 
formation, ptirusa, though unmoved in itself, is that which by its 
very presence gives the occasion for the transformation, and time 
is the inner dynamic that behaves as the inner synthetic or struc¬ 
tural cause, But these causes in themselves are not sufficient to 
produce the development of the trinity. The trinity is moved to de¬ 
velop on the evolutionary line by the spiritual activity of God. 
Purusa is regarded as the adhisthdna-karana, kdla as the principle 
of inner activity, and the spiritual activity of God as the transcendent 
and immanent agent in which the causal trinity finds its funda¬ 
mental active principle. As the first stage of such a development 
there emerges the category of mahat, which is called by different 
names, e.g. vidyd, gauh, yavani, brdhmt, vadhuy vrddhi, matiy 
madhuy akhydti, tsvara, and prajm. According to the prominence 
of tamasy sattva and rajaSy the category of mahat is known by three 
different names, kdluy buddhi and prdnUy in accordance with the 
moments in which there are special manifestations of tamaSy saliva 
and rajas^. Gross time as moments, instants or the like, the in- 
telHgizing activity of thought {buddhi) and the volitional activity 
{prana) may also be regarded as the tripartite distinction of mahaP, 
There seems to be a tacit implication here that the activity implied 
in both thought and volition is schematized, as it were, through 
time. The unity of thought and volition is effected through the 
element of time; for time has been regarded as the kalana-kdranay 
or the structural cause. The sattva side of the mahat manifests itself 
as virtue {dharma)y knowledge {jndna), disinclination (vairdgya), 
and all mental powers {aiharya). The opposite of these is associated 
with that moment of mahat which is associated with the manifesta¬ 
tion of tamas. 

With the evolution of the mahat the mams descend into it. 
From the mahat and in the mahat there spring the senses by which 
the objects are perceived as existent or non-existent®. Again, from 
and in the mahat there springs the ahamkdra through the influence 

buddhis tathd pr(t^ iti tredha sa glyate 
tamafi-sattva^rajo-bheddt tat^tad-unme^a-sanjnaya. 
j _ Ahirbudhnya-sarjthitdy vn. 9. 

kdlas trufi-la'Cddy dtm& buddhir adhyavtxsdyinl 
prdi^ab prayatanOkara ity* etd mahato bhiddh. Ibid. vn. 11, 
hodhanatft ndma vaidyoTp tadindriyaifi tefu jdyate 
yendrthdn adhyavasyeyuti sad~amt~pTavibhdginn1fi. Ibid. vn. 14. 
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of the spiritual energy of GocU. This ahamkdra is also called by the 
names of abhimdna, prajdpati, ahkimantd and boddhd. The aham¬ 
kdra is of three kinds, vaikdrika, taijasa and hhutadi, in accordance 
with the predominance of sattva, rajas or tamas. The ahamkdra 
manifests itself as will, anger, greed, mind {manas), and desire 
{trsd). When the ahamkdra is produced, the mantis descend into it. 
From ahamkdra there is then produced the organ of thinking 
(cintandttnakam indriyam) of the manus called manas. It is at this 
stage that the manus first become thinking entities. From the tamas 
side of ahamkdra as hhiitadi there is produced the sahda-tan-mdtra^ 
from which the dkasa is produced. Akdsa is associated with the 
quality of sabda and gives room for all things. Akdsa is thus to be 
regarded as unoccupied space, which is supposed to be associated 
with the quality of sound^. With the emergence of akdsa the manus 
descend into that category. From the vaikdrika ahamkdra there 
spring the organs of hearing and of speech^. The manus at this stage 
become associated with these senses. Then from the bhiitddt, by 
the spiritual desire of God, the touch-potential is produced, and 
from this is produced the air (vdyu). By the spiritual desire of God 
the sense-organ of touch and the active organ of the hand are pro¬ 
duced from the vaikdrika ahamkdra. At this stage the manus be¬ 
come associated with these two receptive and active senses. From 
the bhutddi there is then produced the light-heat potential from 
which is produced the gross light-heat. Again, from the vaikdrika 
ahamkdra the visual organ and the active organ of the feet are pro¬ 
duced, and the manus are associated with them. From the bhutddi 
the taste-potential is produced, and from it is produced water. 
Further, from the vaikdrika ahamkdra there is produced the taste- 
organ and the sex-organ, and the manus are associated with them. 
From the bhutddi there is produced the odour-potential and from 
it the earth. Also, from the vaikdrika ahamkdra there arises the 
cognitive sense of smelling and the active sense of secretion. The 
manus at this stage descend into this category through the spiritual 
creative desire of God*. 


1 vidyayd udare tatrShatfikrtir ndma jdyate, Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, vn. 15. 

sabdaV-ka-gurtam dkdsam avak&iapraddyi ca. Ibid. vii. 2Z. 

® tadu vaikdrikdt punafi srotram vdg iti viinana-karme-ndnya-yugam mtine. 
Ibid. VII. 23-24. 

* Ibid. VII. 39, 40. 
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'I'he process of development herein sketched shows that one 
active sense and one cognitive sense arise together with the develop¬ 
ment of each category of matter, and with the final development of 
all the categories of matter there develop all the ten senses (cog¬ 
nitive and conative) in pairs. In the chapter on the gradual dissolu¬ 
tion of the categories we see that with the dissolution of each cate¬ 
gory of matter a pair of senses also is dissolved. The implication of 
this seems to be that there is at each stage a co-operation of the 
material categories and the cognitive and conative senses. The selves 
descend into the different categories as they develop in the pro¬ 
gressive order of evolution, and the implication of this probability 
is that the selves, having been associated from the beginning with 
the evolution of the categories, may easily associate themselves with 
the senses and the object of the senses. When all the categories of 
matter and the ten senses are developed, there are produced the 
function of imagination, energy of will {samrambha)y and the five 
prdnas from tnanas^ ahamkdra and buddhi\ and through their de¬ 
velopment are produced all the elements that may co-operate to¬ 
gether to form the concrete personality^. The order followed in the 
process of development in evolution was maintained in an inverse 
manner at the time of dissolution. 

The above-mentioned tnanus produce in their wives many 
children, who are called mdnams. They in their turn produce many 
other children who are called the new mdnavas^ or the new men, in 
all the four castes. Those among them who perform their work for 
a hundred years with true discriminative knowledge enter into the 
supreme person of Hari. Those, however, who perform their 
with motives of reaping their effects pass through rebirths in 
consonance with their actions. As has been said before, the tnanus 
may be regarded as the individuated forms of the original kutastha 
Purusa. All thejtvas are thus but parts of Vispu’s own self-realizing 
being (bhuty-aTtisa). Now the prakrti^ which is also called vidyd^ 

‘ satfikalpai caiva samramhhafi prSndh paflcavidhas tatha 

tnanaso’harpkTter buddher jdyante pUrvarn eva tu 
evarri sampilrna-sarvafigdh prdT^dpanddi-samyutdfy 
sarve-ndriya-yutas tatra dehino manavo mune. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, vn. 42, 43. 

Thus from bhOtddi, acting in association with taijasa n'namkdra, are produced 
successively the five tan~mdtras of iabda, sparia, rdpa, rasa and gandha, from each 
of which in the same order are produced the five bhutas of dkasa, vdyu, teyas, 
ap and prthixM. Again, from the associated work of taijasa and vaikdrika 
uhatjiknra there are produced the five cognitive and conative senses. 
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and which at the time of the creative process showers itself as rain 
and produces the food-grains, and which at the beginning of the 
dissolution shows itself as a drying force, begins to manifest itself 
as showering clouds and produces the food-grains. By consuming 
the food thus produced by nature men fall from their original state 
of perfect knowledge (jndna-bhra?nsatn prapadyante). At such a 
stage the original maniis produce the scriptures for the guidance of 
those men who have fallen from their original omniscience. 
Thence men can only attain their highest goal by following the 
guidance of the scriptures^. It thus appears that the power of 
Visnu as consciousness, bliss and action splits itself into twofold 
form as the realizing activity and the object, called respectively the 
bhdvaka and the bhdvya. The former is the thought-activity of the 
Lord and the latter is that part of Him which manifests itself as the 
object of this activity. This leads to the pure and the impure crea¬ 
tion. The kufastka puru§a of the four rnanus stands intermediate 
between the pure and the impure creation^. There is nothing what¬ 
soever outside the sphere of the Sudarsana sakti of the Lord. 

On the central question of the relation of God with th^jivas the 
general view of the Pahearatra, as well as that of the Ahirbudhnyat 
seems to be that at the time of dissolution they return to God 
and remain in a potential form in Him, but again separate out at the 
time of the new creation. At the time of emancipation, however, 
they enter into God, never to come out of Him. But though they 
enter into Him, they do not become one with Him, but have an 
independent existence in Him or enter into the abode of V isnu, the 
Vaikuntha, which is often regarded as identical with Him. This is 
probably a state of what is found in many places described as the 
salokya-mukti. In the fourteenth chapter of the Ahirhudhnya- 
samhitd mukti is described as the attainment of Godhood {hhaga- 
vattd-mayi mtikti, or •vaisnavam tad viset padarrif. The means by 

^ tat tu vaidyarji payaft prdsya sarve mdnava -manavd)} 
jfldna-bhrarnsatn prapadyante sarva~jndh svata etia te. 

Afiirbudhnya~samhitd, vri. 61, 62. 

Compare this with the Jewish Christian doctrine of the fall of man, as suggested 
by Schrader's introduction to the PahearStra, p. 78, 

® atpsayofi purujto madhye yafy sthitafi sa catur-yugafy 

fuddhe-tara-mayam viddhi kufasthaip taTfi mahd-mune. Ibid.vw. 70, 

Compare the view of the Gau<^iya school, which regards the;n;a as the tatasthd ■ 
iakti of God, which is between the antarangd and the vahiraftgd Sakti. 

® Ibid. XIV. 3, 4 and 41. 
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which mukti can be attained is said to be a virtuous course of action 
without seeking any selfish ends^. Thtjtvas are described as begin¬ 
ningless, infinite, and as pure consciousness and bliss, and as being 
largely of the nature of God (bhagavanmaya); but still they are 
described as owing their existence to the spiritual energy of God 
(bhagavad-bhdmtdh saddy^. This idea is further clarified when it is 
said that side by side with the bhdvya and the bhdvaka powers of 
God we have a third power called th.^^ purn-iakti, of which we hear 
in the Gita as Ksetrajna-iakti and in the Gaudiya school as tafastha 
saktP. Apart from the three powers of God as creation, mainte¬ 
nance and destruction, He has a fourth and a fifth power called 
favour (anugraha) and disfavour (nigraha). The I/Ord is, of course, 
self-realized and has no unachieved end, and has absolutely unim¬ 
peachable independence; but still in His playful activity He acts 
like a king just as He wishes^. This idea of krtdd is repeated in the 
Gaudiya school as Itld. All these activities of His are but the dif¬ 
ferent manifestations of His thought-activity called sudarsana. In 
His own playful activity as disfavour He covers up the natural con¬ 
dition of the jiva, so that in place of His infinitude, he appears as 
atomic, in place of His omnipotence, he can do but little, in place 
of His omniscience, He becomes largely ignorant and possesses but 
little knowledge. These are the three impurities and the three types 
of bondage. Through this covering activity the jiva is afflicted with 
ignorance, egoism, attachment, antipathy, etc. Being afflicted by 
ignorance and the passions, and being goaded by the tendency to¬ 
wards achieving the desirable and avoiding the undesirable, He 
performs actions leading to beneficial and harmful results. He thus 
undergoes the cycle of birth and rebirth, and is infested with dif¬ 
ferent kinds of root-instincts (vdsand). It is through the power of 
this bondage and its requirements that the powers of creation, 
maintenance and destruction are roused and made active to arrange 
for rewards and punishments in accordance with the kannas of the 
Jivas. As proceeding from the very playful nature of God, which 
precedes time {kdla)^ and is beginningless, the bondage also is said 
to be beginningless. The above description of bondage as happening 

* sddhanatjt tasya ca prokto dharmo nirahhisandhikafy. 

j . _ Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, xiv, 4. 

Ibid. ® pwft-saklik kdlamayy anyd pumdn so'yam udiritak. Ibid. xiv. jo. 

4 ■ , 

sarvatr an-aniiyojyarn tat svdtantryani dtvyatn Isitult 

cwdpta-visva-kdmapi kridate rdjavad vail. Ibid. xiv. 13. 
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at some time through a process of fall from original nature is by way 
of analysis of the situation. Through the power of God as anugraha, 
or grace, God stops the course of karma for SLjiva on whose con¬ 
dition of sorrow and suffering He happens to take pity. With the 
cessation of the good and bad deeds and their beneficent and harm¬ 
ful results through the grace of God the jiva looks forward to 
emancipation and is moved by a feeling of disinclination and begins 
to have discriminative knowledge. He then turns to scriptures and 
to teachers, follows the course of action dictated by Saijtkhya and 
Yoga, and attains the Vedantic knowledge, finally to enter the 
ultimate abode of Visnu. 

Laksinl is regarded as the ultimate eternal power of Visnu, and 
she is also called by the names Gauri, Sarasvati and Dhenu. It is 
this supreme power that manifests itself as Sarpkarsana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha. Thus, these separate powers are observable only 
when they manifest themselves, but even when they do not mani¬ 
fest themselves they exist in God as His great supreme power 
LaksmI. It is this LaksmI that is called Brahma, Visiju, or Siva. 
The vyakti^ avyakti^ putusa and kala or sdmkhya and yoga are all 
represented in the LaksmI. LaksmI is the ultimate supreme power 
into which all the others resolve themselves. As distinct from the 
other manifested powers it is often called the fifth power. 1 he 
emancipated person enters into this LaksmI, which is regarded as 
the highest abode of Visnu {param dhdma or paramam padam), or 
the highest Brahman. This power (sakti) is also regarded as having 
an inner feeling of bliss; and yet it is of the nature of bliss, and is 
designated as the bhdva form of Visnu and also as the ujjvala 
(shining). This sakti is also regarded as discharging the five func¬ 
tions (panca-krtya-kari) of creation, maintenance, destruction, 
grace and disfavour mentioned above. Brahman, as associated with 
this sakti, is called the highest Vis^u as distinguished from the 
lower Visnu, the god of maintenance. This mkti is always in a state 
of internal agitation though it may not be observed as such from 
outward appearance. This internal agitation and movement are so 
subtle that they may appear to be in a state of absolute calmness 
like that of the ocean^. Thus sakti is also called the mdyd of Visnu^. 


sada pratdyamdnd'pi sUk^mair bhavairalaksanaib. 
nirvydpdreva sd bhdti staimityam iva co'dadheft. 
tayai vopahitmjt Brahma nirvikalparp nirahjanam. 


Ahirbudhnya-saifthitd, Ll. 49. 

mdyd'scarya-karatveiia paflca~krtya~karl sadd. Ibid. Li- 5 ^- 
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It is a part of this power that transforms itself as the hhdvya and the 
bhdvaka sakti, of which the latter is also known by the name 
sudarsana. The bhdvya shows itself as the world, and its objective 
import is the world. 

The thought-activity by which the concept shows itself in the 
ideal and in the objective world as thought and its significance, the 
object, is the epitome of the power of Sudarsana. When all the ex¬ 
ternal movement of the objective is ideally grasped in the word, we 
have also in it the manifestation of the power of Sudarsana, or the 
supreme thought-activity of God. All the causality of the objective 
world is but a mode of the manifestation of the Sudarsana power. 
Thus not only all the movements of the external world of nature 
and the movement implied in speech, btit the subjective-objective 
movement by which the world is held together in thought and in 
speech are the manifestation of the Sudarsana power. All expressions 
or manifestations are either in the way of qualities or actions, and 
both are manifestations of the Sudarsana power of God. Our words 
can signify only these two ways of being. For this reason they refer 
only to the Sudarsana, which is attributive to God, but cannot ex¬ 
press the nature of God. Words, therefore, cannot reveal the nature 
of God. The word may hold the universe within it as its mystic 
symbol and may represent within it all its energies, but, in any case, 
though it may engulf within it the whole universe and secure the 
merging of the universe in itself and can identify itself with God, 
"such identification can only be with the Sudarsana power of God, 
and the entrance into God, or the realization of Him through the 
word or thought, can only be through the Sudarsana power, which 
is a part of I/aksmi. Thus unity with God can only mean union with 
Sudarsana, or entrance into Laksmi^. 

Adoration (namah) means the spontaneous acceptance of the 
highest Lord as the master on the part of a man who has achieved 
it through a wise enlightenment^. Superiority (jydydn) consists of 
greatness of qualities and existence in earlier time®. God alone is 
superior, and everything else is inferior. The relation between the 
latter and the former is that the latter exists for the former or is 
dependent on the former. This relation is called (sesa~sesitd). The 

^ Ahirbudhnya-sariihitdy i.i. 69-78. 

“ prekfdvatah pravrttir yd prahvl-hhavd-tmikd svatafi 

utk/ffatfi param uddtsya tan namah pariglyate. Ibid. 1.11. 2. 
kdlato guifatas caiva prakarfo yatra tifphati 

sabdas tarn mukhyaya vfttyd jydydn ity avalambate. Ibid. lii. 4. 
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reistion between the two is that one should be the adorer and the 
other the adored {nantr-nantaz>ya~bhdva). True adoration is when 
such an adoration proceeds naturally as a result ot such a relation, 
without any other motive or end of any kind—the only idea being 
that God is supremely superior to me and I am absolutely inferior 
to Hirnh This process of adoration not only takes the adorer to 
God, but also brings God to him. The presence of any motive of 
any kind spoils the effectuation of the adoration. This adoration is 
the first part of the process oiprapatti, or seeking the protection of 
God 2 Now on account of the presence of beginningless root- 
impressions {vdsii7id\ and of natural insignificance of power and 
association with impurity, man’s power of knowledge or wisdom 
becomes obstructed; and when a man becomes fully conscious of 
such weakness, he acquires the quality of kdrpanya or lowliness. 
A feeling or consciousness of one’s independence obstructs this 
quality of lowliness. The great faith that the supreme God is always 
merciful is called the quality of mahd-viwdsa, Tlie idea that God is 
neutral and bestows His gifts only in proportion to one s deeds 
obstructs this quality. The idea that, since He is all-merciful and 
all-powerful, He would certainly protect us, produces the quality 
of faith in God’s protective power. The notion that God, being 
quaiityless, is indifferent to any appeal for protection obstructs this 
quality. Acceptance of the Lord as the supreme master whose 
commands should on no account be disobeyed produces the quality 
of docility [prdtikulya-vivarjana). Service of God in a manner not 
prescribed in the scriptures obstructs this quality. The strong re¬ 
solve of the mind to work in accordance with God’s wishes, with 
the full conviction that the sentient and the non-sentient of the 
world are but parts of His nature, produces the quality of sub¬ 
mission. An inimical disposition towards the beings of the world 
obstructs this quality. A true adoration {namah) to God must be 
associated with all the aforesaid qualities. True adoration must 
carry with it the conviction that the sense of possession that we have 
in all things, due to beginningless instinctive passions and desires, 
is all false, and the adorer should feel that he has neither inde¬ 
pendence nor anything that he may call his own. “My body, my 

1 upSdhi-rahitend' yatft yena bhdvena cetanah 

namati jydyase tasmai tad vd namanam ucyate, 

Ahirbudhnya~samhitd, LH. 9. 


3 


phalepsd tad-vitodhinJ, Ibid. Ui, 15. 
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richCvS, my relations do not belong to me, they all belong to God”; 
such is the conviction that should generate the spirit with which 
the adoration should be offered. The adorer should feel that the 
process of adoration is the only way through which he can obtain 
his highest realization, by offering himself to God and by drawing 
God to himself at the same time. The purpose of adoration is thus 
the supreme self-abnegation and self-offering to God, leaving no¬ 
thing for oneself. The world comes out of God and yet exists in a 
relation of inherence, so that He is both the agent and the material 
cause of the world, and the adorer must always be fully conscious 
of the greatness of God in all its aspects. 

The above doctrine of prapatti, or nydsuy or sarand-gatiy as the 
means of winning God’s grace, has also been described in Chapter 
XXVII and it virtually means the qualities just described^, larand-gati 
is here defined as prayer for God's help in association with the con¬ 
viction of one’s being merged in sin and guilt, together with a belief 
in one’s absolute helplessness and a sense of being totally lost with¬ 
out the protecting grace of God^, The person who takes to the path 
of this prapatti achieves the fruits of all tapaSy sacrifices, pilgrimages 
and gifts, and attains salvation easily without resorting to any other 
methods®. It is further said that on the part of the devotee following 
the path of prapatti all that is necessary is to stick firmly to the 
attitude of absolute dependence on God, associated with a sense of 
absolute helplessness. He has no efforts to make other than to keep 
himself in the prayerful spirit; all the rest is done by God. Prapatti 
is thus a updya-jftdna and not a updya; for it is a mental attitude 
and does not presuppose any action. It is like a boat on which the 
passenger merely sits, while it is the business of the boatman to 
do the resri. 
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Ibid. XXXVII. 


so4hd hi veda-vidxi^o vadanty enam mahd^mune 
dnukfdyasya samkalpah pratikfdyasya varjanaiji 
rak^^yciU ti viivdso gopi/va-varanarn tathct. 
dtma-niksepa-kdrpaxiya ^ad-vidhd iaravd-gatih. 

Ahirbudhnya-mmkitdy xxxvil. 27, 28. 
aham asmy aparddhdndm dlayo^kihcano* gatih 
tvam e%}Q 'pdyabhdto me bhave^ti prdrthand-matili, 
iaratidgaiir ity^ukid sd deve'smin prayujyatdtp. 

Ibid, xxxvn. 30 * 31 . 

34 and 35. 

atra ridvi^ ti d/’sfdntdd upaya^jUdnam eva tu 
narena kptyarn anyat tu nmikasye'va taddhareh. 

Ahirbudhnya’^samhitd, 
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Describing the process of pure creation, it is said that at the 
time of pralaya ail effects are reduced to a dormant state, and there 
is no movement of any kind. All the six qualities of the Lord, 
namdy jndna, sakti, bala, aismryay vlrya and tejas described above, 
are in a state of absolute calmness like the sky without a puff of air 
in it^. This assemblage of powers in a state of calmness is Lak.sml, 
which exists as it were like the very void. From its own spontaneity 
it seems to wish to burst forth and turn itself into active opera¬ 
tions. This power of God, though differentiated from Him, may 
be regarded as being His very nature. It is only when it thus 
cornea out in activfe forms that it can be recognized as power, or 
sakti. When embedded in the potential form, it is indistinguish¬ 
able from the Lord Himself. These gunas of God should not, 
however, be confused with the gunas of prakrtiy which evolve 
at a much lower stage in the course of the process of impure 
creation. 

As regards the vyuhas, it is said that baipkarsana carries in him 
the whole universe, as if it were a spot at the parting of the hairs 
{tilakdlaka). The universe as it exists in Samkarsana is still in an 
unmanifested form. He is the support of the universe i^ase^a- 
hhtiv^CLnci-dhciTCi^^. The tnanuSy time and pTakfti came out of I rad- 
yumna®. It is through the influence of Pradyumna that men are 
actuated to perform their work in accordance with the sdstras\ 
Aniruddha, also called Maha-vi§nu, is the god of power and energy, 
and it is through his efforts that the creation and the maintenance 
of the world are possible. It is he who makes the world grow^ It is 
through him that the world lives without fear and ultimate salvation 
is possible. According to Sankara’s account Samkarsana stands for 
the individual soul, Pradyumna for manas and iVniruddha for the 
Ego {ahamkdmf. Such a view is rather rare in the existing Paiica- 
ratra literature. In the Visvaksena-samhitdy as quoted in the 
Tattva-trayay it is said that Sanikarsana acts as the superintendent 

* pfirna-stimita-fd^-gu^yam asamlrS-mvaro-pamam. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, v. 3. 

* All the sdstras are said to have been produced by SaiTikar^apa, and it is in 
him that they disappear at the time of pralaya. Ahirhudhnya, lv. 16. 

® Ibid. VI. 9-1:2. * Ibid. LV. 18. Pradyumna is also called Vlra. 

* There are, however, many conflicting views about .these functions of the 
different vyUhas. See Lakpnl-tantra, IV. ii~20, also Vi?mheha~sarp.hita, as 
quoted in the Tattva-traya. 

* Veddnta-smra, ii. 2. 42, Sankara’s commentary. 
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of the souls, and Pradyumna is described as manomaya or the mind, 
but nothing is said about Anin.iddha. In the Laksmi-tantray vi. 
9-14, it is said that Samkarsana was like the soul, buddhi and manas 
and Vasudeva, the playful creative activity. In the Vi§vaksena- 
samhitd Aniruddha is regarded as the creator of the misra-varga 
(pure-impure creation, such as niyati), etc., and Sarpkarsapa is re¬ 
garded as the being who separated the principle of life from nature 
and became Pradyumna. But in the Ahirhudhnya the difference 
between the puru§a and prakrti starts in the Pradyumna stage, and 
not in the Samkarsana stage, and Aniruddha is regarded in the 
Ahirhudhnya as the superintendent of the sattva and therethrough 
of ail that come from it and the manus^. According to the Akir- 
budhnya LaksmI is described as the power of God, but according to 
Uttara-ndrdyana we have LaksmI and Bhumi, and according to the 
Tattva-traya LaksmI, Bhumi and Nila. In the Vihagendra- 
samhitdy il. 8, these three are regarded as icchd, kriyd and sdk§dU 
sakti of the Devi. In the SUd-upanisad also we have the same in¬ 
terpretation, and this is also associated there with Vaikhdnasa 
tradition,. The Vihagendra speaks of the eight saktis of Sudarsana, 
ktrtiy srly vijayd, sraddha, smrti, medhdy dhrti and ksamd, and in 
the Sdtrata-samhitd (ix. 85) we hear of the twelve saktis emanating 
from the Srivatsa of Visnu: these are lakpnty pusti, daydy nidrdy 
ksamdy kdntiy sarasvatiy dhrtiy maitriy rati, tusti and mati. 

The Pancaratra is based partly on the Vedic and partly on the 
Tantric system*. It therefore believes in the esoteric nature of the 
mantras. It has already been said that the world has come into 
being from the Sudarsana power; so all the natural, physical and 
other kinds of energies and powers of all things in the world are but 
manifestation of the Sudarsana. T'he power of the Sudarsana also 
manifests itself in the form of all living beings and of all that is 
inanimate, of the course of bondage and also of emancipation. 
Whatever is able to produce is to be regarded as the manifestation 
of Sudar^ana^. The mantras are also regarded as the energy of 

^ Akirbiidknya-sarfikitd, vi. 57, 

^ veda^tantrantayO‘-dbh€Lta-^ndnd^pra$avasdlinl. I VI* 9. 

* sudarsandhvayd detH sarva-^krtya-kafi vibhoh 

tan-mayaifi viddhi sdmarthyatpi sarvam sarva-'paddrthajafft 
dharmasykrthasya kdmasyo mukter bandha-trayasya ca 
yad yat $va~‘kdrya-sdmarihyam tai^^tat-^saudarsanafti vapuh. 

Ibid, XVI, 4 and 6. 
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Vf^nu as pure consciousness^. The first manifestation of this power, 
like a long-drawn sound of a bell, is called ndda, and it can only be 
perceived by the great yogtns. 'The next stage, like a bubble on the 
ocean, is called hinduy which is the identity of a name and the ob¬ 
jective power denoted by it. The next stage is the evolution of the 
objective power (ndMy~udciy(i), which is also called SabdoL-bTahitian. 
Thus, with the evolution of every alphabetic sound there is also 
the evolution of the objective power of which it is the counterpart. 
Ahithudhnya then goes on to explain the evolution of the dilferent 
vowel and consonant sounds from the power., By fourteen 

efforts there come the fourteen vowels emanating through the 
dancing of the serpent power i^Kundali-sakti) of Visnu^. By its two¬ 
fold subtle power it behaves as the cause of creation and destruction. 
This power rises in the original locus i^mida-dhard) and, when it 
comes to the stage of the navel, it is cAltd pasyaritt and is perceived 
by the yogtns. It then proceeds to the lotus of the heart and then 
passes through the throat as the audible sound. The energy of the 
vowel sounds passes througli the su^umnd nddl. In this way the 
different consonant sounds are regarded as the prototypes of dif¬ 
ferent manifestations of world-energy, and these again are regarded 
as the symbols of different kinds of gods or superintendents of 
energy®. An assemblage of some of these alphabets in different 
orders and groups, called also the lotus or the wheel {cakrd), would 
stand for the assemblage of different types of complex powers. 
The meditation and worship of these cakras would thus be expected 
to bring the objective powers typified by them under control. The 
different gods are thus associated with the different cakras of 
mantras y and by far the largest portion of the Pancaratra literature 
is dedicated to the description of the ritilals associated with these, 
the building of corresponding images, and the temples for these 
subsidiary deities. The meditation of these mantras is also regarded 
as playing diverse protective functions. 

In consonance with the ordinary method of the Tantric works 

^ sdksad vi^noh kriyd-iaktifi suddhasam'^^^^^yt 

Ahirhudhnya-samhitd, xvi. 10. 

This hiyd-iakti is also called sdmarthya or yoga or pdrameffhya or mahdiejas or 
tndyd-yoga. Ibid, xvi. 3a. 

® natl’va kundall-saktir ddyd viptor vijrmhhate. Ibid. xvi. 53. 

» visnu-saktimayd varnd visipi-saiitkalpa-jrmbhitdh 

adhiySfhitd yathd hhdvais tathd tan me nisdmaya. Ibid, xvn. 3. 
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the Ahirhudhnya describes the nervous system of the body. Ihe 
root {kdn 4 a) of all the nerves is said to be at about nine inches above 
the penis. It is an egg-shaped place four inches in length and 
breadth and made up of fat, flesh, bone and blood. Just two inches 
below the penis and about two inches from the anus we have a place 
which is called the middle of the body (^sarircL-Tncidhya)^ or simply 
the middle (madhya). It is like a quadrilateral figure, which is also 
called the dgneya-mandala. The place of the root of the nddts is also 
called the navel-wheel {ndbhi-cakra)^ which has-twelve spokes. 
Round the ndbhi-cakra there exists the serpent (kundali) with eight 
mouths, stopping the aperture called hrahma-randhra of the 
sufuitind by its body^. In the centre of the cahra there are the two 
nddds called the alatnbu^a and susuiniid. On the different sides of the 
susumna there are the following nddis: Kuhu, Varum, Vasasmm, 
Pidgald, Pilsd, Payasvinl, Sarasvatl, ^ankhini, Gandhart, Ida, 
Hastifihvd, Vihodard. But there are on the whole 72,000 nd^is in 
the body. Of these, Ida, Piitgald and su^utnnd are the most impor¬ 
tant. Of these, again, summnd, which goes to the centre of the brain, 
is the most important. As a spider remains inside the meshes of its 
thread, so the soul, as associated 'with prana or life-force, exists in¬ 
side this navel-wheel. The msumnd has five openings, of which four 
carry blood, while the central aperture is closed by the body of the 
Kundali, Other nddts are shorter in size and are connected with the 
different parts of the body. The Ida and the Ptfigald are regardea as 
being like the sun and the moon of the body. 

There are ten vdyus, or bio-motor forces of the body, called 
prana, apdna, samdna, uddna, vydna, ndga, kurrna, krkara, deva~ 
datta and dhananjaya. The prdna vdyu remains in the navel-wheel, 
but it manifests itself in the regions of the heart, mouth and the 
nose. The apdna vdyu works in the anus, penis, thighs, the legs, the 
belly, the testes, the lumbar region, the intestines, and in fact per¬ 
forms the functions of all the lower region. The vydna exists be¬ 
tween the eyes and the ears, the toes, nose, throat and the spine. 
The uddna works in the hands and the samdna through the body as 
a whole, probably discharging the general circulation^. I he func- 

1 Ahirbudhnya-sanihita, xxxii. n. This is indeed different from the descrip- 
tion found in the &dkta 7 \intra$y according to which the Kundali exists in t e 
place down below described as the sartra’-niadhya. 

® Ibid, XXXII. 33*^37. These locations and functions are different from what 
we find in the Ayur-^Veda or the Sdkta Tantras, 
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tion of the prana is to discharge the work of respiration; that of the 
vyana, to discharge the work of turning about towards a thing or 
away from it. The function of the uddna is to raise or lower the body, 
that of the samanay to feed and develop it. The function of eructation 
or vomiting is performed by the naga vdyUy and devadatta produces 
sleep and so on. These nd^s are to be purified by inhaling air by the 
idd for as long as is required to count from i to i6. This breath is to 
be held long enough to count from i to 32, and in the interval some 
forms of meditation are to be carried on. Then the yogin should inhale 
air in the same manner through tht pingald and hold that also in the 
same way. He should then exhale the breath through the Ida. He 
should practise this for three months thrice a day, three times on 
each occasion, and thus liis nddis will be purified and he will be able 
to concentrate his mind on the vdyus all over his body. In the pro¬ 
cess of the prdndydtna he should inhale air through the Ida long 
enough to count from i to 16. Then the breath is to be retained 
as long as possible, and the specific mantra is to be meditated upon; 
and then the breath is to be exhaled out by the pingald for the time 
necessary' to count from i to 16. Again, he has to inhale through the 
Pifigaldy retain the breath and exhale through the Ida. Gradually the 
period of retention of the breath called kutnbhaka is to be increased. 
He has to practise the prdndydma sixteen times in course of the 
day. This is called the process of prdndydma. As a result of this, 
he may enter the stage of samadhi, by which he may attain all 
sorts of miraculous powers, just as one may by the meditation of the 
wheel of mantras. 

But before one begins the purification of the nddis described 
above one should practise the various postures (asanas) of which 
cakray padmUy kurmay mayilra, kukkufuy vtra, svastikay bhadra, sitnka, 
mukta and gomukha are described the Ahirbudhnya. Fhe practice of 
these postures contributes to the good health of the yogtns. But these 
physical practices are of no avail unless one turns to the spiritual 
side of yoga. . Yoga is defined as the union of the lower and the 
higher souH. 'Fwo ways for the attainment of the highest reality 
are described in the Ahirbudhnya —one is that of self-offering or 
self-abnegation (dtma-samarpana or hrd-ydga) through th.e medita¬ 
tion on the highest in the form of some of His powers, as this 

1 sattiyf>go yoga ity ukto jlvdtm-paramd-tmanoh. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, XXXT. 15* 
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and that specific deity, by the practice of the mantras \ and the 
other is that of the yoga^. Ahirhudhnya, however, concentrates its 
teachings on the former, and mentions the latter in only one of 
its chapters. There are two types of soul, one within the influence 
of the prakrti and the other beyond it. The union with the highest 
is possible through karma and yoga. Karma is again of two kinds, 
that which is prompted by desires (pravartaka) and that which is 
prompted by cessation of desires (nivartaka). Of these only the 
latter can lead to emancipation, while the former leads to the attain¬ 
ment of the fruits of desires. The highest soul is described as the 
subtle (suksma), ali-pervading (sarva-ga), maintaining all (sarva- 
bhrtf pure consciousness {jndna-rupa)y without beginning and end 
{anddy--ananta)y changeless {a~mkdrin)y devoid of all cognitive or 
conative senses, devoid of names and class-notions, without colour 
and quality, yet knowing all and pervading all, self-luminous and 
yet approachable through intuitive wisdom, and the protector of 
alP. The yoga by which a union of our lower souls with this highest 
reality can be eflFected has the well-known eight accessories, yama, 
niyamaj asanas prdndydmay pratydhdra, dhdrana, dhydna and 
samadhi. 

Of these, yama is said to consist of beneficial and yet truthful 
utterance {satya)^ suffering at the sufferings of all beings {dayd)y 
remaining fixed in one’s path of duty even in the face of dangers 
{dhrti)y inclination of all the senses to adhere to the path of right 
conduct isauca)y absence of lust {brahma-carya)y remaining un¬ 
ruffled even when there is a real cause of anger or excitement 
{ksamd), uniformity of thoughts, deeds and words {drjava), taking 
of unprohibited food (mitdhdra), absence of greed for the property 
of others {asteya), cessation from doing injury to others by word, 
deed or thought (akimsd)^. Niyama is described as listening to 
Vedantic texts (siddhdnta-sravana), gifts of things duly earned to 
proper persons (ddna), faith in scriptural duties {mati)y worship of 
Vispu through devotion {Uvara~pujana)y natural contentment with 


^ yad vd bftagavate tasmai svakiydtma-samarpanam 

visi^ta^daivatayiC smat cakra-rflpdya mantratali 
viyuktani prahrtelt suddhaffi dadydd dtma'-havih tvayam. 

Ahirbiuihnya^minhitd^ xxx. 4, 5, 

^ Ibid. XXXI. 7-to. 

^ Ibid. 18- 23. list here given is different from that of Patahjali, who 
counts ahinisd^ satya^ asteya^ hrahma-carya and aparigraha as yamas. See i oga^ 
Sfllra, II, 30. 
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whatever one may have {santosa), asceticism (tapah), faith in the 
ultimate truth being attainable only through the Vedas (d^tikya)^ 
shame in committing prohibited actions (hri), muttering of mantras 
(japa), acceptance of the path dictated by the good teacher (vrata)^. 
Though the Yoga is here described as the union of the lower and 
the higher soul, the author of the Ahirbudhnya was aware of the 
yogdmidsana of Pataftjali and his doctrine of Yoga as the repression 
of mental states (citta-vtUi-ntrodhaf. 

The Ahirbudhnya defines pramd as the definite knowledge of a 
thing as it really exists (yathdrthd-vadhdranam), and the means by 
which it is attained is called pramdna. That which is sought to be 
discovered by the pramdnas as being beneficial to man is called 
pramdndrtha. This is of two kinds, that which is supremely and ab¬ 
solutely beneficial, and that which indirectly leads thereto, and as 
such is called hita and sddhana. Oneness with God, which is 
supremely blissful, is what is called supremely beneficial {hita). 
Two ways that lead to it are those of dharrna mdjMna. This know¬ 
ledge is of two kinds, as direct intuition {sdk§dtkdra) and as indirect 
or inferential {parokfa). Dharrna is the cause of knowledge, and is 
of two kinds, one which leads directly, and the other indirectly, to 
worship of God. Self-offering or self-abnegation with reference to 
God is called indirect dharrna, while the way in which the Yogin 
directly realizes God is called the direct dharrna, such as is taught 
in the Pancaratra literature, called the sdtvataAdsana. By the 
Samkhya path one can have only the indirect knowledge of God, 
but through Yoga and Vedanta one can have a direct intuition of 
God. Emancipation (mokfa) is as much an object of attainment 
through efforts {sddhya) as dharrna, artha and kdma, though the last 
three are also mutually helpful to one another®. 

‘ Ahirbudknya-samkitd, pp. 23 -30. This list is also different from that of 
Patahjali, who counts satica, santosa, tapah, svadhydya and iwara-prapidhdna 
only as niyamas. See Yoga-sutra, n, 32. 

2 Ibid. XIII. 27, 28. 

® Ibid. XIII. 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE AgvARS. 

The Chronology of the Aj:v5.rs. 

In the Bhagavata-purdm^ xi. 5. 38-40, it is said that the great 
devotees of Visnu will appear in the south on the banks of Tamra- 
parnl, Krtamais (Vaigai), PayasvinI (Palar), Kaveri and MahanadI 
(Periyar)^. It is interesting to note that the Arvars, Namm^-a.rvar 
and Madhura-kaviy-arvar, were born in the Tamraparm country, 
Periy-arvar and his adopted daughter Andal in the Krtamala, 
Poygaiy-arvar, Bhutatt’-arvar, Pgy-arvar and Tiru-marisai Piran in 
the PayasvinI, Tojndar“a4i“podiy“arv5r, riru-p3n-%v.^r and Piru- 
mahgaiy-arvar in the Kaveri, and Periy-arvar and Kula-s5khara 
Perumal in the MahSnada countries, In the Bhdgavata-mdhdtmya we 
find a parable in which Bhakti is described as a distressed woman who 
was born in the DrSvida country, had attained her womanhood in the 
Carnatik and MahSrastra, and had travelled in great misery through 
Guzerat and North India with her two sons Jtidna and Vairdgya to 
Brindahan, and that owing to the hard conditions through which 
she had to pass her two sons had died. Phis shows that at least 
according to the traditions of the Bhagavata-purdna Southern India 
was regarded as a great stronghold of the Bhakti cult. 

The Ar\’ars are the most ancient Vaisnava saints of the south, 
of whom Saroyogin or Poygaiy-arvar, Putayogin or Bhutatt -arvar, 
Mahadyogin or Pey-arvar, and Bhaktisara or Piru-marisai Piran 
are the earliest; Namm’-arvar or Sathakopa, Madhura-kaviy-arvar, 
Kula-sSkhara Perumal, Visnucittan (or Periy-arvar) and Goda 
(Andal) came after them and Bhaktanghrirenu (I ondar-adi-podiy- 
aj'var), Yogivaha (Tiru-pan-arvar) and Parakala (Piru-mangaiy- 

^ This implies that the Bhagavata-puram in its present form was probably 
written after the Afvars had flourished. The verse here referred to has been 
quoted by Vehkatanatha in his Rahasya-traya-sara. The Prapannd-mfta ((Jh^y) 
however refers to three other Vaisnava saints who preceded the AyvSrs* 1 ne> 
were (i) KUsarayogin, born in K§ncl, (ii) Bhutayogindra, born in Mallipura» 
(iii) Bhranta^yogmdra called also Mahat and Mahnrya who was the incarnation 
of Vi^vaksena. It was these sages who advised the five sarnskdras of Vai^navisni 
(tdpah pauJtKjlras taihd ndma mantro ycigas ca pancamah), They preached tJie 
emotional Vai$i;iavism in which Bhakti is realized as maddening intoxication 
associated with tears, etc* They described their feelings of ecstasy in three works, 
comprising three hundred verses written in Tamil. They were also known by the 
names of Msdhava, DSsSrya and Saroyogin* 
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arvir) were the last to come. The traditional date ascribed to the 
earliest Arvar is 4203 b.c., and the date of the latest Arvar is 
2706 B.c.i, though modern researches on the subject bring down 
their dates to a period not earlier than the seventh or the eighth 
century a.d. Traditional information about the Arvars can be had 
from the different Guru-parampard'" works. According to the 
Guru-parampard, Bhutatt-, Poygaiy- and PSy-arvars were incarna¬ 
tions of Visnu’s Gadd, ^ankha and Nandaka, and so also Kadan- 
mallai and Mayilai, while Tiru-marisai Piran was regarded as the 
incarnation of the cakra (wheel) of Visnu. Namm’-arvar was in¬ 
carnation of Vi§vaksena and Kula-sekhara Peru-mal of the Kaus- 
iubha of Vis^iu. So Periy-arvar, Tondar-adi-podiy-arv5r and Tiru- 
mahgaiy-arvar were respectively incarnations of Gart 4 a, Vanamdld 
and of Visnu. I he last Aj^ar was Tiru-pan-arv5r, Andal, 

the adopted daughter of Periy-arvar, and Madhura-kaviy-ajrvar, the 
disciple of Namm’-arvar, were also regarded as Arvars. They came 
from all parts of the Madras Presidency. Of these seven were 
Brahmins, one was a K^atttiyaf two were sudras and one was of the 
low Panar caste. The Guru-parampards give incidents of the lives 
of the ArvSrs and also fanciful dates b.c. when they are said to have 
flourished. Apart from the Guru-parampards there are also mono¬ 
graphs on individual A.rv'ars, of which the following are the most 
important: (i) Gwya-suri-carita by Garuda-vahana Pandita, who 
was a contemporary of Ramanuja; (2) Guru-parampard-prabhdvam 
ol I inb -aragiya Peru-mal Jiyar, based on the Divya-suri-cariia 
and written in mant-pravdla style, i.e. a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Tamil; (3) Periya-ttru-mu^iy-'adawu of Apbillai Kandadai-yappan,[ 
written in lamil; (4) JJpadesa-ratna-mdlai of Manavaja Ma-muni, 
written in Tamil, contains the list of Arvars; (5) Yatindra-pravana-^ 
prabhdvant of Pillai Ivokacaryar. The other source of information 
regarding the Arvars is the well-known collection of the works of 
Afvars known as Nal-dyira-divya-prahandham. Among these are f 
the commentaries on the Divya-prabandham and the Tiru-vdy-mori 
of NSmm -arvar. In addition to these we have the epigraphical 
evidence in inscriptions scattered over the Madras Presidency^. 



also' Aiyangar, pp. 4-13; 

pp 68 6 g ^ Bhandarkar s i^atf^avtsm, J^atvtstn and Minor Religious Sects, 

* Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar Lectures, by the late T. A. Gopi-nStha RSu, 1923. 
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Manavala Ma-muni, in his Yatlndra-pnwana-prabkdvami says 
that the earliest of the Ajrvars, Pgy-arvar, Bhiitatt’-arvar, Poygaiy- 
arvar, and Tiru-marisai Piran, flourished at the time of the Pallavas, 
who came to Kanci about the fourth century a.d. Again, Professor 
Dubreuil says that Mamallai, the native town of Bhutatt*~arv?lr, did 
not exist before Narasimhavarman I, who founded the city by 
the middle of the seventh century. Further, Tiru-mahgaiy-§rv3r 
praised the Vaisnava temple of Kanci built by Paramesvarvarman II. 
It seems, therefore, that the Arrars flourished in the eighth century 
A.D., which was the period of a great Vaisnava movement in the Cola 
and the Papdya countries, and also of the Advaitic movement of 
iSahkara^. 

According to the traditional accounts, Namm’-arvar was the 
son of Kari, holding a high post under the Pflridyas, and himself 
bore the names of K5rim5ran, ParShkusa and Sathakopa, that 
his disciple was Madhura-kaviy-ar/Sr, and that he was bom at 
Tirukkurgur. Two stone inscriptions have been found in Madura 
of which one is dated at Kali 3871, in the reign of Ring ParSntaka, 

^ whose uttara-mantrin was the son of M5ra, who was also known as 
Madhura-kaviy-arvar. The other is dated in the reign of Marafi- 
jadaiyan. The Kali year 3871 corresponds to a.d. 770, This was 
• about the year when ParSntaka Pandya ascended the throne. His 
father Parahkusa died about the year a.d. 770, MS.rank3ri con¬ 
tinued as uttara-mantrin. Namm’-^rvar’s name K5rimaran shows 
that Kari the uttara-mantrin was his father. This is quite in accor¬ 
dance with the accounts found in Guru-parampard. These and 
many other evidences collected by Gopi-natha Rau show that 
Namm’-arvar and Madhura-kaviy-arvar flourished at the end of the 
eighth century a.d. or in the first half of the ninth century. Kula- 
iSkhara Peru-mal also flourished probably about the first half of the 
ninth century. Periy-ajrvar and his adopted daughter Andal were 
probably contemporaries of Srivallabhadeva, who flourished about 
the middle of the ninth century a.d. Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar was a 
contemporary of Tiru-mangaiy-arv5r and Tiru-pan-arvar. Tiru- 
mangaiy-arvar referred to the war drum of Pallavamalla, who reigned 
between a.d. 717 and a.d. 779, and these ArvSrs could not have 
flourished before that time. But Tiru-mangaiy-3jrvar, in his praise 

* Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar Lectures, by the late T. A. Gopi-natha Rau, 1923, 
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of Visipu at KancI, refers to Vairamegha Pailava, who probably 
flourished in the ninth century. It may therefore be supposed that 
Tiru-mahgaiy lived about that time. According to Mr S. K. 
Aiyangar the last of the Arvars flourished in the earlier half of the 
eighth century a.d.^ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar holds that Kula- 
sgkhara Peru-mal flourished about the middle of the twelfth 
century. He was a king of Travancore and in his Mukunda-mdld 
he quotes a verse from the Bhdgavata-purdna (xr. 2. 36). On the 
basis of the inscriptionai evidence that Permadi of the Senda 
dynasty, who flourished between 1138-1150, conquered Kiiia- 
sekharanka, and identifying Kula-sgkhara Peru-mal with Kula- 
sekharanka, Bhandarkar comes to the conclusion that Kula-sSkhara 
Peru-mal lived in the middle of the twelfth century A.d., though, as 
we have already seen, Mr Rau attempts to place him in the first 
half of the ninth century. He, however, does not take any notice 
of the views of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, who further thinks that the 
earliest Arvars flourished about the fifth or the sixth century a.d. 
and that the order of the priority of the Arvars as found in the Guru- 
pammpard lists is not reliable. One of the main points of criticism 
used by Aiyangar against Bhandarkar is the latter’s identification 
of Kula-s5khara Peru-mal with Kula-sekharanka. I’he works of the 
Arvars were written in Tamil, and those that survive were collected 
in their present form in Ramanuja’s time or in the time of Natha- 
muni; this collection, containing 4000 hymns, is called Ndl-dyira- 
divya-prahandham. But at least one part; of it was composed by 
Kuruttalvan or Kuruttama, who was a prominent disciple of 
Ramanuja, and in a passage thereof a reference is made to Ramanuja 
also®. The order of the Arvars given in this work is somewhat 
different from that given in the Guru-parampard referred to above, 
and it does not contain the name of NSmm’-arvar, who is treated 
separately. Again, Pillan, the disciple and apostolic successor 
of Ramanuja, who commented on the Ttru-vdy-mori of Namm’- 
Srvar, gives in a verse all the names of the Arvars, omitting only 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxxv, pp. 328, etc. 

* This part: is called RdmSmija-nurrundddi. The order of the Arvars given here 
is as follows: Poygaiy-Sfvaf, Bhutatt’-a^'var, PCy-arvir, Tiru-pap-ajrvar, Tiru- 
mari§ai Pir&n, Toijdar-adi-po^iy-arvar, Kula-sfikhara, Periy-arvar, 
TiruMnahgaiy-ayvar. VefikatanStha, howevet, in his Prabandha-sdram records 
the Ajrvars in the following order: Poygaiy-ajvar, Bhutatt’-afvar, Pey-ayvar, 
Tiru-marisai Piran, Namm’-arvar, Madhnra-kaviy-arvar, Kula-sekhara, Periy- 
ajrvar, Apda], Topdar-adi-podiy* 5 .rv 5 r, Tiru-pan-apvar, Tiru-mahgaiy-aj'vftr. 
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Andap, Thus it appears that Kula- 4 Skhara was accepted as an 
Arvar in Ram§huja’s time. In VeAkatanatha’s (fourteenth-century) 
list, contained in one of his Tamil Prabandharns, all the Arvars 
excepting A^dal and Madhura-kaviy-arvar are mentioned. The 
Prabandhmn contains also a succession list of teachers according 
to the Vadakalai sect, beginning with Ramanuja 

Kula-^ 5 khara, in his Mukunda-mdld, says that he was the ruler 
of Ko!H (Uraiyur, the Cola capital), Kudal (MadurS) and Kongu, 
Being a native of Travancore (Vanjikulam), he became the ruler of 
the Pandya and Cola capitals, Madura and Uraiyur. After a.d. 900, 
when the Cola king Parantaka became supreme and the Cola capital 
was at Tanjore instead of at Uraiyur, the ascendency of the Travan¬ 
core country (Kerala) over the Cola and the Pandya kingdoms would 
have been impossible. It could only have happened either before the 
rise of the great Pallava dynasty with Narasiriihavarman I (a.d. 600) 
or after the fall of that dynasty with Nandivarman (a.d. 800). If 
Tini-mangaiy~ 5 rvar, the contemporary of Vairamegha, be accepted 
as the last Arvar, then Kula-sSkhara must be placed in the sixth 
century a.d. Bur Gopi-natha Rau interprets a passage of Kula- 
sgkhara as alluding to the defeat and death of a Pallava king at his 
hands. He identifies this king with the Pallava king Dantivarnian, 
about A.D. 825, and is of the opinion that he flourished in the first 
half of the ninth century a.d. In any case Bhandarkar’s identifica¬ 
tion of Kula-sgkhara with Kula-sekharanka (a.d. 1150) is very im¬ 
probable, as an inscription dated A.D. 1088 makes a provision for 
the recital of Kula-sSkhara’s I'ettarufntiralP'^ Aiyangar further 
states that in several editions of the Mukunda-milla the quotation 
from the Bhdgavata-purdria referred to by Bhandarkar cannot be 
traced. We may thus definitely reject the view of Bhandarkar that 
Kula-^ 5 khara flourished in the middle of the twelfth century a.d. 

There is a great controversy among the South Indian historians 
and epigraphists not only about the chronological order of the 


^ BhUtaijt Saras ca Mahad-anvaya~Bhaffati( 2 tha~ 

Srl‘Bhaktisdra~Kulahkhara^Yogwdhdn 
Bhaktdnghrire'^u-Parakdla- YatJndramisnln 
Srl-mat Pardnkusa-ntuntJfi pranato^smi nityam. 

Verse quoted from Aiyangar’s Early History of Vaisi^avism. 

“ Ramanuja’s preceptor was Periya Nambi, then come Alavandar, Manakkal 
Nambi, Uyyakkondar, Nathamuni, ^athakopa, Vifvaksena (Senai Nathan), 
Mahalak^mi and Vi^nu. Aiyangar, Early History of Vaisifavism, p, ar. 
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different Arvars, but also regarding the dates of the first and the 
last, and of those who came between them. Thus, while Aiyangar 
wished to place the first four Arvars about the second century a.d., 
Gopi-natha Rau regards them as having flourished in the middle 
of the seventh century a.d> Again, Namm'-arvar is placed by 
Aiyangar in the middle of the sixth century, while Gopi-nStha 
Rau would place him during the first halt of the ninth century. 
While Aiyangar would close the history of the Arvars by the middle 
of the seventh century, Gopi-natha Rau would place Ruia-sSkhara 
in A.D. 825, Periy-arvar in about the same date or a few-- years later, 
and Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar, Tiru-mahgaiy-arvar and Tiru-pan- 
arvar (contemporaries) about a.d. 830. From comparing the various 
matters of controversy, the details of which cannot well be de¬ 
scribed here, I feel it wise to follow Gopi-natha Rau, and am in¬ 
clined to think that the order of the Arvars, except so far as the 
first group of four is concerned, is not a chronological one, as many 
of them were close contemporaries, and their history is within a 
period of only 200 years, from the middle of the seventh century 

to the middle of the ninth century. 

The word Arvar means one who has a deep intuitive knowledge 
of God and one who is immersed in the contemplation of Him. The 
works of the Arvars are full of intense and devoted love for V isnu. 
This love is the foundation of the later systematic doctrine of 
prapatti. The difference between the Arvars and the Aragiyas, of 
whom we shall speak later on, is that, while the former had realized 
Brahman and had personal enjoyment of Flis grace, the latter were 
learned propounders who elaborated the philosophy contained in 
the works of the Arvars. Poygaiy, Bhutatt’ and PSy composed the 
three sections of one hundred stanzas each of I'iru-mntddP. Tiru- 
marisai Piran spent much of his life in Triplicane, Conjeevarain 
and kumbakonam. His hymns are the Nan-mukham Tiru-mntddt, 
containing ninety-six stanzas, and Tiru-chant^a-vruttam. Namm’- 
arv5r was born of a Sudra family at Kurukur, now Alvartirunagari 
in the Tinneveily district. He was the most voluminous writer 

These are Pey-ajvar, BhCtatt’-arvar, Poygaiy-arv5r and I’iru-niari^ai Piran, 
the first three being known as Mudal-arvars among the !srivai§navas. 

“ As a specimen of Tiru-vantadi one may qviote the following passage: 
“With love as lamp-bowl, desire as oil, mind melting with bliss as wick, with 
melting soul I have kindled the bright light of wisdom in the learned Tamil which 
I have wrought for Nftrayana.’'—BhQtam, quotation from Hooper’s Hymns 
of the Alvarst p. 12, n. 
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among the Arvars and a great mass of his poetry is preserved in the 
Ndl-ayira-divya-prabandham. His works are the Tiru-vruttam^ 
containing one hundred stanzas, 7 iru~vd§iriyam, containing seven 
stanzas, the Periya tiru-vantddi of eighty-seven stanzas, and the 
Tiru-vdy-mon^ containing 1102 stanzas. Namm’-arvlr’s whole life 
was given to meditation. His disciple Madhura-kavi Considers 
him an incarnation of Visnu. Kula-s 5 khara was a great devotee of 
Rama. His chief work is the Pem^mdl-tiru-mon. Periy-arvar, known 
as Vi^niicitta, was born at SribittiputtGr. His chief works are TirU'- 
palV-dndu and Tiru-mori. A^idal, adopted daughter of Periy- 5 rvar, 
was passionately devoted to Krsna and considered herself as one of 
the Gopis, seeking for union with Krsna. She was married to the 
God Rahganatha of Srirahgam. Her chief works are Tini’-pdvai 
and Nacchiydr. Tirumori Topdar-adi-podiy-arvar was born at 
Mandangudi. He was once under the seduction of a courtesan 
called Devadevi, but was saved by the grace of Rahganatha. His 
chief works are Tiru~mdlaiy and the Tiru-palliy-eruchi. Tiru-pSn- 
arvar was brought up by a low-caste childless panar. His chief 
work was Amalan-ddibirdn in ten stanzas. Tiru-mahgaiy was born 
in the thief-caste. His chief works are Periya-tiru-mori, Tim-- 
kurun-dd'^akam, Tiru-nedun-ddndakam^ Tiru-verugiittdrukkai, 
Siriya-tiru-madal and Periya-tiru-ma^al. Tiru-mahgaiy was driven 
to brigandage, and gained his divine wisdom through the grace of 
Rahganatha. The Ndl-dytra-divya-prahandhamf which contains the 
works of the Ansars, is regarded in the Tamil country as the most 
sacred book and is placed side by side with the Vedas. It is carried 
in procession into the temple, when verses from it are recited and 
they are recited also on special occasions of marriage, death, etc. 
Verses from it are also sung and recited in the hall in front of the 
temple, and it is used in the rituals along with Vedic mantras. 

The Philosophy of the Arvars. 

As the hymns of the Arvars have only a literary and devotional 
form, it is difficult to utilize them for philosophical purposes. As an 
illustration of the general subject-matter of their works, I shall try 
to give a brief summary of the main contents of Namm’-arv 5 r*s 
(Sathakopa) work, following AbhiramavarScarya’s Dramidopani^at' 
tdtparya^. The feeling of devotion to God felt by Sathakopa 
* MS. from Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, 
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could not be contained within him, and, thus overflowing, was ex¬ 
pressed in verses which soothed all suiferers; this shows that his 
affection for suffering humanity was even greater than that of their 
own parents. Sathakopa’s main ideal was to subdue our so-called 
manhood by reference to God (^puru^ottania), the greatest of all 
beings, and to regard all beingsasbut women dependent on Him; and 
so it was that Sathakopa conceived himself as aworrAan longing for her 
lover and entirely dependent on him. In the first of his four works 
he prayed for the cessation of rebirth; in the second he described 
his experiences of God’s great and noble qualities; in the third he 
expressed his longings to enjoy God; and in the fourth he described 
how all his experiences of God’s communion with him fell far short 
of his great longings. In the flrst ten stanzas of his first centum he 
is infused with a spirit of service [ddsya) to God and describes his 
experiences of God’s essential qualities. In the next ten stanzas he 
describes the mercy of God and recommends every one to give up 
attachment to all other things, which are of a trifling and temporary 
nature. Then he prays to God for his incarnation on earth with 
Lak§mi, His consort, and pays adoration to Him. He continues 
with a description of his mental agonies in not attaining com¬ 
munion with God, confessing his own guilt to Him. He then em¬ 
braces God and realizes that all his failings are his own fault. He 
explains that the spirit of service (ddsya) does not depend for its 
manifestation and realization on any elaborate rituals involving 
articles of worship, but on one’s own zeal. What is necessary is true 
devotion (bhakti). Such a devotion, he says, must proceed through 
an intense enjoyment of the nature of the noble qualities of God, so 
that the devotee may feel that there is nothing in anything else that 
is greater than them. With a yielding heart he says that God accepts 
the service of those w^hxD., instead of employing all the various means 
of subduing a crooked enemy, adopt only the means of friendliness 
to them^. God is pleased with those who are disposed to realize the 
sincerity of their own spirit, and it is through this that they can 
realize God in themselves. God’s favour does not depend on any¬ 
thing but His own grace, manifesting itself in an all-embracing 
devotion. He says, in the second sataka^ that the devotee, having, 

1 kauiilyavatsu karaxia-iritaye'pi jantusv 

atnilyam eva karai}a-lritaymka~r(lpyam 
sandariya tdnapi harih sva-vaslkarotUy 
dcafta sandra-karutfo tnunir astamena. 

Drami^opam^at-tdtparya. MS. 
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on the one hand, felt the great and noble qualities of God, and yet 
being attached to other things, is pierced through with pangs of 
sorrow in not realizing God in communion, and feels a bond of 
sympathy witli all humanity sharing the same grief. Through the 
stories of God related in the Puriinas, e .g. in the Bhdgavata, Sathakopa 
feels the association of God which removes his sorrow and so increases 
his contact with God. He then describes how the great saints of the 
past had within their heart of hearts enjoyed an immersion in the 
ocean of God’s bliss, which is the depository of ail blissful emotion; 
and he goes on to express his longings for the enjoyment of that 
bliss. Through his longings for Him there arose in Isathakopa great 
grief of separation, devoid of any interest in furthering unworthy 
ends; he communicated to Him his great sorrow at his incapacity 
to realize Him, and in so doing he lost consciousness through in¬ 
tensity of grief. As a result God Krsna appeared before him, 
and he describes accordingly the joy of the vision of God. But he 
fears to lose God, who is too mighty for him, and takes refuge in 
his great attachment to Him. Next he says that they only realize 
God who have a sense of possession in Him. He describes God’s 
noble qualities, and shows that the realization of the proximity of 
God is much more desirable than the attainment of emancipation. 
He says that the true definition of moksa is to attain the position 
of God’s servant'. 

In the beginning of the third centum he describes the beauty of 
God. Then he bemoans the fact that, on account of the limitations 
of his senses and his mind, he is unable to enjoy the fullness of His 
beauty. Next he describes the infinitude of God’s glory and his 
own spirit of service to Him. Then he envisages the whole world 
and the words that denote the things of the world as being the body 
of God^. Then he expresses the pleasure and bliss he feels in the 
service of God, and says that even those who cannot come into 
contact with God in His own essence can find solace in directing 
their minds to His im^ge and to the stories of Krsna related in the 

’ moksddarajft sphiitam aveh^ya munir mukunde 

mok^am praddiurri sad/ksa-phalam pramtte 
dtme-stam asya pada-kiAkarataika-rUpam 
mok$d-khya~ziastu navame niraifdyi tena. 

Dramidopam^at^tdtparya. MS. 

* sarvarj^i jagat samavalokya vibkoi iarlrarn 

tad~vdcinas ca sakaldn apt iabda-rdHn 
taifi bhrita-bkautika-mukhan kathayan paddrthdn 
ddsyani cakdra vacasaiva munis caturthe. Ibid. 
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Furanas. He then absorbs himself in the grief of his separation 
from God and hopes that by arresting all the inner senses he may 
see God with his own eyes. He also regrets the condition of other 
men who are wasting their time in devotion to gods other than Krs^a. 
He goes on to describe the vision of God and his great joy therein. 

In the fourth centum he describes the transitoriness of all things 
considered as enjoyable, and the absolute superiority of the bliss of 
pleasing God. He goes on to explain how, through cessation of all 
inclination to other things and the increase of longing for God in a 
timeless and spaceless manner, and through the pangs of separation 
in not realizing Him constantly, he considers himself as a woman, 
and through the pangs of love loses his consciousness^. 
describes how Hari is pleased with his amour and satisfies his 
longings by making Him enjoyable through the actions of mind, 
words and body by His blissful embraces I Next he shows how, 
when he attempted to realize Krsna by his spiritual zeal, Krsna 
vanished from his sight and he was then once more filled with the 
grief of separation. Again he receives a vision of God and feels with 
joy His overwhelming superiority. He further describes how his 
vision of God was like a dream, and how, when the dream ceased, 
he lost consciousness. To fill up the emptiness of these occasional 
separations, he sorrowfully chanted the name of God, and earnestly 
prayed to Him, He wept for Him and felt that without Him every¬ 
thing was nothing. Yet at intervals he could not help feeling deep 
sympathy for erring humanity which had turned its mind away 
from God. According to him the real bondage consists in the pre¬ 
ference man gives to things other than God. When one can feel God 

as all-in-all, every bond is loosened. 

* In the fifth centum he feels that God*s grace alone can save man. 
He again describes himself as the wife of God, constantly longing 
for His embrace. In his grief and lamentation and his anxiety to 
meet God, he was overcome by a swoon which, like the night, 
dimmed all his senses. At the end of this state he saw the orna- 


tarn purusa-rtham itarH-rtha-rucer nivrttyS 
sdndm-spf'ha^ samaya^desa-vidSragotfi ca 
ipsuh iucd tad-an-avdpU~bhuv 3 dvitlye 
strl-hhdvandrfi samadhigamya munir munioha. 



prltdk paratfi harir amusya tadd svabhdvdd 

etan-mano-vacana-deha-krta-kriydbhify 

srak-candana-pramukha-sawa-vidhasvabhogyalt 

sarpili^tt^dn idam uvdca munis tfUye. Ibid. 
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ments of God, but could not see Him directly, and was thus filled 
both with grief and happiness. As a relief from the pangs of separa¬ 
tion he found enjoyment in identifying himself in his mind with 
God and in imitating His ways, thinking that the world was created 
by him^. In a number of verses (seventy or eighty) he describes 
how he was attached to the image of the God Krspa at Kumbha- 
konam and how’ he suffered through God’s apathy towards him in 
not satisfying him, His lover, with embraces and other tokens of 
love, and how he became angry with His indifference to his amorous 
approaches and was ultimately appeased by God, who satisfied him 
with loving embraces and the like. Thus God, who was divine lord 
of the universe, felt sympathy and love for him and appeased his 
sorrows in the fashion of a human lover®. He describes his great 
bliss in receiving the embrace of God. Through this rapturous 
divine love and divine embrace he lost all mundane interest in life. 

In the ninth centum the sage, finding he could not look at the 
ordinary things of life, nor easily gain satisfaction in the divine 
presence of God in the whole world, fixed his mind on His trans¬ 
cendental form {apmkrta-vapuh) and became full of wailing and 
lamentation as a means of direct acce.ss to it. A great part of this 
centum is devoted to laments due to his feeling of separation from 
God. He describes how through constant lamentation and brood¬ 
ing he received the vision of God, but was unhappy because he 
could not touch Him; and how later on God took human form in 
response to his prayers and made him forget his sufferings®. In 
many other verses he again describes the emotions of his distress 
at his separation and temporary union with God; how he sent 
messages to God through birds; how he felt miserable because He 
delayed to meet him; how he expected to meet Him at appointed 
times, and how his future actions in Heaven should be repeated in 

‘ sokaiji ca tarifi pari-jihlrsur ivdkhilandm 

sargd-di^kartur anukdra-rasena iaureh 
tasya pravrttir akhild racitd maye' ti 
tad-bhdva-bhdvita-mand munir dha 

Dramidopani$at-tdtpary MS- 

* kopam mama pranaya^jaipi praiamayya kripria 
svd^dhtnatdm dtanute' ti sa-vismayai^ sah 
svyldfp viruddha^jagad-dkrtitdm ca tena 
sandarsitdjn anubabhuva mxmu trtiye. Ibid, 

* tangafft nivarttya mama safpspti-maiidale mdifi 
saTpstkapaya^i kathavi asi* ty anucoditcna 
dscaryya 4 oka*tanutdm apt darsayitvd 
vismdrita^ kila iucatp haripf ^fame* sau, IbicL 
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earth and how his behaviour to God was like that of the Gopis, full 
of ardent love and eagerness. In the concluding verses, however, 
he says that the real vision of God can come only to a deeply 
devoted mind and not to external eyes. 

Hooper gives some interesting translations from the Tiru- 
muttam of NSrnm’-a.rvSr, a few of which may be quoted here to 
illustrate the nature of his songs of love for God^: 

Long may she love, this girl with luring locks, 

Who loves the feet that heavenly ones adore, 

The feet of Kannan, dark as rainy clouds: 

Her red eyes all abrim with tears of grief, 

Like darting Kayal fish in a deep pooP. 

Hot in this village now doth blow the breeze 
Whose nature coolness is. Hath he, this once, 

The rain-cloud hued, his sceptre turned aside 
To steal the love-glow from iny lady, lorn 
For tu|asl, with wide eyes raining tears?® 

In separation from the lord the Xrv 3 r finds delight in looking 
at darkness, which resembles Krsna’s colour: 

Thou, fair as Kani^au’s heaven, when he’s away 
What ages long it is! He here, a span! 

Whether friends stay for many days, or go, 

We grieve. Yet, be this spreading darkness blest 
In spite of many a cunning trick it has^. 

What will befall my girl with bracelets fair, 

With tearful eyes like gleaming Kayal big, 

Who wanders with a secret pain at heart 
For blooms of tujasi fresh from the Bird’s Lord 
Who with that hill protected flocks in storm?® 

The Arvar then laments and pleads with swans and herons to 
take his message: 

The flying swans and herons I did beg, 

Cringing: ‘‘Forget not, ye, who first arrive, 

If ye behold my heart with Kannan there 
Oh, speak of me and ask it ‘ Sir not yet 
• Hast thou returned to her? And is it right? *” 

^ Hymns of the Alpafs, by J. S. M. Hooper, pp. 6r-88. 

* The maid who is represented as speaking here stands for Ajfvftr’s disciple, 
and the lady in love is the mistress, and Kannan is Krsna, the Lord. 

* This is also a speech from the maid, and tulasi stands for Kr?pa. 

* The time of separation is felt to be too long, and the time of union is felt 
to be too short. 

* Lamentation of the mother for the girl, the Ayvar. 
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The ArvSr then laments that the clouds will not take his mes¬ 
sage, He speaks of the resemblance between the clouds and the 
Lord: 

Tell me, ye clouds, how have ye won the means 
That we are thus like TirumSl’s blest form? 

Bearing good water for protecting life, 

Ye range through all the sky. Such penance, sure, 

As makes your bodies ache, has won this grace! 

The friend speaks of the callousness of the lord: 

E’en in this age-long time of so-called night 
When men must grope, he pities not that she 
Stands in her deep immitigable grief.... 

The jungle traversed by the fawn-eyed girl 
With fragile waist, whom sinful I brought forth 
After long praise of Kannan's lotus feet,... 

The Arvar sees a likeness of his lord in the blue water-HIy, and 
sees the lord’s form everywhere: 

All places, shining like great lotus pools 
On a blue mountain broad, to me are but 
The beauties of his eye—the lord of earth 
Girt by the roaring sea, heaven’s lord, the lord 
Of other good souls, black-hued lord—and minel 

The Arvar speaks of the greatness of the lord: 

Sages with wisdom won by virtuous toil 
Assert “His colour, glorious beauty, name, 

His form—-are such and such.” But all their toil 
Has measured not the greatness of my lord: 

Their wisdom’s light is but a wretched lamp. 

The foster-mother pities the mistress unable to endure the 
length of the night: 


This child of sinful me, with well-formed teeth, 
Round breasts and rosy mouth, keeps saying, “These 
Fair nights eternal are as my desire 
For tufasil”... 


Again the foster-mother pities the girl as too young for such 
ardent love: 


Breasts not yet full, and short her tresses soft; 
Skirt loose about the waist; with prattling tongue 
And innocent eyes,... 
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Again the lord replies to a friend’s criticism of his infatuation 
for his mistress; 

Those lilies red, which are the life of me— 

The eyes of her who^s like the heaven of him,,.. 

The mistress is unable to endure the darkness and is yet further 
vexed by the appearance of the moon: 

Oh, let the crescent moon which cleaves the dark 
Encompassing of night, cleave me as well! 

Ah, does it issue forth in brightness now, 

I'hat happy bloom may come to desolate me 
Who only long for flowers of tujasl ? 

The mistresses friend despairs at the sight of her languishing: 

.,. Ah! as she sobs and lisps 
The cloud-hued’s names, I know not if she’ll live 
Or if her frame and spirit mild must pass! 

aAgain in Kula-sgkhara’s TirumaUTim-morh C. 5: 

Though red fire comes itself and makes fierce heat, 

The lotus red blooms not 
Save for the fierce-rayed one 
Who in the lofty heavens has his seat. 

Vitruvakodu’s Lord, Thou wilt not remove 

My woe, my heart melts not save at Thy boundless love.... 

Witii gathered waters all the streams ashlne 
Must spread abroad and run 
And enter the deep sea 
And cannot stand outside. So refuge mine, 

Save in the shining bliss of entering Thee, is none, 
Vitruvakodu’s Lord, thick cloud-hued, virtuous one!^ 

Again from the same book*: 

No kinship with the world<have I 
Which takes for true the life that is not true. 

“For thee alone my passion burns,” I cry, 

“Rangan, my Lordl” 

No kinship with this world have I— 

With throngs of maidens slim of waist: 

With joy and love I rise for one alone, and cry 
“ Rangan, my Lord! ” 


^ Hooper, op, cit. p. .|8, 


® Ibid, p. 44. 
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Again in the Tiru-pdvai a well-known section of the NdUdyira- 
divya-prabandham, the poetess AndaJ conceives herself as a Gopi, 
requesting her friends to go with her to wake the sleeping K 4 §^a, 

After the cows we to the jungle go 

And eat there—cowherds knowing nought are we, 

And yet how great the boon we have, that thou 
Wast born among usl Thou who lackest nought, 

Govinda, kinship that we have with thee 
Here in this place can never cease!—If through 
Our love we call thee baby names, in grace 
Do not be wroth, for we—like children—we 
Know nought—O Lord, wilt thou not grant to us 
The drum we ask? Ah, Elorembavay 

Again Periy-arvar conceives himself as Yasoda and describes 
the infant Kr^na as lying in the dust and calling for the moon! 

(1) He rolls round in the dust, so that the jewel on his brow keeps 
swinging, and his waist-bells tinkle! Oh, look at my son Govinda's play, 
big Moon, if thou hast eyes in thy face—and then, be gone! 

( 2 ) My little one, precious to me as nectar, my blessing, is calling 
thee, pointing, pointing, with his little hands! O big Moon, if thou 
wishest to play with this little black one, hide not thyself in the clouds, 
but come rejoicing 


Again, I'iru-rnahgaiy says: 

Or ever age creep on us, and w'e need 
The staff’s support; ere we are double bent 
With eyes fix’d on the ground in front, and feet 
That totter, sitting down to rest, all spent : 

We would worship Vadari 
Home of him who mightily 
Suck'd his feigned mother’s breast 
Till she died, ogress confest. 

Again Andal says: 

Daughter of Nandagopal, who is like 
A lusty elephant, who fleeth not. 

With shoulders strong: NappinnSi, thou with hair 
Diffusing fragrance, open thou the door! 

Come see how everywhere the cocks are crowing. 
And in the m&thavi bower the Kuyil sweet 
Repeats its song.—Thou with a ball in hand, 
Come, gaily open, with thy lotus hands 
And tinkling bangles fair, that we may sing 
Thy cousin’s name! Ah, El6rembav5y! 

* Hooper, op. cit. p. 57. ibid. p. 37. 
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Thqu who art strong to make them brave in fight, 
Going before the three and thirty gods, 

Awake from out thy sleep ! Thou who art just, 
Thou who art mighty, thou, O faultless one, 

Who burnest up thy foes, awake from sleep! 

O Lady NappinnSi, with tender breasts 
Like unto little cups, with lips of red 
And slender waist, Lakshmi, awake from sleep I 
Proffer thy bridegroom fans and mirrors now. 

And let us bathe! Ah, ElorembavSy 


In describing the essential feature of the devotion of an Arvar 
like Namm’-arvar, called also Parahkusa or Safhakopa, Govinda- 
eharyar, the author of The Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints and 
The Holy Lives of the Azhvdrs, says that according to Namm’-arvar, 
when one is overcome by and self-surrendering 

devotion to God he easily attains truth*. Namm'-arvar said that 
God’s grace is the only means of securing our salvation, and no 
effort IS required on our part bur to surrender ourselves to Him. 
In the following words Namm’-ilrvar says that God is constantly 
trying to woo us to love Him: 

Blissful Lord, heard I; anon my eyes in floods did run. 

Oh what is this? I asked. What marvel this? the Perfect one. 
Through friendly days and nights, elects with me to e’er remain, 
To union wooing me, His own to make; nor let me "lone,” 

Namm’-arv 5 r again writer that God’s freedom is fettered by 
His mercy. Thus he says: “0 mercy, thou hast deprived God of the 
freedom of His just will. Safe under the winds of mercy, no more 
can God Himself even of His will tear Himself away from me; for, 
if He can do so, I shall still exclaim, I am Victor, for He must pur¬ 
chase the freedom of His wdll by denying to Himself mercy.” 
Illustrating the position, he refers to the case of a devout lady who 
clasped the feet of the Lord in Varadaraja's shrine at Kanci and 
said: “God I have now clasped thy feet firmly; try if thou const, 
spurn me and shake thyself off from me.” 

Namm’-arvar used the term Tuvalil or Ninru humifutne^ a 
I amil expression of love, which has been interpreted as signifying 
a continuous whirling emotion of love boring deeper and deeper, 
but never scattering and passing away. This circling and boring of 

^ Hooper, op. cit. p. 55, 

* Bhafiavad-vishayam^ Bk, i, p. 571, as quoted in G5vindach3ryar*8 Divine 
Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints. 
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love in the heart is mute, silent and incapable of expression; like the 
cow, whose teats filled with milk tingle, cannot withal express by 
mouth her painful longing to reach her calf who is tethered away 
from her. Thus, true love of God is perpetual and ever growing^. 
The difference between the love of Namm’-ai*vlr and of Tiru- 
mahgaiy-arvar is said to have been described by Yamuna, as re¬ 
ported in the Bhagavad-vishayam, as of two different kinds. Tiru- 
mahgai5r~Srvar’s love expresses the experience of a constant com¬ 
panionship with God in a state of delirious, rapturous reciprocation 
of ravishing love. He was immersed in the fathomless depth of love, 
and was in the greatest danger of becoming unconscious and falling 
into a stupor like one under the influence of a narcotic. Namm*- 
arvlr, however, was in a state of urgent pursuit after God. He was 
thus overcome with a sense of loneliness and unconscious of his 
individual self. He was not utterly intoxicated. The energy flowing 
from a mind full and strong with the ardent expectation of meeting 
his bridegroom and beloved companion still sustained him and kept 
him alive This state is described in Tiru-vdy-mori in the following 

manner. night she knows not sleep, 

In floods of tears her eyes do swim. 

Lotus-like eyes! She weeps and reels, 

Ah! how without thee can I bear; 

She pants and feels all earth for Him. 


This love of God is often described as having three stages: 
recollection, trance and rallying. The first means the reminiscence 
of all the past ravishment of soul vouchsafed by God. The second 
means fainting and desolation at such reminiscences and a con¬ 
sciousness of the present absence of such ravishing enjoyments. The 
third is a sudden lucidity whilst in the state of trance, which being 
of a delirious nature may often lead to death through the rapid 
introduction of death-coma^. 

The Arvars were not given to any philosophical speculation but 
only to ecstatic experiences of the emotion of love for God; yet we 
sometimes find passages in Namm’-arvar’s works wherein he re¬ 
veals his experience of the nature of soul. Thus he says: “It is not 
possible to give a description of that wonderful entity, the soul 


^ Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints, pp. 127-128. 

® See the Bhagavad-vishayam, Bk. vi, p. 2865 ; also Divine Wisdom, pp. 130, 
* Bhagavad~vishayatn, Bk, vii, p. 3194; also Divine Wisdom, p. 151. 
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{atfndy —the soul which is eternal, and is essentially characterized 
by intelligence (^jhdtici) —the soul which the Ijord has condescended 
to exhibit to me as His mode, or I related to Him as the predicate is 
to the subject, or attribute is to substance (or consonants to the 
vowel A)—the soul, the nature of which is beyond the compre¬ 
hension of even the enlightened—the soul, which cannot be classed 
under any category as this or that—the soul whose apperception 
by the strenuous mental effort called yoga (psychic meditation) is 
even then not comparable to such perception or direct proof as 
arises from the senses conveying knowledge of the external world 
the soul (as revealed to me by my Lord) transcending ail other 
categories of things, which could be grouped as ‘body’ or as the 
senses,’ or as ‘the vital spirit* {prdm)^ or as ‘the mind’ {manas), or 
as ‘the will’ (buddhi), being destitute of the modifications and 
corruptions to which k\ these are subject;—the soul, which is very 
subtle and distinct from any of theseneither coming under the , 
description ‘good,’ nor ‘bad.’ The soul is, briefly, an entity which 
does not fall under the cognizance of sense-knowledge^.” 

Soul is here described as a pure subtle essence unassociated 
with impurities of any kind and not knowable in the manner in which 
all ordinary things are known. Such philosophical descriptions 
or discussions concerning the nature of reality, or an investigation 
into the logical or epistemological position of the religion preached 
by them, are not within the scope and province of the Arvars. They 
sang songs in an inspired manner and often believed that they 
themselves had no hand in their composition, but that it was God 
who spoke through them. These songs were often sung to the 
accompaniment of cymbals, and the intoxicating melody of the 
music was peculiar to the Arvars and entirely different from the 
traditional music then current in South India. A study of the 
works of the Arvars, which were collected together by the disciples 
of Ramanuja at his special request, and from which Ramanuja him¬ 
self drew much inspiration and food for his system of thought, 
reveals an intimate knowledge of the Puranic legends of Krs^a, as 
found in the Visnu-purdm and the Bhdgavata^. There is at least 
one passage, already referred to, which may well be interpreted as 

^ Divine Wisdom, p. Tiru-vdy~mop,vm. 

® Sir R. G. Bhandarkar notes that the Ajfvar Kula-sekhara, in his work 
Mukunda-malS, quotes a passage from the BkOgavata-purdtfa (xi. 2. 36) (The 
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alluding to Radha (NappinnSi), who is described as the consort of 
Kr§na. The Ajrvars refer to the legends of Krsna’s early life in 
Brindavan and many of them play the role either of Yosoda, the 
friends of Kr?na, or of the Gopis. The spiritual love which finds 
expression in their songs is sometimes an earnest appeal of direct 
longing for union with Krsna, or an expression of the pangs of 
separation, or a feeling of satisfaction, and enjoyment from union 
with Krspa in a direct manner or sometimes through an emotional 
identification with the legendary personages associated with Kr?na’s 
life. Even in the Bhdgavata-purSna (xi. xii) we hear of devotional 
intoxication through intense emotion, but we do not hear of any 
devotees identifying themselves with the legendary personages 
associated with the life of Kr§na and expressing their sentiment of 
love as proceeding out of such imaginary identification. We hear of 
the Gopi’s love for Krsna, but we do not hear of any person 
identifying himself with Gopi and expressing his sorrow of separa¬ 
tion. In the Visnu-purdna, Bhdgavata-purdna and the Harimmsa, 
the legendary love tales are only episodes in the life of Krsna. But 
they do not make their devotees who identified themselves with the 
legendary lovers of Krs^ia realize their devotion through such an 
imaginary identification. All that is therein expressed is that the 
legendary life of Krsna would intensify the devotion of those who 
were already attached to Him. But the idea that the legend of 
Krsna should have so much influence on the devotees as to infuse 
them with the characteristic spirits of the legendary personages in 
such a manner as to transform their lives after their pattern is 
probably a new thing in the history ot devotional development in 
any religion. It is also probably absent in the cults of other de¬ 
votional faiths of India. With the Aiwars we notice for the first time 
the coming into prominence of an idea which achieved its culmina¬ 
tion in the lives and literature of the devotees of the Gaudiya school 
of Bengal, and particularly in the life of Caitanya, which will be 
dealt with in the fourth volume of the present work. The trans- 

Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 70). This has been challenged 
by s’ K. Aiyangar, in his Early History of Vaipmdsm in South India, who says 
that this passage is absent from ali the three editions (a Kannada, a Grantha, an 
a DevanSgar! Edition) which were accessible to him (p, 28), It is further sug¬ 
gested there that the allusion in the passage is doubtful> because it generaUy 
occurs at the end of most South Indian books by way of an apology for the faults 
committed at the time of the recitation of holy verses or the perrormance of 


religious observances, 
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fusion of the spirits of the legendary personages in the life-history 
of Krsna naturally involved the transfusion of their special emo¬ 
tional attitudes towards Krsna into the devotees, who were thus led 
to imagine themselves as being one with those legendary person¬ 
alities and to pass through the emotional history of those persons as 
conceived through imagination. It is for this reason that we find 
that, when this spirit was emphasized in the Gaudlya school and 
the analysis of erotic emotions made by the rhetorical school of 
thinkers from the tenth to the fourteenth century received recogni¬ 
tion, the Gaudiya Vaisipavas accepted the emotional analysis of 
the advancing stages of love and regarded them as indicating the 
stages in the development of the sentiment of devotion. As is well 
illustrated in Rupa Gosvami’s Ujjvala-mla-tnaniy the transition 
from ordinary devotion to deep amorous sentiment, as represented 
in the legendary lives of Gopis and Rad ha, was secured by sympa¬ 
thetic imitation akin to the sympathetic interest displayed in the 
appreciation of dramatic actions. The thinkers of the rhetorical 
school declare that a spectator of a dramatic action has his emotions 
aroused in such a manner that in their excess the individual limita¬ 
tions of time and space and the history of individual experiences 
which constitute his ordinary personality vanish for the time being. 
The disappearance of the ordinary individual personality and the 
overflow of emotion in one direction identify the person in an 
imaginary manner not only with the actors who display the emotion 
of the stage, but also with the actual personalities of those dramatic 
figures whose emotions are represented or imitated on the stage. 
A devotee, may, by over-brooding, rouse himself through auto¬ 
intoxication to such an emotional stage that upon the slightest sug¬ 
gestion he may transport himself to the imaginary sphere of a GopI 
or Radha, and may continue to feel all the earnest affections that 
the most excited and passionate lover may ever feel. 

It seems fairly certain that the Arvars were the earliest devotees 
who moved forward in the direction of such emotional transforma¬ 
tion. Thus King Kula-sSkhara, who was an AjrvSr and devotee of 
Rama, used to listen rapturously to the Rdmdyana being recited to 
him. As he listened he became so excited that, when he heard of 
Rama’s venturing forth against Ravana, his demon opponent, he 
used to give orders to mobilize his whole army to march forward 
towards Lanka as an ally of Rama. 
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The devotional songs of the Arvars sho’W an intense familiarity 
with the various parts of the legendary life of Kr§na, The emotions 
that stirred them were primarily of the types of parental affection (as 
of a mother to her son), of friends and companions, servants to their 
masters, sons to their father and creator, as also that of a female 
lover to her beloved. In the case of some A.iwars, as that of Namm’- 
arvSr and Tiru-mangaiy-arvar, the last-mentioned type assumes 
an overwhelming importance. In the spiritual experiences of these 
Arvars we find a passionate yearning after God, the Lord and 
Lover; and in the expressions of their love we may trace most of the 
pathological symptoms of amorous longings which have been so 
intensely emphasized in the writings of the Vaisnavas of the 
Gaudiya school. In the case of the latter, the human analogy in¬ 
volving description of the bodily charms of the female lover is often 
carried too far. In the case of the Arvars, however, the emphasis is 
mostly on the transcendant beauty and charm of God, and on the 
ardent longings of the devotee who plays the part of a female lover, 
for Kr§na, the God. The ardent longing is sometimes expressed in 
terms of the pitiable pathological symptoms due to love-sickness, 
sometimes by sending messengers, spending the whole night in 
expectation of the Lord, and sometimes in the expressions of 
ravishing joy felt by the seemingly actual embrace of the Lord. We 
hear also of the reciprocation of love on the part of the Lord, who is 
described as being infatuated with the beauty and charms of the 
beloved, the Arvar. In the course of these expressions, the per¬ 
sonages in the legendary account of Krsna’s life are freely intro¬ 
duced, and references are made to the glorious episodes of His life, 
as showing points that heighten the love of the lady-lover, the 
Arvar. The rapturous passions are like a whirlpool that eddies 
through the very eternity of the individual soul, and expresses itself 
, sometimes in the pangs of separation and sometimes in the exhilara¬ 
tion of union. The Arvar, in his ecstatic'delight, visualizes God 
everywhere, and in the very profundity of his attainment pines for 
more. He also experiences states of supreme intoxication, when he 
becomes semi-conscious, or unconscious with occasional breaks 
into the consciousness of a yearning. Biit, though yearning after 
God is often delineated on the analogy of sex-love, this analogy 
is seldom carried to excess by studied attempts at following all the 
pathological symptoms of erotic love. It therefore represents a very 
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chaste form of the expressions of divine love in terms of human 
love. The Arvars were probably tlie pioneers in showing how love 
for God may be on terms of tender equality, softening down to the 
rapturous emotion of conjugal love. The Saivism of South India 
flourished more or less at the same time. I’he hymns of the Saivas 
are full of deep and noble sentiments of devotion which can hardly be 
excelled in any literature; but their main emphasis is on the majesty 
and the greatness of God and the feeling of submission, self- 
abnegation and self-surrender to God. 1 he spirit of self-surrender 
and a feeling of clinging to God as one’s all is equally dominant 
among the Arvars; but among them it melts down into the sweet¬ 
ness of passionate love. The Saiva hymns are indeed pregnant with 
the divine fire of devotion, but more in the spirit of submissive 
service. Thus, Maigiikka-vachakar, in his Ttru^vdcha kam^ speaking 
of Siva, says^: 

And am I not Thy slaved and did’st Thou not make me Ihine own, 

I pray? . , 

All those Thy servants have approached Thy Foot; this body full of sin 
I may not quit, and see Thy face—Thou Lord of Civa-worid! 1 fear, 
And see not how to gain the sight! 

All false am l\ false is my heart; and/^/^e my love; yet, if he weep, 
May not Thy sinful servant Thee, Thou Soul’s Ambrosial sweetness, 

gain? 

Lord of all honied gladness pure, in grace unto Thy servant teach 
The way that he may come to Thee! 


There was no love in me towards 1 hy Foot, 

O Half of Her with beauteous fragrant locks! 

By magic power that stones to mellow fruit 
converts, Thou mad’st me lover of Thy Feet. 

Our Lord, Thy tender love no limit knows. 

Whatever sways me now, whate’er my deed, 

Thou can’st even yet Thy F’oot again to me 
display and save, O Spotless Heavenly One! 

The devotee also felt the sweetness of God’s love and the fact 
that it is through Divine Grace that one can be attracted towards 
Him and can love Him: 


^ Pope’s translation of the Tiru vacha-kam, p. 77. 
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Honey from any flower sip not, though small 
as tiniest graih||itOf millet seed! 

Whene’er we think of Him, whene’er we see, 
whene’er of Him our lips converse, 

Then sweetest rapture’s honey ever flows, 
till all our frame in bliss dissolves! 

To Him alone, the mystic Dancer, go; 

and breathe His praise^ thou humming-bee! 

Ajrvars and ^ri-vaisnavas on certain points of 
controversy in religious dogmas. 

The Aragiyas Nathamuni, Yamuna, Ramanuja and their ad¬ 
herents largely followed the inspirational teachings of the ArvSrs, 
yet there were some differences of opinion among them regarding 
some of the cardinal points of religious faith. These have been 
collected in separate treatises, of which two may be regarded as 
most important. One of them is called Astadasa-rahasydrtha- 
•uivaranay by RSmanuja himself, and the other is called AstMaia- 
bheda-nirnaya^. Vehkatanatha and others also wrote important 
treatises on the subject. Some of these points of difference may be 
enumerated below. 

The first point is regarding the grace of God (svdmi-krpd). It is 
suggested by the Aiwars that the grace of God is spontaneous and 
docs not depend on any effort or merit on the part of the devotee,, 
If God had to depend on anything else for the exercise of His 
divine prerogative grace, it would be limited to that extent. Others, 
however, say that God’s grace depends on the virtuous actions of 
the devotees. If that were not so, all people would in time be 
emancipated, and there would be no need of any effort on their part. 
If it was supposed that God in His own spontaneity extended His 
grace to some in preference to others, He would have to be regarded 
as partial. It is therefore to be admitted that, though God is free in 
extending His mercy, yet in practice He extends it only as a reward 
to the virtuous or meritorious actions of the devotee, God, though 
all-merciful and free to extend His mercy to all without effort on 
their part, does not actually do so except on the occasion of the 
meritorious actions of His devotees. The extension of God’s mercy 
is thus both without cause (nirheiuka) and with cause {saJietukd)^. 

^ Both these are MSS. 

* krpd-sva-rUpato nir-hetukah, raksaifa-samaye cetand-krta-sukftena sa-ketuko 
bhdtvd rakfati. {Astddasa-bheda-nhijtayay MS. p. a.) 
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Here the latter view is that of Ramanuja and his followers. It must, 
however, be pointed out in this connection that the so-called dif¬ 
ferences between the Apvars and the Ramanujists on the cardinal 
points of religious faith are a discovery of later research, when the 
writings of the Arvars had developed a huge commentary literature 
and Ramanuja’s own writings had inspired many scholars to make 
commentaries on his works or to write independent treatises 
elucidating his doctrines. The later scholars who compared the 
results of the Arvar and the RarnSnuja literatures came to the con¬ 
clusion that there are some differences of view between the two 
regarding the cardinal faith of religion. This marks a sharp anti¬ 
thesis between the ArvSric Tehgalai school and the Vadagalai 
school, of which latter Venkata was the leader. These differences are 
briefly narrated in the Astddasa-bheda-nirnaya, The cardinal faith 
of religion according to Ramanuja has been narrated in the 
A§fddasa~rahasydrtha-vivarana. The main principle of religious 
approach to God is self-surrender or prapatti, Prapatti is defined 
as a state of prayerfulness of mind to God, associated with the deep 
conviction that He alone is the saviour, and that there is no way of 
attainirig His grace except by such self-surrender^. The devotee is 
extremely loyal to NarSyana and prays to Him and no one else, and 
all his prayers are actuated by deep affection and no other motive. 
The virtue of prapatti involves within it universal charity, sym¬ 
pathy and friendliness even to the most determined enemy Such 
a devotee feds that the Lord {svdmi)^ being the very nature of his 
own self, is to be depended on under all circumstances. This is 
called the state of supreme resignation [nirbharatva) in all one’s 
affairs^. The feeling of the devotee that none of the assigned 
scriptural duties can be helpful to him in attaining the highest goal 


an^anya^sddhye $v<lbhl$fe mahd^viivdsa^piirvakam 
tad-eko' payatd ydcnd prapatti}^ iara^d-gatHi. 

Affdflam-rahasydrtha-vi'varatfa, p. 3. 

R 3 manuja, in his Gadya~trayam, says that such a state of prayerfulness of 
mind is also associated with confessions of one’s sins and shortcomings and 
derelictions, and with a feeling that the devotee is a helpless servant of God 
extremely anxious to get himself saved by the grace of the Saviour, See the 
Gadya-irayam, 3 arand-gati~gadyam, pp. 52- 54. 

® IT'iis is technically known as Prapatti-riaifthikam {A^tddaiarrahasydrtha- 
vivara^a, pp, 3-7). Cf. the parables of the pigeon and the monkey in the above 
section. 

* The interpretation is forced out of the conception of the word “svamin,” 
which etymologically involves the word "svam” meaning "one’s own.” 
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is technically called ^Uipaya-mnyatd^'* i.e. the realization of the use¬ 
lessness of all other means. The devotee always smiles at all the 
calamities that may befall him. Considering himself to be a servant 
of God, he cheerfully bears all the miseries that may be inflicted 
on him by God’s own people. This is technically called ^^pdra- 
tantryar or supreme subordination. The devotee conceives his soul 
as a spiritual essence which has no independence by itself and is in 
every respect dependent on God and exists for God The Vaisnavas 
are often called ekdntins^ and have sometimes been wrongly con¬ 
sidered as monotheists; but the quality of ekdntitva is the definite 
characteristic of self-surrender and clinging to God in an unshaken 
manner—the fullest trustfulness in Him under all adverse circum¬ 
stances. The devotee’s mind is always exhilarated with the divine 
presence of the f^ord who animates all his senses-—his inclinations, 
emotions and experiences. The fullness with which he realizes God 
in all his own activities and thoughts, and in everything else in the 
universe, naturally transports him to a sphere of being in which all 
mundane passions—antipathy, greed, jealousy, hatred—become 
impossible. With the divine presence of God he becomes infused 
with the spirit of friendship and charity towards all beings on earth 
The devotee has to take proper initiation from the preceptor, to 
whom he must confess all that is in his mind, and by abnegating all 
that is in him to his preceptor, he finds an easy way to conceive 
himself as the servant of Visnu^ He must also have a philosophical 
conception of the entirely dependent relation of the human soul 
and all the universe to God'^. Such a conception naturally involves 
realization of the presence of God in all our sense activities, which 

^ j^Snu-mayo hi StmS sefo hi paramd-tmana^ iti jndnd-nandamayo jildna- 
nanda-gunakah san sva-rapattt bhagavad-adhinm/t sa tad-artham eva tisthatl* ti 
jndtvd vati$thate iti yad etat tad-a-prSkrtatvam. 

g _ . . AstSdasa-rahasyiirtha-vivarai^am, p. ii. 

3 virtue is technically called nitya-rtihgitva. 

1 ne five sartiskdras that a paramaikdntin must pass through are as follows: 
tdpah paupdi^tis tathd ndma mantro ydgas ca paficamah 
^ ami te panca saipskdrdh paramaikdnti-hetavafy. Ibid. p. 15. 

, . is technically called sambandha-jUdnitvam. The conception that every- 

^od is technically called se^a-hhRtatvam. Ibid. p. 18. 
f ^ ^i^'turally implies that the devotee must work and feel himself a serv’ant 
° t ^ li chosen men. The service to humanity and to God then 

na ura y tollow from the philosophical conception of the dependence of the 
aumsin souls, and of the universe, on God as a part of Him and to be controlled 
y tm m every way. This is again technically called sesa^vrtti-paratva. Ibid. 
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presence in its fullness must easily lead to the complete control of 
all our senses. Through the realization of God’s presence m them, 
the devotees play the part of moral heroes, far above the influences 
of the temptation of the senses h The normal religious duties, as 
prescribed in the Vedas and the smrtis, are only for the lower order of 
the people; those who are given entirely to God with the right 
spirit of devotion need not follow the ordinary code of duties which 
is generally binding for all. Such a person is released by the spon¬ 
taneous grace of God, and without performing any of the scriptural 
duties enjoys the fruits of alP. He is always conscious of his own 
faults, but takes no notice of the faults of others, to which he 
behaves almost as a blind man; he is always infused with the 
consciousness that all his actions are under the complete sway 
of the Lord, He has no enjoyment for himself, for he always 
feels that it is the Lord who would enjoy Himself through all his 
senses 

In the A^tadaid-hheda-nirnaya it is said that according to the 
A^ars, since emancipation means the discovery of a lost soul to 
God or the unlimited servitude of God, emancipation is for the 
interest of God and not of the devotee. The service of the servant 
is for the servitude of God alone. It has therefore no personal 
interest for the devotee^. According to the Aragiyas, however, 
emancipation, though primarily for the interest of the Lord, is also 

1 This is technically called the nitya 4 ilratva. 

* jfiSna-niffho virakto vd mad-bhakto hy a~napekfakah 

ia liitgan diramdn tyaktvd cared a-vidhi-gocarah 
ity evam i^ana-traya-vinirmuktos san bhagavan-nir-hetuka-katdksa eva 
mokso-p&yah iti ksthati khalu so'dhikarl sakala^dharmdndm avasyo bhavati. 

Astddasa-rahasydrtha-vivarana, p. 23 _ . , • . u • „ii.r 

This spirit of following God, leaving all other scriptural duties, is technic^Jy 
called a-vidhi-gocaratva. In another section of this work PSinanuja describes 
moh^a or salvation as the conviction that the nature of God transcends, m bliss, 
power and knowledge, all other conceivable things of this or any other universe. 
A desire to cling to God as a true means of salvation is technically called rnumm- 
futva. The doctrine oi a-vidhi-gocaratva herein described geems to be m 
with Ramanuja’s view on the subject explained in the bhdsya as interpreted by 
his many followers. This may indicate that his views underwent some change, ana 
these are probably his earlier views when hewas under the influence of the ArvSrs^ 
» This is technically called pard-kdhtya (Ibid. pp. 23-^4)■ attitude ot 

worshipping the image as the visible manifestation of God is technically 
updya-svarUpa-jfldna. The cessation of attachment to all mundane things and the 
flowing superabundance of love towards God, and tne feeling that God is 
supreme abode of life, is technically called dmd-ramatva. 

* phalam moksa-rOpam, tad bhagavata eva na svartharn yathd prana^Ja~dma- 
dravya-labho dravyavata eva na dravyasya; tathd mok^a-phalam ca svdnttna eva 
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at the same time for the interest of the devotee, becaijse of the in¬ 
tense delight he enjoys by being a servant of God. The illustration 
of lost objects discovered by the master does not hold good, because 
human beings are conscious entities who suffer immeasurable sor¬ 
row which is removed by realizing themselves as servants of God. 
Though, the devotee abnegates all the fruits of his actions in a self- 
surrender, yet he enjoys his position in the servitude of God and 
also the bliss of the realization of .Brahman, Thus, those who take 
the path of knowledge {updsaka) attain Brahma knowledge and the 
servitude of God, and those who take the path of self-surrender 
(prapatti) also attain Brahma knowledge and the servitude of God. 
In the state of salvation (mukti) there is no difference of realization 
corresponding to the variation of paths which the seekers after God 
may take^. Again, in the Arvar school of thought, besides the four 
ways of scriptural duties, philosophic wisdom, devotion to God and 
devotion to teachers, there was a fifth way, viz. that of intense self- 
surrender to God, i.e. prapatti. But the Aragiyas thought that apart 
from prapatti there was only one other way of approaching God, 
namely devotion, bhakti-yoga. Ramanuja and his followers main¬ 
tain that karma-yoga ‘and jndna-yoga only help to purify the mind, 
as a preparation for hhakti-yoga. The devotion to the preceptor is 
regarded only as a form of prapatti \ so there are only two ways of 
approach to God, viz. hhakti-yoga and prapattP, 

Further, Sri occupies an important position in Sri-vaisnavism. 
But as there are only three categories in the Sri-vaisnava system, 
a question may naturally arise regarding the position of Sri in 
the threefold categories of dt, adt and parameivara. On this point 
the view of the older school, as described in Ramya-jam5tr muni’s 
Tattva-dlpa, is that l^rl is to be identified with human souls and is 
therefore to be regarded as atomic in nature®. Others, however, 
think that ^rJ is as all-pervasive as Visnu. Filial affection (vdtsalya) 

na muktasya; yad va phahm kaitikaryam tat pard-rtham eva na svd-rtham; 
para-tantra-das'd-krtaffi kaifikaryant sva-tantra-svdmy-artham eva. A^fadasa- 
oheda-nir^aya, p. 2, 

Ibid, p, 3. 

® atafy prapatti-vyatirikto bhakti~yoga eka eve' ti. Ibid. p. 4. 

Ibid. In the next section it is urged that, according to some, Ndrdyaiyta 

not Sri is the only agent who removes our sins, but others hold that sins may 
w removed also by Sri in a remote manner, or, because Sri is identical with 
Norayaga • as the fragrance is with the flower, she has also a hand In removing the 
sms. Ibtd. p. 5, 

lakpnyd upayatvam bhagavata iva sdksQt abhyupagantavyam. Ibid. 
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for God is interpreted by the older schools as involving an attitude 
in which the faults of the beloved devotee are points of endearment 
to Him^. In the later view, however, filial affection is supposed to 
involve an indifference or a positive blindness towards the faults of 
the devotee. God’s mercy is interpreted by the older school as 
meaning God’s affliction or suffering in noticing that of others. 
Later schools, however, interpret it as an active sympathy on His 
part, as manifested in His desire to remove the sufferings of others 
on account of His inability to bear such miseries'^. 

Prapatti, otherwise called nydsa, is defined by the older school 
as a mere passivity on the part of the Lord in accepting those who 
seek Him or as a mental state on the part of the seeker in which he 
is conscious of himself only as a spirit; but such a consciousness is 
unassociated with any other complex feeling, of egoism and the like, 
which invests one with so-called individuality. It may also mean 
the mental state in which the seeker conceives himself as a subsidiary 
accessory to God as his ultimate end, to Whom he must cling 
unburdened by any idea of scriptural duties^; or he may concen¬ 
trate himself absolutely on the supreme interest and delight that he 
feels in the idea that God is the sole end of his being. Such a person 
naturally cannot be entitled without self-contradiction to any 
scriptural duty. Just as a guilty wife may return to her husband, 
and may passively lie in a state of surrender to him and resign her¬ 
self, so the seeker may be conscious of his own true position with 
reference to God leading to a passive state of surrender^. Others 
think that it involves five elements: (i) that God is the only saviour; 


^ yatha kdmukah kdtninyd rndlinycm hhogyatayd svlkaroti tathd hhagavdn 
ds.ritci~do^am svlkaroti itare tu vdtscilyarii tidma dosddnrsitvmn. Astddasa-^bkeda- 
nirtmya, p. 6. 

It is further suggested that, if a devotee takes the path of prapatti, he has not 
to suffer for his faults as much as others would have to suffer. 

® The first alternative is defined as para-duhkha-duhkhitvam dayd. The 
second alternative is svartha-nirapek^a-pnra-duhkha-sahiptutd dayd; sa ca tan 
nirdkaratiecchd. In the first alternative dayd is a painful emotion; in.the second 
it is a state of desire, stirred up by a feeling of repugnance, which is midway be¬ 
tween feeling and volition. Ibid. p. 6, 

* prapattir tmma a-mvdratta-mdtram a-cid-vydvftti-mdtratp vd a-vidheyam 
iefatva^jndna-mdtram vd para~ie§atai-kcii-rati-rupa-parihtddha~ydthdtr/iya-jndna- 
mdtrani va. Ibid. p. 6. 

According to some, any of these conditions would define prapatti “ ato'prati- 
fedhddy~anyatamai‘ va iti kecit kathayanti," Ibid. 

* atyanta-para-tantrasya virodhatvena anusthdnd-nupapatteh, pratyuta 
anusfatur dnarthakyamuktam Srlvacana-bhxmna, dram unya-parayd bhdryaya 
kaddcid bhartr-sakdsam dgatayd mam axiglkuru iti vdkyavat ceiana-krta-prapattir 
iti. Ibid. p. 6. 
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(ii) that He is the only end to be attained; (iii) that He alone is the 
supreme object of our desires; (iv) that we absolutely surrender and 
resign ourselves to Himi; and (v) supreme prayerfulness~all 
associated with absolute trustfulness in Him. 

There are some who define the prapanna^ or seeker of God, as 
one who has read the A.rvSr literature of prabandhas {adhita- 
prahandhakprapannaK). Others, however, think that the mere study 
of prabandhas cannot invest a man with the qualities ofprapattu 
They think that he alone is entitled to the path oi prapatti who can¬ 
not afford to adopt the dilatory courses of karma-yoga^ jhdna-yoga 
and bhakti-yoga, and therefore does not think much of these 
courses. Again, the older school thinks that the person who adopts 
the path of prapatti should give up all scriptural duties and duties 
assigned to the different stages of life {dsrama)'y for it is well evi¬ 
denced in the Gltd text that one should give up all one’s religious 
duties and surrender oneself to God. Others, again, think that the 
scriptural duties are to be performed even by those who have taken 
the path oi prapatti. Further, the older school thinks that the path 
of knowledge is naturally against the path of prapatti \ iov prapatti 
implies the negation of all knowledge, excepting one’s self-sur¬ 
rendering association with God. The paths of duties and of know¬ 
ledge assume an egoism which contradicts prapatti. Others, how¬ 
ever, think that even active self-surrender to God implies an ele¬ 
ment of egoism, and it is therefore wrong to suppose that the paths 
of duties and of knowledge are reconcilable with prapatti on ac¬ 
count of its association with an element of egoism. The so-called 
egoism is but a reference to our own nature as self, and not to 
ahahkara^ an evolute Again, some think that even a man who has 

^ In the second alternative it is defined as follows: 

an~anya~sddhye svci-bhlfte mahd-visvdsa-pUrvakam 

tad~eko‘.-p3yatd ydcnd prapattii iararid-gatih, 

ITiese are the five angas of prapatti, otherwise called nik^epa, tyaga, nyam or 
sarai^-gati {Astddasa-bheda-nir^aya, pp. 6, 7). The difference between the first 
and second alternative is that, according to the former, prapatti is a state of mind 
imited to the consciousness of its true nature in relation to God; on the part of 
jod also It indicates merely a passive toleration of the seekers flocking unto Him 
{.a-mvarapa-mdtram). In the second alternative, however, prapatti is defined as 
positive self-surrendering activity on the part of the seekers and unconditional 
protection to them all on the part of God. It is, therefore, that on the first 
alternative the consciousness of one’s own true nature is defined in three ways, 
any one of which would be regarded on that alternative as a sufficient definition 
01 prapytt. The first one is merely in the cognitive state, while the second involves 
an additional element of voluntary effort. 

* Ibid. pp. 8, g. 
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adopted the path of prapatti may perform the current scriptural 
duties only with a view to not lending any support to a reference 
to their cases as pretexts for neglect of normal duties by the un- 
enlightened and the ignorant, i*e. those that have adopted the path 
of prapatti should also perform their duties for the purpose of 
loka-sciTHgraha^ Others, however, think that the scriptural duties, 
being the commandments of God, should be performed for the 
satisfaction of God {bhagavat-prity-artham), even by those who 
have taken the path of prapatti. Otherwise they would have to 
suffer punishment for that. 

The accessories o(prapatti are counted as follows: (i) A positive 
mental attitude to keep oneself always in consonance with the 
Lord’s will {dnukUlyasya sarnkalpali) ; (ii) a negative mental attitude 
{prdtikulyasya varjanam), as opposing anything that may be con¬ 
ceived as against His will; (iii) a supreme trustfulness that the Lord 
will protect the devotee {rak§isyatlti viwdsah)-, (iv) prayer to Him 
as a protector {goptrtva~varanam)\ (v) complete self-surrender 
{atma-nik$epah)\ (vi) a sense of complete poverty and helplessness 
(^kdrpanyaffi). The older school thinks that the man who adopts the 
path oiprapatti has no desires to fulfil, and thus he may adopt any 
of these accessories which may be possible for him according to the 
conditions and inclinations of his mind. Others, however, think 
that even those who follow the path of prapatti are not absolutely 
free from any desire, since they wish to feel themselves the eternal 
servants of God. Though they do not crave for the fulfilment of any 
other kind of need, it is obligatory upon them to perform all the six 
accessories of prapatti described above. 

The older school thinks that God is the only cause of emancipa¬ 
tion and that the adoption of the path of prapatti is not so; the later 
school, however, thinks prapatti is also recognized as the cause 
of salvation in a secondary manner, since it is only through prapatti 
that God extends His grace to His devotees h Again, the older 
schools think that there is no necessity for expiation {prdyascitta) 
for those who adopt the path of prapatti ; for with them God’s grace 
is sufficient to remove all sins. The later schools, however, think 
that, if the follower of the path of prapatti is physically fit to per¬ 
form the courses of expiation, then it is obligatory on him. Accord¬ 
ing to the older school a man possessing the eight kinds of devo- 

^ AfpSdasa-bheda-nirpaya, p. 10. 
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tion {bhakti\ even if he be a mleccha, is preferred to a Brahman and 
may be revered as such. According to the later schools, however, 
a devotee of a lower caste may be shown proper respect, but he 
cannot be revered as a Brahman, Again, on the subject of the 
possibility of pervasion of the atomic individual souls by God, the 
older schools are of opinion that God by His infinite power may 
enter into the atomic individuals; the later schools, however, think 
that such a pervasion must be of an external nature, i.e. from out¬ 
side. It is not possible for God to penetrate into individual souls 
As regards Kaivalya the older schools say that it means only self¬ 
apperception. He who attains this state attains the highest stage of 
eternity or immortality. The later school, however, thinks that he 
who has merely this self-apperception cannot attain immortality 
through that means only; for this self-apperception may not neces¬ 
sarily mean a true revelation of his nature with reference to God. 
He can realize that only as he passes through higher spheres and 
ultimately reaches Vaikuntha—the abode of God, where he is 
accepted as the servant of the Lord. It is such a state that can be 
regarded as eternal^, 

^ Aitddaia-bheda-nirimya, p. 12. The view is supported by a reference to 
Varadacarya’s Adhikaratfu-cintdmani. 

The eighteen points of dispute as herein explained have been collected in 
the Asfddasa-bheda-niri^aya, according to the ancients in a verse quoted frona 
them as follows: 

bhedah svdmi-krpd-phald-nya-gatifu srl-vydpty^updyatvayos 
tad-vUtsalya-dayd-ninikti-vacasomyclse ca tat kartari 
dharnta- tydga~virodhayos sva-vihite nydsd-nga-hetutvayol}. 
prdyascitta-vuihau tadtya-bhajam' nuvydpti-kaivalyayo}}. Ibid. p. i. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SURVEY OF 
THE VISISTA-DVAITA SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 

The Agagiyas from Natharnuni to RamSnuja- 

A. GOvindAcharyar has written a book, The Holy Lives of the 
Azhvdrs, based upon a number of old works L The writings of 
the Arvars may be sub-divided generally into three rahasyas (or 
mystical accounts) called I'iru-numtra-chtirukkuy Dvaya-chnnikkUy 
Carama-Hoka-churukku. These three rahasyas have also been 
dealt with in later times by very prominent persons, such as 
Vehkatanatha, Raghavacarya and others. Some account of these, 
in the manner of these later writers, will be briefly given in the 
proper place, since the scope of this work does not permit us to go 
into the details of the lives of the ArvSrs. The hagiologists make 
a distinction between the ArvSrs and the Aragiyas in this, that, 
while the former were only inspired men, the latter had their in¬ 
spirations modified by learning and scholarship. The list of 
Aragiyas begins with Natharnuni. There is some difficulty in fixing 
his age. The Guru-parampardy the Divya-suri-carita and the Pra- 
panndmrtay are of opinion that he was in direct contact with 
Namm’-3rvar, otherwise called Sathakopa, or Karimaran, or rather 
with his disciple Madhura-kaviy-ArvAr. i bus, the PrapanndffiTta 
says that Natharnuni was born in the village called Vlranarayana, 
near the Cola country. His father’s name was I^vara BhaVta, and 
his son was Isvararnuni^. He went on a long pilgrimage, in the 
course of which he visited the northern countries, including 
Mathura, Vrndavana and Haridvara, and also Bengal and Puri. 
After returning to his own place he found that some of the 

^ (i) Divyarsuri-carita (au earlier work than the Prapannamrta, which often 
alludes to it) by Garuda-vahana Fai;idita, contemporary and disciple of Rama¬ 
nuja; (a) Prapannamrta, by Ananta-suri, disciple of Saila-rafige^a guru; (3) 
Prabandha-sara, by Vehkatanatha; (4) Upadesa-ratna-mdlai by RamyajSmatr- 
maha-muni, otherwise called Varavara-muni or Periya-jlyar or Manavala M 3 - , 
muni; (5) Guru-parannpara-prabhavam by Pinb’-ajagiya Peru-mAl Jlyar; and 
(6) Pazhanadai-vilakkan. 

* It is said that he belonged to the lineage of Sathakopa or Satha-mar^apa. 
His other name was j^rl-ranga-nStha. (See introduction to Catuh-ihki, Ananda 
Press, Madras, p. 3.) 
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Srivai§navas, who came from the Western countries to the temple 
of Rajagopala, recited there ten verses by KarirnSra. Nathamuni, 
who heard those hymns, realized that they were parts of a much 
bigger work and decided to collect them. He went to Kumbhakona, 
and under the inspiration of God proceeded to the city of Kuraka, 
on the banks of T^mraparrii, and there met Madhura-kaviy-iirvar, 
the disciple of Narnm’-arvar, and asked him if the hymns of Nanim'- 
arvai were available. Madhura-kaviy-irv^ir told him that after 
composing a big book of hymns in Tamil and instructing Madhura- 
kaviy-5rvar the same, Namm’-arvar had attained salvation. The 
work could not, therefore, obtain currency among the people. 
The people of the locality had the misconception that the study of 
the work would be detrimental to the Vedic religion. So they threw 
it into the river Tamraparni. Only one page of the book, containing 
ten verses, was picked up by a man who appreciated the verses and 
recited them. Thus only these ten verses have been saved. Natha¬ 
muni recited twelve thousand times a verse composed by Madhura- 
kaviy-arvar in adoration of NSmm’-arvar, and, as a result of that, 
Namm’-4rvar revealed the purport of the whole work to him. But 
when Nathamuni wanted to know ail the verses in detail he was 
advised to approach an artisan of the place who was inspired by 
Ntmm’-^rvar to reveal all the verses to him. So Nathamuni re¬ 
ceived the entire work of Namm’-arv^r from the artisan. He then 
gave it to his pupil PundarlkSksa, and Pundarik5k§a gave it to his 
disciple Rama Misra, and Rama Misra gave it to Yamuna, and 
Yamuna gave it to Gosthipurna, and GosfhlpQrna gave it to his 
daughter Devaki Sri. Nathamuni brought the hymns together, and, 
through his two nephews, Me|aiyagat|;arvar and Kijaiyagat^arvSr, 
set them to music in the Vedic manner; from that time forward 
these hymns were sung in the temples and were regarded as the 
ramil Veda^. The oldest Guru-parampard and Divya-suri-caritaf 
however, say that Nathamuni obtained the works of Namm’-atw 3 r 
directly from him, T'he later Srlvaisnavas found that the above 
statements did not very well suit the traditional antiquity of the 
Arvars, and held that Madhura-kaviy-arvar was not the direct 
disciple of Namm’-arvar and that Nathamuni attained the high 
age of three hundred years. But, if, as we found before, Namm'- 
arvar’s date be fixed in the ninth century, no such supposition 
^ Prapannamrta, Chs. io6 and 107. 
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becomes necessary. Gopinatha Rau refers also to a Sanskrit in¬ 
scription in the middle of the tenth century, in which it is stated 
that the author of the verses was a disciple of Srinatha. If this 
Srinatha is the same as Nathamuni, then the computation of 
Nathamuni’s date as falling in the tenth century is quite correct. 
He had eleven disciples, of whom Pundarikaksa, Karukanatha and 
Srikr?na Laksminatha were the most prominent. He wrote three 
works, Nydya-tattvoy Puru^a-ninnaya and Yoga-rahasya h Natha¬ 
muni is also described as a great yogin who practised the yoga 
of eight accessories [a^tdAga-yoga)’^. The Prapanndmrta says that 
he died by entering into yoga in the city of Agahga (probably 
Gangaikondasodapuram), Gopi-natha, however, thinks that he 
could not have died in that city, for it was not founded by Rajen- 
dracola, otherwise called Gahgaikondasola, before 1024, which 
must be later than the date of Nathamuni. Nathamuni lived 
probably in the reign of Parantaka Cola I, and died before or in the 
reign of Parantaka Cola II, i.e. he lived eighty or ninety years in the 
middle of the tenth century. He had made an extensive tour in 
Northern India as far as Mathura and Badari-natha and also to 
Dvaraka and Puri. Srikrsna Laksminatha, disciple of Nathamuni, 
wrote an extensive work on the doctrine of prapatti. He was born 
at a place called Krsnamahgala. He was well-versed in the Vedas, 
and was a specialist in Vedanta and also a great devotee, who con¬ 
stantly employed himself in chanting the name of Visnu (ndma- 
sankirtana-ratah). He used often to go about naked and live on 
food that was thrown to him. The hagiologists say that he entered 
into the image of the temple and became one with God. Punda- 

^ The Nydya-tattva is referred to by Veiikatanatha in his Nydya-pariiuddhi 
(p. 13) as a work in which Gautama’s Nyaya-satros were criticized.and refuted: 
bhagavan-ndtha-munihhir nyaya-tattva-samdhvayd 
avadhiryd' ksapddddln nyabandhi nydya-paddhatih 

Nyaya-parisuddhi, p. 13. 

* The practice of astdnga-yoga was not a new thing with Nathamuni. In 
giving an account of Tiru'rna,fi§ai Piran, also callec^ Bhaktisara, the PrapannS- 
mrta says that he first became attached to the god ^iva and wrote many Tamil 
works on Saiva doctrines; but later on the saint Maharya initiated him into 
Vai§navism and taught him a^tdnga-yoga, through which he realized the great 
truths of Vai^pavism. He then wrote many works in Tamil on Vai§navism. 
Bhakti-sara also wrote a scholarly work, refuting the views of other opponents, 
which is known as Tattvdrtha-sdra, Bhakti-sara also used to practise astdnga- 
yoga and was learned in all the branches of Indian philosophy, Bhakti-sara had 
a disciple named Kanikrsna, who wrote many extremely poetical verses or hymns 
in adoration of Vi^nu. Kula-^ckhara Peru*m 5 l is also said to have practised yoga. 
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rikaksa Uyyakoi.idar is supposed to have very much influenced the 
character of Kurukanatha, who in the end entered into yoga and 
died. Rama Misra was born in the city of Saugandhakulya, in a 
Brahmin family, and was a pupil of Pundarikaksa. The name of 
Pundarikalisa’s wife was AndSl. Pundarikaksa asked Rama Misra 
(Manakkai-Iambej) to teach YSmuna all that he was taught. 
Yamuna, however, was not born during the life of Pundarikaksa, and 
Pundarikaksa only prophesied his birth in accordance with the old 
prophecy of Niithamuni. Rama Misra had four disciples, excluding 
Yamuna, of whom LaksmI was the most prominent^. He used to 
stay in Srirahgam and expound the doctrines of the VedSnta. 

Yamunacarya, otherwise called Alavandar, son of Isvaramuni 
and grandson of Nathamuni, was born probably in a.d, 918 and is 
said to have died in a.d. 1038. He learned the Vedas from Rama 
Misra, and was reputed to be a great debater^. Becoming a king, he 
was duly married and had two sons named Vararahga and Sot^ha- 
purna. He lived happily for a long time, enjoying his riches, and 
took no notice of Rama Misra. But RSma Misra with some difficulty 
obtained access to him and availed himself of the opportunity to 
teach him the Bhagavad-gftdy which aroused the spirit of detach¬ 
ment in him, and he followed Rama Mi^ra to Srirangam and, re¬ 
nouncing everything, became a great devotee®*. One of the last 

^ (i) Taivattuk-k-arasu-Nambi; {%) Gomathattut-tiruvinnagar-appan; (3) 
Sirup-pullur-udaya-Pillai; (4) Vangi-puratt-acchi. (See The Life of Rd.mSnuja, 
by Govindacharyar, p. 14.) 

® The PrapannSmrta relates a story of Yamuna’s debating power at the age 
of twelve. The king of the place had a priest of the name of Akkaialvan, who was 
a great debater. Yamuna challenged him and defeated him in an open debate 
held in the court of the king. He was given half the kingdom as a reward. He 
seems to have been very arrogant in his earlier days, if the wording of his challenge 
found in th.e: Praptmndntrta can be believed, 'rhewords of challenge run as follows: 
d kiilad adri~kanyd-carana~kisalaya~nydsa^dhanyopaka%tthdd 
d rakso-nlUi-sltd-mukha-kamala-saniidldsa-hetos ca setoh 
d ca pr dcya-praticya~ksiti~dhiira~yuga tadarkacandrdvatamsdn 
inlmdmsd-sdstra-yugma-srania-xdmala-nmnd mrgyatdni mddBo'nya/t 

Ch. Ill, 

^ A story is told in the Prapanndmrta that, when Yilmuna became a king and 
inaccessible to him, RSma Misra was concerned how he could carry out the com¬ 
mands of his teachers and initiate Yamuna to the path of devotion. He got in 
touch with Yamuna’s cook, and for six months presented some green vegetables 
{auirka-klha) w'htch Yamuna'very much liked. When, after the six months, the 
king asked how the rare vegetables found their way into the kitchen, R§.ma Misra 
stayed away for four clays praying to RanganStha, the deity, to tell him how he 
could approach Varnana. In the meanwhile the king missed the green vegetables 
and asked his cook to present Rama Misra when next he should come to the 
kitchen. Rama Misra was thus presented to Yamuna. 

o nj 
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instructions of Rama Misra was to direct him to go to Kumkanatha 
(Kurugai-kkavai-appan) and learn from him the astdnga-yogay 
which had been left w ith him {Kurukd) by Nathamuni for Yamuna. 
Yamuna had many disciples, of whom twenty-one are regarded 
as prominent. Of these disciples, Mahaptirna belonged to the 
Bharadvaja gotra^ and had a son named Pundarlkaksa and a daughter 
named Attutayi, Another disciple, called Srisailapurna, was known 
also by the name Tatacarya^. Another of his disciples, Gosthipurna, 
was born in the Piindya country, where also, in the city of Srima- 
dhura, was born another of Yamuna’s disciples, Maladhara. In the 
city of Maraner in the Pandya country was born another disciple, 
Maraner Nambi, a sudra by caste; a further disciple, KancipCirpa, 
who was also of the sudra caste, was born in the city of Punamalli. 
Yamuna used to invest all his disciples with the five Vaispava 
sarnskdras^ and he also converted the Cola king and queen to the 
same faith and made over the kingdom he had hitherto enjoyed to 
the service of the deity Ranganatha of Srirahgam. Srisailapur];ia, 
or Bhuri Srisailapurna, or MahapBrna had two sons, two sisters and 
two daughters. The elder sister, Kantimati, was married to Kesava 
Yajvan, also called Asuri Kesava, Ramanuja’s father, and the second 
sister, Dyutimatl, was married to Kanalak^a Bhatta, and a son was 
born to them called Govinda. Kure^a, who was long in association 
with Ramanuja, was born of Ananta Bhatta and Mahadevi, and this 
Kuresa was the father of Anantacarya, writer of the Prapanndmrta^. 
Da^arathi was born of Ananta Dik§ita, of Vadhula^otra, and Lak§mi. 
Dasarathi had a son called Karidadanatha, who was also called 
RamSnujadasa. They are all associates of Ramanuja, who had 
seventy-four prominent disciples. 

YSmuna was very fond of Namin’-Jrvar’s works, the doctrines 
of which were often explained to the people. Yamuna wrote six 
works: (i) Stotra-ratnam, in adoration to the deity Varada; (ii) 
Catuh-Uokl\ iin) Agama-prdmdnya\ (iv) Siddhi-traya\ (v) Gttdrtka- 
sarngraka; (vi) Mahd-'purusa-ttirnaya^. Of these the Siddhi-traya is 
the most important, and the section on Yamuna in this volume has 
been based almost entirely on it. The Agama-prdmdnya is a work in 
which he tries to establish the high antiquity and undisputed 

^ Prapannamrtay Ch. 113, p. 440. 

* Ibid. Ch. 150, p. 450. Anantacarya, called also Ananta Siiri, was the pupil of 
f 5 ailarahgesa-guru. He reveres also Rarnyaj 5 matr-maha-muni. 

• See Vehkatanatha’-s introductioii to the Glt&riha~saipgraha~rak^S. 
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authority of the Paficaratra literature, which is supposed to be the 
canon of the Srivaisjpavas. The Stotra-ratnam^ Catuh-Hoki and 
Gttdrtha-samgraha were all commented upon by various persons, 
but the most important of the commentaries is that of Vehkatanatha^. 
The Stotra-ratnam consists of sixty-five verses in which Yamuna de¬ 
scribes the beauty of the Lord Krsna, as set forth in the Pura^ias, and 
confesses to Him the deep affliction of all his sins and guilt, frailties 
and vices, and asks for forgiveness of them. He also describes the 
greatness of the Lord as transcendent and surpassing the greatness 
of all other deities, as the supreme controller and upholder of the 
universe. He narrates his own complete surrender to Him and en¬ 
tire dependence on His mercy. If the mercy and grace of the Lord 
be so great, there is none so deserving of mercy in his wretchedness 
as a sinner. If the sinner is not saved, the mercy of the Lord be¬ 
comes meaningless. The Lord requires the sinner in order to 
realize Himself as the all-merciful. YSrauna further describes how 
his mind, forsaking everything else, is deeply attracted to the Lord; 
and the sense of his supreme helplessness and absolute abnegation^. 
The devotee cannot bear any delay in his communion with Grod, 
and is extremely impatient to meet Him; it is galling to him that 
God should heap happiness after happiness on him and thus keep 
him away. The fundamental burden of the hymns is an expression 
of the doctrine of prapaiti\ this has been very clearly brought out 
in the commentary of Venkatanatha. It is said that it was alter 
reading these hymns that Ramanuja became so deeply attracted to 
Yamuna. The CatuhAlokt consists of only four verses in praise of 
or Laksmt^. 

In the Git&rtha-samgraha YSmuna says that the means to the 

^ The comriientary on the Catul^^slokl by VehkatanSiha is called RahasyU'* 
rakm, and the commentary on the goes also by the ftame name. 

The commentary on the GUartha^saifigrahay by Venkatanatha, is called Gitdrtha* 
sa7}tgraha--rak^d, 

^ Two specimen verses may be quoted from the Stotra-ratnam: 
na dkarma-ni$}ho*smi na cd^ tma-vedi na bhaktimdtns tvac-cara$d'^ravinde 
a kincano na"nya-gatis sara^ya tvai-pdda-mulam iaraidant prapadye, 

SL 2a. 

rta ninditam karma tad asti loke 
sahasraio yan na mayd vyadhdyi 
so^ham vipdkd-vamre mukunda 
kranddmi mmpraty a-gatis tavdgre, o/. 23. 

® Venkatanatha, in his commentary on the discusses the position 

of Laksmi according to the Vai^nava tradition. Lak^ml is regarded as a being 
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• • 

attainment of the ultimate goal of life is devotion, which is pro¬ 
duced as a result of the performance of scriptural duties and the 
emergence of self-knowledge^. According to Yamuna, yoga in the 
Gita means hhakti-yoga. So the ultimate object of the Gita is the 
propounding of the supreme importance of hhakti (devotion) as the 
ultimate object, which requires as a precedent condition the per¬ 
formance of the scriptural duties and the dawning of the tnie 
spiritual nature of the self as entirely dependent on God. 

It is related in the Prapanndmrta that Yamuna was anxious to 
meet Ramanuja, but died immediately before Ramanuja came to 
meet him. So Ramanuja could only render the last homage to his 
dead body. 


Rtoanuja^. 

It has already been said that Mahapurna (Nambi), disciple 
of Yamuna, had two sisters, Kantimati and Dyutimati, of whom 
the former was married to Kesava Yajvan or Asiiri Kesava of 
Bhutapuii and the latter to Kamalak§a Bhatta, Ramanuja (Ilaya 
Perumal), son of Kesava Yajvan, was born in a.d. 1017. He re¬ 
ceived his training, together with his mother’s sister’s son Govinda 
Bhatta, from Yadavaprakasa, a teacher of Vedanta of great reputa¬ 
tion. The details of Yadavaprakasa’s views are not known, but it is 
very probable that he was a monist'^. Before going to study with 

different from Narayana, but always associated with Him. He thus tries to refute 
all the views that sui'pose Laksini to be a part of N&rSyana. I.ak§itii should also 
not be identified with mdyd. She is also conceived as existing in intimate associa¬ 
tion with N^rayapa and, like a mother, exerting helpful influence to bring the 
devotees into the sphere of the grace of the Lord. Thus Lak§mi is conceived to 
have a separate personality of her owu, though that personality is merged, a* it 
were, in the personality of NSrSyapa and all His efforts, and all her efforts are in 
consonance with the efforts of NarSyana {paraspard-nukrdatayS. sarvaira sdtna- 
rasyam). On the controversial point whether Laksmi is to be considered a jlvo 
and therefore atomic in nature, the problem how she can then be all-pervasive, 
and the view that she is a part of Nilrayana, Venkatanatha says that Laksmi is 
neither Jiva nor NSrSyana, but a separate person having her being entirely de¬ 
pendent on God. Her relation to N 5 r 3 yana can be understood on the analogy of 
the relation of the rays to the sun or the fragrance to the flower. 

^ sva-dhartna-jndna-Tairdgya-s(ldhya-hhakty~eka-g()carah 

narayaxia}^ paratti brahma gitd~sdstre samudituh 

Gudrtha-samgrahUf verse i. 

® Most of the details of RamSnuja’s life are collected from the account given 
in the PTapanndmrta by Anantacflrya, a junior contemporary of Ramrinuja, 

® Yadava held that Brahman, though by its nature possessing infinite quali¬ 
ties, yet transforms itself into all types of living beings and also into all kinds of 
inanimate things. Its true nature is understood when it is realized that it is one 
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Yadavaprakasa, Ramanuja was married at the age of sixteen, by his 
father, who died shortly afterwards. His teacher Yadavaprakasa 
lived in ICahci. So Ramanuja left Bhutapuri his native place with 
his family and went to Kaiici. In the early days of his association 
with Yadavaprakasa, it is said that Yadavaprakasa became annoyed 
with him, because he had cured the daughter of a certain chief of 
the place from possession by aspirit, which his teacher Yadavaprakasa 
had failed to do. Shortly after this there was a difference of opinion 
between Yadava and Ramanuja on the interpretation of certain 
Upanisad texts, which Yadava interpreted in the monistic manner, 
but Ramanuja on the principle of modified dualism. Yadava be¬ 
came very much annoyed with Ramanuja and arranged a plot, 
according to which Ramanuja was to be thrown into the Ganges 
while on a pilgrimage to Allahabad. Govinda divulged the plot 
to Ramanuja, who was thus able to wander away from the com¬ 
pany and retire to KancI, after suffering much trouble on the way. 
While at KancI he became associated with a devout person of the 
hldra caste, called Kancipuriia. Later Ramanuja was reconciled 
to his teacher and studied with him. When Yamuna once came to 
KancI he saw Ramanuja at a distance among the students of 
Yadava marching in procession, but had no further contact with 
him, and from that time forward was greatly anxious to have 
Ramanuja as one of his pupils. Ramanuja again fell out with his 
teacher on the meaning of the text kapydsam pundarfkam [Chdn- 
dogya, p, 167). As a result of this quarrel, Ramanuja was driven 
out by Yadava. Thenceforth he became attached to the worship of 
Narayana on Hastisaila in Kanci, where he first heard the chanting 
of the Stotra-ratnam of Yamuna by Mahapurna, his maternal uncle 
and pupil of Yamuna. From Mahapurna Ramanuja learnt much of 
Yamuna and started for Srirangam with him. But before he could 
reach Srirangarn Yamuna died. It is said that after his death three 
fingers of Yamuna were found to be twisted and Ramanuja thought 
that this signified three unfulfilled desires: (i) to convert the people 
to prapatti doctrine of Vaisnavism, making them well versed in 

m spite of its transformation into diverse forms of animate and inanimate entities 
anye ptinar aikydvahodha-ydthdtmyar^t variiayaniah svdbkdvika-niratnaya- 
por%ynitoddra-guna~sdgaram brahmaiva sura-nara-tiryak-sthavara-ndrakisvargy- 
^pavargt-caUanyaikn-svahhdvaTfi sva-bhdvato vilak^anam avilak^ai^ant ca viyad- 
ddi-nand-tndhd-mala-rfipa-pari%idmd-spadani ceti pratyavali^thante. Rjimanuja, 
Veddrtha-satfigraha, p. 15, printed at the Medical Hall Press, 1894. 
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the works of the Arvars; (2) to write a commentary to the Brahma- 
sUtra according to the grivaisnava school; (3) to write many works 
on Srivaisnadsm. Ramamija, therefore, agreed to execute all these 
three wishesHe returned to Kanci and became attached to 
Kancipuroa, the disciple of Yamuna, as his teacher. Later he^ 
set out for Srirahgam and on the way was met by ^Mahapurna, 
who was going to Kanci to bring him to Srirahgam.. He was then 
initiated by Mahapiirna (the acdrya), according to the fivefold 
Vaisnava rites {panca-samskdra). Ramanuja, being annoyed with 
his wife’s discourteous treatment with Mahapiirna’s wife, and also 
with people who came* to beg alms, sent her by a ruse to her 
father’s house, and renounced domestic life when he was about 3® 
or 32 years of age. After establishing himself as a sannydsin, his 
teaching in the Sastras began with Dasarathi, son of his sister 
and Kuranatha, son of Anantabha^'^a. A adavaprakasa also became 
a disciple of Ramanuja®. Eventually Ramanuja left for Srirahgam 
and dedicated himself to the worship of Rahgesa. He learnt certain 
esoteric doctrines and mantras from Go§ithipurpia who had been 
initiated into them by his teacher, Later on Ramanuja defeated 
in discussion a 6ahkarite named Yajhamurti, who later became 
his disciple and wrote two works in Tamil called Jnana-sdra and 
Prameya-sdra^. He now had a number of well reputed disciples such 
as Bhaktagrama-puriia, Marudha-grama-purna, Anantarya, Vara- 
dacSrya and Yajhe^a. Ramanuja first wrote his Gadya-traya. He 
then proceeded to the Sarada-matha with Kuresa, otherwise called 
Srivatsahka Misra or Kuruttalvan, procured the manuscript of the 
Bodhdyana-vrtti, and started towards Srirahgam. The keepers, of 
the temple, however, finding the book missing, ran after him and 

1 Prapannamrta, ix, p. 26. The interpretation of this passage by Govinda- 
carya and Ghosa seems to me to be erroneous; for there is no reference to 
^athakopa here. Kuresa, or ^rlvatsafika Misra, had two sons; one of them was 
baptized by Ramanuja as ParSsara Bha«arya and the other as Ramadewka. 
Ramanuja’s maternal cousin, Govinda, had a younger brother, called Bala 
Govinda, and bis son was baptized as Parahkusa-puniarya, 

® The name of Dasarathi’s father is Anantadik?ita. 

* His baptismal name was Govindadfisa. After his conversion he wrote a 
book entitled Yati-dharma-samuccaya. This Govindadasa must be distinguished 
from Govinda, son of the aunt of Rflmanuja, who had been converted to Saivism 
by YidavaprakSsa and was reconverted to iSrivaisnavism by his maternal uncle 
Srl^ilapunpa, pupil of Yamuna, Govinda had married, but became so attached 
to Ramanuja that.he renounced the world, ^rlsailapurpa wrote a commentary on 
the Sahasra~glti. Ramanuja had another disciple in Pu:ndarikaksa, MahapQrpa s 
son. 

* His baptismal names were Devarit and Devamannatha. 
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took it away. Fortunately, however, Kuresa had read the book 
during the several nights on the way, had remembered its purport 
and so was able to repeat it. Ramanuja thus dictated his com¬ 
mentary of 3 rt-bhd^ya, which was written down by Kuresa^. He 
also wrote Veddnta-dipa, Veddnta-sdra and Veddrtka-samgraha. 
'Fhe Srl-hhdsya was written probably after Ramanuja had made ex¬ 
tensive tours to Tirukkovalur, Tirupati, 'Firupputkuli, Kumbha- 
konam, Aiagarkoil, Tiruppullani, Arv5r-Tirunagari, Tirukkurun- 
gudi, Tiruvanparisaram, Tiruvattar, Tiruvanandapuram, Tiru- 
valiikeni, Tirunirmalai, Madhurantakam and Tiruvaigundipiiram^. 
Later on he made extensive tours in Northern India to Ajmir, 
Mathura, Brindavan, Ayodhya and BadarT, defeating many heretics. 
He also went to Benares and Puri and at the latter place established 
a maiha. He forcibly tried to introduce the PahcarStra rites into 
the temple of Jagannatha, but failed. According to the Rdmd- 
nujarya-dwya-charitai, the §rl~hhdsya was completed in 1077 saka 
or A.D. 1155, though two-thirds of the work were finished before 
the Cola persecution began. But this date must be a mistake; for 
RSmanuja died in 1059 saka or a.d. 1137®. The eyes of MahapQrna 
(Periyalnambi) and Kuresa were put out by the Cola king Kolutt- 
uhga I, probably in the year 1078-1079, and this must be the date 
when Ramanuja was forced to take refuge in the Hoysala country. 
It was in a.d. 1117, on the death of Koluttunga I, that RSmSnuja 
again returned to ^rirangam, where he met Kurci^a and finished the 
Sri'-bhdsya^. In a Madhva work called Chaldri-smrti it is said that 
in 1049 saka, that is a.d. 1127, it was already an established work^. 
It is therefore very probable that the §n-bhdsya was completed be¬ 
tween A.D. 1117 and 1127. Gopl-niitha Rau thinks that it was com¬ 
pleted in A.D. 1125. 

Ramanuja fled in the garb of an ordinary householder from 

‘ Ramanuja had asked Kurciia to check him if he were not correctly repre¬ 
senting the Bodhdyana-vf tti, and in one place at least there was a difference of 
opinion and Ramanuja was in the wrong. 

^ See Gopi-nStha Rau’s Lectures, p. 34, footnote. 

“ See Ibid. 

Rdindnujdrya-divya-charitai (a Tamil work), p. 243, quoted in Gopi- 
natha Rsu’s Lectures. 

* kalnu pravTtta~batiddhd!•di-matcnp. rdmdnujarn tathd 

lake hy eko-na~pancdsad-adhikd~bde sahasrake 
nirdkartum tnukhya-vdyub san-mata~sthdpandya ca 
eka-dasa-iate sake virnsaty-asta-yuge gate 
avaVirnam madhva-guruyft sadd vande mahd-gu^am. 

Chalari-sniTti, quoted in Gopl-natha Rau’s Lectures, p. 35. 
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Srirangam to Tondanur, to escape from the persecution of Kolutt- 
uhga I or Rajendracoki, otherwise called Krmikan^ha, a Saiva king. 
He was successful in converting the Jain, king Bittideva of the 
Hoysala country, who was renamed Visnuvardhanadeva atter the 
Vaisnava fashion. Mr Rau says that this conversion took place 
some time before a.d. 1099 h With the help oi this king he con¬ 
structed the temple Tirunarayanapperunial at Melukot (Yada- 
vadri), where Ramanuja lived for about twelve years’^. According 
to the Rdmdniijdrya-dwya-charitai Ramanuja lived for eleven years 
after his return to Srirahgam (some time after the death of Kolutt- 
uhga I in 1118) and died in a.d. 1137. He thus enjoyed an extra¬ 
ordinary long life of one hundred and twenty years, which was 
spread over the reigns of three Cola kings, Koluttuhga I (a.d, 1070 - 
1118), Vikrama Cola (a.d. 1118-1135), and Koluttuhga II (a.d, 

1123-1146) ^ He had built many temples and mathas in his life¬ 
time, and by converting the temple superintendent of Srirahgatri 

got possession of the whole temple, 

Ramanuja’s successor was Parasara Bhafitarya, son of Kuresa, 
who wrote a commentary on the Sahusta-gJti. Ramanuja had suc¬ 
ceeded in securing a number of devoted scholars as his uisciples, 
and they carried on his philosophy and forms of worship through 
the centuries. His religion was catholic, and, though he followed 
the rituals regarding initiation and worsiiip, he admitted Jains and 
Buddhists, Sudras and even untouchables into his fold. He himself 
was the pupil of a Sudra and used to spend a long time after his bath in 
the hut of an untouchable friend of his. It is said that he ruled over 
74 episcopal thrones, and counted among his followers 700 ascetics, 
12,000 monks and 300 nuns (Ketti ammais). Many kings and rich 
men were among his disciples. Kuresa, Dasarathi, Nadadur Arvan 
and the Bhattaraw^ere dedicated to scholarly discourses. Yajhamurti 
performed the function of the priest; one disciple was in charge of the 
kitchen; VatapurnaorAndhrapurnaand Gomatham Sitiyarvan were 
in charge of various kinds of personal service; Dhanurdasa was trea- 

> Mr Rice, however, says in the Mysore Gazetteer, vol. i, that the conversion 
took place in 1030 saka or a.d, i i 17. But Rau points out that in the Epigrapnia 
Carnntica we have inscriptions of Bittideva as early as iaka 1023 (No. 34 Arsikerj. 
which call him Visi^u-vardhana, ^ „ 

^ The general tra<Htion is that Ramanuja kept away from Srirangam ^or 
total period of twelve years only ; but R 5 u holds that this period must be about 
twenty years, of which twelve years w'ere spent in YadavSdri. 

^ Srf Rdfrtaniijdc^yy^f by S. K. Aiyaiigari M*A. Natesan and Co., IVla 
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s^jrer; Ammangi of boiled milk; IJkkal Arvan served meals; Ukkal- 
ammal fanned, and so on^. Ramanuja converted many Saivas to 
Vaisnavism, and in the conflict between the Saivas and the Vaisnavas 
in his time ; though he suffered much at the hands of the Cola king 
Krmikantha who was a ^jaiva, yet Krrnikantha’s successor became 
a Vaisnava and his disciple, and this to a great extent helf>ed the 
cause of the spread of Srivaisnavism, 

I'he sources from wliich the details of RamSnuja’s life can be 
collected are as follows: (i) Divya-suri-charitaiy written in Tamil by 
Garudavaha, a contemporary of Ramanuja; (2) Giiru-parampard- 
prabhavartiy written in manipravdla in the early part of the four¬ 
teenth century by Pinb’-aragiya Peru-mal Jlyar; (3) Piliai Lokam- 
Rdmdnnjdrya-'divya-chari^^ written in Tamil; (4) Anbillai 
Kandadaiyappan’s brief handbook of Ajrvars and Aragiyas called 
Periya-tira~nntdiy~a 4 aiva, written in Tamil; (5) Prappanndmrta, 
by Anantacarya, a descendant of Andhrapurna, and pupil of Saila- 
raiigesa-guru; (6) the commentaries on the Tiru-vdy-mori which 
contain many personal reminiscences of the Aragiyas; (7) other 
epigraphical records. 

The Precursors of the Vis'istadvaita Philosophy and 
the contemporaries and pupils of Ramanuja. 

The bhedabheda interpretation of the Brahma-sutras is in all 
probability earlier than the monistic interpretation introduced by 
Sankara. The Bhagazad-gltd, which is regarded as the essence of 
the IJpanisads, the older Purdnas, and the Pancardtra^ dealt with 
m this volume, are more or less on the lines of bhedabheda. In 
fact the origin of this theory may be traced to the Purii$a~sukta. 
Apart from this, Dramidacarya, as YSmuna says in his Siddhi- 
traya, explained the Brahma-sutra, and that it was further 
commented upon by SrivatsSiika Misra. Bodhayana, referred to 
by Ramanuja as Vrtti-kdra and by Sankara as Upavarsa, wrote on 
the Brahma 'Xfitras a very elaborate and extensive vj'tti, which 
formed the basis of Ramanuja’s bhdsya^. Anandagiri also refers 

’ The Lije of Ramdmija, by GovindScharyar, p. 2x8, 

“ Venkatanatha in his Tattva-tlkd says “ Vrtti-kcirasya Bodhdyanasyai'va 
t Jpavaisa iti $yan nama,^^ [n his Seh'^ra-’mlmamsd^ however* he refutes the 
view of Llpavaysa, for in the Vaipfyantl lexicon Krtakop and Halabhfiti are said 
to be names of Upavarsa. 

See also the second volume of the present work, p. 43 n. 
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to Dravida-bhasya as being a commentary on the Ckdndogy 
Upanisad, written in a simple style (rju-vivarana) previous to 
SaAkara’s attempt. In the Samksepa-idriraka (iii, a 

writer is referred. to as Atreya and Vdkya-kdra, and the com¬ 
mentator Ramatirtha identifies him with Brahmanandin. R5m5- 
niija, in his Vedartha-^samgrahay quotes a passage from the Vdkya^ 
kata and alsa its commentary by Dramidacarya ^ While the 
Vdkya~kdra and Dramidacarya, referred to by Ramanuja, held that 
Brahman was qualified, the Dramidac§rya who wrote a commentary 
on Brahm§nandin’s work was a rnonist and is probably the same 
person as the Dravidacarya referred to by Anandagiri in his com¬ 
mentary on Sankara’s bhdsyopodghdta on the Ckdndogya Upani^ad. 
But the point is not so easily settled. Sarvajnatma muni, in his 
Sarnksepa’^sanraka^ refers to the Vdkya-kdra as a rnonist. It is 
apparent, however, from his remarks that this Vdkya-kdra devoted 
the greater part of his commentary to upholding the parindma 
view (akin to that of Bhaskara), and introduced the well known 
example of the sea and its waves with reference to the relation of 
Brahman to the world, and that it was only in the commentary on 
the sixth prapdthaka of the Ckdndogya that he expounded a purely 
monistic view to the effect that the world was neither existent nor 
non-existent. Curiously enough, the passage referred to Sar¬ 
vajnatma muni as proving decidedly the monistic conclusion of 
Atreya Vdkya-kdra, and his commentator the Dramidacarya is re¬ 
ferred to by Ramanuja in his Veddrtha-samgraha, as being favour¬ 
able to his own view, Ramanuja, however, does not cite him as 
Brahmanandin, but as Vdkya-kdra. The commentator of the 
Vdkya-kdra is referred to by Ramanuja also as Dramidacarya. But 
though Sarvajnatma muni also cites him as Vdkya-kdra, his com¬ 
mentator, Rimatirtha, refers to him as Brahmanandin and the 
Vdkya-kdra's commentator as Dravidacarya, and interprets the 
term “ Vdkya-kdra^’ merely as “author.” Sarvajnatma muni, how- 

^ Veddrtka-samgraha, p. 138. The Vakya-kara's passage is ‘yuktarn tad- 
guoopdsanady and Dramidacarya’s commentary on it is '*yady~api sac-citto na 
nirhhugna-daivfitam gui}a-ganam manas 3 *nudhdvet tathS'py antar-gu^dm eva deva- 
tdmbhajata hi tatrO'pi sa-gmiai'va devoid prdpyata iti.” The main idea of these 
passages is^that, even if God be adored as a pure qualityiess being, when the final 
release comes it is by way of the realization of God as qualified. 

MM.S. Kuppusvami ^astri, M.A., identifies DramidacSrya with Tiru- 
mafisai Piran, who lived probably in the eighth century a.d. But the reasons 
adduced by him in support of his views are unconvincing. See Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924, pp. 46S-473. 
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ever, never refers to Brahmanandin by name. Since the passage 
quoted in the Samksepa-sdnraka by Sarvajnatma muni agrees with 
that quoted by Ramanuja in his Veddrtha-samgraha, it is certain 
that the Vdkya-kdra referred to by Sarvajnatma muni and RamS- 
nuja, and the Dramidac5rva referred to by Sarvajnatma, Ramanuja 
and Anandagiri are one and the same person, ft seems, therefore, 
that the Vdkya-kdra*s style of writing, as well as that of his com¬ 
mentator Dramidacarya, was such that, while the monists thought 
that it supported their view, the Srivaisnavas also thought that it 
favoured them. From Sarvajnatma muni’s statement we under¬ 
stand that the Vdkya-kdra was also called Atreya, and that he de¬ 
voted a large part of his work in propounding the bheddbheda view. 
Upavarsa is also referred to by Sankara as a reputed exponent of the 
MimamsS philosophy and the Brahma-sutra; and as having been 
the author of one tantra on Mimamsa and another on the Brahma'^ 
sutra^. Our conclusion, therefore, is that we have one Vdkya-kdra 
who wrote a commentary on the Chdndogya XJpani§ady and that he 
had a commentator who wrote in a clear and simple style and who 
was known as Dramidacarya, though he wrote in Sanskrit and not in 
Tamil. If we believe in Ramatirtha’s identification, v/e may also 
believe that his name was Brahmanandin. But, whoever he may be, 
he was a very revered person in the old circle, as the epithet '‘bhaga- 
«J<fn”has been applied to him by SarvajhStma muni. Regarding 
Upavarsa we may say that he also was a very revered person, since 
Sankara applies the epithet ‘ ‘ bhagavat*' to him, and quotes him as an 
ancient authority in his support, He seems to have flourished some¬ 
time before iSabara SvSmin, the great Mimamsa commentator^. 
Anandagiri and VehkatanStha, in the fourteenth century, identify 
Upavarsa with the Vrtti-kdra, and Vehkatanatha further identifies 

^ ata eva ca bhagavato’ pavarse^a prathame tantre dtmastitva-bhidhdna- 
prasaktau sdrfrake vyahydma tty uddhara^ krtah. Sankara’s bhdfya on Brahma- 
satra, m. 3. S3. 

Govindanancla, in his Ratna-prabhd, identifies Upavarsa with the Vrtti-Mdra. 
Anandagiri also agrees with this identification. In the Brahma-sUtra-bhdfya, I. 
I. 19 and r. a. 23. 5 §ankara refutes views which are referred to as being those of 
the Vrtti-kdra. What can be gathered of the Vrtti-kdra^s views from the last two 
passages, which have been regarded by the connmentator Govindananda as re¬ 
ferring to the Vrtti-hdra^ is that the world is n transformation of God. But we can 
never be certain that these views refuted by 55 ankara were really held by the 
Vrtti-kdra, as we have no other authority on the point except GovindSnanda, a 
man of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

* ^avara, in his hhdsya on the Mimdtttsd-sdtra, i. 1. 5, refers to Upavarsa with 
the epithet " bhagavdn" on the subject of sphota. 
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him in a conjectural manner with Bodhayana. Even if Upavarsa 
was the Vriti-kdra, it is doubtful whether he was Bodhayana. Gn 
this point we have only the conjectural statement of VehkataTiatha 
referred to above. Sankara, in his commentary on the Brahma- 
siitra, I. 3. 285 refers again to (Jpavarsa in support of his refutation 
of the sphota theory^. But this point is also indecisive, since neither 
Sankara nor the Srlvai§navas admit the sphofa theory. 1 here seems, 
however, to be little evidence. We are therefore not in a position to 
say anything about Upavarsa, the V/tti-kdra'drid Bodhayana”. If^the 
testimony of the Prapanndmrta is to be trusted, Bodhayana s 1 rtti 
on the Brahvia-sutrci must have been a very elaborate work, and 
Dramidacarya’s work on the Brahma-sfitra must have been a very 
brief one. This was the reason why Ramanuja attempted to write 
a commentar}'' which should be neither too brief nor too elaborate. 

Now we have in MS. a small work called Brahtna-sutidrha- 
samgraha by Sathakopa, and we do not know w'hether this is the 
Dramida commentary referred to in the Prapanndmrta. Yamuna, 
in his Siddhi-traya, refers to a hhdsya-kdra and qualifies him as 
parhnita-gamhhira-hhdsind^’* which signifies that it was a brief 
treatise pregnant with deep sense. He further says that this bhdsya 
was elaborated by Srivatsanka-Misra, The views of these two 
writers were probably consonant with the view's of the Srlvaisnava 
school. But Yamuna mentions the name ol Tanka, Bhartr-prapanca, 
Bhartrmitra, Bhartrhari, Brahmadatta, Sankara and Bhaskara. An 
account of Bhartrprapanca’s interpretation of the Brahma-siitra has 
been given in the second volume of the present work. An account 
of Bbaskara’s view has been given in the present volume. Nothing is 
definitely known about the interpretations of Tanka, Bhartrmitra, 
Bhartrhari and Brahmadatta, except that they were against the 
view’s of the ^rivaisnavas. 

Ramanuja, in his bhdsya on the Brahma-sutra, says that Bod¬ 
hayana wrote a very elaborate work on the Brahma-sutra and that 

^ varnd eva tu sahd&h iti hhagavdn upavar^afi. J5ankara’s commentary on the 

Brahna-satrcif i. 3. 28. • , • j f 

Deussen’s remark that the entire discussion of sphopi is derived nom 
Upavarsa is quite unfounded. According to Kaihd-sarit-sSgara Upavanja was 
the teacher of Papini. 

* Savara, also, in his commentary on the 5th sQtra of th.e m7ndfnsa-stltra,i. 
I. s, refers to a Vrtti-hdra, a Mlmarpsa writer prior to Savara. 'The fact that in the 
bhdsya on the same stlira Savara refers to bhagavSn Upavarsa by name makes it 
very probable that the Vrtti-kdra and Upavarsa were not the same person. 
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this was summarized very briefly by the older teachers. He says, 
further, that in making his bhdjiya he has closely followed the in¬ 
terpretation of the Sutra, as made by Bodhayana^. Ramanuja also 
owes a great debt of gratitude to Yamuna’s Siddhi-traya, though he 
does not distinctly mention it in his bhdsya. It is said that ifamuna 
had a large number of disciples. Of these, however, MahapQrna, 
GosthipQrna, Maladhara, Kancipurna, Srlsailapurna, also called 
Tatacarya (Ramanuja’s maternal uncle), and Srirahganatha- 
gayaka were the most important. Srisailapurna’s son Govinda, the 
cousin and fellow-student of RamSnuja with Yadavaprakasa, be¬ 
came later in life a disciple of Ramanuja Of the seventy-four 
prominent disciples of Ramanuja, Pranatartihara of Atreya gotra, 
Kuresa or SriVatsahka Misra, Dasarathi, Andhrapurna or Vata- 
purna, Varadavisnu, Yatisekhara-bharata, Yadava-prakasa or 
Govinda and Yajnamurti are the most importantOf these 
Dasarathi of Vadhula gotra and Varadavisnu or Varadavispu Misra 
were the sister’s sons of Ramanuja. Varadavisnu was better known 
as Vatsya Varadaguru. Kuresa or Srivatsahka Misra had a son 
by A^idal, called Parasara Bhattaiya, who defeated the Vedantin 
Madhavadasa and afterwards became the successor of Ramanuja^. 
Parasara Bha^arya had a son called Madhya Pratoli Bhattarya or 
Madhya-vithi Bhat^arya. Kuresa had another son named Pad- 
manetra; Padmanetra’s son was called Kurukesvara^ Kuruke^- 
vara’s son was Pundarikaksa, and his son was Srinivasa. Srinivasa 
had a son Nrsiipharya. They belonged to the Srisaila lineage, pro¬ 
bably from the name of Bhuri Sri Sailapfirna, Kuresa’s father. 
Nrsirnharya had a son called Ramanuja. Ramanuja had tw'o sons, 

Sudarsana SDri, in his cojumentaryon the hhdsya called the Sruta-prak&sikd, 
explains the word pnrvdcarya^^ in Ram5nuja*s bhdsya as Draniicia^bhdsya- 
kdradayah^ On the phrase bodhayana-matd'nusdrena sntrd’ksdrd\ii vyakhydyante, 
he says tu svo^^tpYeksitamatd-ntarena sfltrd^ksardni siUra-paddndyn prakj-ti-- 
pratyaya-vihhdgd-nugut^a^fi vaddmah na tu svot-prekfitd-rthesu stUrdpi yathd- 
kathafi cit dyotayilazydni,^' 

It is interesting to note that Yamuna’s son Vararahga later on gave in¬ 
struction to Ramanuja and had his younger brother Sottanambi initiated as a 
disciple o.f Ramanuja. Vaiarahga had no son. He had set the Sahasra^gUi to 
music. Prapanvdmrta^ 33. 45. 

^ R^lja Gopalacariyar also mentions the name of Tirukurugaipiran Pillai as a 
prominent disciple of RSmanuja. He wrote a commentary on Nrinim’arvar's 

^ Kuresa had another son named ^rl Rama Pillai or VySsa Bha^tlr. 

^ It is rather common in South India to give one's son the name of his 
grandfather. 
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Nrsirnharya and Rangacarya, who lived probably in the fifteenth 
century. Ramanuja’s disciple, Yajnamurti, was an exceedingly 
learned man. When Ramanuja accepted him as a disciple, he changed 
his name to Devara^ or Devarnannatha or DevarSja and had a 
separate matha established in Srirangam for him. Yajnamurti had 
written two very learned works in Tamil, called Jnana-sdra and 
Prameya-sdra. Ramanuja had four of his disciples, Bhaktagrama- 
piirna, Marudha-grama-purna, Anantarya and Yajne^a, initiated into 
Vaisnavism by Yajnamurti^. Another pupil of Ramanuja, 'riruku- 
rugai-piran Pillai, wrote a commentary of Namm’arvar’s Tirti- 
vdy-mon. Pranatartihara Pilhm, another pupil of Ramanuja, of 
Atreya gotra, had a son Ramanuja, a disciple of Nadadur Ammal of 
the lineage of Vatsya Varada®. This Ramanuja, alias Padmanabha, 
had a son called Jsri Ramanuja Piiian, a disciple of Kidambi Rama¬ 
nuja Pillan, This Padmanabha had a son called Ramanuja Pillan and 
a daughter Totaramba, who was married to Anantasuri, the father 
of Venkatanatha. Ramanuja’s other disciple and nephew, Das- 
arathi, of Vadhula gotra, had a son called Ramanuja, who had a son 
called Todappa or Varanadrisa or LokSrya or Lokac^rya. After 
Parasara Bhattarya the Vedanti MSdhavadasa, called also Nanjiar, 
became his successor. Madhavadasa’s successor was Nambilla or 
Namburi Varadarya or Lokacarya. He had two wives Andal and 
Sriranganayaki and a son called RamanujaNambilla’s other name 
was Kalijit or Kalivairl. Now^ Varanadrisa became a disciple of 
Nambilla or the senior Lokacarya. Varanadrisa was known as 
Pillai Lokacarya. Namburi Varada had a pupil called Madhava. 
Varada had a son called Padmanabha who had a disciple called Rama * 
nujadasa. Ramanujadasa had a son called Devaraja, who had a son 
called ^risailanatha, and Srisailanatha had a pupil called Saumya 
Jamatr muni or Ramyajamatr muni, also called Varavara muni or 
Yatindrapravana or Manavalamahamuni or Periya-jiyar, It is said 
that he was the grandson of Kattur-aragiya-vanavalapillai. All these 
people were influenced by the Sahasra-giti-vydkhyd of Kuresa. 
Namburi Varadarya, otherwise called Kalijit, had two other 
pupils called Udak-pratoli-krsna, and Krsna-samahbhaya, also 
called Krsnapada. Krsnapada’s son Lokacarya was a pupil of 

' See Prapannamfta, Ch. 26. 

“ See Govindacharyar's Life of Ramanuja. 

® He wrote two works called Sdrd-nha-satiigraha and Rahasya-traya. 
Prapanndmrta, 119/3. 
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Kalijit, and Kr§napada himself. Krsriapada’s second son was 
Abh t rama-V aradhisa, 

Ramanuja’s brother-in-law Devaraja, of Vatsya gotra, had a son 
called Varadavisnu Misra or Vatsya Varada, who way a pupil of 
Visnucitta, a pupil of Kuresa. This Vatsya Varada was a great 
writer on Vedantic subjects. Kuresa had a son called iSri Rama Filial, 
or Vedavyasa Bhat^a, who had a son called Vadivijaya, who wrote 
Ksama-^odait-stava, Vadivijaya had a son called Sudarsana Bhatta, 
who was a pupil of Vatsya Varada, a contemporary of Varadavisnu. 
Sudarsana Bhatta was the famous author of the ^ruta-prahmika. 
The celebrated Annayacarya also w'as a pupil of Pillai Lokacarya, the 
pupil of Kalijit. Srlsaila Srinivasa, or Srisailanatha, was the son 
of AnpayScarya. RamyajamMr muni had a number of disciples, such 
as Ramanuja, Paravastu Prativadibhayahkara Annayacarya, Vana- 
mamalai-jiyar, Periya-jiyar, Koyilkandadaiannan, etc.^ Of Veh- 
katanatha’s pupils two are of most importance: his son NainarS- 
carya, otherwise called Kumara-VSd^Lnta-desika, VaradanMha or 
Varadaguni, who wrote many Vedantic works, and Brahrnatantra- 
jiyar. Parakaladasa and Srirahgacarya w^ere probably pupils of 
Krsnapada, or Krsnasuri, the pupil of Kalijit or Namburi Vara- 
darya. Abhirama Varadhisa was a pupil of Ramanuja, son of 
Saumya Jamatr muni. The pontifical position of Srivaisnavism was 
always occupied in succession by eminent men in different impor¬ 
tant tnafkas or temples, and there arose many great preachers and 
teachers of Vedanta, some of whom wrote important works while 
others satisfied themselves with oral teachings. The works of some 
of these have come down to us, but others have been lost. It seems, 
however, that the Visista-dvaita philosophy was not a source of 
perennial inspiration for the development of ever newer shades of 
thought, and that the logical and dialectical thinkers of this school 
were decidedly inferior to the prominent thinkers of the Saiikara 
and the Madhva school. There is hardly any one in the whole 
history of the development of the school of Ramanuja whose logical 
acuteness can be compared with that of Sriharsa or Citsukha, or 
with that of Jayatirtha or Vyasatlrtha, Venkatanatha, Meghanadari 
or Ramanujacarya, called also Vadiharnsa, were some of the most 
prominent writers of this school; but even with them philosophic 

‘ 'Ilie Tamil names of some of the disciples have been collected from the 
Life of RdinUmijacdrya by GovindSchSryar. 
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criticism does not always reach the highest level. It was customary 
for the thinkers of the Sankara and the Madhva schools in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to accept the concepts 
of the new' School of Logic of Mithila and Bengal and introduce 
keen dialectical analysis and criticism. But for some reason or other 
this method was not adopted to any large extent by the thinkers of 
the Srivaisnava school. Yet this was the principal way in which 
philosophical concepts developed in later times. 

In dealing with the names of teachers of the Ramanuja school, 
one Guru-parampard mentions the name of Paravadibhayahkara, 
who was a pupil of Ramyajamatr muni and belonged to the Vatsya 
gotra. Prativadibhayahkara w^as the teacher of Sathakopa Yati. The 
treatise speaks also of another Ramyajamatr muni, son of Anantarya, 
grandson of Prativadibhayahkara and pupil of Srivehkatesa. It also 
mentions Vedantaguru; of the Vatsya gotra, a pupil of Ramyaj¬ 
amatr muni and Varadarya; Sundaradesika, of the Vatsyason 
of Prativadibhayahkara; Aparyatmamrtacarya, son of Srivehkata- 
guru and grandson of Prativadibhayahkara. Phis Vefikatacarya had 
a son called Prativadibhayahkara. Ramyajamatr muni had a son 
called Srikrsna-desika. Purusottamarya, of the Vatsya gotra, was 
the son of SrlvehkatScarya. Srikrsna-desika had a son called 
Ramyajamatr muni, who had a son called Krsna Suri. Anantaguru 
had a son called Venkata-desika. Srinivasaguru was pupil of 
Vchkatarya and Vatsya Srinivasa, who had a son called Anantarya. 
It is unnecessary to continue with the list, as it is not very useful 
from the point of view of the development of the Srivaisnava school 
of philosophy or literature. The fact that the names of earlier 
teachers are reverently passed on to many of those who succeeded 
them makes it difficult to differentiate them one from the other. 
But the history of the school is unimportant after the sixteenth or 
the early part of the seventeenth century, as it lost much of its force 
as an intellectual movement. In the days of the Arv^rs the ^rlvais- 
nava movement was primarily a religious movement of my.stic and 
intoxicating love of God and self-surrender to Him. In the days of 
Ramanuja it became Intellectualized for some time, but it slowly 
relapsed into the religious position. As with Sankara, and not 
as with Madhva, the emphasis of the school has always been on the 
interpretations of Vedic texts, and the intellectual appeal has always 
been subordinated to the appeal to the Upanisadic texts and their 
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interpretations. The chief opponents of the Ramanuja school were 
the Sahkarites, and we may read many works in which copious re- 
ferences are made by writers of the Sankara school who attempted 
to refute the principal points of the bhdsya of Ramanuja, both from 
the point of view of logical argument and from that of interpret a- 
tions of the Upanisadic texts. But unfortunately, except in the case 
of a few later works of little value, no work of scholarly refutation 
of the views of RSmanuja by a Sahkarite is available. The followers 
of Ramanuja also offered slight refutation of some of the doctrines 
of Bhaskara, Jadava-prakasa, and Madhva and the Saivas. But their 
eiforts were directed mainly against Sankara. 

It has already been noted that Ramanuja wrote a bhdsya on the 
Brahma-sutray Veddrthasamgraha, Veddnta-sdra and Veddnta-dipa, 
a commentary on the §rimad-hhagavad-gttd, Gadya-trayay and 
Bhagavad-dradhana-krama^. According to traditional accounts, 
R 3 .manuja was born in A.n. 1017 and died in 1137. The approximate 
dates of the chief events of his life have been worked out as follows: 
study with Yadavaprakasa, t033; first entry into Srirangam to see 
Yamuna, 1043; taking holy orders, 1049; flight to Mysore for fear 
of the Cola king’s persecution, 1096; conversion of Bitti-deva, the 
Jain king of Mysore, the Hoysala country, 1098; installing the 
temple God at Melukot, 1100; stay in Melukot, up to 1116; return 
to Srirangam, 1118; death, 1137^. His nephew and disciple Das^aratht 
and his disciple Kure^a were about fifteen or sixteen years junior 
to him^. Ramanuja’s bhd§ya^ called also ^ri-hhd§ya, was com¬ 
mented on by Sudarsana Suri. His work is called ^ruta prakdsikd, 
and is regarded as the most important commentary on the Sri'-bhdsya. 

^ vhnv'arc&-kTtam avanotsukojndnarti sftgTtd-vivara^a~bhd§ya-dipa-sardn 
tad f’adya-trayam akrta prapanna~nityd~nustkdna~kmmam apt yogi-rdf 
pravandhdn. Divya-suri-Carilgi. 

Reference to the Vedartha-samgraha of Rarniinuja is also found in the same 
ity ukti^d fugania-sikkd’rtha-satrigrakd-khyoft/ 
bhinnas tdrp krtim urarikriyd-rtham asya. 

“ (Jovindacharyar's Life of Rdnidmtja. Yarriuna, according to the above view, 
would thus have died in 104a, corresponding with the first visit of Ramanuja to 
f 5 rirahgam; but GopT-natha Rau thinks that this event took place in 1038. The 
date of the Cola persecution isalso regarded by Gopi-nathaRSu as having occurred 
in 1078-7^, which would correspond to Ramanuja’s flight to Mysore; and his 
return to Srfrahgam must have taken place after J 117, the death of the Cola king 
Koluttuhga. Thus there is some divergence between GovindaeSrya and Gopi- 
n 5 tha Rau regarding the date of Ramanuja’s first visit to Srirangam and the date 
of his flight to Mysore. Gopi-natha Rau’s vjpws seem to be more authentic. 

® Apart from the Sahasra-glti-bhSs,yay Kures^ wrote a work called Kuresa- 
vijaya. 
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As already noted, the principal commentary on Ramanuja s 
bhd^ya, was the jSruta-'prakdstkd by Sudarsana Suri. Even before 
this ^mta-prakdsikd was written, another commentary, called 
hhdsya-vivrti, was written by Rama-inisra-desika, a disciple of 
Ramanuja, under his own direction. This work was written in six 
chapters and was not a commentary in the ordinary sense, but a 
study of the principal contents of Ramanuja’s bhdsya. This Rama 
Misra was a different man from Rama Misra, the teacher of Yamuna, 

The ^ruta-prakdhkd had a further study, entitled Bhdva-prakdsikd, 
by Viraraghavadasa. Criticisms of this work were replied to in a 
work called Bhd^ya-prakdiikd-du^anoddhdra by Sathakopacarya, a 
writer of the sixteenth century. The ^ruta-prakddkd had another 
commentary, called Tiilikd^ by Vadhula Srinivasa, a writer who 
probably belonged to the fifteenth century. The contents of the 
Snita-prakdsikd were summarized in a work called Sruta-prakdsikd- 
sdra-samgraka. The bhdsya of Ramanuja was further commented on 
in the Tattva-sdra, by Vatsya Varada, a nephew of Ramanuja. The 
name of the commentators father was Devaraja, and his mother 
was Kamala, a sister of Ramanuja. He was a pupil of Srlvis^iucitta, 
a disciple of Kuresa. This Tattva-sdra provoked a further criticism, 
called Ratnasdnnl, by Vira-raghava-dasa, son of Vadhiila Nara- 
simha-gum and pupil of Vadhula Varadaguru, son of Vadhula 
Vehka^acarya. He also himself wrote a commentary on the 
bhdsya, called Tdtparya-dlpikd. Vlra-raghava-dasa lived probably in 
the later half of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Ramanuja’s views were also collected together in a 
scholarly manner in a work called Naya-mukha-mdlikd, by Apyaya- 
diksita, who was born in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Ramanuja’s bhdsya is also dealt with by the famous VenkatanStha, 
in his work Tattva-fikd. The ^rl~bhdsya had another commentary 
called Naya~prakdhkd, by Meghanadari, a contemporary of Veh- 
katanatha of the fourteenth century E A further commentary is 

^ Meghanadari’s great work^ Naya-dyu-mariii, has been treated in detail in a 
later section. He was the son of Atreyanatha and his mother’s name was Adhvara- 
nayika. He had three brothers, HastyadrinStha or Varanadrisa, VaradarSt, and 
Rama Misra. I’his Varanadrisa should not be confused with Dasarathi’s grandson, 
who was of VadhOla ^otra. Meghaftadari’s other works are Bhava-prabodha and i 

Mumukfu-pdya-mmgraha. ) 
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called Mita-^prakdMkd, by Parakala Yati, probably of the fitteenth 
century. Parakala Yati had a disciple called Rahga Ramanuja, who 
wrote a study of the 3ri-bhdfya, called Miila-bhdva-prakdsikd. One 
Srinivasacarya also criticized the §n~bhdsya in Brahma-'Vidyd- 
kaumudi. It is difficult to guess which Srinivasa was the author of 
the work, there being so many Srinivasas among the teachers of the 
Ramanuja school. Campakesa, disciple of Vehkatan^tha, also 
dealt with the Sri-bhd^ya. Suddhasattva Laksmanacarya also wrote 
on the ^ri-bhdfya, a work entitled Gtim-bhdva'-prakdsikd which was 
based upon the Guru-tattva'-prakdHkd of Campakesa. This work was 
in reality a commentary on the ^ruta-prakdsikd. The author was the 
son of Suddhasattva Yogindra. He descends from the line of Rama¬ 
nuja’s mother’s sister, in which there were born eighteen teachers of 
Vedanta; he was the pupil of Saumya Jamatr muni and flourished 
probably in the latter half of the sixteenth century. This Guru- 
bhdva-prakdHkd was commented on in the Guru-bhdva~prakdhkd- 
vydkhyd. Sudarsana Suri also seems to have written a commentary 
on the ^n-bhdsya, called ^ruti-dvpikd. Srinivasa, the son of Tata- 
yarya and Laksmi-devi, of Srisaila lineage and pupil of Annayafya 
and Kopdinna Srinivasa-diksita, wrote another digest on the ^ri- 
hhdsya, called Tattva-rndrtanda. He probably lived in the latter 
half of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
name of his grandfather was Anna-guru. He wrote Natva-darpana, 
Bheda-darpana, Siddhdnta-cintdmani^ Sdra-darpana, and Virodha- 
nirodlia^. He is also known as Srisaila Srinivasa, and he wrote 
other books, e.g. Jljndsd-darpam, Naya-dyu-mani-dipikd^ and 
Naya-dyu-mani~samgraha. The Naya-dyu-mani of Naya-dyu-mani- 
dtpikd is not to be confused with the Naya-dyu-mani of Megha- 
nadari; for it is a summary in verse of Ramanuja’s bhdsya with a 
commentary in prose. The Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha is a work in 

^ In his Virodha-nirodha he makes reference to a Mukti-darpana (MS. p, 82), 
yndna-ratna-darpana (MS. p. 87), and in his Bheda-darpana (MS. p. 96) Ire 
refers to his Gui}a-darpa)}a. In his Virodha-nirodha he makes further reference 
to his other works, Advaita-vana-kuthdra and Bheda-inatii (MS. p. 37), to his 
Bheda-darparta (MS. p. 68), and to his Sdra-darpana (MS. p, 66) and Tattva- 
marta^d^i (MS. p. 87). His Sdra-darpana gives the principal contents of Rama¬ 
nuja’s philosophy. In his Virodha-nirodha (MS. p. 37) he refers to a Virodha- 
bhanjanuy by his elder brother Apnayarya and to his own Siddhanta-cintamaiu 
(MS. p. 12). In referring to his elder brother he says that his Virodha-nirodha 
a rearrangement of the arguments adduced by him in his Virodha- 
bhanjana^ some of which had been elaborated and others condensed and rearranged 
in his Virodha-nirodha. The Virodha-nirodha is thus admitted by the author to 
have been based materially on Virodha-bhahjatia by Appayarya, his elder brother. 
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prose on the hhd^ya of Ramanuja, and the first four suit as intended 
to refute the criticisms made by his opponents. The Naya-dyu-^ 
mani-samgraha is a much smaller work than the Naya-dyu-mani, 
which is often referred to by the author for details. It makes 
constant reference to objections against Ramanuja without 
mentioning the name of the critic. In the Naya-dyu~mani the 
author has made detailed discussions which are summarized by him 
in this work Thus Srinivasa wrote three works Naya-dyu-mani, 
Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha, and Naya-dyu~mani-dtpikd. In his 
Siddhdnta-cintdmani Srinivasa tries mainly to uphold the theory 
that Brahman is the only cause of all creation, animate and in¬ 
animate. In this work he tries to refute at every point the theory of 
Brahma-causality, as held by Sankara. 

Again, Desikacarya wrote a commentary on the Srt-hhdsya, 
called Frayoga-ratna~mdld. NarSyanamuni wrote his Bhdva- 
pradipikd, and Purusottama his Suhodhim also as commentaries on 
the ^ri-bhdsya. These writers probably lived some time about the 
seventeenthcentury. Vira-raghava-dasa also criticized the l§rt-bhdsya 
in the Tatparya-dlpikd. His name has already been mentioned in 
connection with his study, Rai.ia-sdnnt, on Vatsya Varada’s 
Tattm-sdra. Srinivasa TatacSrya wrote his Laghu-prakdsikd, Sri- 
vatsanka Srinivasa his Srt-bhdsya-sdrdrtha-samgraha, and Sathakopa 
hia Brahma-sutrdrtha-samgraha as commentaries on the Sn-bhdsya, 
These writers seem to have flourished late in the sixteenth century. 
Srivatsahka Srinivasa’s work was further summarized by Rahga- 
carya in his Snvatsa-siddhdnta-sdra. Appaya-diksita, of the middle 
of the seventeenth century, wrote a commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, called Naya-mukha-mdHkd, closely following the ideas of 
Ramanuja®. Rahga Ramanuja also wrote a commentary, called 

^ bhasyd-rnavam avaUti^o vinimam yad avadam Naya-dyumattau 
$arfih$ipya tat paroktlr vik^ipya karomi to^atiairi vidu^dm. 

Naya-dyu- 7 naf^i-‘Saitigtaha^ MS. 

The general method of treatment followed in the book is to indulge in long 
discussions in refutation of the views of opponents and to formulate, as con¬ 
clusion, the positive contentions of the Viintd-dvaita theory on the special points 
of interest. Thus at the end of a long discussion on the Brahma-sutra^ i. i. 2, hfe 
says: raddhdntas tu na janmd^dlndm vise^anatve n isesya^bheda prasangaliy avirud'^ 
dhavise^aijidnum diraya^hhedakatvdt na caivam visc^anatvd^'ifacchedena na vydvar- 
takatva-hhaingah tad^an^diraya-jivddi-vydvartakatvenaiva tad-asiddheli. {Naya- 
dyu-niani^ MS. p. 126.) 

^ Lakpnandrya-hrdayd*misdrint likhyaic Naya-mdlikd. 

Naya-mukha-mdlikdf printed in KumbakonartA, 19^ 5 > P* 3 - 
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^driraka-sdstrartha-dipika, on the Brahma-sutra^ following the in¬ 
terpretations of Ramanuja. His Mula-bhdva-prakdsikdi a com¬ 
mentary on the Sri~hhasyay has already been referred to in this 
section. He wrote also a commentary on the Nyaya-siddhanjana of 
Vehkatanatha, called Nyaya-siddhdnjana-vydkhya. He was a pupil 
of Parakala Yati and probably lived in the sixteenth century. He 
wrote also three other works, called Vi^aya-vakya’-dtpika^ Chanda- 
gyopanisad-hhdsyay and Ramanuja-siddhanta-sdra. Ramanujadasa, 
called also Mahacarya, lived probably early in the fifteenth century, 
and was a pupil of Vadhhla Srinivasa. This Vadhiila Srinivasa, 
author of the Adhikarana-sdrdrtha-dipikd, must be an earlier person 
than Srinivasadasa, author of the Vatlndra-mata-dtpikd, who was 
a pupil of Mahacarya. Mahacarya wrote a work called Pdrdsarya- 
vijaya, which is a thesis on the general position of the Ramanuja 
Vedanta. He wrote also another work on the Sri-bhdsya called 
Brakma-sutra-bhd^yopanydsa. Mahacary'a’s other works are Brahma- 
vidyd-vijaya^ Veddnta-vijaya, Rahasya-traya-mlmdmsdy Ramanuja- 
canta-culuka, Astddasa-rahasydrtha-nirnayay and Canda-marutay 
a commentary on the ^ata-du^anl of Vehkatanatha. He should be 
distinguished from Ramanuj§carya, called also Vadihamsambuvaha, 
uncle of Vehkatanatha. 

There is a work called §rt-bhd§ya-vdrttikay which, unlike most 
of those above, has already been printed; but the author does not 
mention his name in the book, which is composed in verse. Sena- 
natha, or Bhagavat Senapati Misra, who is an author of later date, 
wrote ^drtraka-nydya-kaldpa. Vijayindra Bhiksu was the author of 
^dnraka-mlmdmsd-vrUi, and Raghunatharya of l^driraka-sdstra- 
samgati-sdra. Sundararaja-desika, an author of the sixteenth 
century, wrote a simple commentary on the ^ri~hhdsya called 
Brahmasutra-bhdsya-vydkhyd. Vehkatacarya, probably an author 
of the sixteenth century, wrote Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-purva-paksa- 
samgraha-kdrikd in verse. This Vehkatacarya was also known as 
Prativadibhakesari.” He also composed Aedrya-panedsat. Cam- 
pakesa, who has already been referred to, wrote a commentaiy^ on 
the Sri-bhdsyay called §rt-hhdsya-vydkhyd. Vehkatanatharya wrote 
a work called Srt-hhd^ya-sdra. Srivatsahka ^rtnivasacarya was the 
author of Sn-bhdsya-sdrdrtha-samgraha. Srirahgacarya composed 
^rf-bhdsya-stddhdnta-sdra and Srinivasacarya wrote a work called 
^ri-bhasyopanydsa. There are two other commentaries, called 
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Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-samgraha-mvarana and Brahma-sutra-hhdsya- 
rambha-prayoyanasamarthana\ but tbe names of the authors are 
missing in the manuscripts. VehkatanStha, of the thirteenth 
century, wrote Adhikarana-sSravali, and MangacArya Srinivasa, 
Adhikarana-scirartha-dlpikd. Varadarya or Varadanatha, son of 
Vehkatanatha, wrote a commentary on the Adhikarana-sdrd’vall 
called Adhikdfa-'cintdtnani. There is another work on similar sub¬ 
jects called Adhikarana-yukti~vildsa\ but, though the author offers 
an adoration to f^rinivasa, he does not mention his name and it is 
difficult to discover who this Srinivasa was. Jagannatha \ ati wrote a 
commentary on the Brahma-sutrci on the lines of Ramanuja s bhdsyay 
and it was called Brahma-sutra-dlpikd. It will thus be seen that 
Ramanuja’s hkd^ya inspired many scholars and thinkers and a great 
literature sprang up on its basis. But it must be noted with regret that 
this huge critical literature on Ramanuja’s hhasyUy is not in general 
of much philosophical importance. Ramanuja’s Veddrtha-samgraha 
was commented on by Sudarsana Suri of the fourteenth century, 
in Tdtparya-dipikd. He was the son of Vagvijaya, or Visvajaya, 
and pupil of Vatsya Varada. In addition to his study of Ramanuja’s 
bhdfya already referred to, he wrote a Sandhy&vandana-bhdsya. 
Ramanuja’s Veddnta-dtpa (a brief commentary on the Brahma-sutra) 
was dealt with by Ahobila Ranganatha Yati, of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Ramanuja’s Gadya-traya was criticized by Vehkatanatha, and 
Sudarsanacarya also wrote a commentaiy; Krsnapada, a later 
author, also wrote another commentary. Ramanuja’s commentary 
on the Gita also was commented on by Vehkatanatha. 1 he k eddnta- 
sdra was a brief commentary on the Brahma-sutra by Ramanuja 
himself, based on his Sri-bhd^ya. 

RaniSnujacarya, called also Vadihamsambuvahacarya of Atreya 
gotray son of Padmanabha and maternal uncle of Vehkatanatha, 
lived in the thirteenth or fourteenth century; he wrote an im¬ 
portant work, called Nayu-kultsa or Nydya-kulisay which has been 
noticed before. He composed also Divya-suri-prabhdva-dipikdy 
Sarva-darsana-siromaniy and Moksa-siddhi, to which he himself re¬ 
fers in his Nydya-kulisaK It might seem that the Nydya-kulisa was 
one of the earliest logical or ontological treatises of the Visistd-dvaita 
school; but we find that there were other treatises of this type 

'■ I have not been able to procure a MS. of the Mohxa-iiddhi, and, so far as 
I can guess, the book is probably lost. 
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written during this period and even earlier than Ramanuja. Thus 
Nathamuni wrote a Nydya- tattva, in which he refuted the logical 
views of Gautama and founded a new system of Logic. Visriucitta, 
a junior contemporary of Ramanuja, wrote two works, Prameya- 
samgraha and Samgati-mdld. Varadavisnu Misra, who flourished 
probably in the latter half of the twelfth century, or the beginning 
of the tliirteenth century, wrote a Mdna-ydthdtmya-^nirmya. 
Varada Narayana Bhattaraka, who flourished before Venkatanatha, 
also wrote a Prajnd-paritrdna^. Parasara Bhattaraka, who also 
probably lived in the thirteenth century, wrote a Tattva-ratndkara^. 
These works have been referred to by Vehkatanatha in his Nydya- 
parisuddhi; but the manuscripts were not available to the present 
writer. Vatsya Varada’s works have been mentioned in a separate 
section. 

Vehkatanatha, called also Vedanta-desika, VedantacSrya, and 
Kavitarkikasimha, was one of the most towering figures of the 
school of Visistddvaita. He was born at Tupple in Kanjivaram in 
A.D. 1268. His father was Ananta Suri, his grandfather’s name was 
Pundarikaksa, and he belonged to the Visvamitra gotra; his mother 
was Tot§ramba, sister of Atreya Ramanuja, otherwise called Vadi- 
kalahamsambuvahacarya. He studied with his uncle Atreya 
Ramanuja, and it is said that he accompanied him to Vatsya 
Varadacarya’s place, when he was five years old. The story goes 
that even at such an early age he showed so much precocity that it 
was predicted by Vatsya Varada that in time he would be a great 
pillar of strength for the VUtstd-dvaita-vdda school and that he would 
repudiate all false systems of philosophy^. It appears that he also 
studied with Varadarya himself*. It is said that he used to live 
by uncha-vrttiy receiving alms in the streets, and spent all his life in 


^ He is said to have written another work, called Ny^ya-sudartana, men¬ 
tioned in the introduction to the Tattva-mukta-kaldpa (Mysore, 1933). 

* He also wrote another work, called Biiagavad-guxia-darpa^a. 

* utprek$yate budha-janair upapatti-hhUmnya 
ghaiftd hareh samajanista jaddtmantti 
prati^lh&pita-veddnta}} pratikdpta-bahir-matali 
bhUyds traividya-mdnyas tvam bhiiri-kalydnfi~bhdjanum. 

It is said that he was blessed by VaradaeSrya in the aforesaid verse, in which 
he describes Vehkatanatha as an incarnation of the bell of God. Vais^avite 
Reformers oj India, by T, Rajagopalachariar. 

^ srutvd r&mdnujdrydt sad-asad-api tatas tattva-muktd haldparn 
vydtdnld vedkateio varada-guru~kTpd-larnbhito-ddd>na-'bhrtmd. 

Tattva-muktd^kaldpa, sL a. 
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writing philosophical and religious works. In the satnkalpa- 
suryodaya he says that at the time when he was writing that work 
he had finished the Srt-bha^ya for the thirtieth time. While he lived 
in Kanci and Srirafigam, he had to work in the midst of various 
rival sects, and Pillai LokacSrya, who was very much senior to him 
in age and was the supporter of the Tengalai school, against which 
Venkatanatha fought, wrote a verse praising him. Scholars are in 
general agreement that Venkafanatha died in i369» though there is 
also a view that he died in 1371. He enjoyed a long life and spent 
much of his time in pilgrimage to various northern countries such as 
Vijayanagara, Mathura, Brindaban, Ayodhya, and Purl. The story 
of Vidy^ranya’s friendship with Vefikatanatha may be true or false; 
but we know that Vidyarapya was acouainted with the Tattm- 
muktd-kaldpa, and he quotes from it in his account of the Vm?td- 
dvaitci view in Sarva-darmna-samgraha. When Veiikatanatha was 
middle-aged, Sudan^ana Suri, writer of the Sruta-prakdiikd, was 
already an old man, and it is said that he called Veiikatanatha to 
Srirahgam and handed over to him his commentary on the ^n- 
bhd^ya, so that it might get a greater publicity. Venkatanatha him¬ 
self also wrote a commentary on the ^n-bhd^ya, called the Tattva- 
tikd. Though an extremely kind man of exemplary and saintly 
character, he had many enemies who tried to harass and insult him 
in countless ways. A great difference in interpretation of the nature 
oiprapatti^ or self-surrender to God, was manifested at this time in 
the writings of different Srivaisnava scholars. Two distinct sects w^ere 
formed, based mainly on the different interpretation of the nature of 
prapatii, though there were minor differences of a ritualistic nature, 
such as the marks on the forehead, etc. Of these two sects, the 
leader of the Vadakalai was Veiikatanatha, and that of the Tengalai 
was Pillai Lokacarya. Later on Saumya Jamatr muni became the 
accepted leader of the Tengalai school. Though the leaders them¬ 
selves were actuated by a spirit of sympathy with one another, yet 
their followers made much of these little differences in their views 
and constantly quarrelled with one another, and it is a well known 
fact that these sectarian quarrels exist even now. 

It was during Venkatanatha’s life that Malik Kafur, a general of 
’Ala-ud-din, invaded the Deccan in 1310. He easily conquered the 
countries of Warangal and Dvarasamudra and pushed to the 
extreme south, spreading devastation and plundering everywhere. 
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In 1326 the Mahomedans invaded Srirahgam and pillaged the 
city ar?d the temple. About 1351 the Hindu Kingdom in Vijay- 
anagar was established by King Bukka I. When the Mahomedans 
pillaged the temple of Srirahgam, the temple-keepers had fled away 
to Madura with the God Rahganatha, who was established in 
Tirupati and was worshipped there. Bukka’s son Kampana began 
to make conquest in the south and eventually Gopana, a general of 
Kampana, succeeded in restoring Rahganatha to Srirahgam. This 
afhtir has been immortalized by a verse composed^ by Vehkatanatha, 
which is still written on the walls of the temple of Srirahgam, though 
certain authorities think that the verse was not by him, but is only 
attributed to him. This story is found in a d'amil work, called 
Kavilologu, and is also recorded in the Vadakalai Gurti-para?npard 
of the fifteenth century. During the general massacre at J^rirahgam. 
Vehkatanatha hid himself among the dead bodies and fled ulti¬ 
mately to Mysore. After having spent some years there he went to 
Coimbatore, and there he wrote his Abhiti~stava„ in which he makes 
references to the invasion ol the Mahomedans and the tragic con¬ 
dition at Srirangam. When he heard that by Gopana’s endeavours 
Rahganatha was restored to Srirahgam he went there and wrote a 
verse applauding his efforts^. 

Vehkatanatha was a prolific writer on various subjects and also 
a gifted poet. In the field of poetry his most important works are 
the Yadavabhyudaya, Hamsasamdesa^ Subhdsita^nwi, and Sam- 
kalpa-suryodaya, an allegorical drama in ten acts. 'I he Yadavd- 
bhyudaya was a work on the life of Krsna, which was commented 
upon by no less a person than Appaya-dlk§ita. The Suhhdsita-mviy 
a didactic poem, was commented upon by Srinivasa Silri of the 

^ diHya'nila-srnga-dyuii-racita-jagad-ranjanM ahjana’drei 

cencyani drddhya kan cit sciniayam atha nihctiyoiVdhanuskdns tidu^hdn 
lakpiii-hhujnydv'ubhdhhyatn saha nija^nagare ^thdpayan rangandtham 
samyag^varydm mporydm punar akrta yasO’-darpanmn goppand-ryah. 

The verse appears in F4pigraphica Indica^ vol, vi, p* 330. 

This fact has also been recorded in Doddy^cn.rya’s l/sddnta-desika^vaibhava-* 
prakdhkd and Yafindra-pravana in the following verse: 

jitvd tuluskdn bhitvi gopparicndro ^ 
rangd-ilhipam sthdpitavdn wa^dese 
ity'evam akariiya gurnli kavindro 

dhr^tavad yas tarn aham prapadye. * 

According to the commentary, the aforesaid Vaibhava’-prakdHkd, 
katanatha was born in 1269 and died in 1369. Goppaparya’s reinstallation of 
SriranganStha took place in 1371. 
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Srisaiia lineage, son of VenkatanStha. He lived in all probability in 
the fifteenth century. Venka^anatha’s other poem was Hamsa- 
smtdesa. In his Samkalpa-suryodaya he dramatically describes, after 
the pattern of the Prabodha~candro~daya, the troubles and difficulties 
of the human soul in attaining its final perfection. He wrote about 
thirty-two adoration hymns such as the Haya-griva-stotra, andDeva- 
ndyaka-pancdsdt and Pddukd-sahasra-ndma. He also wrote many 
devotional and ritualistic pieces, such as the Yajnopavita-prati^thdi 
Arddhana-kramaj Hari-dina-tilaka, Vaisvadeva-kdrikd^ ^ri-panca- 
rdtra-rakfd, Sac-caritra-mksd and Nihsepa-raksd. He also col¬ 
lected from various sources the verses regarding the doctrine of 
prapattii and wrote the Nydsa-vimiati and a further work based on 
it, called the Nydsa-tilaka, which was commented upon by his son 
Kumara-VSd'inta-desika in a work called Nydsa-tilaka-vydkhyd. 
Due notice of his Pancardtra-raksd has been taken in the section 
on Pancardtra of the present volume. He wrote also a work called 
Silpdriha-^sdra, two works on medicine called Rasa-hhaumdmrta and 
Vrk^a-bUaumdmjrta^ a Puranika geography called Bhu-gola-nirnaya, 
and a philosophical work called Tattvu-muktd-kaldpa in verse with 
his own commentary on it called Sarvartha-siddki, which have been 
noticed in some detail in the special section on Venkatanatha. This 
work has two commentaries, called Ananda-ddyim or Ananda-vallari 
(in some manuscripts) or Nrsimha-rdjtya and Bhdva-prakmay of 
which the latter is of an annotative character. The commentary 
called Ananda-ddyinl was written by Vatsya Nrsirnhadeva, son of 
Narasirnha-sfiri, and Totaramba and Devaraja Suri. Nrsirnhadeva’s 
maternal grandfather was Kausika-^ribhasya-Srinivasa, who was 
also his teacher, tie had another teacher, named Appayacarya. 
This Devaraja Suri was probably the author of the Vimba-tattva-' 
prakdHkd and Cararnopdya-tdtparya. Nrsimhadeva’s other works 
were Para-tattva-dipikd^ Bheda-dhikkara-nyakkdra, Mani-sara- 
dhikkdra, Siddhanta-nirnaya, a commentary on Veiikatanatha’s 
Nik$epa-rak§dj called Nfsimha-rdpya, and a commentary on the 
Sata-diisam. This Nrsirnhadeva lived probably in the sixteenth 
century. The commentary called Bhdia-prakdsa was written by 
Navyarange^a. He describes himself as a disciple of Kalijit; but 
this must have been a different Kalijit from the well-known 
LokacSrya; for the Bhdva-prakdsikd commentary, as it refers to the 
topics of the Ananda-ddyim, is a later one. It must have been 
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written late in the sixteenth or at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

VenkatanMha also wrote the Nyaya-parisuddhi^ a compre¬ 
hensive logical work of the Visistd-dvaita school. It was criticized 
by Srmivasadasa, son of Devarajacarya, who was a disciple of 
Vehka^anatha. He may have been an uncle and teacher of Nrsimha- 
deva, author of the Ananda-ddyini, His commentary was called 
Nydya-sdra, The Nyaya-parisuddhi had two other commentaries, 
Nikdsa, by Sathakopa Yati, a disciple of Ahovila and Nydya-pari- 
iuddhi-vydkhyd, written by Kr^^iatatacSrya. 

Vehkatanatha wrote a work supplementary to the Nydya-pan- 
mddhi^ called Nydya-siddhd-njana, the contents of which have been 
noted in the separate sections on Vehkatanatha. Fie also wrote 
another work called Para-fnata~hhadga, and a polemical work called 
^ata-diifanL The name &ata~dusani signifies that it contains a 
hundred refutations; but actually, in the printed text available to 
me, I can trace only forty. The best-known commentary, by Rama- 
nujadasa, pupil of Vadhula f^rinivasa, is called Canda-?ndruta. All 
important discussions contained in the ^ata-dusani, which are 
directed mainly against the Sankara school, have been duly 
noticed in a different section. It had another commentary, by 
Nrsimharija, which is also called Canda-nidruta, and another, by 
Srinivasacarya, called Saharm-kirani. 

Vehkatanatha, in addition to his Tattva-Ukd commentary on 
the ^rt~bhd^yaf wrote a summary of the general topics of the ^rt~ 
bhdsya discussion, called Adhikarana-sdrdvali, which was com¬ 
mented upon by his son Kumara Vedantacarya or Varadanatha, in 
a work called Adhikarana-sdrdvali-vydkhyd or Adhikarana- 
cintdmani. He also wrote two small pamphlets, called Cakdra- 
samarthana and Adhikarana-darpana; a commentary on the 
lsopanimt\ one on Yamuna*s Gitdrtha-samgraha, called Gttdrtha- 
samgraha~rak§dy and a commentary on Ramanuja’s Gitd~hkdsya, 
called Tatparya-candrikd. He also criticized RamSnuja’s Gadya- 
traya, in a work called Tdtparya-dipika^ and wrote commentaries 
on Yamuna’s Catuh-slokf and Stotra-ratndkara, which are called 
Rahasya-rak?d. In addition he composed thirty-two works in the 
mani-pramla style, some of which have been translated into 
Sanskrit, These works are Sampradaya-parisuddhi^ Tattva-padaiAy 
Rahasya-padavty Tattva-mvanUam, Rahasya-navamtam, Tattva- 
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matrkaj Rahasya-mdtrkd, Tattva-sandesUy Rahasya-sandesa, Raha- 

sya-$andesa-'VwaranayTattva-ratnd^ali,Tattva-ratndvaU-samgrahaj 

Rahasya-ratndvalitRahasya~ratnd'vali-hrdaya,TatWa~tray£>.-culuka, 

Rahasya-traya-culuka, Sdra-dtpa, Rahasya-traya-sdra, Sdra-sdray 
Abhaya-praddna-sdra, Tattva-sikhd-mani, Rahasya-sikhd-mam , 
Anjali-vatbhava, Pradhdnd-sataka, Upakdra-sa?ngraha^ Sara- 
samgrahut Virodha-parihara, Muni-'vdhana-bhoga, Madhura-kavi- 
hrdaya, Parama-pdda-sopdna, Para-mata-bhangaf Hastigiri-mdhdt- 
mya^ Dravidopanisat-sdrayDravidopanisat-tdtparydvali and Ntgama- 
parimala. The last three are works summarizing the instructions 
of the Arvars. He was the author of twenty-four poems in the 
Tamil language^, 

Venkatanatha also wrote a small pamphlet called Vddi-traya- 
khandana, in which he tried to refute the views of Sankara, V'adava- 
prakasa, and Bhaskara. Most of the arguments are directed against 
Sankara, whereas the views of YadavaprakSsa and Bhaskara were 
but slightly touched. He also wrote two works on Mimainsa, called 
Mfmdmsd-pddukd and Sewara-mmamsd. In the last work Veh- 
ka^anatha tries to interpret the Mfmdmsd-sutra of Jaimini in a 
manner different from that of Sahara. His main intention was to 
interpret the Mtmdmsd-sutra in such a manner that it might not be 
in conflict with the Brahma-sutra, but might be regarded as a corn- 
plementary accessory to the teachings of the Brakma-sutra. Thus, 
in interpreting the first siltra of Jaimini, he says that the injunction 
of reading the Vedas is satisfied with the mere study of the Vedas. 
The injunction does not include an enquiry into the meaning of the 
texts and a study of the Mimamsa, which comes out of the natural 
desire for knowing the meanings of the texts and their applications. 
The study of the Mimarnsa may therefore be undertaken even after 
the final bath of the brahma-cdrin. Thus, a man may, after finishing 
his obligatory studies as a hrahma^cdnn in the house of his teacher, 
still continue to live there for the study of Mimamsa, but the latter 
is no part of his obligatory duty. Again, in defining the nature of 
dhartna^ Vehkatanatha says that dharma is that which contributes to 
our good and is also in accordance with the injunctions^. Though 

* The list of these Tamil works, which were not accessible to the present 
writer, has been collected from the introduction to the Mysore edition of the 
Tattva~muktd-halapa. 

® Codand-laksaifatva-visentam evdrthe sadhanatvam dharmadaksaatam. livara- 
mimcifftsd, p, i8. 
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the word dharma may be otherwise used by some persons, yet its 
accepted meaning, as defined above, remains unaltered. The 
instructions of the Smrtis, Puranas, Pancardtras, Brahma- 
sutras, etc., are to be regarded as dharma, as being based upon the 
Vedas, which are their source. The validity of the nature of dharnia 
cannot be determined by a reference to any other pramana than the 
scriptural texts. In all matters of doubt and dispute the Mtmdmsa- 
sutra should be interpreted in such a manner that it does not come 
in conflict with the views of Badarayana, who was the teacher of 
Jaimini. 

Venkafanatha’s son was also a great writer on Vedanta. He was 
called Kumara Vedantacarya, Varadarya or Varadanatha or Varada 
Desikacarya or Varadaraja Sfiri or Varadanayaka Siiri or Varada- 
guru. He wrote a Tattva-traya-culiika-samgraha^ a work in Sanskrit 
prose, in which he summarizes the contents of the I amil 
Tattm- traya-culuka of Vehkatanatha, describing the fundamental 
Srivaispava doctrines regarding soul, matter and God*. His 
other works are Vyavaharaika-satyatva-khandana, Prapatti-kdrikd, 
Rahasva-traya-aduka, Carama-guru-nirnaya, Fhala-bheda-khan- 
dana, Arddhana-samgraha, Adhikarana-cintdmani, Nydsa-tilaka- 
vydkhyd, Rahasya-traya-sdrdrtha-samgraha, The last three works 
are commentaries on Veiikatanatha*s Adhikarana-sdrdz^ali, Nydsa- 
tilaka, and Rahasya-traya-sdra. Varadarya lived till the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Meghanadari lived probably in the twelfth and the early thir¬ 
teenth centuries. He was closely associated with his elder brother 
Rama Mi^ra, a pupil of Ramanuja. He wrote a Naya-prakdsikd, a 
commentary on the ^ri~bhdsya, Bhava-prabodha^ JVIutnuksu-pdya- 
samgrahay and Naya-dyu-tnani. I'he last work is one of the most 
recondite works on the Visi^fd-dvaita school of thought, and its main 
contents have been noted in a separate section. He was the son 
of Atreyanatha and Adhvara-nayika. He had three brothers, 
Hastyadrinatha, VaradarSt, and Rama Misra. 

Ramanujadasa or Mahacarya wrote a Brahma-sutra-bhd^yopa- 
nydsUy a commentary on the Ari-bhd$ya. He wrote also a Pdrdsarya, 
in which he tried to show that the commentaries of Sankara, 
Madhva and others were not in consonance with the Sutras of 


It is also called cid-acid-Shara-tattva-nirttpai^a, or Tattva-traya. 
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Badarayana. Some account of this will be found in the fourth 
volume of the present work. He also wrote a Rdmdnuja-carita- 
cuiuka, Rahasya-traya-mlmdmsd-bhdsya, and Canda-mdruta, a 
learned commentary on the ^ata-du§am of Venkatanatha. Siidar- 
^anaguru wrote a commentary on his Vedanta-vijaya, called 
Mangala-dtpikd. He wrote a big treatise called Vedanta-vijayay 
which was divided into several more or less independent, though 
inter-related parts. The first part is Qurupasatti-mjaya, in which 
the methods of approaching the teacher are discussed. The manu¬ 
script is fairly voluminous, containing 273 pages, and the modes of 
discussion are on the basis of Upani^adic texts. The second part is 
called Brahma-vidyd-vijaya (a MS. containing 221 pages), in which 
he tries to prove, on the basis of Upanisadic texts, that Brahman 
means Narayana and no other deity. ITie third part, called Sad- 
vidyd-vijaya, contains seven chapters and is philosophical and 
polemical in spirit. T have in a later section given an account of 
its principal contents. The last part is called VijayoUdsa (a MS. of 
158 pages), in which he seeks to prove that the Upanisads refer to 
Narayana alone. I have not been able to trace the fourth part. 
Sudarsanaguru wrote a commentary on this Veddnta-vijaya. 
This Sudarsana is different from Sudar^anacarya. He wrote also 
an Advaita-vidyd-vijaya, a work in three chapters, based prin¬ 
cipally on Upanisadic texts. The three chapters are Prapadca- 
mithydtva-bhangay Jweharaikya-bhmlga, and Akhandarthatm- 
bhanga. He also composed another work, called Upani^ad-mangala- 
dtpikdy which was not accessible to the present writer. He describes 
himself sometimes as a pupil of Vadhula Srinivasa and sometimes 
as a pupil of his son Prajnanidhi. He lived probably in the fifteenth 
century. He was the disciple of Vadhula Srinivasa, who wrote the 
Tidikd commentary on the Sruta-prakdRkd. 

Ranga Ramanuja Muni lived probably in the fifteenth century. 
He was the disciple of Valsya Anantarya, Tatayarya, and Parakala 
Yati or Kumbha-kona Tatayarya. He wrote a commentary on the 
Sribhdsyay called Mfila-bhdva-prakdsikd, and one on the Nydya- 
siddhdnjanay called Nydya-siddhdnjana-vyakhyd, He also wrote a 
Dramidopani^ad-hhdsyay Visaya-vdkya-dlpikd,Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta- 
sdra, a commentary on the Chdndogyo-panisad, called Chandogyo- 
panisad-prakdsikd, and one on the Brhad-dranyako-panisat-prakd- 
sikd. He wrote an independent commentary on the Brahma-sutra, 
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called l§ariraka-^d$trdrtha-dtpikd. Aiifrecht reports, in his Cata- 
logus Catalogorum, that-he wrote also the following works (which, 
however, are not accessible to the present writer): Upani^ad-vakya- 
vivarana, Upanisat-prakdsikdt Upanisad-hhdsya^ Dravidopanisat- 
sdra-ratnd'vali~vydkkyd, Kathavally-upanisat-prakdsikd, KauHta- 
kopanisat-prakdsikdf Tatttiriyopanisat-prakdsikd, Prasnopanisat- 
prakdsikd, Mdndukyopanisat-prakdMd, Mun^akopanisat-prakdhkd, 
^vetd^vataropant^at‘prakdsikd,l§ruta-bhdm-prakdHkd,Guru-bfidva- 
prakdsikd^. 

Rahga R5m§nuja’s teacher, Parakala Yati, otherwise called 
Kumbha-kona TataySrya, wrote the following works: Dravida- 
sruti-tattvdrtha-prakdHkd^ J'iruppaldndu-tydkhyanay Tnuppalavai- 
vydkhydna^ Kanninnun-Hrattdnibu-'Vydkhydna, Adhikdra-samgraha- 
vydkhyd. He wrote also a Vijaymdra-pardjaya in refutation of the 
Para~tattm~prakdsikd of Vijayindra. 

SrinivasadSsa, of the lineage of Madhava, son of Devarajaciirya 
and a pupil of VehkatanStha, wrote a Nydya-sdra, a comnaentary 
on the Nydya-patimddki, and also a commentary called ^ata- 
dusant-vydkhyd-sahasra-kiranl It is possible that the Srinivasadasa 
who wrote the Visisfd^dvmia-siddhdnta^ Kaivaly~sata'-du§anif 
Durupadesa^dhikkdra, Nydsa-vidya-vijaya^ Mukti-iabda-v^tcdra, 
Siddhy-updya-sudarsana, Sdra-mskar^a-tlppani and Vadadri-kutisa 
is the same as the author of the Nydya-sdra. He lived late in the 
fourteenth and in the fifteenth century. This Srinivasa must be 
distinguished from Srisaila Srinivasa, whose works have been 
treated in a separate section. Srisaila Srinivasa also lived probably 
in the fifteenth century. 

We have another Srinivasa, who wrote an Adhikarana-sdrdrtha- 
dipikd. On some interpretations of the colophon he may probably be 
styled as Vadhula Srinivasa, in which case he would be the teacher 
of Mahacarya^, 

There is another Srinivasa, who was the pupil of Mahacarya, alias 
Ramanujadasa, and son of GovindSrya. He wrote a commentary on 
the l^ruta-prakdiikd and also the Yatindra-mata-'dipika^ or 
patPmata-dipikd. The author says that in writing this elementar}’' 
treatise on the fundamental principle and doctrines of Srivais- 

^ See Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, pp. 488-9, 

On the other interpretation the adjective VadhQla-kula-tilaka applies to hia 
teacher Samara-pungavScdrya. This Srinivasa was known also as Mahgac§rya 
Srinivasa. 
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navism he collected his materials from a large number of ancient 
treatises.^ 

I’he book Yaflndra-mata-dtpikd contains ten chapters. The first 
chapter enumerates the different categories, gives the definition of 
perception and shows how other sources of knowledge, such as 
memory, recognition, and non-perception, can all be included 
within this definition. It then gives a refutation of the various 
theories and establishes the theory of sat-khydtL It denies the claim 
of verbal cognition to be regarded as a case of perceptioii, refutes 
the definition of indeterminate cognition, and does not admit the 
possibility of any inference regarding God. 

In the second chapter the writer defines “inference,” classifies 
it and enumerates the rules regarding the validity of it and also gives 
a list of fallacies that may arise out of the violation of these rules. 
He includes analogy (iiparniti) and proof by implication {arthdpatti) 
in the definition of inference and names the different modes of 
controversy. 

In the third chapter we get the definition of “verbal testimony.” 
The authority of the scriptures is established, and an attempt has 
been made to show that ail words convey the sense of Narayana the 
Lord. 

The fourth chapter is longer than all the others. The author here 
refutes the categories of the Nydya school of thought such as the 
universals, the relation of inherence, the causality of the atoms, and 
gives his own view about the genesis of the different categories, the 
mind-stuff, the body, the senses, the five primordial elements of 
earth, air, heat, water, sky, and so on. 

The fifth chapter gives an account of time and establishes its all- 
pervasive and eternal nature. The sixth chapter enumerates the 
eternal, transcendental attributes of pure sattva, which belongs both 
to isvara and jlim. 

The seventh chapter is more philosophical. It contains a de- 

^ et>am Drdvi4a-hha?ya—Nyaya-tattva — Siddhi-traya — ^ri-bh 5 sya — Dlpa- 
sdra Vedartha~smrigraha — Bhdsya-vivarana— Sur^lta-mald — Sad-arlha-sam- 
^>$epa, Bruta-prakdsika - Tattva-ratndhara — Pmjnd-pnritrdna — Pranurya-samgra- 
lia—Nydya-kulth—Nydya-sudarsana — Mdna-ydthdtmya-nirtiaya—Nydya-sdra — 
Tattva-dlpana — Tattva-niri(jiaya — Sarvdrtha-siddhi — Nydya-parisuddhi — Nyd- 
ya~siddhdiijcma — Ptiramata-hhanga — Tattva~traya-culuka— Tattva-traya-niru- 
puna — Tattva-traya-pracanda-mdruta — Veddnta-vijaya — Pdrdsaryya-rnjayd'di- 
purvd'cdrya-prabandkd-nusdretia jUdiavydrthdn samgrhya bdlabodhdrtham VaUn- 
dra~mata-ttipikd-khya~sdriraka-parihhd 0 ydr{i te pratipdditdh. Yatindra-mata- 
dlpikd, p. loi. 
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tailed discussion as to how knowledge may be both an attribute and 
a substance, so that it may be a quality of the self and also con¬ 
stitute its essence. Attempts are here made to show that all mental 
states, including that of feeling, can be reduced to that of know¬ 
ledge. Devotion and the attitude of self-surrender are discussed 
and the three courses, knowledge, action, and devotion, are 
elaborated. The writer also brings out the futility of the means of 
salvation prescribed by other systems of thought. 

In the eighth chapter the author enumerates the attributes com¬ 
mon to both, jiva and tsvara, and deals at great length with the true 
nature of the individual self, refuting the theory of the Buddhists 
on this point. He gives also a description of the devotees and their 
twofold classification, and enumerates the attributes of the 
emancipated pvas. 

The ninth chapter is devoted to the definition of God, and 
establishes Him as the instrumental, material and the accessory 
cause of the world. It refutes the theory of mdyd of the monists 
{advaitins) and gives an account of the fivefold aspects of God such 
as vibhavaSf avatdras, etc. The tenth chapter enumerates and de¬ 
fines ten categories other than substance, such as the sattva^ rajas, 
tamas, sabda, sparsa, and the relation of contact, etc. 

There was another Srinivasadasa, of the Andan lineage, who 
was author of a Natva-tattva-paritrdna. He tried to prove that the 
word Narayana is not an ordinary compound word, but a special 
word which stands by itself indicative of the name of the highest 
God. There was yet another Srmiv§sa, called Srinivasa Raghava- 
dasa and Canda-maruta, who wrote a Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta- 
samgraha. 

This Srinivasa again must be distinguished from another 
Srinivasa of the lineage of ^athamarsana, who wrote at least one 
work known .to the present writer, Ananda-tdratamya-khan^ana. 
In this small treatise he tries to refute, by a reference to scrip¬ 
tural passages, the view that there are differences in the state of 
salvation. 

A few' other Srinivasas and their works are also known to the 
present writer, and it is possible that they flourished in the fifteenth 
or the sixteenth century. These are Srivatsanka Mi^ra, who wrote 
a small work called ^rt~bhdsyasdrdrtha-samgraha\ Srinivasa 
latarya, who wrote Laghu-bhdva-prakdsikd', Srisaila Yogendra, 
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who wrote a work called Tydga~sabddrtha~tippanl\ SrLlaila Ragha- 
varya, grandson of Verikatanatha, who wrote a Veddnta 4 iaustuhha\ 
Srisailad5sa, son of Rahgadasa, who wrote Siddhdnta-samgraha; 
Sundararajade^ika, author of Brahma-sdtra-bhd$ya~vydkhyd (an 
elementary commentary). These minor writers flourished probably 
in the sixteenth, seventeeth and eighteenth centuries. 

Srinivasa-diksita, son of Srisaila Srinivasa Tatayarya, grandson 
of Annayarya, and a pupil of Acarya-dik^ita, wrote a work called 
Virodha-varuthini-pramMhini. This must be distinguished from the 
Virodha-varuthim-pramdthinioi Rahgacarya dealt with in a different 
section. Srinivasa-sudhi also wrote Brahma-jndna^mrdsa, which 
records the controversy which the author had with Tryambaka 
PatK^ita, a follower of vSahkara. It generally follows a line of argu¬ 
ment adapted in the ^ata-diisanl in refuting the monistic Vedanta 
of Sankara. It is difficult to say whether the works Naya-mani~ 
kalikdy Laksmandrya-siddhdnta-samgraha, and Hari-guna-manirndld 
should be attributed to this author or to the Srinivasa who wrote 
the Virodha-nirodha. 

Sudarsana Suri, who lived in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, of the lineage of Harita, son of Vagvijaya and pupil of 
Vatsya Varada, has been already mentioned. He wrote a treatise on 
the commentary of Ramanuja from whose works all succeeding 
writers drew their inspiration. The title of his commentary is 
Sruta-prakdsikd, which incorporates, often word for word, what he 
heard from his teacher Vatsya Varada k He also wrote a Sandhyd- 
vandana-hhd^ya^ Vedanta-samgraha-tatparya-dipiM, a commentary 
on the Veddrtha-samgraha of Ramanuja, and another work, called 
Sruta-pradtpikd. He was often called Vedavyasa Bhattarya. This 
Sudarsana must be distinguished from Sudarsanaguru who wrote 
a commentary on the Veddnta-vijaya of Mahacarya. Sathakopa 
muni, who was a pupil of Sathari Suri and often known as Satha¬ 
kopa Yati, lived probably towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
He wrote the following works; Brahma-lak§ana-vdkydrtha- 
sarngraha, Brahma-sabddrtha-vicdra, Vdkydrtha-samgraha^ Brahma- 
sutrdrtha-samgraha^ Brahma-lak^ana-vdkydrtha, Divya-prabandha 
and Bhava-prakasika-dufanoddhara, The last work is an attempt at 

* gurubhyo' rtha^ smtah sabdais iat-prayuktais ca yojitah 

saukary&ya bubhUtsQnam samhalayya prakdsyate. 

Introductory verses to the Snita-prakaHkd. 
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refutation of the criticism of the Bhdva-prakdHkd^ a commentary 
on ^ruta-prakaMkdt by Varada Visnu Siiri, 

Ahobila Rahganatha Yati, who flourished at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, wrote a Nydsa-viv^ti, in which he deals with 
the topics of nydsa as expounded in Venkatanatha’s Nydsa-tilaka. 
Adivaraha Ved 5 nt 5 carya wrote a Nydya-ratndvali. Krsnatatacarya, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century and belonged to the SrLsaila 
lineage, wrote a commentary on the Nydya-parisuddhiy called 
Nyaya-pariiuddhi-vydkhyd and so me small treatises called DUrdrtha- 
dunkarana, Brahma-sabddrtha-vicdra and Natva-candrikd. Krsna- 
pada-Iokaguru, probably of the same century, wrote a Rahasya- 
traya-mlmdynsd-bhdsyaf Divya-prahandha-vydkhydt Catuh-slokh 
vydkhyd, and a number of Tamil works. Campakesa, of the fifteenth 
century, wrote a Guru-tattva-prakdHkdy and a Veddnta-kanfako- 
ddhdra. In the last work he tried to refute the criticisms of the 
Sri-bhasya^. He was a pupil of Venkatanatha. Another Tatacarya, 
who was grandfather of Vehkatadhvari, the author of the Visva- 
gunddarsa, wrote a Tdtdcdrya-dina-carya. He was the maternal 
uncle of Appaya-dik^ita. Again, DesikacSrya, who wrote the 
Prayoga-ratna-mdld as a commentary on the iSri-bhd^ya, also wrote 
a book on the commentary on VenkatanStha’s Padyikd on the 
Taittiriyopanisat, which was called the AstLbrahmeti-huty-artha'’ 
vicdra/’ Doddayacarya, who lived probably in the fifteenth century, 
wrote a Parikara-vijaya, often referred to in Mahacarya’s works, 
and a life of Venkatanatha, called Vedanta-desika-vaibhava- 
prakdsikd. Narayana muni wrote a Bhava-pradipikd, Gltdrtha- 
sarngraha^ Gttd-sdra-raksd, Gitd-samgraha-vibhdga, Rahasya-traya- 
jivdtu. He was the son of Srisaila l^tayarya, grandson of Anantarya 
and pupil of Ramanujacarya, probably Mahacarya. He lived per¬ 
haps late in the fifteenth century. Nrsimhariya, who wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the l§ata-du^am, called Sata-dusani-vydkhydy was 
probably the same person who wrote an Ananda-ddyinl on the 
Tattva~muktd~kaldpa. Nrsimhasuri, a much later writer, wrote a 
Sarira-bhdvddhikarana-vkdra and Tat-kratu~nydya-vicdra. Para- 

^ Suddhasattvalaksaijiarya wrote a work called Guru-bhdva-prakdsikd as a 
commentary on the Sruta~prakdiikd, which he based upon the Guru^tattva- 
prakdsikdoi Campakesa. He was the disciple of Suddhasattvacarya, son of Saumya 
Jarnatr muni. In his commentary he constantly refers to the Tdlikd commentary 
of Vadhula Srinivasa. He lived probably in the sixteenth century, and may have 
been a contemporary of Mahacarya. 
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vastu Vedantacarya, son of Adivarahacarya, composed a Vedanta- 
kaustubha. Purusottama wrote a commentary on the Sn-bhdsya 
called Suhodhim, and Bhagavat Senapati Misra wrote a Sdriraka- 
nydya-kald. 

Pela Purade^ika wrote a work called Tattva-bhdskara. It is 
divided into two parts, in the first of which he tries to ascertain the 
meaning of mdyd and elucidates the nature of God on the basis of 
Dravidian and Sanskrit texts. The second part is of a ritualistic 
nature. Rangaraja, who lived probably in the sixteenth century, 
was the author of Advaita-vahiskdra. Ranganathacarya wrote an 
Astddasa-bheda-mcdra^ Puru^drtha-ratndkara, Vivdddrtha-sam- 
graha, Karyddhikarana-veda and Karyddhikarana-tattva. The con¬ 
tents of the last two works have been dealt with in a different 
section. He lived perhaps in the sixteenth century, and was a pupil 
of Saumya jamStr muni. A Ramanuja called Vedanta Ramanuja 
wrote a Divya-suri-pmbhdva-dtpikd and a Sarva-darsana-siromani. 
Ramanujadasabhiksu wrote Sauri-rdja~carandravinda~sarand-gati~ 
sdray and Rama Subrahmanyasastri Vi^nu-tattva-rahasya. These 
two writers flourished probably in the seventeenth or late in the 
sixteenth century. 

Atreya Varada wrote a Rahasya-traya-sdra-vydkhyd, a com¬ 
mentary on Venka^anatha’s Rahasya-traya-sdm. Varadadasa wrote 
Nydsa-vidyd-bhiisana and Vadi Ke^ari Misra the following: 
Adkydtma-cintdy Tativa-dtpa-samgraha-kdrikd, J'attva-dipa and 
Rahasya-traya-kdrikd, These small works are of little value. Only 
the Tattva-dipa contains some philosophical materials inspired by 
the Sruta-prakdsikd of Sudarsana. Vira-raghava-dasa, son of 
Vadhula Narasimha and pupil of Vadhula Varadaguru, produced 
a commentary on the Srl~bhdsya^ called Tatparya-dipikd^ and one 
on Vatsya Varada’s Tattva-sdra, called Ratna-sdrim. Venkata 
Sudhi wrote a voluminous work in four chapters, called Siddhdnta- 
ratndvali^ in which he tried to prove that Narayana and not Siva is 
the supreme Lord and the cause of the w'orld, and dealt with many 
sectarian doctrines which are of no philosophical value. He was 
the pupil of Venkatanatlia and son of T§tacarya of Sathamarsana 
lineage. Some notice of the work will be taken in the section on 
Pancardtra. Venkatadasa, called also Vucci VenkatScarya, the 
third son of Annayarya, of Sa^hamarsana lineage, composed a work 
called Veddntakdrikdvali. Venkatadhvari WTote a work called YatV 
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prativandana-khandanat Ayyanna wrote Vydsa-tatparya-nirnaya 
and Annavayyangacarya, Trinsa-prasno-ttara^ Kesarct-hhu^ana and 
^Ti-tuttva-dcLTpcLna. Gopalatata wrote Satcihott-dusanu-parttidtiif 
Govindacarya Prawdna-'Sdra and JagannStha ^ati Brahma-sutra- 
dtpikd. DevanStha wrote Tattva-nirnaya, DhsLtmakuvesa Ramanuja- 
nava-Tatna-fnd.likdy NllameghatatScarya Nydsa-vidydrtha-vic dra^ 
Rangacarya J^nvatsasiddhanta-sdra, Raghunathacarya Bala- 
sarasvati and Sangati-sdra. RSghavacarya wrote Rahasya-tTaya- 
sdta-saingYahay R3inanatha Yogi Sadd-cdra-hodha^ RSmanuja 
Gdyatrl-sata-dusam and Tirumalacarya of Bharadvaja lineage 
N attvopapatti-hhanga, 

Annayarya, brother of Srlsaila Srinivasa, wrote Saptati-tatna- 
mdlikd^ Vyavahdrikat'va-khandana-sdra, Mithyatva-khandana^ Ac- 
drya-vimsatif Ananda-tdratamya-khaii^ana. Appaya-diksita of the 
sixteenth century commented on the Brahma-sutra in accordance 
with the views of Ramanuja, in a work called Naya-Mukha-mdhkd, 
Anantarya of the nineteenth century wrote a number of works of 
which the following have been published: Nattva-tattva- 
vibhu^ana^ ^atakofi-khandana^ Nydya-hhdskaray Acdra-locana (a 
refutation of widow-remarriage), Adstrdratnbha-samartnana, Satn- 
dsa-vaduy Visayatd-vdday Brahnia-iakti-'odday ^astraikya-vdday 
Mok^a~kdranatd-vdda, MiTvisesa-pramdita-vyudd^ay Satnvtn-ndn- 
dtva-samarthanay Jndna-ydthdrthya-vdday Brahma-laksatM-vdday 
Ikfaty-adhikarana-vicdra, Pratijnd-'vdday Akasadhikarana-vicdta, 
&nbhd^ya-hhdvdnkuray Laghu~sd7ndnddhikaranya-vdday Guru-sdtn- 
dnddhikaranya-'vdda, Sdtira-vdday Siddhanta-siddhanjana, P idhi- 
sudhdkaray Sudariana-sura-druniay Bheda-vaduy Tat-kratu-tiydya~ 
vicdrUy Driyatvd-numdna-nirdsa. These treatises are mostly short 
papers, though a few are more elaborate. The Nydya-bhdskara is a 
refutation of the Gauda-brahmdnandi commentary on the Advaita- 
siddhiy in refutation of the Nydydmrta-tarangint. It consists of 
twelve topics, and the refutations are mostly of a scholastic nature 
following the style of the new school of logic in Bengal which found 
fault with the definitions of their opponents. Some of the most im¬ 
portant works of this writer have been referred to in the relevant 
places of this work. 
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The Influence of the Arvars on the 
followers of Ramanuja. 

We have already referred to the Divya-prabandhas, written by 
the Arvars in Tamil, which exerted a profound influence on all 
teachers of the Srivai^i^iava school^. KuresSa (Tiriikkurukaippiran 
Pillai) wrote a commentary of 6000 verses on a selection of Namm'- 
arvar’s one thousand verses called the Sahasra-gtti. ParSlara 
Bhattarya wrote a commentary of 9000 verses. Under the direc¬ 
tions of Kalijit (Lokacarya) Abhaya-prada-raja wrote a commentary 
of 24,000 verses. Krsnapada, pupil of Kalijit, wrote another com¬ 
mentary of 3600 verses. Saumya Jamatr muni wrote 12,000 verses 
interpreting the views of Namm’-arvar, The commentaries of 
Abhaya-prada-raja on the Divya-prabandhas helped the later 
teachers to understand the esoteric doctrine of the later works. The 
commentaries on the Divya-prabandhas written by Saiimyajamatr 
muni, the younger brother of Pillai I.okacarya, had already become 
rare in the time of AbhirSma Vardcarya, the translator of the 
Upadesa-ratna-mdla and the grandson of Saumya Jamatr muni. 

It is thus seen that Parasara Bhattdrya, the successor of Rama¬ 
nuja in the pontifical chair, and his successor Vedanti MSdhava, 
called also Nanjiyar, and his successor Namburi Varadaraja, called 
also Kalijit or Lokacdrya I, and his successor Pillai Lokacarya, ail 
wrote works dealing not so much with the interpretation of Rama¬ 
nuja’s philosophy, as with the interpretation of devotion as dealt 
with in the Sahasra-gUi and the Divya-prabandhas. Their writings 
are mostly in Tamil, only a few have been translated into Sanskrit, 

^ These Divya-prabandhas are four thousand in number* Thus Poygaiy-ajcvar 
wrote Mudal-tiru-vantadi of lOo stanzas; BhQtatt’-a.rvar, Iru'^dam-tiru-vantadi of 
100 stanzas; Pey-Sirvar, Munrdm-tiru-vantddi of loo stanzas; Tiru-inayisjai Piran, 
Ndri’-muham Tiru-vantddi and Tiru*chan4a^vruttam of 96 and 120 stanzas 
respectively; Madhura-kaviy-Sltvar wrote Kaxipinun-siruiUlmbu of ii stanzas; 
NSmm*-ajrvar wrote Tiru-vrxittam of too stanzas, Tiru-vdiiriyam, Periya- 
tiru^vantadi stanzas and Tiru-vdy^moxi of iioa verses; Kula«^ekhara Peru- 
mal wrote Perumdl-tirumoli of 105 stanzas, Pejriy’*drvdt-tiruppaldi;idii and Periy^ 
dxvdr^tirumori of iz and 461 stanzas, Apdal, Tiruppdvai and Ndcchiydr-tirurnoli 
of 30 and 143 stanzas; To^dar-adi-podiy-ajrvSr, Tiru-palliy-exuchi and Tiru^ 
mdlai of to and 45 stanzas respectively; Tiru-pan- 5 jtvar, Amalanddi-pixdn of 
10 stanzas; Tiru-mahgaiy-arvar wrote Periya-tirumoli of 1084 verses, 7 Vr«- 
hkurundandakam of 20 stanzas, Tirune4unddx^4aham of 30 stanzas, Tiruvelukur^- 
tirukkai of i stanza* Siriya-tirumadal of 77 stanzas and Periya-iirumadal of 148 
stanzas, thus making a total of 4000 verses in all. They are referred to in the 
Upadesd-ratna-mdld of Saumya Jamatjr muni (junior) and in its introduction by 
M. T, Narasimhiengar* 
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and in the present work notice is taken only of the Sanskrit works of 
these writers (mostly in the manuscript form) which have been 
available to the present writer. Both Pillai Lokacarya and Saumya 
Jamatr muni, called also Vadikesari, were sons of Krsnapada, but 
this Saumya Jamatr muni must be distinguished from a later 
Saumyajamatr muni, called also Yatlndrapravanacarya, who was a 
much more distinguished man. Parasara Bhattarya was probably 
born before a.d. 1078 and he died in a.d. 1165. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Vedanti Madhava or Nanjiyar, who was succeeded by 
Namburi Varadaraja or Lokacarya I. He was succeeded by Pillai 
Lokacarya, a contemporary of Venkatanatha, and Sruta-:praka^ika- 
carya or Sudar^ana Siiri. It was in his time that the Mahomedans 
attacked Sorirahgam. as has already been mentioned in connection 
with our account of Venkatanatha. The Mahomedans were ex¬ 
pelled from Srirahgam by GoppanSrya, and the image of Rahga- 
natha was re-installed in a.d, 1293. It was at this time that the 
famous Saumya Jamatr muni (junior) was born. The senior Saumya 
Jamatr muni, younger brother of Pillai Lokacarya, called also 
Vadikesari, wrote some commentaries on the Divya-prabandhasy a 
work called Dtpa-prakdia, and Piyaruli-ceyalare-raftasya. He is 
referred to by the junior Saumya Jamatr muni, called also Vara- 
vara muni, in his Upadesa-ratna-mdldy Tattva-traya-hhdsya and 
^rlvacana-hhusana-vydkhya. We cannot be sure whether the 
Adhydtma-cintdmaniy in which Vadhula J^rlnivasa is adored as his 
teacher, was written by Saumya Jamatr muni. Mahacarya also de¬ 
scribed himself as a pupil of Vadhula Sriniv 5 sa, and, if the senior 
Saumya Jamatr and Mahacarya were pupils of the same teacher, 
Mahacarya must have lived in the fourteenth century. If, however, 
the junior Saumya Jamatr wrote the Adhydtma-cintdmaniy Maha¬ 
carya will have to be placed at a later date. 

The present writer has been able to trace only three books in 
Sanskrit by Pillai Lokacarya: Tattva-trayUy Tattva-sekharay and 
Srivacana-bhusana k The Tattva-traya is a very useful compendium 
of the Srlvaisnava school of thought, in which the nature of the in¬ 
animate {acit)y the souls, God and their mutual relations are dealt 

^ Some of his other works arc Mumukfu-ppadi, Prarneya-hkhara, Nava^ 
ratna-mdld, Tani-praifava, Prapmna-paritrarta, Yddtcchika-ppadi, Dvayam^ 
Artha-paflcaka, Sdra-sanigraha, Pamnda-padi, Satrtsdra-samrdjyam, iSnyab-pati- 
ppadif Curamam, Arcir~ddi, Nava~vidha-sambandha. Vide footnote in Tatwa- 
iekhara, p. 70. 
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with. There is an excellent commentary by Varavara muni. The 
Tattva-sekham is a work in four chapters. The first chapter quotes 
scriptural evidences in support of the view that Narayana is the 
highest God and the ultimate cause; in the second chapter he de¬ 
scribes the nature of self by reference to scriptural testimony. The 
same description of the nature of self is continued in the third 
chapter. In the fourth chapter he deals with the ultimate goal of 
all souls, self-surrender to God. He says that the ultimate summum 
honum (purusdrtha) consists in the servitude (kaiiikarya) to God 
roused by love of Him (prfti-kdnta), due to the knowledge of one’s 
own nature and the nature of God in all His divine beauty, majesty, 
power and supreme excellence. Not all servitude is undesirable. 
We know in our ordinary experience that servitude through love is 
always pleasurable. In the ordinary idea of emancipation, a man 
emphasizes his own seif and his own end. This is therefore inferior 
to the sunirnum bonutn in which he forgets his own self and regards 
the servitude of God as his ultimate end. Lokacarya then refutes 
the various other conceptions of the ultimate goal in other schools 
of philosophy. He also refutes the conception of the summum 
honum as the realization of one’s own nature with a sense of supreme 
subordination {para-tantratvena wd-nubhava-mdtram na puru- 
sdrthah). This is also technically called kaimlya in the Srivaisnava 
system. Our ultimate end is not cessation of pain, but enjoyment of 
bliss. Positive bliss is our final aim. It is held that in the emanci¬ 
pation as described above the individual realizes himself in close 
association with God and enjoys supreme bliss thereby; but he can 
never be equal to Him. Bondage {handha) is true and the removal of 
bondage is also true. Prapatti, or self-surrender to God, is regarded 
as a means to cessation of bondage. I'his prapatti may be direct 
[a-vyavahita) and indirect {vyavahita). In the first case the self- 
surrender is complete and absolute and done once for all^. The in- 

^ Prapatti is defined as follows: 

bhagavad-ajmtivartana-nivrttuhhagavad~&nukulya~san)a'-iahtitvd-misandhafm- 

prabhrti sahitab yacM-garbho viirmbha-rupa-jMna-inkfah; tatra jneyHkara 
Uvarasya nirapek^a-sadfumatvaTn jnanakaro vyavasdyd-tmakatvam ; etac ca idstrd- 
rthatvat sah t kartavyam. Tattva-sekhara, p. 64, 

Just as the ^ankarites hold that, once the knowledge regarding the unity of 
the individual with Brahman dawns through the realization of the meaning of 
such texts, there remains nothing to be done. So here also the complete self- 
surrender to God is the dawning of the nature of one’s relation to God, and, when 
this is once accomplished, there is nothing else to be done. The rest remains with 
God in His adoption of the devotee as His own. 
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direct prapatti is the continual meditation on God through love of 
Him, along with the performance of the obligatory duties and the 
non-commission of prohibited actions. I his is decidedly the lower 
stage; the more deserving ones naturally follow the first method. 

The main contents of Pilki Lokacarya’s ^n-vacana-hhumna 
follow in a separate section in connection with the account of the 
commentary on it and sub -commentary by Saumya Jamatr muni 
(junior) and Raghuttama. The ^rfvacana-hhiisana consists of 484 
small sentences longer than the 6^z7^r«-phrases, but often shorter than 
ordinary philosophical sentences. Lokacarya followed this style in 
his other works also, such as his Tattva-traya and Tattva-sekhara. 

Ramya-jamatr muni or Saumya Jamatr muni, called also 
Manavalama muni or Periya-jiyar, was the son of I ikalakkidandan- 
tirunSlvIrudaiyapiran-Tatar-annar, a disciple of Piliai Lokacarya 
and grandson of Kollikavaladasar, who was also a disciple of Piliai 
Lokacarya. He was born in the Tinnevelly district in a.d. 137® 
lived for seventy-three years, that is till a.d. 1443. He first obtained 
training from Sri^ailesa, called also 'I iru-marai Arvar, in I iru- 
\^y-mon. One of the first works of his early youth was a poem called 
Yati-vdju-vimsatiy in honour of Ramanuja, which is incorporated 
and published in Varavara muni’s Dina-^caryd. On account of his 
deep devotion for Ramanuja he was also known as i atlndra- 
pravana, and wrote a commentary on a short life of RamSnuja 
called Prapannn-sdvitrl or Rdnidnuja-fiurandddi of Tirtwarangntt- 
amudandr. After completing his studies under brisailesa he re¬ 
mained at Srirangam and studied the commentaries on the Divya- 
prabandhas, the ^rtvacana-bhusana and other Drdvi^a Vedanta 
works. In his study of the Divya-prahandhas and the Gitd-bhdsya 
he was helped by his father Tatar-annar. He also studied with 
Kidambi-Tirumalai-Nayinar, called also Kr§nade^ika, the ^ri- 
hhdsya and §ruta~prakdHkd. He also studied the Acdrya-hfdaya 
with AnnayScarya, called also DevarSjaguru, of YSdavadri. He re¬ 
nounced the world, became a sannydsin, and attached himself to the 
Pallava-matha at Srirangam, where he built a vydkhydna-mandapa, 
in which he used to deliver his religious lectures?. He was very pro¬ 
ficient in the Dravida Veddnta, produced many works in the mani- 
pravdla style (mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil), and had hundreds of 
followers. He had a son, called RamSnujarya, and a grandson, 
called Visnucitta. Of his pupils eight were very famous: Bhat^a- 
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nathaj Srmivasa-yati, Devarajagum, VadhQla Varada NSrayana- 
guru, Prativadibhayankara, Ramanujaguru, SutSkhya, and Sri- 
vanacala Yogfndra. These eight disciples were great teachers of 
Vedanta^, He taught the Bhd§ya to Rangaraja. There were many 
ruling chiefs in South India who were his disciples. Among his 
works the following are noteworthy, Yati-rdja-vimsati, GUd- 
idtparya-dipa, a Sanskrit commentary on the Gitaj Srt-bhdsyd- 
ratkOf Taittirlyo-panisad-bhdsya, Para-tattva-nirmya, He wrote 
also commentaries on the Rahasya-traya, Tattva-traya and iSrt- 
vacana-bhU^ana of Pillai LokScarya and the Acarya-hrdaya of the 
senior Saurnya J^lmatr muni, called also Vadikesarl, brother of 
Pillai Lokacarya; commentaries ^n Priyalvar-ttru-mori, yudnasdra 
and Prameya-sdra of DevarSja, and the Sapta-gdthd of Viramsolai- 
ppillai; glosses on the authorities quoted in the Tattva-traya^ 
Srimcma-bhusana, and commentaries on the Divya-prahandha 
called the I 4 u\ many Tamil verses, such as Timvdymori-nurnndddi, 
Artti-prabandha, Tiruvdrddhana-krama^ and many Sanskrit 
verses. He occupied a position like that of RainSnuja, and his 
images are worshipped in most Vaisnava temples in South India. 
Many works were written about him, e.g. Varavara-muni-dina- 
carydy Varafimra-muni-iatakay Varavara-muni-kdvyay Varavara- 
muni-campi, Yatlndra-pravana-prabhava , Yatlndra-pra'i ana-bhadra- 
campu, etc. His Upadesa-ratna-mdld is recited by Srivaisnavas after 
the recital of the Divya-prabandha, In his Upadesa-ratna-mdld he 
gives an account of the early Arvars and the Aragiyas. It was trans¬ 
lated into Sanskrit verse by his grandson Abhirama-varacarya, 
whose Astddasa-bheda-nirnaya has already been noted in the present 
work. He also wrote another book called Naksatra-malikd in praise 
of Sathakopa®. 

Though Mr Narasimhiengar says that a commentary on the 
Srivacana-bhu^aria was written by Saurnya Jamatr muni (junior) in 
the manipravdla style, yet the manuscript of the commentary, with a 
sub-commentary on it by RaghOttama, which was available to the 
present writer, was a stupendous volume of about 750 pages, all 
written in Sanskrit. The main contents of this work will appear in 
a separate section. 

* See Prapanndmrta, Ch. mz. 

* The present writer is indebted for some of his information regarding the 
works of Saurnya Jamatr muni to M. T. Narasimhiengar’s Introduction to the 
English translation of the Upadesa-ratna-mdld. 






CHAPTER XIX 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF yAMUNAcARYA 

Though in later days Bodhayanais regarded as the founder of the 
Vaisiiava systems, yet, as his commentaiy on the Brahma-sutras is 
not now available, we may look upon Yamuna as being the earliest 
of the latter-day Vaisnava philosophers. We hear that many other 
people, such as Tanka, Dramida and Bharuchi, wrote in accordance 
with the teachings contained in the commentary of Bodhayana, en¬ 
deavouring to refute the views of other systems of thought. 
Dramida wrote a Bhasya which was elaborated by Srlvatsahka 
Misra and is frequently referred to by Yamuna. The sage Vakula- 
bharana, called Sathakopacarya, also wrote an elaborate treatise in 
the Tamil language on the bhakti creed, but this also is hardly 
available now. Thus the history of modern Vais^iavism should, for 
•all practical purposes, begin with Yamunacarya, who flourished 
during the latter part of the tenth and the earlier part of the 
, eleventh century. Yamunac§rya was said to be the preceptor of 
Mahapurna from whom the great RamSnuja had his initiation. 
So far as I am aware, Yamuna wrote four books, namely, Siddhi-^ 
traya, Agama-prdmdnya, Purufa-ninnayay and Kdsmirdganta. Of 
these only the first two have been printed. 

Yamuna’s doctrine of Soul contrasted with 
those of others. 

We have seen that from the Carvakas to the VedSntists there had 
been many schools of philosophy and each of them had its own 
theory of soul. We made but a scanty reference to CSrvakism in the 
first volume, and we have generally omitted the discussions against 
Carvakism in which other systems usually indulged. The most im¬ 
portant of the doctrines held by the Carvakas is that there is no self 
other than the body; some of them, however, regarded the senses 
as the self, and others as Manas. They held that there were only 
four elements and that out of them life and consciousness sprang 
forth. Our notion of self also referred to the body, and there was 
no separate soul, apart from the body. The Carvaka literature 
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has, however, vanished from India, and we can know only from 
references in other works that their original writings were also m 
the form of 

Yamuna’s philosophy was directly opposed to the doctrine or 
the CarvSkas. It is best therefore that we should deal here with 
Yamuna’s theory of soul in connection with the pretensions of the 
CSrvakas. Yamuna takes his stand on the notion of self-conscious¬ 
ness. He says that our preception “I know” distinctly points to the 
self as the subject, as distinguished from the perception of the body 
as ‘‘this is my body,” which is closely akin to other objective per¬ 
ceptions such as “this is a jug,” “this is a piece of cloth.” When I 
restrain my senses from external objects and concentrate myself on 
myself, I have still the notion of my self as “ I,” which arises in me 
without the least association of my hands or feet or any other parts 
of the body. The body as a whole cannot be said to be indicated by 
my perception, when none of the parts of the body shine forth in it. 
Even when I say “I am fat,” “I am lean,” the notion of “I” does 
not refer to the external fat or lean body, but to some rnysterious 
entity within me with which the body is wrongly associated. We 
should not forget that we also say “this is my body” as we should 
say “this is my house,” where the body is spoken of as being dif¬ 
ferent from the self as any external object. But it may be objected 
that we also say “my self” {marndtmd)', but this is only a linguistic 
usage which expresses that difference, whereas the entity perceived 
is just the same and identical. The confusion which is felt in the 
fact that the notion of “ I ” refers to the body is due to this, that the 
self has no perceivable shape or form as have ordinary external ob¬ 
jects' (such as jug, cloth, etc.), by virtue of which they are dis- 
tinguished from one another. Those who are not sufficiently dis- 
criminating cannot rest content with the formless self, and conse¬ 
quently confuse the soul with the body, more particularly because 
they find that corresponding to any and every desire of the soul 
there is a corresponding change of the body. 1 hey think that, since, 
corresponding to any mental change, such as new feeling, thought, 
or desire, there is a corresponding physical or physiological change 
of the body, there is no other soul different from the body. But, if 

^ The first sQtra of Brhaspati is atha tattvam vyakhyOsyarnab-, the second is 
pntkivy-ap-tejo-v&yur hi tatlvdni and the third is tehhyas caitanyam ianvadi- 
bhyo mada-iaktivat. 
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we try to find out by a deeper self-introspection what we mean by 
“ I,” we find that it is an entity, as the subject, as the I,” as distinct 
from the objects which are not self and which are indicated as this 
or that. Had the notion “I know” referred to the body, the bodily 
parts would surely have been manifested in the notion, as external 
objects shine forth in all external perception as this or that. But it 
is not so; on the contrary, by introspection I find that the seif is an 
entity which is independent in itself, and all other things of the 
world are for the sake of my self; I am the enjoyer, whereas every¬ 
thing else is the object of my enjoyment; 1 am not for the sake of 
any body; I am an end in myself and never a means for anything 
else {a-pardrthd). All combinations and collocations are for the 
sake of another, whom they serve; the self is neither the result of 
any collocation nor does it exist for the sake of serving another. 

Moreover, consciousness cannot be regarded as being a product 
of the body. Consciousness cannot be thought to be like an in¬ 
toxicating property, the product of the four elements; for the com¬ 
bination of the four elements cannot produce any and every sort of 
power. There is a limit to the effects that a certain cause can pro¬ 
duce; in the production of the intoxicating property it is the atoms 
which happen to possess that property; intoxication is not to be 
compared with consciousness; nor has it any similarity to any 
physical effect; nor can it be thought that there are atoms in which 
the property of consciousness is generated. Had consciousness been 
the result of any chemical change, such as we find in the produc¬ 
tion of the red colour by the combination of lime with catechu, 
there would have been particles of consciousness (caitanya) pro¬ 
duced, and our consciousness would then have been the sum total 
of those particles of consciousness, as in the case of any material 
chemical product; the red colour produced by the combination of 
iirne with catechu belongs to an object every particle of which is 
red; so, if consciousness had been a chemical product of the 
material of this body, there would have been generated some. 
particles of consciousness, and thus there would have been per¬ 
ceptions of many selves in accordance with each particle of con¬ 
sciousness, and there would be no identity of consciousness and 
experience. Thus it must be admitted that consciousness belongs 
to an entity, the soul, which is different from the body. 

Nor can consciousness belong to the senses; for, if it belonged 
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to each of the senses, then that which was perceived by one sense 
(e.g. the eye) could not be perceived by another sense (e.g. the touch), 
and there would not rise the consciousness “ I touch that which I 
had seen before.*’ If all the senses together produced conscious¬ 
ness, then we could not perceive anything with one sense (e.g- the 
eye), nor could we have any consciousness, or the memory of the 
object of any particular sense after that sense was lost; when a man 
was blinded, he would lose all consciousness, or would never re¬ 
member the objects which he had seen before with his eyes. 

Nor can the manus be regarded as atrnan\ for it is only an organ 
accepted as accounting for the fact that knowledge is produced in 
succession and not in simultaneity. II it is said that the mancis 
may be regarded as being a separate organ by which it can know 
in succession, then practically the self, or dimcm, is admitted; the 
only difference being this, that the Carvakas call manas what we 
(Yamuna and his followers) cal! dtman. 

The Vijndnavadin Buddhists held that knowledge, while self- 
manifesting, also manifested the objects and so knowledge should 
be regarded as the self {atnian). Against these Buddhists \amuna 
held that, if any permanent seat of knowledge was not admitted, 
then the phenomenon of personal identity and recognition could 
not be explained by the transitory states of self-manifesting know¬ 
ledge; if each knowledge came and passed, how could one identify 
one’s present experiences with the past, if there were only flowing 
states of knowledge and no persons? Since there was no perma¬ 
nence, it could not be held that any knowledge persisted as an 
abiding factor on the basis of which the phenomenon of self- 
identity or recognition could be explained. Each knowledge being 
absent while others came, there was no chance of even an illusion 
of sameness on grounds of similarity. 

The doctrine of the Sankara school, that there is one qualltyless 
permanent pure consciousness, is regarded by Yamuna as being 
against all experience. Thus, consciousness is always felt as be¬ 
longing to a person and as generated, sustained for a time, and then 
lost. At the time of deep sleep we all cease to possess knowledge, 
and this is demonstrated by our impression on waking that we have 
slept for so long, without consciousness. If the antahkarana, which 
the Advaitins regard as the substratum of the notion of “1,” had 
been submerged during the sleep, then there could not have been 
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on waking the notion that “I slept so long.'’ Nobody has ever ex¬ 
perienced any pure knowledge. Knowledge as such must belong 
to somebody. The Sahkarites say that the rise of knowledge means 
the identity of the knowledge with the objects at the time. But this 
is not so; for the truth of the knowledge of an object is always with 
reference to its limitations of time and space and not to the in¬ 
trinsic quality of the thing or the knowledge. The assertion also that 
knowledge is permanent is without any foundation; for whenever 
any knowledge arises it always does so in time and under the limita¬ 
tions of time. Nobody has ever experienced any knowledge divested 
of all forms. Knowledge must come to us either as perception or 
as inference, etc.; but there cannot be any knowledge which is 
absolutely devoid of any forms or modifications and absolutely 
qualityless. The Sahkarites regard the self as pure consciousness or 
anubhutiy but it is apparent that the self is the agent of anubhuti, or 
the knower, and not knowledge or pure consciousness. Again, as in 
Buddhism, so in Sankarism, the question of recognition remains 
unsolved; for recognition or personal continuity of experience 
means that the knower existed in the past and is existing even now 
—as when we say, “I have experienced this”—but, if the self is 
pure consciousness only, then there cannot be any perceiver per¬ 
sisting in the past as well as in the present, and the notion “ I have 
experienced this” is not explained, but only discarded as being 
illusory. The consciousness of things, however, is never generated 
in us as “ I am consciousness,” but as ‘T have the consciousness of 
this ”; if all forms were impure impositions on pure consciousness, 
then the changes would have taken place in the consciousness, and 
instead of the form “I have consciousness” the proper form of 
knowledge ought to have been “I am consciousness,” The San- 
karites also hold that the notion of the knower is an illusory im¬ 
position on the pure consciousness. If that be so, the consciousness 
Itself may be regarded as an illusory imposition; if it is said that the 
pure consciousness is not an imposition, since it lasts till the end— 
the stage of emancipation—then, since the result of right know¬ 
ledge (tattm-jndna) is this, that the self ceases to be a knower, false 
knowledge should be welcomed rather than such a right knowledge. 
The notion '* I know ” proves the self to be a knower and apart from 
a knower so manifested no pure consciousness can be experienced. 
The notion “I” at once distinguishes the knower from the body, 
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the senses, the tnanas, or even the knowledge. Such a self is also 
called a sdk^ (perceiver), as all objects are directly perceived by it. 

The Sdmkhya view is that it is the ahankdra or biiddhi which may 
be regarded as the knower; for these are but products oiprakrti, and 
thus non-intelligent in themselves. The light of ptire consciousness 
cannot be regarded as falling on them and thereby making them 
knowers by the reflection of its light; for reflection can only 
happen with reference to visible objects. Sometimes it is held by the 
Sahkarites that true consciousness is permanent and unchangeable, 
that the ego [ahahkara) derives its manifestation from that and yet 
reveals that in association with itself, just as a mirror or the surface 
of water reflects the sun; and, when these limitations of ahankdra^ 
etc., are merged during deep sleep, the self shines forth in its own 
natural light and bliss. This also is unintelligible; for if the ahaft- 
kora, etc., had all been manifested by the pure consciousness, how 
can they again in their turn manifest the consciousness itself? 
Actually it cannot be imagined what is the nature of that mani¬ 
festation which pure consciousness is made to have by the dhan- 
kdray since all ordinary analogies fail. Ordinarily things are said to 
be manifested when obstructions which veil them are removed, or 
when a lamp destroys darkness, or when a mirror reflects an object; 
but none of these analogies is of any use in understanding how 
consciousness could be manifested by ahaAkdra. If, again, con¬ 
sciousness requires something else to manifest it, then it ceases to 
be self-manifesting and becomes the same as other objects. It is 
said that the process of knowledge runs on by successive removals 
of ajndna from the consciousness. Ajndna {na-jndna —not know¬ 
ledge) may be understood as absence of knowledge or as the mo¬ 
ment when some knowledge is going to rise, but such an ajAdna 
cannot obstruct consciousness; the Sankarites hold, therefore, that 
there is an indefinable positive ajndna which forms the stuff of the 
world. But all this is sheer nonsense. That which manifests any¬ 
thing cannot make that thing appear as a part of itself, or as its own 
manifestation. The ego, or ahankdrayCdmiot also manifest another 
consciousness (which is different from it) in such a way that that 
consciousness shall appear as its own manifestation. So it has to be 
admitted that the self is not pure consciousness, but the self- 
conscious ego which appears in all our experience. The state of 
deep sleep {susupti) is often put forward as an example of pure 
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consciousness being found unassociated with other limitations of 
ego, etc. But this is not possible, as we have already seen. More¬ 
over, when the later experience of the waking moment testifies that 
“I did not know anything,” it can well be urged that there was ho 
pure consciousness during deep sleep; but that the ego existed is 
proved by the fact that at the waking moment the perception which 
identifies the ego {ahankara) as the self, also testifies that the ego as 
the self had persisted during deep sleep. The self which shines 
forth in us as the ego therefore remains the same during deep sleep; 
but it has no knowledge at that time. After rising from deep sleep 
we feel “I did not know anything, I did not know even myself.” 
'fhe Sahkarites assert the experience that during deep sleep there 
is no knowledge even of the ego. This, however, is hardly true; for 
the perception “I did not know even myself” means that during 
deep sleep all the personal associations (e.g. as belonging to a par¬ 
ticular family, as occupying a particular position, etc.) were absent, 
and not that the ego itself was absent. When the self is conscious of 
itself, there is the notion of the “I,” as in “I am conscious of my¬ 
self.” During deep sleep also, when no other objects are mani¬ 
fested, there is the self which is conscious of itself as the ego or the 
‘T.” If during emancipation there was no consciousness as the 
self, the ego, the “I,” then it is the same almost as the absolute 
nihilism of the Buddhists. The sense of “I,” the ego, is not a mere 
quality extraneously imposed on the self, but the very nature of the 
self. Even knowledge shines forth as a quality of this ego or “I,” 
as when we say “ I know it.” It is the “ I ” who possesses the know¬ 
ledge. Knowledge thus appears to be a quality of the “1.” But no 
experience of ours ever demonstrates that “1” is a quality of pure 
knowledge. We say “1 have this knowledge” and not that the know¬ 
ledge has the “I.” If there is no ‘T,” no one who experiences, no 
subject who is existent during emancipation, who would strive to 
attain emancipation? If even the ‘T” is annihilated after emanci¬ 
pation, who would care to take all the trouble, or suffer the religious 
restraints, etc., for such an undesirable state? If even "I” should 
cease to exist, why should I care for such a nihilistic state ? What 
am I to do with pure consciousness, when “I” ceases to exist? To 
say that “I” is such an object as “you” or “he” or “this” or 
“that,” and that this “1” is illuminated by pure consciousness, is 
preposterously against all experience. The “I” manifests of itself 
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without the help of any other manifesting agency, now as well as 
during emancipation; for the manifestation of the self has always 
the sole form of “T*; and, if during emancipation the self mani¬ 
fests, it must do so as “ 1.” From the sacred texts also we find that 
the emancipated sages, Vamadeva and Manu, thought of their own 
selves as the “I.” Even God is not devoid of this notion of His 
personality as “I,” as is attested by the Upanisad sayings, in which 
He declares: “I have created this world.” The notion of “I” is 
false when it is identified with the body and other extraneous as¬ 
sociations of birth, social rank, etc., and when it gives rise to pride 
and boastfulness. It is this kind of ahafikora which has been re¬ 
garded as false in the scriptures. The notion “I,” when it refers to 
the self, is, indeed, the most accurate notion that we can have. 

All our perceptions of pleasure and pain also are manifested as 
qualities of the “I,” the self. The “I” manifests itself to itself and 
hence must be regarded as being of non-material stuff (ajada). I’he 
argument, that since the notion of “I” is taken along with know¬ 
ledge (sakopalambha), knowledge alone exists, and that ” I” is not dif¬ 
ferent from it, may well be repudiated by turning the table and with 
the same argument declaring that ”1” alone exists and that there is 
no knowledge. All persons experience that knowledge is felt to be 
as distinct from the ” I,” the knower, as the known object. To say 
that self is self-manifesting by nature is not the same thing as to say 
that the self is knowledge by nature; for the self is independent of 
knowledge; knowledge is produced as a result of the perceptual 
process involving sense-contact, etc.; the self is the knower, the 
“I,” which knows things and thereby possesses knowledge. 

The “I,” the knower, the self, manifests itself directly by self- 
consciousness; and hence those who have attempted to demonstrate 
the self by inference have failed to do so. Thus, the Naiy^yikas 
think that the self is proved as that in which qualities such as 
knowledge, desire, pleasure, pain, etc., inhere. But, even though by 
such an inference we may know that there is something in which 
the qualities inhere, it cannot be inferred therefrom that this thing 
is the seif in us. Since nothing else is found in which knowledge, 
willing, etc., might inhere, it may as well be argued that knowledge, 
etc., are not qualities at all, or that there is no law that qualities must 
necessarily inhere in a thing. They are regarded as gunas (qualities) 
only by their technical definition; and the Naiy^yikascan accept these 
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asgunas, and on that ground infer that there must be some other entity, 
self (which is not testified by any other proof), as the basis in which 
the aforesaid gmias may inhere. It is hardly justifiable to accept a 
new substance, soul (which cannot be obtained by any other proof), 
simply on the ground that there must be some basis in which gunas 
must inhere; it is the maxim of the opponents that gunas must exist 
in some substance and that there are knowledge, willing, etc., which 
they are pleased to call gunas ; one cannot take further advantage in 
holding thereby that, since there is no other substance in which 
these so-called gunas (knowledge, willing, etc.) might inhere, the 
existence of some other substance as the self must be inferred. 

The Samkhyists also make the same mistake, when they hold 
that all the movements of this non-intelligent prakrti must be for 
the sake of the purusa, for whom the prakrti is working. The objec¬ 
tion to such a view is this, that even though such entities for which 
the prakrti is working may be inferred, yet that cannot prove that 
those entities are not themselves also combinations of many things 
and objects requiring further superintendents for themselves; or 
chat the puru^as should be the same pure intelligence as they are 
required to be. Moreover, that alone can be the end of a certain 
combination of events or things, which can be in some way bene¬ 
fited, moved or affected by those combinations. But the pttrusas, 
as the passive pure intelligence, cannot in any way be affected by 
the prakrti. How then can they be regarded as the end for which 
the prakrti works ? The mere illusion, the mere semblance on the 
part of the purusa of being affected or benefited cannot be regarded 
as a reality, so that by it the purposes of the movements of the 
prakrti might be realized. Moreover, these so-called affections, or 
illusions of affection, themselves belong to prakfti and not to the 
purusas; for the pimifas, as pure intelligences, are without the 
slightest touch of modifications of the gtmas. All mental modifica¬ 
tions are, according to the Samkhya, but modifications of the huddhiy 
which, being unintelligent, cannot be subject to illusion, error, 01 
mistake. Moreover, no explanation can be found in the supposition 
that the reflection of the purusas falls upon the buddhi; for, as the 
purusa is not a visible object, it cannot be reflected in the buddhi. 
If it is said that there is no real reflection, but the buddhi becomes 
like the pure intelligence, the purusa, then that also is not possible; 
for, if the buddhi is to become as qualityless as the purusasy then all 
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mental states have to be abrogated. If it is said that the huddht does 
not become like pure intelligence, but as if it was as intelligent as 
the purusa, then that also is not possible; ior pur us a is according to 
the Sdmkhya pure intelligence, not intelligent. There is no in¬ 
telligent kriower in the Sdmkhya, and that is its trouble. If it is said 
that what is meant by the belief that purusa is the end of all guna- 
movements is simply this, that, though it is absolutely incapable of 
any change or transformation, yet by its very presence it sets the 
gunas in motion and is thus the end for which all ihtguna modifica¬ 
tions take place, just as if the punisa were a king for whom the 
whole dominion works and fights. But since the purusa, unaffected 
by them, is only the seer of them all, this also is not possible; for the 
analogy does not hold, since the king is really benefited by die 
movements of the people of his dominions but the purusa, which 
merely implies seeing, cannot be regarded as a seer. 

The nature of the self, as we have described it, is also attested 
by the verdict of the Upani^ads. This self is directly revealed in its 
own notion as “I,” and pleasure, pain, attachment, antipathy are 
but its states, which are also revealed along with the revelation of 
its own self as the “ I.” This self is not, however, perceived by any 
of the senses or even by the organ manas, as Kumarila supposed. 
For the question arises as to W’hen, if the self is believed to be per¬ 
ceived by the manas, that takes place? It cannot take place pre¬ 
cisely at the moment when the knowledge of an object arises; for 
then the notions of the self and the objects, as they occur at the 
same moment, could not so appear that one (the self) was the 
cognizer or determiner, and the others (the objects) were the cog¬ 
nized or the determined. If the knowledge of the objects and the self 
arose at two different moments as separate acts, it would be difficult 
to conceive how they could be related as cognizer and cognized. So 
it cannot be held that the selh though it always manifests itself to us 
in self-consciousness, could yet be perceived by any of the senses or 
the manas. Again, Kumarila held that knowledge was a new product, 
and that when, as a result of certain sense activities, knowledge 01 
the jfidna movement was generated in us, there was also produced 
an illumination {jndtatd or prdkatya) in objects in association with 
the self, and that from such an illumination tht jMna-kriyd or know¬ 
ledge movement could be inferred, and the self, as being the pos 
sessor of this knowledge, could be perceived by the manas. But such 
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a theory that the self is conscious not by itself, but by an extraneous 
introduction of knowledge, is hardly acceptable; for no one im¬ 
agines that there exists in him such a difference when he perceives 
a thing which he had not before that perception. Moreover, since 
the act of knowledge did not directly reveal the self, there might 
also be doubts as to whether the self knew things or not, and the 
self would not shine forth directly in all conscious experience, as 
it is found to do. 

Again, some hold that the self is known from the objective con¬ 
sciousness and not directly by itself. It is easy to see that this can 
hardly be accepted as true; for how can objective consciousness, 
which refers to the objects, in any way produce the consciotisness 
of the self? According to this view it is difficult to prove even the 
existence of knowledge; for this, since it 'is not self-manifested, 
requires something else to manifest it; if it is thought that it is self- 
manifesting, then we should expect it to be manifested to all per¬ 
sons and at all times. It may be said that, though knowledge is 
self-manifesting, yet it can be manifested only in connection with 
the person in whom it inheres, and not in connection with all per¬ 
sons. If that be so, it really comes to this, that knowledge can be¬ 
come manifested only through its connection with a someone who 
knows. If, in answer to this, it is said that knowledge does not re¬ 
quire its connection with a person for its own existence, but only 
for its specific illumination as occurring with reference to a certain 
subject and object, then that cannot be proved. We could have 
accepted it if we had known any case in which pure consciovsness 
or knowledge had been found apart from its specific references of 
subject and object. If it is still asserted that consciousness cannot 
be separated from its self-manifesting capacities, then it may also 
be pointed out that consciousness is never found separated from 
the person, the subject, or the knower who possesses it. Instead of 
conceding the self-manifesting power to the infinite number of 
states of consciousness, is it not better to say that the self-mani¬ 
festation of consciousness proceeds from the self-conscious agent, 
the subject and determiner of all conscious experiences? Even if 
the states of consciousness had been admitted as self-manifesting, 
that would not explain how the self could be self-manifesting on 
that account. If, however, the self, the knower of all experiences, 
be admitted as self-manifesting, then the manifestation of the con- 
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scious experiences becomes easily explained; for the self is the per- 
ceiver of all experiences. All things require for their manifestation 
another category which does not belong to their class; but since also 
there is nothing on which the self can depend for its consciousness, 
it has to be admitted that the self is a self-manifesting intelligent 
entity. Thus the jug does not require for its manifestation another 
jug, but a light, which belongs to an altogether different class. The 
light also does not require for its manifestation another light, or the 
jug which it manifests, but the senses; the senses again depend on 
consciousness for the manifestation of their powers. Consciousness, 
in its turn, depends upon the self; without inhering in the self it 
cannot get itself manifested. The self, however, has nothing else to 
depend upon; its self-manifestation, therefore, does not depend on 
anything else. 

The states of consciousness have thus to be regarded as being 
states of the self, which by its connection with different objects 
manifests them as this or that consciousness. Knowledge of this or 
that object is thus but different states of consciousness, which itself 
again is a characteristic of the self. 

If consciousness had not been an inseparable quality or es¬ 
sential characteristic of the self, then there might have been a time 
when the self could have been experienced as being devoid of con¬ 
sciousness; a thing which is so related with another thing that it 
never exists without it must necessarily be an essential and in¬ 
separable characteristic thereof. It cannot be said that this general¬ 
ization does not hold, since we are conscious of our self in connec¬ 
tion with the body, which is not an essential characteristic of the 
self; for the consciousness of the self as “I,” or as “1 know," is 
not necessarily connected with a reference to, or association with, 
the body. Again, it cannot be said that, if consciousness were an 
essential and inseparable characteristic of the seif, then the states 
of unconsciousness in deep sleep and swoon could not be explained; 
for there is nothing to prove that there is no consciousness of the 
knowing self during those so-called stages of unconsciousness. We 
feel on waking that we had no consciousness at the time because 
we cease to have any memory of it. The reason therefore why states 
of unconsciousness are felt in the waking stage to be so is this, that 
we have no memory of those states. Memory is only possible when 
certain objects are apprehended and the impression of these ob- 
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jects of consciousness is left in the mind, so that through them the 
object of memory may be remembered. During deep sleep no ob¬ 
jects are perceived, and no impressions are left, and, as a result, we 
cease to have any memory of those states. The self then remains 
with its characteristic self-consciousness, but without the con¬ 
sciousness of anything else. The self-conscious self does not leave 
any impression on the organs of the psychosis, the manas^ etc,, as 
they all then cease to act. It is easy to understand that no impres¬ 
sion can be made upon the self; for, if it could and if impressions 
had been continually heaped on the self, then such a self could 
never manage to get rid of tiiem and could never attain emancipa¬ 
tion, Moreover, it is the characteristic of the phenomenon of 
memory that, when a perception has once been perceived, but is 
not being perceived continually, it can be remembered now, when 
those past impressions are revived by association of similar per¬ 
ceptions. ’ But the self-conscious self has always been the same and 
hence there cannot be any memory of it. The fact that on waking 
from deep sleep one feels that one has slept happily does not prove 
that there was actually any consciousness of happiness during deep 
sleep; it is only a happy organic feeling of the body resulting from 
sound sleep which is interpreted or rather spoken of as being the 
enjoyment of happiness during deep sleep. We say, “ I am the same 
as I was yesterday,” but it is not the self that is remembered, but 
the particular time association that forms the content of memory. 

Perception of objects is generated in us when consciousness 
comes in contact with the physical objects in association with this 
or that sense of perception. It is on that account that, though the 
self is always possessed of its self-consciousness, yet it is only when 
the consciousness of the self is in touch with an external object in 
association with a sense-organ that we get that particular sense- 
perception. This self is not all-pervading, but of an atomic size; 
when it comes in association with any particular sense, we acquire 
that particular sense-perception. This explains the fact that no two 
perceptions can be acquired simultaneously: where tliere is an ap¬ 
pearance of simultaneity, there is only a succession of acquirement 
so rapid that changes cannot be noticed. Had the soul been all- 
pervading, we should have had the knowledge of all things at once, 
since the soul was in touch with all things. Thus it is proved that 
the self has consciousness as its essential characteristic; knowledge 
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or consciousness is never produced in it, but when the obstructions 
are removed and the self comes into touch with the objects, the 
consciousness of these objects shines forth. 

God and the World. 

As we have already noted, the Mlmamsists do not admit the ex¬ 
istence of Umra, Their antitheistic arguments, which we have not 
considered, can be dealt with here in contrast to Ydmuna’s doc¬ 
trine of Isvara. They say that an omniscient lhara cannot be ad¬ 
mitted, since such an assumption cannot be proved, and there are, 
indeed, many objections to the hypothesis. For how can such a 
perception of omniscience be acquired? Surely it cannot be ac¬ 
quired by the ordinary means of perception; for ordinary per¬ 
ception cannot give one the knowledge of all things present and 
past, before and far beyond the limits of one’s senses. Also the per¬ 
ception of Isvara generally ascribed to the Yogins cannot be ad¬ 
mitted; for it is impossible that the Yogin should perceive past 
things and things beyond the limits of his senses, by means of his 
sense-organs. If mind {antahkarana) be such that it can perceive 
all sense-objects without the aid oC the senses, then what is the use 
at all of the senses ? Of course it is true that by great concentration 
one can perceive things more clearly and distinctly; but no amount 
of concentration or any other process can enable a man to hear by 
the eye or to perceive things without the help of the senses. Omni¬ 
science is therefore not possible, and we have not by our senses 
seen any such omniscient person as tivara. His existence cannot be 
proved by inference; for, since He is beyond all perceptible things, 
there cannot be any reason (hetu) which we could perceive as being 
associated with Him and by reason of which we could make Him the 
subject of inference. It is urged by the Naiy^yikas that this world, 
formed by collocation of parts, must be an effect in itself, and it is 
argued that, like all other effects, this also must have taken place 
under the superintendence of an intelligent person who had a 
direct experience of world materials. But this is not necessary; for 
it may very well be conceived that the atoms, etc., have all been 
collocated in their present form by the destinies of men (adrsta )— 
according to the karma, of all the men in the world. The karmas of 
merit and demerit exist in us all, and they are moulding the world- 
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process, though these cannot be perceived by us. The world may 
thus be regarded as a product of the karmas of men and not of 
Isvara, whom no one has ever perceived. Moreover, why should 
Isvara, who has no desire to satisfy, create this world ? This world, 
with all the mountains, rivers and oceans, etc., cannot be regarded 
as an effect produced by any one. 

Yamuna follows the method of the Nydya and tries to prove 
that the world is an effect, and, as such, must have been produced 
by an intelligent person who had a direct knowledge of the 
materials. He also has a direct knowledge of the dharma (merit) 
and adharma (demerit) of men, in accordance with which He cre¬ 
ates the whole world and establishes an order by which every man 
may have only such experiences as he deserves. He, by His mere 
desire, sets all the vrorld in motion. He has no body, but still He 
carries on the functioning of His desire by His manas. He has to be 
admitted as a person of infinite knowledge and power; for other¬ 
wise how could He create this world and establish its order? 

The Sahkarites had held that, when the Upanisads say that no¬ 
thing exist.s but one Brahman, it means that Brahman alone exists 
and the world is false; but that is not the sense. It means simply 
that there is no other Isvara but Hvara, and that there is none else 
like Him. When the Upanisads declare that Brahman is all that we 
see and that He is the sole material of the world, it does not mean 
that everything else does not exist and that the quaiityless Brahman 
is the only reality. If I say there is one sun,-it does not mean that 
He has no rays; if I say there are the seven oceans, it does not mean 
that the oceans have no ripples, etc. The only meaning that such 
passages can have is that the world has come out of Him, like sparks 
from fire, and that in Him the world finds its ultimate rest and 
support; from Him all things of the world—the fire, the wind, the 
earth—have drawn their powers and capacities, and without His 
power they would have been impotent to do anything. If, on the 
contrary, it is held that the whole world is false, then the whole 
experience has to be sacrificed, and, as the knowledge of Brahman 
also forms a part of this experience, that also has to be sacrificed as 
false. All the Vedanta dialectic employed to prove that the per¬ 
ception of difference is false is of very little use to us; for our ex¬ 
perience shows that we perceive differences as well as relations. 
We perceive the blue colour, the lotu*, and also that the lotus has 
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the blue colour; so the world and the individuals may also be con¬ 
ceived in accordance with the teaching of the Upanisads as being 
inseparably related to Him. This meaning is, indeed, more legiti¬ 
mate than the conception which would abolish all the world mani¬ 
festation, and the personality of all individual persons, and would 
remain content only to indicate the identity of their pure in¬ 
telligence with the pure intelligence of Brahman. There is not any 
pure, all-absorbing, qualityless intelligence, as the Sahka rites assert; 
for to each of us different and separate ideas are being directly 
manifested, e.g, our feelings of individual pleasures and pains. If 
there were only one intelligence, then everything should have shone 
forth simultaneously for all times. Again, this intelligence is said to 
be both Being {sat)^ intelligence {cit), and bliss {dnanda). If this 
tripartite form be accepted, it will naturally destroy the monistic 
doctrine which the Sahkarites try to protect so zealously. If, how¬ 
ever, they assert that these are not separate forms or qualities, but 
all three represent one identical truth, the Brahman, then that also 
is not possible; for how can bliss be the same as intelligence? 
Pleasure and intelligence are experienced by all of us to be entirely 
different. Thus, in whichever way we try to scrutinize the Sahkarite 
doctrines, we find that they are against all experiences and hardly 
stand the strain of a logical criticism. It has, therefore, to be ad¬ 
mitted that our notions about the external world are correct and 
give us a tnje representation of the external world. The manifold 
world of infinite variety is therefore not merely an illusory ap¬ 
pearance, but true, as attested by our sense-experience. 

Thus the ultimate conclusion of Yamuna’s philosophy demon¬ 
strates that there are, on the one side, the self-conscious souls, and, 
on the other, the omniscient and all powerful l4vara and the mani¬ 
fold external world. These three categories are real. He hints in 
some places that the world may he regarded as being like sparks 
coming out of Tsvara; but he does not elaborate this thought, and 
it is contradicted by other passages, in which Tsvara is spoken of as 
the fashioner of the world system, in accordance with the Nyaya 
doctrine. From the manner in which he supports the Nyaya 
position with regard to the relation of livara and the world, both in 
the Siddhi-traya and in the Agama-prdmdnya, it is almost certain 
that his own attitude did not differ much from the Nyaya attitude, 
which left the duality of the world and Isvara absolutely unre- 
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solved. It appears, therefore, that (so far as we can judge from his 
Siddhi'-traya) Yamuna’s main contribution consists in establishing 
the self-consciousness of the soul. The reality of the external world 
and the existence of Isvara had been accepted in previous systems 
also. Yamuna thus gives us hardly any new ideas about Isvara and 
His relation to the souls and the world. He does not make inquiry 
into the nature of the reality of the world, and rests content with 
proving that the world-appearance is not false, as the Sahkarites 
supposed. He says in one place that he does not believe in the ex¬ 
istence of the partless atoms of the Naiyayikas. The smallest particle 
of matter is the trasarenu, the specks of dust that are found to move 
in the air when the sun’s rays come in through a chink or hole. But 
he does not say anything more than this about the ultimate nature 
of the reality of the manifold world or how it has come to be what 
it is. He is also silent about the methods which a person should 
adopt for procuring his salvation, and the nature and character¬ 
istics of that state. 

Yamuna, in his Agama-prdmdnya, tried to establish that the 
Parica-rdtra-samhitd had the same validity as the Vedas, since it was 
uttered by Isvara himself. Visnu, or Vasudeva, has been praised in 
the Purusa-siikta and in other places of the Vedas as the supreme 
Lord. The Pdmpata-tantra of the Saivas is never supported by the 
Vedas, and thus the validity of the Pdsupata-tantra cannot be com¬ 
pared with that of the Pancardtra-samhitd, 

God according to Ramanuja, Venkatanatha 
and Lokacarya. 

Bhaskara had said that, though Isvara is possessed of all good 
qualities and is in Himself beyond all impurities, yet by His ^akti 
(power) He transformed Himself into this world, and, as all con¬ 
ditions and limitations, all matter and phenomena are but His 
power, it is He who by His power appears as an ordinary soul and 
at last obtains emancipation as well. Ramanuja holds that on this 
view there is no essential form of Brahman which transcends the 
limits of all bonds, the power [i^akti] which manifests itself as all 
phenomena. Brahman, being always associated with the power 
which exists as the world-phenomena, becomes necessarily subject 
to all the defects of the phenomenal world. Moreover, when a 
Sakti, or power of Brahman, is admitted, how can Brahman be said 
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to suffer any transformation ? Even if the i$ufei/(po wer) be regarded as 
its transformation, even then it cannot be accepted that it {Brahman) 
should combine with its Sakti to undergo a worldly transformation. 

Another Vedantist (probably Yadavaprakasa, the Preceptor of 
Ramanuja in his early days) held that Brahman, in its own essence, 
transformed itself into the world; this theory also is open to the 
objection that the Brahman, being transformed into the world, be¬ 
comes subject to all the impurities and defects of the world. Even 
if it is held that in one part it is transcendent and possesses in¬ 
numerable good qualities and in another suffers from the impurities 
associated with its transformation into the world, then also that 
which is so impure in one part cannot have its impurity so counter¬ 
balanced by the purity of its other half that it can be called Uvara. 

Ramanuja, therefore, holds that all the changes and transforma¬ 
tions take place in the body of the Isvara and not in His essence. 
So IsvarUy in His pure essence, is ever free from all impurities, and 
the possessor of all the best qualities, untouched by the phe¬ 
nomenal disturbances with which His body alone is associated. The 
matter which forms the stuff of the external world is not what the 
Sdmkhya calls the guna substances, but simply the prakfti or the 
primeval causal entity, possessing diverse qualities which may be 
classified under three different types—the sattva, the rajas and the 
tamas. This prakrti^ however, in its fine essence, forms the body of 
Isvara and is moved into all its transformations by Isvara Himself. 
When He withholds prakrti from all its transformations and annuls 
all its movement, we have the state of pralaya, in which Isvara 
exists in the kdrana or causal state, holding within Him the prakrti 
in its subtle state as His body. Prakrti is a body as well as a mode 
{prakdra) of Ikmra, and, when it is in a manifested condition, we 
have the state of creation. Prakrti undergoes its transformations 
into tan~mdtra, akankdra, etc.; but these are yet the subtle sub¬ 
stance forming parts of Isvara’^ body. The transformations through 
which prakrti passes in the origination of tan-mdtra, ahahkdra, etc., 
are not the results of the collocation of thQgma reals, as we saw in the 
case of the Sdmkhya^ but may be regarded as the passing of prakrti 
through different stages, each stage being marked out by the special 
character of the prakrti while passing through that stage. The word 
guna here has then its ordinary meaning of quality; and it is sup¬ 
posed that the prakrti^ as it is moved by Isvara, continues to ac- 
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quire new qualities. The present state of the world also represents 
prakrti in a particular state wherein it has acquired the qualities 
which we note in the phenomenal world of ours. 

We have seen before that the existence of Isvara was inferred 
by Yamuna on Nyaya lines. But Ramanuja thinks that there is as 
much to be said in favour of the existence as against it. Thus he 
says that, even supposing that the hills, etc., are effects, it cannot be 
said that they were all created by one person; for even all jugs are 
not made by the same person; Isvara may also be denied, ^ter the 
Sdtnkhya mode, and it may be imagined that in accordance with 
the Karma of men the world arose out of a combination of the 
original gimas. There is thus as much to be said against the ex¬ 
istence of Isvara as in favour of it. Ramanuja holds that Isvara 
cannot be proved by inference, but is to be admitted on the 
authority of the sacred texts The Nyaya and Yoga, moreover, 
conceived Isvara to be only the nimitta-kdrana, or instrumental 
cause; but according to Ramanuja Isvara is all-pervading in all 
space and in all time. This all-pervasiveness of God does not mean 
that His reality is the only reality everywhere, or that He is identical 
with the world-reality, and all else is false. It means, as Sudar- 
sanacarya has said in his ^ruta-prakdsikd on the Rdmdnuja-bhd^ya, 
2nd sutra, that there is no measure with which He may be limited 
by any spatial relation. Varada and NSrayana, however, and 
Vehkatanatha, agree in interpreting all-pervasiveness as the ab¬ 
sence ol any limit to His good qualities {iyad-gunaka itipariccheda- 
rakitah)^, I'here is nothing else than Isvara's body, so by His body 
also he may be conceived as pervading the whole world. Thus, 
Isvara is not only nimitta-kdrana but also updddna-kdrana, or 
material cause as well. Venkata establishes in some detail that the 
highest Isvara is called Narayana and His power, as presiding over 
matter and souls, is called Lak^mL Isvara has His tnanas, and His 
eternal senses do not require any body or organs for their mani¬ 
festation. Venkata also mentions three modified forms of mani¬ 
festation of Lord Vasudeva, namely Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. This vyuha doctrine of the Pancardtra has been 
briefly discussed in Varavara’s bhdsya on the Tattva-traya of 
Lokacarya. These three, Sanikarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, 

J See Ramanuja’s Bhdsya, 3rd satra. 

“ See Nydya-nddhaHjana of Vehkatanatha. 
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are said to be the three different forms of Vasudeva, by which He 
controls the individual souls {jwa)y the manas and the external 
world. That form of activity by which iht jwas were separated from 
the prakrti at the beginning of the creation is associated with a form 
of tsvara called Samkar^ana. When this separating activity passes 
and dominates over men as their manas and ultimately brings them 
to the path of virtue and good, it is said to be associated with a iorm 
of IsvciTa called Pradyumna. Aniruddha is that form of livata 
by which the external world is generated and kept in order, and in 
which our experiences and attempts to attain right knowledge are 
fulfilled. These forms are not different IharOy but are imagined 
according to the diversity of His function. Isvara''^ full existence is 
everywhere; He and His forms are identical. These forms are but 
manifestations of tlie power of Vasudeva and are therefore called 
Vibhava, Such manifestations of His power are also to be found in 
great religious heroes such as Vyasa, Arjuna, etc. Lokacarya, in 
describing Him further, says that in His real essence iJvara is not 
only omniscient, but this omniscience is also associated with com¬ 
plete and eternal joy. His knowledge and powers do not suffer any 
variation or comparison, as they are always the very highest and 
the most inconceivable by any one else. He moves us all to action 
and fulfils our desires according to our karrnas. He gives knowledge 
to those who are ignorant, power to those who are weak, pardon to 
those who are guilty, mercy to the sufferers, paternal affection and 
overlooking of guilt to those who are guilty, goodness to those who 
are wicked, sincerity to the crooked, and goodness of heart to those 
who are wicked at heart. He cannot bear to remain separated from 
those who do not want to be separated from Him, and puts Himself 
within easy reach of those who want to see Him. When he sees 
people afflicted. He has mercy on them and helps them. Thus all 
His qualities are for the sake of others and not for Himself. His 
affection for us is of a maternal nature, and out of this affection He 
neglects our defects and tries to help us towards the ideal of good. 
Pie has created this world in Himself, not in order to satisfy any 
wants but in a playful manner, as it were through mere spontaneity 
{Hid). As in creation, so in keeping the created world in order, and in 
dissolution, His playful spontaneity upholds everything and brings 
about everything. Dissolution is as much of His play as creation. 
All this is created in Himself and out of Himself. 
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Visista-dvaita doctrine of Soul according to 
Rimanuja and Venkatan5.tha. 

The existence of souls as separate self-conscious entities, in 
contradistinction to the doctrines of other systems, had been 
established by Yamuna, as vve have shown in some detail in our 
section on his doctrine of soul. The soul is atomic in its size, as we 
have already found stated by Yamuna. Barada, Visriu Misra and 
Vehka^anStha held that in the ordinary phenomenal state its know¬ 
ledge expands and contracts. At the time of emancipation it has 
its highest expansion in which it pervades the whole world. The 
cause of its contraction and expansion is its karma, which is also 
called avidyd. Ramanuja, in his Veddnta-dipa, indulged in the 
simile of the ray of a lamp in explaining the rise of knowledge in 
different parts of the body, despite the atomic soul being located 
in only one part. The soul exists in one part of the body and spreads 
out its knowledge over all other parts of the body, like the rays of 
a lamp. Ramanuja says that Isvara allows the individual self- 
conscious souls to perform whichever action they have a desire to 
attempt. Movement is possible only through the approval by 
Isvara of the desires of individual souls. The self-conscious souls 
desire things according to their own free will, and in this they are 
not hampered by Isvara', Isvara always allows the individual souls 
to act, i.e. to move their limbs according to their desires. This is a 
sort of occasionalism, which holds that, in every action which I am 
performing, I am dependent on Isvara's will. I can move my limbs 
because He wishes it. Apart from this general law that Isvara is a 
supporter of all actions, there are some exceptions of particular 
favour and dusfavour. To those who are particularly attached to 
Him He is more favourably disposed, and by His grace generates 
in them such desires that they adopt actions by which they may 
easily win Him. Into those who are particularly opposed to Him 
He imports such desires that they are led farther away from Him^. 
Ikiara exists in us all as the inner controller. This inner controller 
is represented by our individual soul. This individual soul is free 
in all its desires, knowledge, and attempts^. This freedom of will, 
knowledge, etc., is given to us all by Isvara, and He also arranges 
that the movements in the material world may take place in ac- 

* See Varavara's commentary on the Tattva~traya. 

® See Ramanuja’s BhS§ya, ii. 3. 40, 41. 
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cordance with our desires. Thu.s He not only gives us freedom of 
will, but also helps the realization of that will in the external world, 
and ultimately grants good and evil fruits according to our good and 
evil deeds Thus Isvara*s control over us does not rob us of our 
freedom of will. Even His favour and disfavour consist in the ful¬ 
filment of a devotee’s eager desire to be associated with Him, and 
His disfavour consists in fulfilling the desire of a confirmed sinner, 
leading him away into worldly pleasures farther from Him. The 
self is often called jMna^ or consciousness, because of the fact 
that it is as self-revealing as consciousness^. It reveals all objects, 
when it comes in touch with them through its senses. The souls are, 
however, all held in Isvara, Ramanuja had spoken of the souls only 
as being the body of Isvara; but LokScarya and Varavara further 
hold that, as the external material objects exist for the sake of the 
souls, so the souls exist for the Iwara\ as Man is the end for which 
the external objects of enjoyment exist, so lhara is the end (hsa) 
for which Man exists as the object of His control and support 

The self, though pure in itself, becomes associated with ignor¬ 
ance and worldly desires through coming into touch with matter 
(acit). Avidya, or ignorance, here means want of knowledge, mis¬ 
application of characteristics, false knowledge, etc. This ignorance, 
or avidyd, which is the cause of many worldly desires and impure 
instincts, is generated by the association of the souls with matter; 
when this association is cut away, the self becomes divested of the 
avidya and emancipated^. 

Ramanuja says in his Veddrtha -samgraha that Isvara grants 
emancipation from worldly bonds to a person, when he, after ac¬ 
quiring true knowledge from the sdstras according to the instruc¬ 
tion of good teachers, engages himself every day in self-control, 
penance, purity; practises forgivingness, sincerity, charity, non¬ 
injury; performs all the obligatory and ceremonial duties; refrains 
from prohibited actions, and afterwards surrenders himself com¬ 
pletely to the Lord; praises Him, continually thinks of Him, adores 
Him, counts His names, hears of His greatness and goodness, speaks 
of it, worships Him, and has all the darkness of his soul removed 

^ Sec Ramanuja’s Bhd^ya, xi. 3. 40, 41. 

® See Ramanuja’s Bhdfya, ii, iii. 29, 30. 

“ See Varavara’s commentary on the Tattm-traya, Cit-prukarapa. 
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by His grace. The ordinaiy obligatory and ceremonial duties have 
to be performed; all the liighest ethical virtues have to be practised 
and a true knowledge attained from the mstras. It is only when a 
man has thus qualified himself that he can ultimately attain 
emancipation from all worldly bonds by supreme self-surrender 
and hhakti to the Lord. Bhakti^ or devotion, with Ramanuja means 
continual thinking of Him. Without it pure knowledge cannot give us 
emancipation. The special feature of hhakti is this, that by it a man 
loses all interest in everything else than that which is done for the 
sake of the dearest. Finally hhakti is not with Ramanuja feeling, 
but a special kind of knowledge {jhdna-‘vise^a) which seeks to ignore 
everything that is not done for the sake of Isvara, the dearest to 
us allL 

Vehkatanatha says that the performance of karmas makes a man 
fit to inquire into true knowledge, and the acquirement of true 
knowledge makes a man fit to attain devotion, or hhakti. When a 
man is fit to inquire after true knowledge, he may give up the 
karmaa. Bhakti is, according to Vehkatanatha, the feeling of joy 
ipriti) in the adorable, and not mere knowledge. Emancipation as 
sdyujya (sameness of quality) with Isvara is the result of such 
bhakti. In this state of sdyujya, the human soul participates in the 
qualities of omniscience, bliss, etc., of Isvara. The human soul 
cannot, of course, wholly participate with Isvara, and such of Flis 
qualities as the power of creating and controlling the world, or of 
granting emancipation to human souls, remain ever with Isvara 
alone. Human souls can participate only in His knowledge and 
bliss and can be as omniscient and as blissful as He. In this state of 
emancipation Man remains in an eternal and infinite blissful servi¬ 
tude to Isvara. This servitude to Isvara is not painful in the least, 
like other services. When a man forgoes all his personal vanity and 
merges all his independence in His service, and considers himself 
as His servant whose only work is to serve Him, this is indeed the 
state of bright joy. VenkatanStha, however, further differentiates 
this Vaimava emancipation, as the thinking of the Isvara as the 
most supreme, and thereby deriving infinite joy, from the other 
type of kaivalya, in which Man thinks of himself the Brahman and 
attains kaivalya. There also the association with avidya and the 
world is indeed destroyed, and the man is reduced to oneness; but 

^ See Veddrtha-samgraha^ p. 146. 
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this is hardly a desirable state, since there is not here the infinite joy 
which the Vai^nava emancipation can bring. Ramanuja has written 
of mukti as a state which a man can acquire when he is divested of 
all avidya, and has the natural intuition of the Supreme Soul and his 
relations with Him. He had distinguished this state from that 
mukti in which a man is divested of all karmas and realizes himself 
in himself, as obstructing the qualities of Ihara from him. This 
kaivalya, or realization of one’s own self as the highest, is thus 
distinctly a lower emancipation. It is not out of place to say that 
VenkatanStha had pushed bhakti and the human goal of mukti 
distinctly further on to the side of feeling, by defining bhakti as a 
feeling of joy and mukti as servitude to Isvara. 

Acit or Primeval Matter: the Prakrit 
and its modifications. 

Proceeding to describe the nature of matter, VehkatanStha tries 
to disprove the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of atoms, 'i’he smallest 
particle of matter is that which is visible in the sun’s rays coming in 
through a chink or hole. The imagination of still finer particles, 
which may be called dyads or atoms, is not attested by experience j 
for these cannot be perceived. They cannot be compared to the 
small invisible pollen of flowers which makes the air carrying it 
fragrant; for these small particles possess the quality of smell, 
whereas atoms are subtle particles which do not possess any per¬ 
ceivable characteristic. Even inference cannot establish these 
atoms; for, if we suppose that particles when divided could be 
further divided until we could arrive at the limit of division, 
beyond which no division was possible, and that these subtlest 
particles could be called atoms, this would be impossible, for the 
atoms of Ny§ya and Vaisesika are not only the smallest particles but 
they are considered to have a special kind of mtaiSUTe(pdnmd^alya) 
as their characteristic, and this we have no data for inferring. If 
only the smallness is the criterion, we may better stop at the 
trasa-renu (the dust particles in the air). There are also other objec¬ 
tions against the atomic theory, such as have been propounded by 
Sankaracarya, that the partless atoms cannot come into touch with 
other atoms or form together into one whole, or that the pdnman- 
dalya measure of the paramdnu should not generate a different kind 
of measure in the dyad {dvy-anuka\ or that the dyad ought not to 
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generate quite another kind of measure in the trasa-re^u. The world 
cannot thus be accepted as due to the conglomeration of atoms or 
trasa-rmus. Prakfti containing the three qualities of sattva^ rajas and 
tamas has thus to be admitted as the primal matter. The state of it 
just preceding ahankdra and just following its state as prakrti (the 
state in which, all its three qualities being the same, there is no 
manifestation of any particular quality) is called mahat. The next 
state, which follows mahat and precedes the senses, is called 
ahankdra. The mahat and ahankdra are not subjective states of 
buddhi or ego, as some Samkhyists would think, but are two suc¬ 
cessive cosmic stages of the prakrti, the primeval cosmic matter. 
I’he ahankdra is of three kinds, sdttvika, rdjasa and tdmasa. The 
senses are not products of elements, as the Vai^esika supposed, but 
represent the functional cognitional powers in association with the 
eye, nose, skin, etc. It is manas whose states are variously called 
imagination, determination, etc. Lokacarya describes prakrti as 
being of three kinds, namely (i) that which contains the purest 
sattva characters and forms the material of the abode of Uvara\ 
(2) that which contains the threefold characters of sattva, rajas and 
tamas and forms the ordinary world for us. This is the field of 
Isvara’s play. It is called prakfti because it produces all trans¬ 
formations, avidyd because it is opposed to all true knowledge, and 
may a because it is the cause of all diverse creations. As we have 
mentioned before, the gunas of prakrti are its qualities, and not the 
Sdmkhya reals. Creation is produced by the rise of opposite quali¬ 
ties in the prakrti. The ian-mdtras are those states of matter in 
which the specific elemental qualities are not manifested. I’he order 
of the genesis of the tan-mdtras is described by some as follows: 
first the bhutadi, from it sabda-tan-matra, and from that the dkdsa ; 
again, from dkdsa comes sparsa-tan-mdtra (vibration-potential), 
followed by vdyu; from vdyu comes the rupa-tan~mdtra (light- 
potential) and from that tejas (light and heat); from tejas comes 
(taste-potential), and thence water; from water comes 
gandha~tan~mdtra (smell-potential), and from that earth. Other 
theories of the genesis of the bhUtas are also described, but we omit 
tnem here, as they are not of much value. Varavara says that time 
IS regarded as the prakrti without its sattva quality, but Venkata- 
natha speaks of time as existing in the nature of Isvara as a special 
form of His manifestation. Space {dik) is not an entity different 
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from akasa^ which offers room for the movement of things. Akasa 
is not a mere vacuity or non-occupiedness, but a positive entity. 

Thus it is seen that the indeterminate matter of prakrtiy with 
its three qualities, passes through many stages and at last exhibits 
the phenometial w^orld, which produces happiness and misery in 
accordance with a man’s destiny {adr§ta) and good or bad deeds. 
The force of adrsta is not a separate entity, but the favour and dis¬ 
favour of Isvaray which works in accordance with the good or bad 
deeds of men. 





CHAPTER XX 






PHILOSOPHY OF THE RAMANUJA 
SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 

Sankara and Ramanuja on the nature of Reality 
as qualified or unqualified. 

Sankara says that Brahman, as pure intelligence (cin-mdtram) 
entirely divested of any kind of forms, is the ultimate reality 
{paramdrtha)y and that all differences of the knower, the known, 
and the diverse forms of cognition are all imposed on it and are 
false. Falsehood with him is an appearance which ceases to exist 
as soon as the reality is known, and this is caused by the defect 
[dosa), which hides the true nature of reality and manifests various 
forms. The defect which produces the false world appearance is 
ignorance or nescience {avidyd or mdyd), which can neither be said 
to be existent nor non-existent {sad-asad~amrvacantyd)^ and this 
ceases {nwrtta) when the Brahman is known. It is, indeed, true 
that in our ordinary experience we perceive difference and multi¬ 
plicity; but this must be considered as faulty, because the faultless 
scriptures speak of the one truth as Brahman, and, though there are 
the other parts of the Vedas which impose on us the performance 
of the Vedic duties and therefore imply the existence of plurality, 
yet those texts which refer to the nature of Brahman as one must 
be considered to have greater validity; for they refer to the 
ultimate, whereas the Vedic injunctions are valid only with re¬ 
ference to the world of appearance or only so long as the ultimate 
reality is not known. Again, the scriptures describe the Brahman 
as the reality, the pure consciousness, the infinite (satyam jfldnam 
anantam brahma) ; these are not qualities which belong to Brahman, 
but they are all identical in meaning, referring to the same difference- 
less identical entity, absolutely qualityless—the Brahman. 

Ramanuja, in refuting the above position, takes up first the view 
of Sankara that the Brahman as the ultimate reality is absolutely 
unqualified {nirvik^a). He says that those who assert that reality 
can be unqualified have really no means of proving it; for all proofs 
are based on the assumption of some qualified character. I'his un¬ 
qualifiedness could not be directly experienced, as they believe; 
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for there can be no experience without the assumption of some 
qualified character, since an experience, being my own unique ex¬ 
perience, is necessarily qualified. Even if you tried to prove that 
one's own experience, which is really qualified in nature, is un¬ 
qualified, you would have to pick up some special trait in it, in 
virtue of which you would maintain it was unqualified; and by that 
very fact your attempt is defeated, for that special trait would make 
it qualified. Intelligence is itself self-revealing, and by it the 
knower knows all objects. It may also be shown that even during 
sleep, or swoon, the experience is not characterless. Even when the 
Brahman is said to be real, pure consciousness, and infinite, it means 
that these are the characters of Brahman and it is meaningless to say 
that they do not indicate some character. 'Fhe scriptures cannot 
testify to the existence of any characterless reality; for they are a 
collection of words arranged in order and relation, and each word 
is a whole, comprising a stem and a suffix, and the scriptures there¬ 
fore are by nature unable to yield any meaning which signifies any¬ 
thing that is characterless. As regards perception, it is well esta¬ 
blished that all determinate perception (sa-mkalpa~pratyak^a) mani¬ 
fests an entity with its characters; but even indeterminate percep¬ 
tion (nirmkalpa-pratyaksa) manifests some character for its in¬ 
determinateness means only the exclusion of some particular 
character; and there can be no perception which is absolutely 
negative regarding the manifestation of characters. All experiences 
are embodied in a proposition—“This is so’ and thus involve 
the manifestation of some characters. When a thing is perceived for 
the first time, some specific characters are discerned; but, when it 
is perceived again, the characters discerned before are revived in 
the mind, and by comparison the specific characters are properly 
assimilated. This is what we call determinate perception, involving 
the manifestation of common characters or class characters as dis¬ 
tinguished from the perception of the first moment which is called 
indeterminate perception. But it does not mean that indeterminate 
perception is not the perception of some specific characters. In¬ 
ference is based on perception and as such must necessarily reveal 
a thing with certain characteristics; and so not one of the three 
sources of our knowledge, perception, scriptures and inference, can 
reveal to us any entity devoid of characteristics. 

It is urged by Sankara and his followers that perception refers 
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to pure being and pure being alone {san-mdtra-gr&hi ); but this can 
never be true, since perception refers to class-characters and thus 
necessarily involves the notion of difference; even at that one par¬ 
ticular moment of perception it grasps all the essential character¬ 
istic differences of a thing which distinguish it from all other ob¬ 
jects. H perception had reference only to pure being, then why 
should it manifest to us that “here is a jug,’' “here is a piece of 
cloth"; and, if the characteristic differences of a thing are not 
grasped by perception, why are we not contented with a buffalo 
when we need a horse ? As pure being they are all the same, and it 
is being only which, it is urged, is revealed by perception. Memory 
would not then distinguish one from the other, and the cognition 
of one thing would suffice for the cognition of everything else. If 
any distinctive differences between one cognition and another is 
admitted, then that itself would baffle the contention of the cha¬ 
racterlessness of perception. Moreover, the senses can grasp only 
their characteristic special feature, e.g. the eye, colour, the ear, 
sound, and so on, and not differencelessness. Again, Brahman is 
said to be of the nature of pure being, and, if the same pure being 
could be experienced by all the senses, then that would mean that 
Brahman itself is experienced by the senses. If this were so, the 
Brahman would be as changeable and destructible as any other 
objects experienced by the senses, and this no one would be willing 
to admit. So it has to be granted that perception reveals difference 
and not pure characterlessness. 

Again, it has been argued that, since the experience of a jug, 
etc., varies differently with different space and time, i.e. we per¬ 
ceive here a jug, there a piece of cloth, and then again at another 
moment here a toy and there a horse, and we have not the one 
continuous experience of one entity in all space and time, these ob¬ 
jects are false. But why should it be so ? There is no contradiction 
in the fact that two objects remain at the same place at two different 
points of time, or that two objects remain at two different places at 
one and the same point of time. Thus there is nothing to prove that 
the objects we perceive are all false, and the objects are by nature 
pure being only. 

Again, it has been urged that experience or intuition (e.g. as in¬ 
volved in perception) is self-revealing {svayam-prakdia)\ but this 
is true only with reference to a perceiver at the particular time of 
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his perception. No intuition is absolutely self-revealing. I he 
experience of another man does not reveal anything to me, nor 
does a past experience of mine reveal anything to me now; for 
with reference to a past experience of mine I only say “I knew 
it so before,” not “I know it now.” It is also not true that no 
experience can be further experienced; for I can remember my 
own past experience or can be aware of it, as I can be aware of the 
awareness of other persons; and, if the fact that one awareness can 
be the object of another would make it cease from being an ex¬ 
perience or intuition (sanvvid or anuhhuti), then there would be no 
anuhhuti or experience at all. If a man could not be aware of the 
experiences of others, he could use no speech to express himself or 
understand the speech of other people, and all speech and lan¬ 
guage would be useless. That jug, etc., are not regarded as intuition 
or experience is simply because their nature is altogether different 
therefrom and not because they can be objects of cognition or ex¬ 
perience; for that would be no criterion at all. 

It is again urged that this intuition or experience {anuhhuti or 
samvid) is never produced, since we do not know any stage when it 
was not in existence {prag-abhdvady-abhdvdd utpatUr mrasyate). 
It is also urged that any experience or awareness cannot reveal any 
state in which it did not exist; for how can a thing reveal its own 
absence, since it cannot exist at the time of its absence ? RSmanuja, 
in reply to such a contention on Sankara’s side, debates why it 
should be considered necessary that an experience should reveal 
only that which existed at the same time with it; for, had it been so, 
there would be no communication of the past and the future. It is 
only sense-knowledge which reveals the objects which are existing 
at the time when the senses are operating and the sense-knowledge 
is existing; but this is not true with regard to all knowledge. Memory, 
inference, scriptures, and intuitive mystic cognition 
of sages can always communicate events which happened in the 
past or will happen in the future. Arguing in the same way, one 
could say that even in the case of the experience of ordinary objects 
such as jug, etc,, it can be said that the perception which reveals 
their presence at any particular time does not reveal their existence 
at all times. That they are not so revealed means that the revelation 
of knowledge {samvid or anubhuti) is limited by time. If revelation 
of knowledge were not itself limited in time, then the objects re- 
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vealed by it would also not be limited in time, which would be the 
same thing as to say that these objects, such as jug, etc,, are all 
eternal in nature; but they are not. This sort of argument may also 
be applied to the revelation of knowledge in inference; and it may 
well be argued that, since the objects must be of the same type as the 
knowledge which reveals them, then, if the knowledge is not limited 
in time and is eternal, the objects also will be eternal. For there can 
be no knowledge without an object. It cannot be said that at the 
time of sleep, drunkenness, or sw’oon, the pure experience is ex¬ 
perienced as such without there being an object. If the pure ex¬ 
perience were at that time experienced as such, one would re¬ 
member this on waking; for except in the case of experiences at the 
time of universal destruction (pralaya), and in the period when one’s 
body is not in existence, ail that is experienced is remembered. No 
one, however, remembers having experienced an experience at the 
time of sleep or swoon, so that no such pure revelation of know¬ 
ledge exists at that time. What Ramanuja maintains here, as will be 
show'n later on, is that during sleep or swoon we have a direct ex¬ 
perience of the self and not the pure formless experience of the 
revelation of pure consciousness. Thus there cannot be any state 
in which knowledge is pure revelation without an object. Hence it 
cannot be argued that, because knowledge does not reveal the state 
in which it did not exist, it must always be in existence and never 
be produced; for as each cognition is inseparably associated with its 
object, and as all objects are in time, knowledge must also be in 
time. ' 

Again, the argument that, since knowledge is unproduced, it 
cannot suffer any further modification or change, is false. Granting 
for the sake of argument that knowledge is unproduced, why should 
It on that account be necessarily changeless? The negation pre¬ 
ceding a particular production (prdga-bkdva) is beginningless, but 
It is destroyed. So is the avidyd of the Saiikarites, which is sup¬ 
posed to be beginningless and yet to be suffering all kinds of changes 
and modifications, as evidenced by its false creations of the world- 
appearance. Even the self, which is beginningless and destruction¬ 
less, is supposed to be associated with a body and the senses, from 
which it is different- This apprehension of a difference of the self 
from amdyd means a specific character or a modification, and if this 
difference is not acknowledged, the self would have to be considered 
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identical with avidyd. Again, it is meaningless to say that pure 
intelligence, consciousness, experience or intuition {anubhutt or 
samvid), is pure self-revelation; for, were it so, why should it be 
called even self-revelation, or eternal, or one? These are different 
characters, and they imply a qualified character of the entity to 
which they belong. It is meaningless to say that pure consciousness 
is characterless; for at least it has negative characters, since it is dis¬ 
tinguished from all kinds of material, non-spiritual or dependent 
objects which are considered to be different from this pure con- 
sciousncss. Agstin> if this pure consciousness is admitted to be proved 
as existing, that must itself be a character. But to whom is it 
proved? It must be to the self who knows, and in that case its 
specific character is felt by the self who is aware of it. If it is argued 
that the very nature of the self-revelation of consciousness is the 
self, then that would be impossible; for knowledge implies a knower 
who is different from the knowledge which reveals certain objects. 
The knower must be permanent in all his acts of knowledge, and 
that alone can explain the fact of memory and recognition. The 
consciousness of pleasure, pain and of this or that object comes and 
goes, whereas the knower remains the same in all his experiences. 
How then can the experience be identified with the person who 
experiences? “I know it,” “just now I have forgotten is in 

this way that we all experience that our knowledge comes and goes 
and that the phases are different from ourselves. How can know¬ 
ledge or consciousness be the same as the knower or the self? 

It is held that the self and ego or the entity referred to by I 
are different. The entity referred to by “I” contains two parts, a 
self -revealing independent part as pure consciousness, and an ob¬ 
jective, dependent non-self-revealed part as myself, and it is the 
former part alone that is the self, whereas the latter part, though it 
is associated with the former, is entirely different from it and is 
only expressed, felt, or manifested by virtue of its association with 
the former. But this can hardly be admitted. It is the entity re¬ 
ferred to by “I” which is the subjective and individual self and it 
is this which differentiates my experience from those of others. 
Even in liberation I am interested in emancipating this my indi¬ 
vidual self, for which I try and work and not in a so-called subject- 
object-less consciousness. If “I” is lost, then who is interested in 
a mere consciousness, whether that is liberated or not ? If there is 
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no relation with this ego, the self, the “ I/’ no knowledge is possible. 
We all say “I know,” “I am the knower”; and, if this individual 
and subjective element were unsubstantial and false, w'hat sig¬ 
nificance would any experience have ? It is this ego, the “ I,” which 
is self-luminous and does not stand in need of being revealed by 
anything else. It is like the light, which reveals itself and in so doing 
reveals others as well, It is one whole and its intelligent nature is 
its self-revealing character. So the self-luminous self is the knower 
and not a mere revelation. Revelation, cognition or knowledge 
means that something is revealed to someone, and so it would be 
meaningless to say that the self and the knowledge are identical. 
Again, it has been maintained that seif is pure consciousness; for 
this pure consciousness alone is what is non-material (ajada) and 
therefore the spirit. But w^hat does this non-materiality mean, ? It 
means with the Sankarites an entity whose nature is such that its 
veiy existence is its revelation, so that it does not depend on any¬ 
thing else for its revelation. Therefore, pleasures, pain, etc., are 
also self-revealing. There cannot be a toothache which is present 
and yet is not known; but it is held that pleasures and pains cannot 
be revealed, unless there is a knower who know's them. Well the 
same would be true for knowledge even. Can consciousness reveal 
itself to itself? Certainly not; consciousness is revealed always to 
a knower, the ego or the self. As we say “I am happy,” so we say 
” I know.” If non-materiality {ajadatva) is defined as revealing-to- 
itself in the above sense, such non-materiality does not belong to 
consciousness even. It is the ego, the ‘T,*’ that is always self- 
revealed to itself by its very existence, and it must therefore be the 
self, and not the pure consciousness, which stands as much in need 
of self-revelation as do the pains and pleasures. Again, it is said 
that, though pure consciousness (ambhuti) is in itself without any 
object, yet by mistake it appears as the knower, just as the conch- 
shell appears by illusion as silver. But RSmanuja contends that 
this cannot be so; for, had there been such an illusion, people would 
have felt “I am consciousness” as “this is silver.” No one makes 
such a mistake; for we never feel that the knowledge is the knower; 
but, as a matter of fact, we always distinguish the two and feel our¬ 
selves different from the kiiowledge—as “I know” (aham am- 
bhavdmi). 

It is argued that the self as changeless by nature cannot be the 
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agent of the act of cognition and be a knower, and therefore it is 
only the changeful modifications of praktti, the category of 
ahankara, to which can be ascribed the capacity of being a knower. 
This ahaiikara is the inner organ {antahkarana) or mind, and this 
alone can be called a knower; for the agency of an act of cognition 
is an objective and dependent characteristic, and, as such, cannot 
belong to the self. If the agency and the possibility of being 
characterized by the notion of ego could be ascribed to the self, 
such a self would have only a dependent existence and be non¬ 
spiritual, like the body, since it would be non-self-revealing. 
Ramanuja, in answer to such an objection, says that, if the word 
ahafikdra is used in the sense of antahkarana, or the mind, as an 
inner organ, then it has all the non-spiritual characteristics of the 
body and it can never be considered as the knower. The capacity 
of being a knower (jhatrtva) is not a changeful characteristic 
(vikrtydtmaka), since it simply means the possession of the quality of 
consciousness (jndna-gundsraya), and knowledge, being the natural 
quality of the eternal self, is also eternal. Though the self is itself of 
the nature of consciousness [jndna-svarupa), yet, just as one entity 
of light exists both as the light and as the rays emanating from it, so 
can it be regarded both as consciousness and as the possessor of con¬ 
sciousness {manuprahhrtindm prabhdhayatvam iva jnandhayatvam 
api aviruddham). Consciousness, though unlimited of itself (svayam 
aparicchinnarn eva jndnam), can contract as well as expand {sadkoca- 
vikdsdrham). In an embodied self it is in a contracted state {san- 
kucita-svarupam) through the influence of actions {karma^d), and 
is possessed of varying degrees of expansion. 1 o the individual it is 
spoken of as having more or less knowledge^, according as it is 
determined by the sense-organs. Thus one can speak of the rise of 
knowledge or its cessation. When there is the rise of knowledge, one 
can certainly designate it as the knower. So it is admitted that this 
capacity as knower is not natural to the self, but due to karma, and 
therefore, though the seif is knower in itself, it is changeless in its 
aspect as consciousness. But it can never be admitted that the non¬ 
spiritual ahafikdra could be the knower by virtue of its being in 
contact with consciousness {cit) ; for consciousness as such can never 
be regarded as a knower. The ahafikdra also is not the knower, and 
therefore the notion of the knower could not be explained on such a 

^ &ri-bha§ya, p. 45. 
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view. It is meaningless to say that the light of consciousness falls 
on the non-spiritual ahankdra through contiguity; for how can the 
invisible consciousness transmit its light to the non-spiritual 
akaiikdra ? 

Even in sleep one feels the self as “I”; for on waking one feels 
“I have slept happily.” This also shows that during sleep it is the 
“ I ” that both knew and felt happy. It has to be admitted th^t there 
is a continuity between the “I” before its sleep, the “I” during its 
sleep, and the “I’* after its sleep; for after waking the “I” re¬ 
members all that it had experienced before its sleep. The fact that 
one also feels “I did not know anything all this time” does not 
mean that the “I” had no knowledge at all; it means only that the 
“I” had no knowledge of objects and things which it knows on 
waking. There can be no doubt that the “ I ” knew during the sleep, 
since even a Sahkarite would say that during dreamless sleep the 
self [dtman) lias the direct intuitive perception {sdksi) of ignorance 
{ajndna), and no one can have any direct intuitive perception with¬ 
out also being a knower. Thus, when after sleep a man says “ 1 did 
not know even myself, I slept so well,” what he means is that he did 
not know himself with all the particulars of his name, caste, 
parentage, etc., as he knows when he is awake. It does not mean 
that he had absolutely no knowledge at all. Even on liberation the 
entity denoted by “I” (aham-artha) remains; for it is the .self that 
is denoted. If there is no one to feel or to know in the state of 
liberation, who is it that is liberated, and who is to strive for such a 
liberation? To be revealed to itself is self-consciousness and im¬ 
plies necessarily the knower as the “I” that knows, and therefore 
the notion of “I” denotes the self in its own nature as that which 
knows and feels. But the entity denoted by the notion of “T^ 
[aham-artha) should be distinguished from the non-spiritual cate¬ 
gory of mind or the antahkarana, which is but a modification of 
prakrti or the false feeling of conceit, which is always regarded as 
bad and is the cause of the implication of insult towards superior 
persons and this is clearly due to ignorance (avidyd). 

The next point of discussion raised by Ramanuja in this con¬ 
nection, to prove his point that there is no reality which can be re¬ 
garded as characterless and unqualified in any absolute sense, is in 
the attempt that he makes to refute Sankara’s contention that the 
scriptures give us sufficient ground for acknowledging such a 
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reality, and their authority is to be considered as the highest and as 
absolutely irrefutable. Sankara had urged that the testimony of the 
scriptures was superior to that of perception. But the scriptures are 
based on the assumption of plurality, without which no language is 
possible. These are for that reason false. For the superiority that is 
ascribed to the scriptures was due to their teaching of the doctrine 
that all plurality and difference are false, and that the reality is 
absolutely differenceless; but yet since the meaning and the expres¬ 
sions of the scriptures are themselves based on the assumption of 
difference, how can the teaching of the scriptures be anything but 
false? Again, since they are as faulty as perception on account of 
their assumption of plurality, why should they be regarded as 
having an authority superior to perception? When the scriptures 
are based on error, what is communicated by them must likewise be 
erroneous, though it may not be directly contradicted by experience. 
If a man who is absolutely out of touch with all men has an eye- 
disease which makes him see things at a great distance double, 
then his vision of two moons in the sky, though it may not be con¬ 
tradicted by his or any one else’s experience, is yet false. So, when 
there is defect, the knowledge produced by it must be false, whether 
it is contradicted or not. Hence, avidyS being false, the Brahman 
communicated by it through its manifested forms, the scriptures, 
must also be false. And one may well argue, that, since Brahman 
is the object of knowledge produced by means tainted by avidyd, it 
is false, just as the world is false {Brahma mithyd avidyddy-utpanna- 
jndna-m^ayatvdt prapaUcavat). In anticipation of such objections 
Sankara urges that even false dreams can portend real good or bad 
happenings, or an illusory sight of a snake may cause real death. 
Ramanuja’s answer to this is that what is meant by saying that 
dreams are false is that there is some knowledge, corresponding to 
which there are no objects; so there is knowledge in illusion and 
real fear due to such knowledge, but the corresponding external 
object does not exist. So in these cases also the communication of 
truth, or a real thing, or a real fact, is not by falsehood, but real 
knowledge; for no one doubts that he had knowledge in his dream 
or in his illusion. So far as the fact that there was knowledge in 
dream is concerned, dreams are true, so that it is useless to say that 
in dreams falsehood portends real fact. 

Thus, from whatever point of view it may be argued, it is im- 
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possible to prove that the reality is characterless and differenceless, 
whether such a reality be pure being, or a unity of being, intel¬ 
ligence and bliss, or pure intuitional experience, and such a con¬ 
tention will so much cripple the strength of the scriptures that no¬ 
thing can be proved on their authority and their right to supersede 
the authority of perception can hardly be established. But the 
scriptures also do not speak of any characterless and unqualified 
reality. For the texts referring to Brahman as pure being (CA., vi. 
2. i), or as transcendent {Mund.y i. i. 5), or where the Brahman is 
apparently identified with truth and knowledge (Tait.y 11. i. i), can 
actually be proved to refer to Brahman not as qualityless, but as 
possessing diverse excellent qualities of omniscience, omnipotence, 
all-pervasiveness, eternality and the like. The denial of qualities is 
but a denial of undesirable qualities {heya-gundn prati^dhya). 
When Brahman is referred to in the scriptures as one, that only 
means that there is no second cause of the world to rival him; but 
that does not mean that His unity is so absolute that He has no 
qualities at all. Even where Brahman is referred to as being of the 
essence of knowledge, that does not mean that such an essence of 
knowledge is qualityless and characterless; for even the knower is of 
the essence of knowledge, and, being of the essence of knowledge, 
may as well be considered as the possessor of knowledge, just as a 
lamp, which is of the nature of light, may well be regarded as pos¬ 
sessing rays of light 


.. Refutation of Sankara’s avidyd.. 

It is urged by Sankara that the self-luminous differenceless one 
reality appears as the manifold world through the influence of de¬ 
fect {do^a). This defect, called avidyd^ hides its own nature and pro¬ 
duces various appearances and can neither be described as being 
nor as non-being: for it cannot be being, since then the illusion and 
the realization of its being an error would be inexplicable, and it 
cannot be non-being since then the world-appearajice, as well as 
its realization as being wrong, would be inexplicable. 

* jMna-svariipasyaiva tasya j^idnS-dravatvam mani-dviimani-pradliyS-divad 
tty uktam eva. Sri-bkdfya, p. 61. 

The above is based on the discussions in the ^rl-bkdfya known as rnahd- 
purva-pak^a and maha-siddhdnta. Srl~hhdfya, p. 'lo et seg. 
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Ramanuja, in refuting avidyd, says that this avidyaxs, impossible 
since it must lean on some other thing for its support {a.sray<i)y and 
it is clear that individual souls cannot be its support, since they 
themselves are regarded as being the products of avidyd. The 
Braliman also cannot be its support; for it is self-luminous con¬ 
sciousness and is hence opposed to avidyd^ which is regarded as 
being liable to be recognized as illusory as soon as the true know¬ 
ledge dawns. It cannot be argued that it is only the knowledge that 
Brahman is of the nature of pure knowledge, and not pure know¬ 
ledge forming the essence of Brahman, that destroys avidyd; for 
there is no difference between these two, between knowledge as the 
essence of Brahman and knowledge as removing avidyd. 'Fhe nature 
of Brahman that is revealed by the knowledge that Brahman is of 
the nature of pure knowledge is already present in His pure self- 
luminous nature, which must necessarily on that account destroy 
avidyd'^. Moreover, in accordance with Sankara’s view, Brahman, 
being of the nature of pure intuition, cannot further be the object 
of any other knowledge, and hence the nature of Brahman should 
not be further the object of any other concept. So, if knowledge is 
to be opposed to ignorance or avidyd^ it must be in its own essence 
as it is, in itself, and so Brahman, as pure knowledge, ought to be 
opposed to avidyd. Moreover, to say that Brahman, which is of the 
nature of pure self-illumination, is hidden by avidyd is to say that 
the very nature of Brahman is destroyed (svarupa-ndsa); for, since 
pure self-illumination is never produced, its concealment can only 
mean that it is destroyed, since it has no other nature than pure 
self-illumination. Again, if the contentless pure self-luminous in¬ 
tuition is said to assume diverse forms on account of the defect of 
avidyd, which is supported by it, then the question may be asked, 
whether this defect is real or unreal. If it is real, then the monism 
fails, and, if it is unreal, then the question arises, how is this unreal 
defect brought about? If it is brought about by some other defect, 
then, that also being unreal, the same question will again arise, and 
hence there will be a vicious infinite {anavasthd). If it is held that 
even without any real basis one unreal defect may be the cause of 
another unreal defect and so on in a beginningless series, then we 

* Sudarsana Suri says here that, if there is such a difference between Brahman 
as essence and Brahman as destroying avidyd, that would mean that one form of 
Brahman is different from its other form, or, in other words, that it is qualified. 
Snita-prakaiiha, Pandit edition, Benares, vol. ix, p. 658. 
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virtually have nihilism (Mddhyamika-paksa or ^unya-vdda)K If, to 
escape these criticisms, it is held that the defect is the very essence 
of intuition [anuhhuti) or Brahman, then, Brahman being eternal, 
the defect also will be eternal, and emancipation, or the cessation 
of the world-appearance, will never take place. Again, this avidyd 
is said to be indefinable, being different from both the existent 
and the non-existent (sad-asad-mlaksana). But how can this be? 
A thing must be either existing or not existing; how can there be 
anything'which is neither existing nor not-existing ? 

Referring to the arguments of the Sahkarites in favour of the 
existence of ajfidna (nescience) as a positive entity and as directly 
perceived in such perceptions as “I am ignorant,*’ “I do not know 
myself or any others,” RSmanuja says that such perceptions refer 
only to the non-existence of the knowledge of an object prior to its 
apprehension {prdga-bhdva), Ramanuja argues that the ignorance 
perceived cannot refer to its specific and determinate object; for, 
if it did, then the object would be known and there would be no 
ignorance at all; and if the ajiidna does not refer to any specific 
object, how can the ajndna or ignorance, standing by inself, be per¬ 
ceived or realized? If it is urged that ajiidna refers to indistinct 
(a-visada-svarupa) knowledge, then also it may be said that this 

* Sudarsana S(iri here points out that the li>ankarites try to evade the vicious 
infinite in three ways: firstly, th.ose who think that ij'norance (at^idyd) is as¬ 
sociated withyr?Jci(jh'J-j>ww2-r«t/i)exp!ain it by affirming i (so as to in^'olve an infinite 
series like the seed-and-the-shoot {vljtmhira), but not a vicious infinite; since on 
their view jiva is produced hy avidya and aviJyd is again produced by jwa 
(avidydydm jivafi jlvdda vidya). Those again who think that avidyd belongs to 
Ifrahman (Brafima-jmlna-vdd!) hold that avidyd is by nature beginningless and the 
irrationality or unreasonableness of its nature is nothing surprising. As regards 
the beginninglessness of avidyd in an infinite series {prai'dhd-naditva) of jlva and 
avidyd and (i^'tdyd and jJj'a as propounded in the first view of the jlt>d-jndna- 
vddins, the refutation of it hy those who hold that the ajndna belongs to llrahman 
IS enough. For they have pointed out that such a view goes against the uni¬ 
versally accepted doctrine of the eternity of souls, since it held that the souls came 
out through avidyd and avidyd through souls. The other view, that the illusory 
series is by itself bcginningless, is no better; for, if one illusion were the basis of 
another illusion in a beginninglcss series, this would be practically identical w'ith 
the nihilistic philosophy. Moreover, even if the illusion is admitted to be begin- 
tiingless in nature, then also that must await some other root primary cause 
{fnfda~dosdpek^d) from which this successive series of illusions springs, and from 
that another, and so there will arise the vicious infinite. If no such root cause 
IS awaited, the world-appearance may itself be regarded as avidyd, and there will 
be no need to suppose the existence of any root cause as avidyd. Again, if avidyd 
IS held to be irrational in nature, why should it not affect the emancipated souis 
and also Brahman? If it is answered that it does not do so because the emanci¬ 
pated souls and Brahman are pure, then that means that this avidyd is rational 
and wise and not irrational. iSruta-prakdsikd, in Pandit, vol. ix, pp. 636-665. 
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may be regarded as the absence of the rise of distinct knowledge. 
Thus, even if a positive ignorance is admitted, it must somehow 
be related to something else to which it refers. In whatever way 
one may attempt to explain ajMna (ignorance), either as want of 
knowledge, or as other than knowledge, or as opposed to know¬ 
ledge, it can be made possible only by a knowledge of the very fact 
of which it will be the opposite. liven darkness has to be conceived 
as being opposed to light; and hence one must have knowledge of 
light in order to understand darkness, as being opposed to it. But 
the ajMna (ignorance) of the Sahka,rites cannot stand by itself, and 
so must show its content by a reference to the object or entity of 
which there is ignorance. Therefore, in the aforesaid experiences, 
“ I am ignorant, “ I do not know myself or any one else,” it should 
be admitted that what is felt is this want of rise of knowledge and 
not any positive ignorance, as the latter is equally found to be re¬ 
lative to the object and the subject and has no advantage over the 
former. Moreover, the Brahman, which is ever free and ever the 
same pure self-luminous intelligence, cannot at any time feel this 
ignorance or avidya. It cannot hide Brahman, for Brahman is pure 
intelligence, and that alone. If it is hidden, that amounts to the 
destruction of Brahman. Again, if Brahman can perceive ajndna, 
it can as well perceive the world appearance; if by hiding Brahman 
the ajMna makes itself perceived by Brahman, then such ajMna 
cannot be removed by true knowledge, since it has the power of 
concealing knowledge and of making itsell felt by it. I' urther, it 
cannot be said that avidyS hides the Brahman only partially; for 
Brahman has no part. So the above experience of “ I did not know 
anything,” as remembered in the awakened state and referring to 
experiences of deep sleep, is not the memory of ajndna or ignorance 
directly experienced in deep sleep (susupti)^ but an inference during 
the awakened state of not having any knowledge during deep sleep 
on account of there being no memory^. Inference also is unavailing 
for proving the existence of any ajndna; for not only would such 
premises of inference involve a faulty reason, but no proper ex¬ 
ample could be found which could satisfy the claim of reason by a 
reference to any known case where a similar thing happens. More- 

^ ato na kiflcid avedi^am iii jUdnani na smaranatti kintu asjrtaran^-lingakcitri 
jiiand-bkdva-vnayam anumiti-riipam. J§ruta*prakdsikd, p. 178. (Nirnayasagar ed. 


(916).) 
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over, it is quite easy to formulate other series of inferences to dis¬ 
prove the possibility of such ajMna as is accepted by the San- 
karites^. 

Ramanuja’s theory of Illusion—All knowledge is Real. 

Ramanuja says that all illusion may briefly be described as per¬ 
ception in which a thing appears to be different from what it is 
(anyasya anyathdvahhdsah). It is unreasonable to imagine that the 
illusory content of perception must be due to no cause, or is some¬ 
thing wholly unperceived or wholly \inknown {atyantd-paridrsta- 
kdranaka-vastu-kaipand-yogdt). If such a wholly chimerical thing 
is imagined to be the content of illusory perception, then it must be 
inexpressible or indescribable {anirvacaniya); hut no illusory object 
appears as indescribable; it appears as real. If it appeared as an 
inexpressible entity, there would be neither illusion nor its correc¬ 
tion. So it has to be admitted that in all illusions (e.g. in conch- 
sheli-silver illusion) one thing (e.g. the conch-shell) appears in 
another form (e.g. silver). In all theories of illusion, whatever may 
be the extent of their error, they have ultimately to admit that in all 
illusions one thing appears in the form of another. Speaking against 
the Sahkarites, it may be asked, he urges, how is their inexpressible 
{anirvacaniya) silver producedThe illusory perception cannot be 
the cause; for the perception follows only the production of the 
indescribable silver and cannot precede it to be its cause. It cannot 
be due to the defects in our sense-organs; for such defects are sub¬ 
jective and therefore cannot affect the nature of objective reality or 
object. Moreover, if it is inexpressible and indescribable, why 
should it appear under certain circumstances in the specific form 
of a particular kind of appearance, silver ? If it is urged that this is 
due to the fact of there being a similarity between silver and conch- 
shell, it may again be asked whether this similarity is real or unreal. 
It cannot be real, since the content is illusory; it cannot be unreal 
since it has reference to real objects (e.g. the real silver in a shop). 
So such a theory of illusion is open to many criticisms, 

Ramanuja seems to have himself favoured the anyathd-khydti 
theory of illusion, and says that there will be no explanations of 
contradiction of knowledge involved in illusory knowledge, or of 
consequent failure of behaviour as suggested by such knowledge, 

^ Sruta-prakSHkd, pp. 178-180. 
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unless error is ultimately explained as the wrongful appearance of 
one thing as another. He also says that all the other theories of 
illusion (except possibly the yathdrtha-'khydti view, as suggested 
in the Sruta-prakdsika commQnt2xy~-yathartha-khydti~zyatirikta- 
pakse^u anyathd-khydti-paksah prabalah) would ultimately have to 
accept the analysis of error as the wrongful appearance of one thing 
as another {khydty-antardndm tu suduram api gatvd anyathdva- 
bkdsah dkayaniyah — Rdmdmijabhd^ya). Ramanuja further points 
out that even the akhydti theory of illusion (i.e. illusion considered 
as being due to the non-apprehension of the difference between the 
presentation of the “this” of the conch-shell and the memory of 
silver) is a form of anyathd~khydti\ for ultimately here also one has 
to accept the false identification of two characters or two ideas. 
Venkatanatha, commenting on this point in his Nydya-parisuddhi, 
says that the appearance of one thing as another is the indispensable 
condition of all errors, but the non-apprehension of difference must 
always be granted as an indispensable condition which must exist 
in all cases of false identification and has therefore the advantage of 
a superior simplicity (Idghava); yet the anyathd-khydtt theory gives 
the proper and true representation of the nature of illusion, and no 
theory of illusion can do away with the need of admitting it as a 
correct representation of the phenomenon of illusion. So Venkata- 
natha says that Ramanuja, while he agrees with the anyathd-khydti 
view as a theory of illusion, yet appreciates the superior simplicity 
of the akhydti view as giving us the indispensable condition of all 
forms of illusion. 

But, though Ramanuja himself prefers the anyathd-khydti view 
of illusion, he could not very well pass over the yathdrtha-khydti 
view, as advocated by the senior adherents and founders of the 
school of thought which he interpreted, viz. Bodhdyana, Natha- 
muni and Varada Visnu Misra. Ramanuja is thus faced with two 
different theories, one that he himself advocated and the other that 
was advocated by his seniors. Fortunately for him, while his own 
theory of anyathd-khydti was psychological in character, the other 
theory of yathdrtha-khydti was of an ontological character, so that 
it was possible for one to hold the one view psychologically and the 
other view ontologically. Ramanuja, therefore, offers the,yathdrtha- 
khydti view as an alternative. Venkatanatha says that this yathdrtha- 
khydti view can only be put forward as a theory based on scriptural 
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evidence, but cannot be supported as a philosophical theory which 
can be experienced and therefore as a scientific theory of illusion. 
We have to make tip our minds between the two plausible alter¬ 
native theories of anyathd-khydti and akhydti. 

Ramanuja, to distinguish the yathdrtha-khydti theory of his 
seniors, whom he refers to by the term “Vedic school” {veda- 
viddm matam)y develops this view in a number of verses and says 
that he understands on the strength of the scriptural texts that the 
material world was created by the intermingling of the three ele¬ 
ments, fire, water and earth, so that in each object there are all the 
three elements. When a particular element predominates in any 
material object, it is found to possess more qualities of that element 
and is designated by its character, though it still holds the qualities 
of other elements in it. Thus it may in some sense be said that ail 
things are in all things. A conch-shell possesses also the qualities 
of tcjas, or silver, and it is on that account that it may be said to 
resemble silver in some sense. What happens in the case of illusion 
is that through defects of organs, etc., the qualities or characters in 
a conch-shell representing other elements are not noticed ar d hence 
the perception can only grasp the qualities or characters of silver 
existing in the conch-shell, and the conch-shell is perceived as 
silver. So the knowledge of silver in a conch-shell is neither false, 
nor unreal, but is real, and refers to a real object, the silver element 
existing in the conch-shell^. In this view of illusion all knowledge 
is regarded as referring to a real object (yathdrtha-khydti)''^. The 
difference between this view and that of Prabhakara is this, that, 
while Prabhakara was content with the negative condition of non- 
apprehension of the difference between the present perception of 
a glittering conch-shell and the memory of silver in the shop as the 
cause of the illusion, and urges that knowledge is real either as per¬ 
ception or as the memory, and that illusion has been the result 
of non-apprehension of the distinction of the two, Ramanuja is 
more radical, since he points out that the perception of silver in a 

* See Sruta-prakdnkQ, pp. 183-6. 

“ According to Sudarsana Sdri this view is the traditional view {sampra 
ddyikd) accepted by Bodhayana, Nathamuni, Rama Miara and others, which 
Ramanuja, as a faithful follower of that school, had himself followed. Thus, 
Ramanuja says; 

yathd-rtharfi sarva~vijndnam iti veda~viddrri rnatam 

sruti-smrtibhyah sarvasya sarvd-tmatva-pratuitafi. 

Bhd^ya and ^§ruta-prakdiikd, p. 183. 
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conch-sheil is due to the real perception of die element of 
silver in a conch-shell and the non-apprehension owing to defects 
idosa) of the other elements present in it which yvouU have shown 
its difference from silver. So what is called the illusory perception 
of silver in the conch-shell has a real objective basis to which 
it refers. 

Dreams are explained by Rimanuja as being creations of God, 
intended to produce corresponding perceptions in the minds of 
the dreamers. The case of the appearance of a conch-shell as yellow 
to a person with jaundiced eyes is explained by him as due to the 
fact that yellow colour emanates from the bile of his eyes, and is 
carried to the conch-shell through the rays of the eyes which turn 
the white shell yellow. I'he appearance of the conch-shell as yellow 
is therefore a real transformation of the conch-shell, noticed by 
the eye of a jaundiced person, though this transformation can be 
noticed only by him and not by other persons, the yellow being 
very near his eyes^. 

The akhydti and the yathdrtha-khymi views agree in holding 
that the imposed idea has a real basis as its object. But, while the 
former holds that this real basis is a past presentation, the latter 
holds that it is given as a presentation along with the object, i.e. 
the silver element, being mixed up with the conch-shell element, is 
also presented to the senses, but owing to some defects of circum¬ 
stances, organs of sight, etc., the conch-shell, which ought to be 
the main part, is not perceived. Thus, it is only the silver part that 
forms the presentation, and hence the error. So non-perception of 
the conch-shell part is common to both the views; but, while the 
akhydti view holds that the silver part is only a reproduced image 
of past experience, the yathdrtha-khy€iti view grounds itself on the 
trivrt-karana texts of the Upanisads and holds that the silver part 
is perceived at the time. But Sudarsana SBri refers to the views of 
other teachers {jkecid dcarydh) and says that the tiivrt-karana view 
may well explain the misapprehension of one element (bhuta) for 
another; but in the cases of misapprehension due to similarity 
trivrt-karana is not of much use, for trivrt-karana &nd pafici-karana 

^ Other types of errors or illusions are similarly explained by Ramanuja ab 
having a real objective existence, the error being due to the non-apprehetiston o 
other elements which are objectively existent and associated with the entity 
which is the object of illusory perception, but which owing to defects are not 
perceived. See ibid. pp. 187, 188, 
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can explain the intermixture of bhUtas, but not of the bhautikas, or 
the later modifications of the five elements into the varied sub“ 
stances such as conch-shell and silver, which are mutually mis¬ 
apprehended for each other on account of their similarity. It has, 
therefore, to be maintained that in these 6AM^«-modifications also 
the trwrt-karana principle applies to a certain extent; for here also 
the molecules or atoms of things or substances are made up of large 
parts of some Mtt^^z-rriodification and smaller parts of one or more 
of other Mw/a-moc^ifications. The conch-shell molecules are thus 
made up of large pdrts of conch-shell material and smaller parts of 
the silver material, and this explains the similarity of the one ele¬ 
ment to the other. The similarity is due to the real presence of one 
element in the other, and is called the pratinidht-nydya, or the 
maxim of determining similarity by real representation. So in all 
cases of misapprehension of one thing as another through similarity 
there is no misapprehension in the strict sense, but a right appre¬ 
hension of a counterpart in the other object constituting the basis 
of the similarity, and the non-apprehension of the bigger and the 
larger part which held the counterpart coeval with it. It is because 
the conch-shell contains a major part of conch-shell element {sukty- 
amsa) and only a minor part of silver that it passes as conch-shell 
and not as silver. Conch-shell cannot serve the purpose of silver, 
despite the silver elenient in it, on account of the obstruction of the 
major part of the conch-shell element; and it is also on account of 
this that under normal circumstances the silver element in it is 
hidden by the conch-shell element, and we say that we perceive 
conch-shell and not silver. When it is said that this is conch-shell 
and not silver [nedam rajatam)^ the “not silver" has no other 
meaning than that of the conch-shell, the apprehension of which 
dispelled the idea of silver. It is the conch-shell that is designated 
in its negative aspect as “not silver" and in its positive aspect as 
conch-shell. 

Ramanuj§carya, alias Vadiharnsambuvahacarya, the maternal 
uncle of Vehkatanatha, seems to support the RaraSnuja method of 
sat'-khydti by showing that all the other three rival theories of 
illusion, such as that of anyathd-khydti, akhydti, and the anifva- 
caniya-khydti, cross each other and are therefore incompatible. But 
he takes great pains to show that the sat~khydti theory may be sup¬ 
ported on the basis of the logical implications involved in both the 
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anyathd-khydti and the akhydti types of realism, ffe startvS the dis¬ 
cussion by taking for granted the akhydti type of realism and its 
logical implications. He holds that it also would ultimately lead to 
anyathd-khydtif and that therefore (excepting the sat-khydti), of all 
the khydtiSf anyathd-khydti is perhaps the best. He says in his 
Nydya-kulisa that, since the way of knowledge requires that the 
sense-organs should reach their objects, even in illusory perception 
there must be some objects which they reach; for they could not 
convey any knowledge about an object with which they were not in 
contact^. The defect {dosd) cannot account for the production of 
new knowledge, for it only serves to obstruct anything from being 
perceived or known. Defects only obstruct the course of the 
natural sequence of cause and effect", just as fire would destroy the 
natural shooting powers of seeds Moreover, taking the old ex¬ 
ample of the conch-shell-silver, it may be asked how, if there was 
no silver at all objectively present, there could be any knowledge of 
such an absolutely non-existing thing ? Since our awareness can¬ 
not refer to non-existing entities, all forms of awareness must 
guarantee the existence of corresponding objects. What happens in 
the case of the illusion of conch-shell-silver is that there is memory 
of silver previously experienced and the “this,” which is ex¬ 
perienced at the time of the illusion; and it is on account of the de¬ 
fects {dosa) that it is not grasped that the silver is only a memory of 
past experience, while it is only the “this” in front of us that is 
experienced at the time {dosat pramusita-tada^vamarsah)^, 

Vadihamsambuvaha, weighing the various arguments of the 
rival theories of anyathd-khydti and akhydti^ deals with the argu¬ 
ments of the anyathd-khydti view which holds that it is the conch- 
shell that appears as silver. As against the objections raised by such 
a view in opposition to the akhydti view, viz,, if each thing is dif¬ 
ferent from every other thing, how can an illusion be explained as 
being due to the non-apprehension of the difference between the 
silver remembered and the “this” perceived directly in experience? 
Arguing in its favour, he says that the difference which is not 

* indriydnUm prdpya-karitvena aprSpta-rtha-prakdiana nupapatteii. Nydya- 
kulisa, Madras Govt. Oriental MS. No, 4910. 

^ dosdttdTri kdrya-vighdta-mdtra-hetutvena kdryd-ntaro-pajanakatvd-yogdt, na 
ky agni-sarnsprftasya kalamci-vljasya at'ikurn-tpdciane sdmarthyam asts. Ibid. 

® idam iti puro-vastuni anubhavah rajatam iti ca pUrvd-nubhiUa-rajata-visayd 
smriih. Ibid, 
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apprehended here consists of that characteristic which exists in 
things by virtue of which one thing is not confused with or misappre¬ 
hended as another thing, and it is the non-apprehension of this 
differentiating characteristic that causes the misapprehension of 
the conch-sheil as silver {satnsarga-virodhi-midharmya-msesa-rupa- 
bhedd-grahah pravnti-hetuhy. But the real objections to holding 
this ahkydti view of illusion to be ultimately sufficient consists in 
the fact that it cannot do away with the necessity of the synthetic 
operation {samsarga-vydpara) consisting of a thing being regarded 
as such-and-such, as found in all discussions of disputants, in all 
our behaviours and concepts of error and illusion. 'Fhis forces us 
to accept the anyathd-khydti view as an unavoidable and ultimate 
explanation^. Vadihamsambuvaha urges that, since the silver is 
felt to be in that which is only a piece of conch-shell, this must 
imply the imposition of the one on the other (which is the essential 
part of anyathd-khydti). Just as in the real perception of a piece of 
silver the object before us is experienced as silver, so in the conch- 
shell-silver illusion, the object before us is experienced as silver, 

^ Madras Govt. MS, No. 4910. 

* Like the seniors referred to by Ramanuja, Prabhakara also considers all 
knowledge to be valid (yathdrtham sarvam e%>e’ha vijfldnant iti, Prakam^a-pancikd, 
P- 32)1 though the former does so on ontological grounds and the latter on psycho ¬ 
logical and experiential grounds. Sslikanatha, representing Prabhakara view, 
&ays that, whatever is the content of awareness, that alone is known, and at the 
time of the conch-shell-sJlver illusion, what is known is “ this is silver,” but there 
IS no knowledge of conch-shell, since it is not the content of awareness at the 
time. Thus it cannot be said that the illusory knowledge consists of knowing the 
conch-shell as silver, but of the “this ” as silver; for, when there is the knowledge 
of illusory silver, there is no knowledge of conch-shell. What happens in illusory 
perception is that through defects the differentiating characteristics of the conch- 
sneil are not apprehended and the conch-shell is perceived only in its general 
character as an object, Then there is memory of silver, and through a defect in 
the rnental process {mano-doi^dt'^ the silver is not remembered with its original 
association of time and place as that silver which wa.s perceived there, but is simply 
remernbered as an in^age of silver itad-ity-antsa-pardmarsu-vivarjitmri). Though 
t ere is no such definite experience that I remember silver, yet the idea of 
Sliver has to be admitted to be due to memory; for it cannot be due either to per¬ 
ception or to inference or to any other source of knowledge. Thus, through the 
a imination of all other sources of knowledge, silver has to be admitted to be due 
to memory (ananya-gatitafy miriir atrd'vagamyate). On account of the absence 
o- a reeling that 1 remember a past experience, the memory of silver cannot be 
istinguished from a percept; for it is only these facts that distinguish a present 
percept from a reproduced image; and so we fail to differentiate between this 
memory and the actual perception of some object before us (the differentiating 
which are entirely lost to us through defects of sense-organs or 
e ike). On account of the non-apprehension of the distinction, these two dif- 
erent kinds of awareness themselves produce the illusion of a direct and im- 
mte late perception of silver which is not there at the time, and even tempt us to 
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and here also it is the conch-shell that appears as silver. When the 
illusion is dispelled, we say that “this is not silver”; this cannot 
mean the mere presence of the conch-shell, but it must mean the 
denial of the imposition that was made previously. For, if nega¬ 
tions could be treated as positive entities, then there would be no 
difference between positives and negatives (badhyasya vtdhi- 
rupatve tddhi-ni^edha-vyatydsam ca nisedhe badha iti tulydrihat^dtf. 
The akhydti view speaks of non-apprehension of absence of as¬ 
sociation (e.g. of conch-shell-silver, asmnsargdgrahci) to be the 
cause of illusion. It may well be asked, What is this absence of 
association? It cannot be the mere thing itself; for, had it been so, 
we should expect that the thing itself (say the conch-shell) is^ not 
perceived and this alone constitutes error, which is impossible. 
Moreover, the silver is felt to be in front of us as the object we per¬ 
ceive and not as something which we remember. We know that, 
when we perceive illusorily that “this is silver,” there is the per¬ 
ception of a false association (^badhaka-scirnsarga-grahanatn) , but the 
concept of non-apprehension of difference (bheddgraha) mver seems 
to be practically realized in experience. If we inquire into the 
nature of what constitutes falsity or contradiction (e.g. in conch- 
sheli-silver), we find that it is not the fact that a conch-shell when 
burnt becomes ash while silver, when burnt, may be made into a 
finger-ring that constitutes error, but the fact that what was believed 
to be capable of being rendered into a finger-ring by being put into 
cannot be so done {yetdi tV'“iZTig‘uliycikctdt“h€tutciydbhtTHttt{isyci 
‘vyavahdrasya bhasmadietutvako hy atra vise^ah). If this is what is 
really meant by falsehood, it is nothing but the apprehension of the 
cause of one kind of action as being another cause {anya-hetu- 
vyavahdro 'nya-hetutayd'vagatah\ This will be anyathd-khydti\ for, 
if even here it is urged to be non-apprehension of difference, then 


stretch our hands to pick it up, as if there were a real piece of silver before us, 
(See Prakaraiiia-pancikd, Ch. iv, Naya-vlthi.) , 

Sudar 4 ana Suri, commenting on the akhydti view in his Sruta-prakanka in 
connection with his commentary on the yathdrtha-khydti view of RSmanuja s 
seniors, says that the akhydti view has the advantage of superior simplicity or 
the minimum assumption, viz. that in illusion only an indefinite object is seen, 
and the distinction between this and the image roused in memory by it is not 
apprehended. This has to be admitted in all theories of illusion, and in addition 

other assumptions have to be made. ^ .r. • . i r„rc 

^ Nydya-kulisa of V5dihaipsambuvaha RamanujScarya, Govt, Oriental MS. 

No. 4910. 
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the experience in such cases of the belief of one thing as another is 
not explained In all such cases the final appeal must be made to 
experience, which attests all cases of illusion as being the appear¬ 
ance of one thing as another 

But though Vadihams§mbuvahac 5 rya thus tries to support the 
anyathd-khydti view of illusion, yet he does not dismiss the akhydti 
view of error curtly, but admits that it may also properly explain 
facts of illusion, when looked at from another point of view. For, 
if there was not the non-apprehension of difference between silver 
and conch-shell, the conch-shell could not be mistaken as silver. 
So, even in anyathd-khydti^ there is one element of akhydti in¬ 
volved; for in order that one may behave towards a piece of conch- 
shell in the same way as one would do to a piece of silver, it is 
necessary that one should not be able to distinguish between what 
one sees before one and what one remembers. But, 'though the 
negative fact of akhydti^ i.e., non-apprehension of difference, may 
be regarded in many cases as a necessary stage, yet the positive fact 
of association {satnsarga) or synthesis has to be admitted as an in¬ 
dispensable process, connecting the different elements constituting 
a concrete perception. The root-cause of all our behaviour and 
action, being of the nature of synthetic association, it would be 
wrong to suppose that non-apprehension of difference could by 
itself be made a real cause of our actions {na ca mula-hhute samsarga- 
jndne pravrtti-kdrane siddhe tad-upajlvino nirantara-jndnasya 
pravrttihetutvam iti yuktam vaktumy. Although Vadiharnsam- 
buvaha spends all his discussions on the relative strength of 
akhydti and a?iyathd-khydti as probable theories of illusion, yet he 
refers to the view of illusion mentioned by Ramanuja that all things 
are present in all things and that therefore no knowledge is illusory. 
He considers this view as the real and ultimately correct view. But, 
if this were so, all his discussions on the akhydti and anyathd- 
khydti theories of illusion would be futile. VadiharnsSlmbuvaha 
does not, however, attempt to show how, if this theory be admitted, 
the other theories of akhydti or anyathd-khydti could be sup- 

^ yadi cd’tfd’pi bhedd-grahah iarat^am syat tato’bkimdna-insesa-krta-badha- 
vyavasthd na sidhyei. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4910. 

“ hatkam ayam loka~vyavahdro vrtta iti, na hi kaflcid ttpddhim analatnhya loke 
iobda-prayogo'vakalpyate, tasmSdbadhya-badhaka-bhava-nyathd-nupapattyd any- 
othd-khyati-siddhih. Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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ported He further criticizes the anirvacmnya-khydti (iilusion as 
the indescribable creation of, say, the appearance of silver in the 
conch-shell-silver illusion), a view of illusion as held by the Sah- 
karites, in the stereotyped form with which we are already familiar. 

Anant§carya, a writer of the nineteenth century, laid stress on 
the view of illusion which held that all things were contained in all 
things, and hence the perception of conch-shell as silver was neither 
false knowledge nor non-apprehension of the difference between 
what is perceived and what is remembered; for the perception 
“this is silver” is a complex of two perceptions, “this” and 
“silver,” Had not this been a case of actual perception, we should 
not have felt as if we perceived the “this” before us as “silver.” 

The function of dom (defect) was only to hide the conch-shell part 
(mixed up with the silver part) from perception. To say that all 
perceptions have objective entities corresponding to them (yath- 
drlha) does not mean that things are as they are perceived, but it 
means that it is not true that what is perceived has not an objective 
basis corresponding to it^. That sort of ^e/a^-substance which forms 
the material cause of silver certainly exists in the elemental tejas, 
and, the earth-particles forming the material cause of conch-shells 
being present in the elemental earth-substances, these substances 
get mixed in the primitive stage of compounding by trivn-karana, 
and this explains the presence of the objective substratum of silver 
in the illusory perception of silver®. It is evident, argues Anant- 
acarya, that conch-shell cannot appear as silver; for, since conch- 
shell is not silver, how can it appear as silver ? in order properly to 
accTount for the perceptual experience “ this is silver,” it is necessary 
to assume that the two constituents, “this” and “silver,” of the 
complex “this is silver” are both perceptually determined; for it 
is only in this way that one can justify the perception “I perceive 
this silver.” 


’ yady api bhiltilndtri panclkarana-labdha-paraspara-vydptya suktikdyant api 
sddrsydt rajatai-kadeio vidyata era iti siddhantah tathdpi na vidyata iti kftvd 
cintyatevddyi-udaharaiia-prasiddhy-anurodh&ya. Govt. Oriental MSS. No. 4910. 

^ tad-vi?ayaka-jMna-sdmdnyant vik^ydvrt ti-dharma~prakdra katvd-bhdvavad 
iti yathdrtham sarva-vijndnam. Jndna-ydtiiarthya-vSda, MSS. No. 4884. 

® yddrsa-dharmd-vacchinndt tejo'msdd rajatd-ramhhah tadria-dharma- 
vacchinndndm apy amsdndtp mahd-bhutdimake tejasi sattvena sukty-drambhakatd- 
vacchedaka-dharmd-vacchinndndm pdrthiva-bhdgdndm api mahd-prthivydtp 
sattvena tayoii mahd'bhdta-trivj^t-karana-dasdydm eva meland-sambhavdcchukty- 
ddau rajatd-sad-bhdvo-papatteh. Ibid. 

This is an answer to the already noted objection raised by the iSruta-prakdiikd. 
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Failure of theistic proofs. 

The existence of God can be known by the testimony of the 
scriptures {sdstra pramdnaka)^ and by that alone. All other proofs 
which seem to demonstrate the existence of God ultimately fail to 
do so, since suitable counter-arguments may always be successfully 
arrayed to destroy the efficacy of such arguments. 

God cannot be perceived either by any of the sense-organs or 
by the mind; for the former can make known only those objects 
with which they have come in contact, and the latter (excepting in 
the direct communication of feelings like pleasure, pain, etc.) can¬ 
not make external objects known to us without depending on the 
sense-organs. Further, God cannot be perceived by the special 
perception of saints {yogi-pratyaksa ); for these are of the nature of 
memory, and do not convey any facts previously unknown through 
the senses. The saints can perceive only what has been already 
perceived, though these may not be present to the senses at the 
time. Objects too small for the senses cannot be perceived; for 
there cannot be any sense-contact with them. No reason can be 
perceived by means of which a necessary inference could be drawn 
regarding the existence of a supreme person who has a direct 
acquaintance with all things and the power of making them all. 
The ordinary argument that is offered is from effect to cause— 
since the world is “effect” {kdrya), it must have a cause, a maker, 
who has direct acquaintance with all its materials and their utility 
and enjoys them. The v/orld is “effect” because, like all effects, it 
is made up of parts {sdvayava)\ like a healthy human body, there¬ 
fore, it is under the guidance and superintendence of one person 
and one alone. But the point is that the two cases are not analogous. 
The human body is neither produced nor maintained in existence 
by its superintendent, the soul. The production of the body of a 
person is due to the adrsfa (unseen effects of deeds) not only of that 
person, but also of beings who are benefited or in some way con¬ 
nected with it. Its existence as connected parts is due to the union 
of its parts, and does not depend for that on the living person who 
superintends it. Its existence as living is wholly unique and cannot 
be found in the case of the world as a whole. The superintendence 
of one person need not be considered as the invariable cause of all 
movements; for it is well known that many persons unite their 
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efforts to move some heav7 object which could not otherwise be 
moved. 

Moreover, if such a maker of the universe is to be admitted, 
could not the making of the world be better ascribed to one or more 
individual souls? They have a direct acquaintance with the materials 
of the world. It is not necessary that the maker should be ac¬ 
quainted with the inner efficiencies or power of things; for it is 
enough if the objects containing those powers are directly known. 
We see also that in all examples of making, such as the making of a 
jug, a cloth, or the like, the maker is an ordinary human being. 
Since the inference of the existence of a cause of the world is in¬ 
spired by these examples, it will be only fair to assume that the 
maker of the universe belongs to the same class of beings as the 
makers of the ordinary mundane effects, such as a jug or a cloth. 
Thus, instead of assuming a supreme being to be the maker of the 
universe, we might as well assume an individual soul to be the 
maker of the universe. Hence it is difficult to prove the existence 
of God by inference. Ordinarily inferences are applied for the 
knowing of an object which may also be known in other ways, and 
in all such cases the validity of any inference is tested by these. But 
in the case of the application of inference for the knowing of God 
this is not possible; for God cannot be known by any other direct 
or indirect method. So the application of inference is not of any 
use here, since there is nothing which can test the validity of the 
inference or can determine that inference in a particular way and 
in that w'ay alone. Therefore, since all sorts of inferences can be 
made from diverse propositions, it is not possible to determine that 
any particular kind of inference would be more acceptable than any 
other. 

There are some who would still want to support the cosmo¬ 
logical argument on the ground that no less than a supreme person, 
entirely different from the individual persons, could be regarded 
as the maker of this vast universe; for the individuals cannot have 
the power of perceiving subtle things, or things which are ob¬ 
structed from our view, or things which are far away. Thus it is 
necessary to hold that the maker of the universe must be a being of 
unlimited powers. From the effect we infer its cause; and again 
from the nature of the effect we infer the nature of the cause. So, if 
the cause of the universe is to be inferred, then only such a cause 
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can be inferred as really has the unlimited powers required for pro¬ 
ducing such an effect. It is irrelevant to infer such a cause as cannot 
produce it. Also the unessential conditions of ordinary causes need 
not be imported by suggesting that, just as in the case of ordinary 
human beings there must be a body and also instruments by which 
they can operate and produce the effect, so also in the case of the 
supreme cause it might be expected that He should have a body 
and should have instruments by which He could operate. This 
cannot be; for we know that many effects are wrought by sheer 
force of will and desire (sankalpa) and neither will nor desire needs 
a body for its existence, since these are generated not by body, but 
by mind (manas). 1 he existence of manas also is independent of the 
existence of body; for the mind continues to exist even when it is 
dissociated from body. Since limited beings, who are under the 
sway of virtue and vice, are unable to produce this manifold uni¬ 
verse of such wonderful and diverse construction, it has to be ad¬ 
mitted that there exists a supreme person who has done it. More¬ 
over, since the material cause is seen in all known examples to be 
entirely different from the cause as agent or doer, there cannot be 
a Brahman which is both the material cause {Mpdddna-kdrana) 
and the cause as agent {nimitta-kdrana) of this universe. 

To this, however, it may be replied that it is admitted that the 
world is effect and that it is vast, but it is not known that all parts 
of this vast world originated at one time and from one person. Not 
ail jugs are made at one time and by one person. How can any room 
be made for an unknown supreme person and the possibility be 
ruled out that different individual souls, by virtue of special merit 
and special powers,* should at different times create the different 
parts of the world, which now appear as one unified whole created 
by one person at one time? It is quite possible that the different 
parts of the world were created at different times and will similarly 
be destroyed at different times. To imagine the existence of one 
such supreme person who could create all this manifold may well 
be regarded as almost chimerical. From the fact that the world is 
effect all that can be argued is that it must have been produced by 
an intelligent being, but there is nothing to infer that it is neces¬ 
sarily the creation of one intelligent being. This infinite universe 
could not have sprung into being at any one moment, and there is 
no proof that it did so. And, if it came into being gradually, it may 
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well be supposed that there were many intelligent beings who 
brought it into being gradually. Moreover, God, being absolutely 
complete in Himself, could not be conceived as having any need 
to effect such a creation, and He has neither body nor hands with 
which He could create. It is true that mind does not die with the 
body but it is not found in any active state when it is not associated 
with the body. If it is admitted that God has a body, then He can¬ 
not be eternal. If His body could be eternal, though having parts, 
then on the same grounds the world too might be regarded as 
eternal. If the world is admitted to have come into being by His 
mere wish, that would be so strange as to be entirely dissimilar to 
all known cases of cause and effect. So. if one has to argue the ex¬ 
istence of God as cause of the world on the basis of the analogy of 
known causes and effects as experienced by us, and if such a God is 
endowed with all the attributes with which He is generally as¬ 
sociated, and with strange ways of creating this world, He must be 
such a cause as could never be inferred on the basis of the similarity 
of known causes and their modes of creating the effect, 'rhus, God 
can never be proved by inference. His existence has to be admitted 
on the testimony of scriptural texts and of that alone. 

Bhaskara and Ramanuja, 

Every careful reader of Bhaskara and Ramanuja must have 
noticed that Ramanuja was largely indebted for his philosophical 
opinions and views to Bhaskara, and on most topics their doctrines 
are more or less the same. It is possible that Ramanuja was in¬ 
debted for his views to Rodhayana or other Vaisnava writers, but, 
however that may be, his indebtedness to Bhaskara also was very 
great, as a comparative study of the two systems would show. 
However, the two systems are not identical, and there is an im¬ 
portant point on which they disagree. Bhaskara believed that there 
is Brahman as pure being and intelligence, absolutely formless, and 
the causal principle, and Brahman as the manifested effect, the 
world. According to Bhaskara there is no contradiction or dif¬ 
ficulty in such a conception, since all things have such a dual form 
as the one and the many or as unity and difference. “Unity in 
difference” is the nature of all things. Ramiinuja, however, holds 
that difference and unity cannot both be affirmed of the same thing. 
Thus, when we affirm “this is like this,” it is not true, that the same 
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entity is both the subject and the predicate. For example, when 
‘‘this” in the above proposition stands for a cow, the predicate 
“like this” stands for its particular and unique description of 
bodily appearance. The latter is only the attribute of the former and 
determines its nature and character. There is no meaning in assert¬ 
ing the identity of the subject and the predicate or in asserting that 
it is the same entity that in one form as unity is “subject” and in 
another form as difference is the predicate. Bhaskara argues that 
the conditions and the conditioned {avasthd-taadvasthas cd) are not 
wholly different; nor are the substance and its attributes, the cloth 
and the whiteness, entirely different. There are no qualities without 
substance and no substance without qualities. All difference is also 
unity as well. The powers or attributes of a thing are not different 
from it; the fire is the same as its power of burning and illumin¬ 
ating, So everything is both unity and difference, and neither of 
them may be said to be wholly reducible to the other. But RSma- 
nuja maintains that all propositions are such that the predicate is 
an attribute of the subject. The same attributive view is applicable 
to all cases of genus and species, cause and effect, and universals 
and individuals. The “difference” and the “unity” are not two 
independent forms of things which are both real; but the “dif¬ 
ference” modifies or qualifies the nature and character of the 
“unity,” and this is certified by all our experience of complex or 
compound existence^. According to Ramanuja the affirmation of 
both unity and difference of the same entity is self-contradictory. 
The truth of “difference” standing by itself is not attested by ex¬ 
perience; for the difference of quality, quantity, etc., always modi¬ 
fies the nature and character of the subject as “unity,” and it is this 
alone that is experienced by us. 

Bhaskara urges that, though there is the twofold Brahman as 
the manifested many and as the immanifested formless identity of 
pure being and intelligence, it is only the latter that is the object of 
our highest knowledge and worship. Ramanuja, however, denies 
this formless and differenceless Brahman and believes in the 
qualified complex Brahman as the transcendent and immanent God 
holding within Him as His body the individual souls and the world 
of matter. Regarding the relation of Brahman and the individual 
souls (jtva) Bhaskara says that a itva is nothing but Brahman 

^ Vddi^traya^khandana. 
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narrowed by the limitations of the mind substance {antahkarano- 
padhy-avacchinna). When it is said that jiva is a part {amia) of 
Brahman, it is neither in the sense of part or of cause that the word 
^*a7nsa” is used, but in the technical sense of being limited by the 
limitation ol mind. This limitation is not false or unreal, and it is on 
account of it that the individual souls are atomic. According to 
Ramanuja “diiference*’ is felt as a result of ignorance and the 
difference is therefore unreal. With Ramanuja the identity of 
Brahman with the individual souls is the last word. The apparent 
difference of imperfection, finiteness, etc., between the individual 
souls and the perfection and infiniteness of Brahman is due to 
ignorance {avidyd), and is found to be false as soon as the souls 
realize themselves to be fonning the body of Brahman itself. 
“Difference” as such has no reality according to Ramanuja, but 
only modifies and determines the character of the identical subject 
to which it refers, T!'he subject and its character are identical. 
Bhaskara considers identity and difference as two modes, both of 
which are alike independently true, though they are correlated to 
each other. In criticism of Bhaskara it is said that, if the limitations 
of Brahman were also tme, then they would wholly limit Brahman, 
since it has no parts, and thus it would be polluted in its entirety. 
This objection to Bhaskara’s view in some of its subtle aspects is 
made with dialectical skill by Ramanuja But it does not appear that 
it has much force against Bhaskara, if we admit his logical claim 
that unity and plurality, cause and effect, are two modes of ex¬ 
istence of the same reality and that both the.se forms are equally 
real. It does not seem that the logical position of Bhaskara has been 
sufficiently refuted. 

Ramanuja also speaks of Brahman as being identical with in¬ 
dividual souls or the material world and yet different therefrom, 
but only in the sense in which a character or a part may be said to 
be at once identical with and different from the substance possess¬ 
ing the character or the whole to which the part is said to belong. 
Die individual souls and the inanimate creation cannot stand by 
themselves independently, but only as parts of Brahman. So from 
the fact that they are parts of Brahman their identity {abheda) with 
Brahman becomes as primary- as their difference (hheda)y inasmuch 


* Ramanuja s Bh^sya, pp. 265, 266, with the Sruta-prakahka, Nirnayasagara 
Press, Bombay. 1916. > . ^ a 
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as the substance may be considered to be different from its attri¬ 
butes^. The main difference that remains on this point between 
Bh^skara and RSmanuja is this, that Bhaskara does not think it 
necessary to introduce the conception of body and parts, or sub¬ 
stance and attributes. According to his doctrine Brahman is 
immanent and transcendent at the same time, identity and dif¬ 
ference can be affirmed of a thing at one and the same time; and 
this can be illustrated from the cases of cause and effect, or sub¬ 
stance and attributes, etc. 

Ontological position of RamAnuja’s Philosophy. 

I’he entire universe of wondrous construction, regulated 
throughout by wonderful order and method, has sprung into being 
from Brahman, is maintained by Him in existence, and will also 
ultimately return to Him. Brahman is that to the greatness of 
which there is no limitation. Though the creation, maintenance and 
absorption of the world signify three different traits, yet they do 
not refer to different substances, but to one substance in which 
they inhere. His real nature is, however, His changeless being and 
His eternal omniscience and His unlimitedness in time, space and 
character. Referring to Sankara’s interpretation of this suita (l. 1. 
2), Ramanuja says that those who believe in Brahman as character¬ 
less {nirvisesa) cannot do justice to the interpretation of this attri¬ 
bute of Brahman as affirmed in Brahma-sutra I. i. 2; for instead of 
stating that the creation, maintenance and absorption of the world 
are from Brahman, the passage ought rather to say that the illusion 
of creation, maintenance, and absorption is from Brahman. But 
even that would not establish a characterless Brahman; for the 
illusion would be due to ajndna, and Brahman would be the mani- 
fester of all ajMna. This it can do by virtue of the fact that it is of 
the nature of pure illumination, which is different from the concept 
of materiality, and, if there is this difference, it is neither character¬ 
less nor without any difference^, 

^'his raises an important question as regards the real meaning 

^ jlvavat-'pTthak-siddhy-anarha-'Viiesa'^atvena acid^vastuno brahmd^miatvatn; 
visi^ta-va^tV'-eka-desatvena abheda-'Vyavahdro mukhyali^ vise^apa -^visesyayo^ 
5varupa-‘svabhdva->bhedena bheda-vyavahdrd*pi mukhyafi. ^rJ-^hkafya^ iiL 2 . 28. 

® jagaj-*janmddi^bhramo yatas tad brahme’ ti $vot^prek^d'-pak^e^pi na nirvisesa^ 
vastu^siddhihy etc. Ibid, i. 1,2* 
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of Sankara’s interpretation of the above sutra. Did he really mean, 
as he is apparently stated by RainSnuja, to have said, that that 
from which there is the illusion of creation, etc,, of the world is 
Brahman? Or did he really mean Brahman and Brahman by itself 
alone is the cause of a real creation, etc., of the world? Sankara, 
as is well known, was a commentator on the Brahma-sutras and the 
Upanisads, and it can hardly be denied that there are many pas¬ 
sages in these which would directly yield a theistic sense and the 
sense of a real creation of a real world by a real God. Sa.nkara had 
to explain these passages, and he did not always use strictly abso¬ 
lutist phrases; for, as he admitted three kinds of existence, he could 
talk in all kinds of phraseology, but one needed to be warned of the 
phraseology that Sankara had in view at the time, and this was not 
always done, 'Fhe result has been that there are at least some pas¬ 
sages which appear by themselves to be realistically theistic, others 
which are ambiguous and may be interpreted in both ways, and 
others again which are professedly absolutist. But, i£ the testimony 
of the great commentators and independent writers of the Safikara 
school be taken, Sankara’s doctrine should be explained in the 
purely monistic sense, and in that alone. Brahman is indeed the 
unchangeable infinite and absolute ground of the emergence, main¬ 
tenance and dissolution of all world-appearance and the ultimate 
truth underlying it. But there are two elements in the appearance 
of the world-phenomena~-the ultimate ground, the Brahman, the 
only being and truth in them, and the element of change and 
diversity, the mdyd —by the evolution or transformation of which 
the appearance of “the many” is possible. But from passages like 
those found in Sankara’s bhdsyu on the BT(ihiTiii’‘Sutrdy 1.1.2, it might 
appear as if the world-phenomena are no mere appearance, but are 
real, inasmuch as they are not merely grounded in the real, but are 
emanations from the real ‘ the Brahman. But, strictly speaking, 
Brahman is not alone the updddna or the material cause of the 
world, but with avidyd is the material cause of the world, and such 
a world is grounded in Brahman and is absorbed in Him. Vacaspati, 
in his Bhdmatt on Sankara’s bhdsya on the same mtra {Brahtna- 
sutra, I. I. 2), makes the same remark^. Praka^atman, in his Panca- 
pddikd-vivarana, says that the creative functions here spoken of do 

1 avidyd-sahita-brahno'paddnatn jagat hrahmat^y a^asti tatraiyva ca liyate. 
Bhafnat% i. i. z. 
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not essentially appertain to Brahman and an inquiry into the nature 
of Brahman does not mean that he is to be known as being associated 
with these qualities ^ Bhaskara had asserted that Brahman had 
transformed Himself into the world-order, and that this was a real 
transformation— panndma —a transformation of His energies into 
the manifold universe. But Praka^atman, in rejecting the view of 
pcLrtndfnOj says that, even though the world-appearance be of the 
stuff of mdyd^ since this mdyd is associated with Brahman, the world- 
appearance as such is never found to be contradicted or negated or 
to be non-existing—it is only found that it is not ultimately reaP. 
Mdyd is supported in Brahman; and the world-appearance, being 
transformations of mdydy is real onl) as such transformations. It is 
grounded also in Brahman, but its ultimate reality is only so far as 
this ground or Brahman is concerned. So far as the world-appear¬ 
ances are concerned, they are only relatively real as mdyd trans¬ 
formations. The conception of the joint causality of Brahman and 
mdyd may be made in three ways; that mdyd and Brahman are like 
two threads twisted together into one thread; or that Brahman, with 
mdyd as its power or sakti, is the cause of the world; or that Brah¬ 
man, being the support of mdyd, is indirectly the cause of the worlds 
On the latter two views mdyd being dependent on Brahman, the 
work of mdyd —the world—is also dependent on Brahman; and on 
these two views, by an interpretation like this, pure Biahman 
(Juddka-brahma) is the cause of the world. Saiwajnatma muni, who 
also thinks that pure Brahman is the material cause, conceives the 
function of mdyd not as being joint material cause with Brahman, 
but as the instrument or the means through which the causality of 
pure Brahman appears as the manifold and diversity of the uni¬ 
verse. But even on this view the stuff of the diversity is the mdyd, 
though such a manifestation of mdyd would have been impossible 
if the ground-cause, the Brahman, had been absent In discerning 
the nature of the causality of Brahman, Prakasatman says that the 
monistic doctrine of Vedanta is upheld by the fact that apart from 


- ^^^o-vtdha~kdrya~knySvesdtnmkatvatp. tat~prasat>a-sakty-dtmakatvam 

va jtjndsya-vi^uddha-brahmdntargatam hhavitim arhatu Paiica-padikd-vivarana 

p. aos. ■ ’ 

* ^‘^opadhau abhdva-vydvritatvdt sarve ca sopOdhika-dhcmndh svd- 

srayopadhau ah&dhyatayd satyd bhavanti srftir apt svarUpena na bddhyate kintu 
parama-rthd-rntyaWa-ypsena. Ibid. p. 206. a Ibid. p. 2iz. 

by Ramatlrt^ commentary Anvaydrtha-prakdiikd 
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the cause there is nothing in the effect which can be expressed or 
described {upaddna-vyatirekena kdryasya anirupanad advttiyatdy. 
Thus, in all these various ways in which Sankara’s philosophy has 
been interpreted, it has been universally held by almost all the 
followers of Sankara that, though Brahman was at bottom the 
ground-cause yet the stuff of the world was not of real Brahman 
material, but of mdydi and, though all the diversity of the world has 
a relative existence, it has no reality in the true sense of the term in 
which Brahman is real®. Sankara himself says that the omniscience 
of Brahman consists in its eternal power of universal illumination 
or manifestation {yasya hi sarm^m^aydvabhdsana-ksamam jMnam 
nityam asti). Though there is no action or agency involved in this 
universal consciousness, it is spoken of as being a knowing agent, 
just as the sun is spoken of as burning and illuminating, though the 
sun itself is nothing but an identity of heat and light {pratatausnya- 
prakdsepi savitari dahati prakdmyatUi sv&tantrya-vyapadeia- 
daTsandt...evam asaty api jhdna-karmani Brahmanas tad aik^ata 
iti kartrtva-vyapadeia-darsandt). Before the creation of the world 
what becomes the object of this universal consciousness is the in¬ 
definable name and form which cannot be ascertained as “this” or 
“that”®. The omniscience of Brahman is therefore this universal 
manifestation, by which all the creations of maja become the know- 
able contents of thought. But this manifestation is not an act of 
knowledge, but a permanent steady light of consciousness by which 
the unreal appearance of mdyd flash into being and are made known 

Ramanuja’s view is altogetlier different. He discards the view 
of Sankara, that the cause alone is true and that all effects are false. 

^ Patica-pSdika-vivaravut, p. aax. 

* PrakasStman refers to several ways in which the relation of Brahman and 
m&ya has been conceived, e.g. Brahman has tnaya as His power, and the indi¬ 
vidual souls are all associated with crvidya ; Brahman as reflected in maya and 
fliadyJis the cause of theworld {tndyd-vidyd-pratibimbitaijt brahma jagat-kara^iam} ; 
pure Brahman is immortal, and individual souls are associated with avidya\ 
individual souls have their own illusions of the world, and these through simi¬ 
larity appear to be one permanent world; Brahman undergoes an apparent trans¬ 
formation through His own avidya. But in none of these views is the world 
regarded as a real emanation from Brahman. Pahca^pddikd-vwaratfa, p. 232. 

Regarding the question as to how Bi ahman could be the cause of beginning¬ 
less Vedas, PrakasStman explains it by 8uppo.sing that Brahman was the under¬ 
lying reality by which all the Vedas imposed on it were manifested. Ibid. pp. 203, 
231. 

• kirit puma tat-karmaf yat prdg-utpatter fiDara-jHdrutsya visayo bhavaati. 
tattv&nyaWdbhySm anirvacantye ndma-rUpe avySkfie vydciklrpte iti brSma^> 
lSaiikara~bhdfya, I. 1. 5. 
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One of the reasons adduced for the falsity of the world of effects is 
that the effects do not last. This does not prove their falsehood, but 
only their destructible or non-eternal nature {anityatva). When a 
thing apparently existing in a particular time and space is found to 
be non-existing at that time or in that space, then it is said to be 
false; but, if it is found to be non-existing at a different place and at 
a different time, it cannot be called false, it is only destructible or 
non-eternal. It is wrong to suppose that a cause cannot suffer trans¬ 
formation; for the associations of time, space, etc., are new ele¬ 
ments which bring in new factors which would naturally cause such 
transformation. The effect-thing is neither non-existent nor an 
illusion; for it is perceived as existing in a definite time and place 
after its production from the cause until it is destroyed. There is 
nothing to show that such a perception of ours is wrong. All the 
scriptural texts that speak of the world’s being identical with Brah¬ 
man are true in the sense that Brahman alone is the cause of the 
world and that the effect is not ultimately different from the cause. 
When it is said that a jug is nothing but clay, what is meant is that 
it is the clay that, in a specific and particular form or shape, is called 
a jug and performs the work of carrying water or the like; but, 
though it does so, it is not a different substance from clay. The jug 
is thus a state of clay itself, and, when this particular state is changed, 
we say that the effect-jug has been destroyed, though the cause, the 
clay, remains the same. Production {utpatti) means the destruction 
of a previous state and the formation of a new state. The substance 
remains constant through all its states, and it is for this reason that 
the causal doctrine, that the effect exists even before the operation 
of causal instruments, can be said to be true. Of course, states or 
forms which were non-existent come into being; but, as the states 
have no existence independently from the substance in which they 
appear, their new appearance does not affect the causal doctrine 
that the effects are already in existence in the cause. So the one 
Brahman has transformed Himself into the world, and the many 
souls, being particular states of Him, are at once one with Him and 
yet have a real existence as His parts or states. 

The whole or the Absolute here is Brahman, and it is He who 
has for His body the individual souls and the material world. When 
Brahman exists with its body, the individual souls and the material 
world in a subtler and finer form, it is called the “cause” or Brah- 
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man in the causal state {kdrundvasthu). When it exists with its body, 
the world and souls in the ordinary manifested form, it is called 
Brahman in the effect state {kmyavasthdp. Those who think that 
the effect is false cannot say that the effect is identical with the 
cause; for with them the world which is false cannot be identical 
with Brahman which is real 2. Ramanuja emphatically denies the 
suggestion that there is something like pure being iscin-in&ttci)^ more 
ultimately real than God the controller with His body as the 
material world and individual souls in a subtler or finer state as 
cause, as he also denies that God could be regarded as pure being 
(san-mdtra)\ for God is always possessed of His infinite good 
qualities of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. Ramanuja thus sticks 
to his doctrine of the twofold division of matter and the individual 
souls as forming parts of God, the constant inner controller (cintar- 
yamin) of them both. He is no doubt a sat^kdrya-vaditiy but his 
sat-kdrya-vdda is more on the Saipkhya line than on that of the 
VedSnta as interpreted by Sankara. The effect is only a changed 
state of the cause, and so the manifested world of matter and souls 
forming the body of God is regarded as effect only because previous 
to such a manifestation of these as effect they existed in a subtler 
and finer form. But the differentiation of the parts of God as matter 
and soul always existed, and there is no part of Him which is truer 
or more ultimate than this. Here Ramanuja completely parts com¬ 
pany with BhSskara, For according to Bhaskara, though God as 
effect existed as the manifested world of matter and souls, there was 
also God as cause, Who was absolutely unmanifested and undif¬ 
ferentiated as pure being (san-rndtra). God, therefore, always 
existed in this His tripartite form as matter, soul and their con¬ 
troller, and the primitive or causal state and the state of dissolution 
meant only the existence of matter and souls in a subtler or finer state 
than their present manifest form. But RamSnuja maintains that, as 
there is difference between the soul and the body of a person, and as 
the defects or deficiencies of the body do not affect the soul, so there is 
a marked difference between God, the Absolute controller, and His 
body, the individual souls and the world of matter, and the defects 

^ Sn-bh&sya, pp. 444, 454, Bombay ed,, 1914- • u 

* This objecrion of Ramanuja, however, is not valid; for accordmg to it the 
underlying reality in the effect is identical with the cause. But there thus truth 
in the criticism, that the doctrine of the “identity of cause and effect” has to be 
given a special and twisted meaning for Sankara’s view. 
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of the latter cannot therefore affect the nature of Brahman. Thus, 
though Brahman has a body, He is partless {niravay ava) and 
absolutely devoid of any karma\ for in ail His determining efforts 
He hSvS no purpose to serve. He is, therefore, wholly unaffected by 
all faults and remains pure and perfect in Himself, possessing end¬ 
less beneficent qualities. 

In his Vedartha-samgraha and Veddnia-dipa, RSmanuja tried 
to show how, avoiding Sankara’s absolute monism, he had also to 
keep clear of the systems of Bhaskara and of his own former teacher 
Yadavapraka^a. He could not side with Bhaskara, because Bh5s- 
kara held that the Brahman was associated with various conditions 
or limitations by which it suffered bondage and with the removal 
of which it was liberated. He could also not agree with Yadava- 
praka^a, who held that Brahman was on the one hand pure and on 
the other hand had actually transformed itself into the manifold 
world. Both these views would be irreconcilable with the Upani- 
§adic texts. 

Venkatanatha’s treatment of pramdna. 

As the nihilistic Buddhists {sunya-vddi or mddhyamikd) are 
supposed to deny the valid existence of any fact or proposition, so 
the l^ankarites also may be supposed to suspend their judgment on 
all such questions. In the preliminary portions of his Khan^ana- 
khanda-khddya, in answer to the question whether all discussions 
(kathd) must presuppose the previous admission of validity and 
invalidity as really referring to facts and propositions, Sriharsa says 
that no such admission is indispensable; for a discussion can be 
conducted by the mutual agreement of the contending persons to 
respect certain principles nf reality or unreality as decided by the 
referee (madhyastha) of the debate, without entering into the ques¬ 
tion of their ultimate validity. Even if validity or invalidity of 
certain principles, facts, or propositions, were admitted, then also 
the mutual agreement of the contending persons to these or other 
principles, as ruled by the referee, would be aq indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to all discussions^. As against these views Venkatanatha, 

^ na ca pratndnddln&m sattS*pi ittham eoa tahhyam artgikartum ucitH; tddria- 
^yavahdra-niyama-mdtremaiva katha-pravptty-upapatteh. pramdnddi-sattdm ab- 
hyupetyd*pi taihd-^yyavah&ra^niymm-vyatirehe kathd-ptavrttim vind tattva- 
nir^yasya jayasya vd ahkila$itasya kathakayor aparyavmdndt, etc. Kha^i^na- 
khani^a-hkddya, p. 35, 
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the best-reputed philosopher bf the Ramanuja school, seeks to de¬ 
termine the necessity of the adiriission of validity (prdmdnya) or 
invalidity (it-ptdtndnya) as naturally belonging to certain propor¬ 
tions or facts, as a preliminary to our quest of truth or objective and 
knowable facts. If the distinction of valid and invalid propositions 
is not admitted, then neither can any thesis be established, nor can 
practical ajffairs run on. But, though in this way the distinction 
between valid and invalid propositions has to be admitted on the 
basis of its general acceptance by people at large, yet their real 
nature has still to be examined. Those who deny such a distinction 
can have four alternative views, viz. that all propositions are valid, 
that all propositions are invalid, that all propositions mutually 
contradict one another, or that all propositions are doubtful. If all 
propositions are valid, then the negation of such a proposition is 
also valid, which is self-contradictory j if they are ail invalid, then 
even such a proposition is invalid and hence no invalidity can be 
asserted. As to the third alternative, it may be pointed out that in¬ 
valid propositions can never contradict the valid ones. If one valid 
proposition restricts the sphere of another valid proposition, this 
does not mean contradiction. A valid proposition has not to depend 
on other propositions for making its validity realized; for a valid 
proposition guarantees its own validity. Lastly, if you doubt every¬ 
thing, at least you do not doubt that you doubt; so then you are not 
consistent in saying that you doubt everything; for at least in one 
point you are certain, viz. that you doubt eveiythingL Thus it has 
to be admitted that there are two classes of propositions, valid and 
invalid. But, though the general distinction between valid and 
invalid propositions be admitted, yet proper inquiry, investigation, 
or examination, is justified in attempting to determine whether any 
particular proposition is valid or invalid. That only is called a 
pramdtm which leads to valid knowledge.^ In the case of perception, 
for example, those which would lead to valid knowledge would be 
defectless eyes, mind-contact as attention, proper proximity of the 
object, etc., and these would jointly constituteBut in the 

^ This remark naturally reminds one of Descartes—-foryom sandigdham iti te 
nipufj^asydsti ni^cayaft, samsayai ca na sandigdhali sandigdhSdvcdta-vSdina^i. 
Nydya-pariiuddhi. p. 34. Chowkhamba s.s. 

* A distinction is here made between karana-prdmdifya and mraya-pramat^ya 
ipramdirayasya isvarapa prdmdtjyam anglhftam). Nydya-sdra commentary on 
Nydya-^pariiuddhi by ^Inivasa, p. 35 - 
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case of testimony it is the faultlessness of the speaker that consti¬ 
tutes the validity of the knowledge. The scriptures are valid because 
they have been uttered by God, Who has the right knowledge of 
things. The validity of the Vedas is not guaranteed by absence of 
defect in our instruments of knowledge. Whatever that may be, 
the ultimate determination of pramdna is through pramd, or right 
knowledge. That by which one can have right knowledge is pra¬ 
mdna. Vedas are valid, because they are uttered by God, Who has 
right knowledge. So it is the rightness of knowledge that ultimately 
determines the validity of pramdna^. 

Vatsya Srinivasa, a successor of Vehkatanatha of the Ramanuja 
school, defines pramdna as the most efficient instrument amongst a 
collocation of causes forming the immediate, invariable and un¬ 
conditional antecedents of any right knowledge {pramd). Thus, in 
the case of perception, for example, the visual organ is a pramdna 
which leads to right visual knowledge, through its intermediary 
active operation {avdntara-vydpdra) —the sense-contact of the eye 
with its objects®, Jayanta, the celebrated Nyaya writer, had, how¬ 
ever, expressed a different view on the point in his Nydya-manjari. 
He held that no member in a collocation of causes producing the 
effect could be considered to be more efficient or important than 
the other members, The efficiency (atisaya) of the causal instru¬ 
ments means their power of producing the effect, and that power 
belongs to all the members jointly in the collocation of causes; so 
it is the entire collocation of causes producing right knowledge that 
is to be admitted as its instrument or pramdna^. Even subject and 
object cannot be regarded as more important; for they manifest 
themselves only through the collocating causes producing the de¬ 
sired relation between the subject and the object^. With Nyaya this 

^ kara%ia-pram 3 nyasya dhaya-prarndnyosya ca jilSna-pramd 7 ,iyd-dhlna-jfla»a~ 
IvGt tad ubhaya-prdmdnya-siddhy-artham api jndna-prSmanyam eva vicdranlyam. 
Nydyasdra, p. 35, 

* pramd-karanam pramdnam ity uktam dcdryaifi siddhdnta-sdre pramo-^ 
tpadaka-samagrl-madhye yad atUayena pramd-gutiakarri tat tasyd^i kdrai^am; 
atiiayas ca vydpdrah, yad dht yad janayiivaiva yadjanayet tat tatra tasydvdntara- 
vydpdrah. sdk^dtkdri-pramdyd indriyatp kdranam indnyd~rtha-saifiyogo ’vdntara- 
vydpdrab. Ham§nuja, Siddhdnta-sanigraha, Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4988. 

sa ca sdmagry-antar-gaiasya na kasyacid ekasya kdrakasya kathayitum 
pdrycie, sdmagryds tu so’tiiayah sutiacah sannihitd cet sdmagrl mnipannam eva 
phaUtm iti. Nydya-maHjarl, p. 13. 

* ^dlialya~prasada‘lahdha -pramiii-sambandha-nibandhanallt pramdtf~pramey- 
oyor mukkya-svarUpa-ldhhaii. Ibid. p. 14. 
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collocation of causes consists of ideational and non-ideational 
[bodhahodha-svabhdva) factors^ 

If the view of the Veddnta-paribhdsd is to be accepted, then the 
^ahkarite view also is very much like the Ramanuja view on this 
point; for both Dharmarajadhvarindra and Ramakrsna agree in de¬ 
fining pramdna as the instrument of right knowledge. In the case 
of visual perception or the like the visual or the other sense organs 
are regarded as pramdna\ and the sense-contact is regarded as the 
operation of this instrument. 

The difference between the Nyaya view and the Ramanuja view 
consists in this, that, while the Nyaya gives equal importance to all 
members of the collocation, the Ramanuja view distinguishes that 
only as the instrumental cause which is directly associated with the 
active operation {vydpdra). Even the Sahkarites agree with such a 
productive view of knowledge; for, though they believe conscious¬ 
ness to be eternal and unproduced, yet they also believe the states 
of consciousness (yrtti-jndna) to be capable of being produced. 
Both the Ramanuja and the Sankara beliefs accept the productive 
view of knowledge in common with the Nyaya view, because vVith 
both of them tinere is the objective world standing outside the sub¬ 
ject, and perceptual knowledge is produced by the sense-organs 
when they are in operative contact with the external objects. 
A distinction, however, is made in the Ramanuja school between 
kdrana (cause) and haram (important instrument), and that cause 
which is directly and intimately associated with certain operations 
leading to the production of the effect is called a karana It is for 
this reason that, though the Ramanuja view may agree regarding 
the sdmagri, or collocation as causes, in some sense it regards only 
the sense-organ as the chief instrument; the others are accessories 
or otherwise helpful to production. 

There are Buddhists also who believe that it is the joint colloca¬ 
tion of mental and extra-mental factors of the preceding moment 
which produce knowledge and external events of the later moment; 
but they consider the mental factors to be directly producing know¬ 
ledge, whereas the extra-mental or external objects are mere ac¬ 
cessories or exciting agents. Knowledge on this view is determined 

' hodh^-bodha-svabhdvd sSmagri prama^fam. Nydya-manjatl, p. 15. 

® tat-kdra^dndm madhye yad atikayma kdryotp&dakam tat karat^ant. Rdmd- 
nuja-siddhSnta’^satfigraha. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4988. 
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a priori from within, though the influence of the external objects is 
not denied. With reference to the operation of causality in the ex¬ 
ternal world, they believe that, though the mental elements of the 
present moment influence them as accessories, immediate causal 
operation is to be sought among the external objects themselves. 
The mental and extra-mental elements of the preceding moment 
jointly determine every phenomenon of the later moment in the 
world, whether mental or physical; but in the determination of the 
occurrence of knowledge, the mental factors predominate, and the 
external factors are accessories. In the determination of external 
phenomena mental elements are accessories and the external causes 
are immediate instruments. Thus, in the production of knowledge, 
though the specific external objects may be regarded as accessory 
causes, their direct and immediate determinants are mental 
elements^. 

The idealistic Buddhists, the vijMna-vddins, who do not dis¬ 
tinguish between ideas and their objects, consider that it is the 
formless ideas that assume different forms as “blue,” “red,” etc.; 
for they do not believe in any external objects other than these 
ideas, and so it is these ideas in diverse forms and not the sense- 
organs or other collocations which are called pramdnas. No dis¬ 
tinction is here made between prarndna and pramdna-phala or the 
result of the process oipramdna^. They, however, fail to explain the 
difference that exists between the awareness and its object. 

The Mimdnuaka school of Kumarila thinks that, following the 
soul-sense-mind-object contact, there is a process or an act (jndna- 
vydpdra) which, though not directly perceived, has to be accepted 
as an operation which immediately leads to the manifestation of 
objects of knowledge (artha-drffatd or zdfaya-^prakdsata). It is this 
unperceived, but logically inferred, act of knowledge or jndna- 

^ jfldna-jamnam jndnam upddana-kSrat^am arthafi sahakari-^kSrapatn artha- 
janmani ca artha upaddna-kara^am jfldnwri sahakSri-kdratfam. Nydya-maHjarlf 

The objection against this view as raised by Jayanta is this, that, if both 
mental and physical entities and events are determined by the joint operation of 
1 mental-physical entities of the preceding moments, we ask what determines the 
1 fact that one is mental and the other physical, that one is perceiver and the other 
i perceived. 

» ■ nirdkdrasya hodha-rupasya ntla-pi:tddy~aneka-vifaya-sddhdrapatvdd jana- 

Mtvasya ca cakfur -ddav apt bhdvmd'tiprasa'figdt tad-dkdratva-krtam eva jUdwt^ 

, bartna-niyamam avagacckantaft sdkdra-vijfidnatfi pramdpam.. .arthas tu sdk&ra- 
jfidna-vddino na samasty cvo. Ibid. p. i6. 
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vydpdra that is called pramdna^. Jayanta, of course, would not 
tolerate such an unperceived operation or act of knowledge; for, 
according to Nyaya, the only kind of action that is accepted is the 
molecular motion or vibration [parispanda or calana) produced by a 
collocation of causes (kdraka-cakra)^. 

The Jains, however, repudiate the idea of the combined 
causality of the collocation, or of any particular individual cause 
such as any sense-organ, or any kind of sense-contact with re¬ 
ference to sense-knowledge, or of any other kind of knowledge. 
Thus Prabhacandra contends in his Prameya-kaniala-mdrtaTda 
that none of the so-called individual causes or collocations of causes 
can lead to the production of knowledge. For knowledge is wholly 
independent and self-determined in leading us to our desired ob¬ 
jects or keeping us away from undesirable objects, and in no sense 
can we attribute it to the causal operation of the sense-organs or 
collocations of sense-organs and other entities. Thus knowledge 
(jndna) should itself be regarded as pramdna, leading us to our 
desired objects ^ 

The whole point in these divergent views regarding pramdnas 
consists in the determination of the nature of the relation of the 
sense-organs, the objects and other accessory circumstances to the 
rise of knowledge. As we have seen, knowledge is in the Ramanuja 
view regarded as the product of the operation of diverse causal 
entities, among which in the case of sense-perception the sense- 
organs play the most important, direct and immediate part. Both 
the Jains and the idealistic Buddhists (though they have important 
and most radical differences among themselves) agree in holding 
the view of self-determination of knowledge independent of the 
sense-organs or the operation of objective entities which become 
the objects of knowledge and are revealed by it. 

^ nanyatha hy artha-sadbh&vo drftafy sann upapadyate 

jhdnam cennetyatah pascdt prarndfiam upajdyate, 

Sloka-vdrttika, Smya-vdda, 178, 

Jayanta also says phaldnumeyo jfiana-vydpSro jndnddi-iahda-vdcyah pranidnam. 
Nydya-maiijarl, p. 17. 

® lasjndi kdrafut-cakre^a calatd janyate phalam, 

na punas calandd anyo xydpdra upalabhyate. Ibid. p. 20, 

* lato'nya-nirapek^atayd svdrtha-paricchinnant sddhakatamatvdt jndnatn eva 
pramS^am, Prameya-kamala-mdrtax^, p. 5. 
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Venkatanatha’s treatment of Doubt. 

Venkatanatha defines doubt as the appearance of two or more 
alternatives (which are in themselves incompatible) owing to the 
non-perception of their specific contradictory qualities and the per¬ 
ception of some general characteristics common to them both; e.g. 
when a tall thing only is seen, which may be either a man or a 
stump, both of which it could not be, they being entirely different 
from one another. So the two alternatives are not to be entirely 
different, and from what is seen of the object it cannot be known 
that it must be the one and not the other, and this causes the doubt. 
Venkatanatha tries to justify this analysis of doubt by referring to 
other earlier authorities who regarded doubt as an oscillating ap¬ 
prehension in which the mind goes from one alternative to another 
{dold-vegcvad atta sphuTana-kfatnoLh^^ since it would be contra¬ 
dictory that the same object should be two different things at the 
same time. The author of the Atma-uddhi has therefore described 
it as the loo.se contact of the mind with two or more things in quick 
succession {bahubhir-yugapud a-drdha-sainyogah). Doubt may arise 
either from the apprehension of common characteristics- such as 
from tallness, whether the object perceived be a tree-stump or a 
man—or from not having been able to decide between the relative 
strength of the various opposite and different possibilities suggested 
by what is perceived or otherwise known {a-grhyamdna-bala- 

tdratamya'-viTuddhd~HBkci-jfid.pako-pasthdpan£iifi iha-vipratipattih). 

So, whenever there are two or more possibilities, none of which can 
be ruled out without further verification, there is doubt 

^ The Nyaya analysis of doubt, as found in VatsydyarKfs bhd^ya, 1.11. 23, is as 
follows; When the common characteristics o£ two possible things are noticed, 
but not the specific quality which would decide tor the one or the other, me 
anguish of the mind in determining or deciding in favour of the one or the o^her 
is called doubt. Doubt may also arise from conflicting opinions {mpratipattef}), 
e.g., some say that there is a soul, while others hold that there is no soul- * 

may also arise from the perception of determining qualities (production mrough 
division, vibhagajatva) which a thing (e.g. sound') has in common w'lth other 
things (e.g. substance, attributes, and actions). Doubt may arise from perception 
of things which may he illusorily perce ived even when non-existent (e.g. water m 
mirage), out of a desire for certainty and also from, a non-perception oi things 
(which may yet be there, though non-evident), out of a desire to discover some 
traits by which one could be certain whether the thing was there or tiot. - he 
special contribution of Venkatanatha consists in giving a general analysis of doubt 
as a state of the mind instead of the specification of the five specific forms ot 
doubt. Venkatanatha points out that doubt need not be of five kinds only but 
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Thus, doubt arises between a true and a false perception as 
when I perceive a face in the mirror, but do not know whether it is 
a real face or not until it is decided by an attempt to feel it by 
touch. So, between valid and invalid inference, when I judge from 
smoke that the hill is on fire, and yet through not perceiving any 
light doubt that it is on fire; between opposition of scriptural texts, 
‘fwa has been said to be different from Brahman and to be one 
with it,” whether then the jwa is different from Brahman or one 
with it; between conflicting authorities (e.g. the Vaisepka philo¬ 
sophers and the Upanisadic doctrines) such as “are the senses 
material or are they the products of the ego?” Between perception 
and inference (e.g. in the case of the illusory^ perception of yellow 
conch-sheli, the perceiving of it as yellow and the inferring that it 
could not be yellow because it is a conch-shell and hence the doubt, 
whether the conch-shell is white or yellow, and so forth). 

In referring to the view of VaradanarSyana in his PrajM- 
paritrdnay Vehkatanatha says that the threefold division of doubt 
that he made, due to perception of common characteristics, appre¬ 
hension of different alternatives, and the opposition of scholars and 
authorities, is in imitation of the Nyaya ways of looking at doubt', 
for the last two forms were essentially the same. Venka^anMha 
further refutes the Nyaya view of doubt in which Vatsy^yana, in 
explaining Nydya-siitra, 1.11. 23, says that there can be doubt even 
from special distinguishing qualities. Thus, earth has smell as a 
distinctive characteristic which is not possessed either by eternal 
substances, such as self, or by non-etemal substances, such as 
water, etc.; and there can naturally be a doubt whether earth, being 
different from eternal substances, is non-eternal, or whether, being 
different from non-eternal substances, it is eternal. VenkatanStha 
points out that here doubt does not take place owing to the fact that 
earth possesses this distinguishing quality. It is simply because the 
possession of smell is quite irrelevant to the determination of 
eternity or non-eternity, as it is shared by both eternal and non¬ 
can be of many kinds which, however, all agree in this, that in all states of doubt 
there is an oscillation of the mind from one alternative to another, due to the in- 
determination of the relative strength of the different possible alternatives on 
account of the perception of merely certain common characteristics without their 
specific determining and decisive features. 

*■ Siidhi'lrai^d-krter dfftylfneka-kdra-grahat tathd 

vipascitdm vivddac ca tridhd sa*nsaya ifyate, 

Prajfid-paritrdtia, quoted in Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 63. 
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eternal substances. Doubt would continue until a distinguishing 
characteristic, such as is possessed by eternal or non-eternal sub¬ 
stances alone, is found in earth {vyatireki-nirupana-mlambdt), on 
the strength of which it could be determined whether it is eternal 
or not. Vehkatanatha, in various illustrations, shows that doubt 
consists essentially of an oscillation of the mind, due to indecision 
between two possible alternatives. He would admit even such in¬ 
quiries as “What may be the name of this tree?” as doubt, and not 
mere indecision or want of knowledge (an-adhyrwasdya). Such in¬ 
quiries can rightly be admitted as doubts; for they involve doubt 
regarding two or more alternative names, which are vaguely waver¬ 
ing in the mind and which are followed by a desire to settle or de¬ 
cide in favour of one or the other. So here also there is a want of 
settlement between two alternatives, due to a failure to find the 
determining factor (amcchedakd-darsandt an-avacckinna-koti- 
visesah). Such a state of oscillation might naturally end in a mental 
reckoning in favour of or against the possible or probable alternatives, 
which is called uha (but which must be distinguished from uha as 
tarka in connection with inference), which leads to the resolution of 
doubt into probability^. However, Anantarya, a later writer of the 
Ramanuja school, further described doubt as being a state of mind in 
which one perceived only that something lay before him, but did 
not notice any of its specific features, qualities or characters 
{piiro-vrtti-mdtram a~grhUa~vise$anam anuhhuyate). Only the two 
alternatives (e.g. “a tree stump or a man” — sthdnu-puru§au) are 
remembered. According to the Sandrtha-siddhi, the imperfect 
observation of something before us rouses its corresponding sub¬ 
conscious impression (samskdra), which, in its turn, rouses the sub¬ 
conscious impressions leading to the simultaneous revival in one 
sweep of memory of the two possible alternatives of which neither 
could be decided upon^. The point disputed in this connection is 
between a minority party of interpreters, who think that the per¬ 
ception of something in front of us rouses an impression which in 
its turn rouses two different subconscious impressions leading to 

^ Uhas tupMya^ puru^end’nena bhavitavyam ity-adi-rUpa eka~kop-saha-carita- 
^nuyo*dharma--darsandd anudhhutd-nya^kofikah sa eva. 

j Nydya-parUuddhi, p. 68. Chowkhamba. 

^ ^ puro-vrtty-anubhava-janita-satnskdreija koti-dvayo-pasthiti-hetu-sarfiskard- 
onyd^ ca yugapad-eka-smaranarft satpiaya-sthale svtkriyata iti sarvd-rtha-siddhau 
uktam. And.ntkryA'ii JMna-ydtkdrthya-vdda. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4884. 
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one memory joining up the two alternative entities (e.g. tree-stump 
and man), and a majority party, who think that the perception of 
something in front of us leads directly to the memory of two 
different alternatives, which is interpreted as doubt. The former 
view, by linking up the two memories in one act of knowledge, 
supposes the oscillating movement to be one act of judgment and 
so holds the opinion that in doubt also there is the false substitution 
of one judgment for another, which is in accordance with the 
anyathd-khydti (illegitimate substitution of judgments) theory of 
illusion. The latter view, which holds that there are two separate 
memories of the two possible alternatives, interprets Ramanuja as 
an upholder of realism of knowledge [jndna-ydthdrthya-vdda)^ or 
the view that whatever is known or perceived has an objective and 
a real basis. 

Error and Doubt according to Vehkatanatha. 

Error is defined by Vehkatanatha as occurring when one or 
more incompatible characters are predicted of an entity without 
any notion of their incompatibility or contradictions. It is gener¬ 
ally due to a wrong psychological tendency in association with other 
vicious perceptual data, as in the case of the perception of the 
conch-shell as yellow, the perception of one big moon as small and 
two, the relativistic {anekdnta) assertion of contradictory predicates 
with reference to one thing or the predication of both reality and 
unreality in regard to world-appearance by the Sahkarites h Doubt, 
on the other hand, occurs when a perceived characteristic is not 
incompatible in predication with regard to two or more entities 
which are felt to be exclusive and opposed to one another, and 
which therefore cannot both at the same time be affirmed. This 
state is therefore described by some as an oscillatory movement of 
the mind from one pole to another. Decision results from a uni¬ 
polar and firm direction of mind to one object j doubt results from 
a multipolar oscillation, as has been set forth in the Attna-siddhi. 
Absence of firmness of the direction of the mind is due to the natural 
constitution of mind, which has necessarily to reject a particular 
alternative before it can settle down in its opposite. Bhattarakaguru 
repeats the same idea in his Tattva-ratndkara, when he defines 


^ See Nya^ya-parisuddhi, pp. 54-5. 
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doubt as the association of two contrary or contradictory qualities 
with any particular entity. Doubt, according to Venkatanatha, is 
of two kinds: from samdna-dharma and from vipratipatti, i.e. when 
different indications point to two or more conclusions and the re¬ 
lative strength of these indications cannot be conclusively decided. 
The condition of doubt in the first case is the uncertainty caused 
by the fact that two contrary possibilities, the relative strength of 
which cannot be determined on account of certain similar traits 
{samdna~dharma-vipratipattibhydm)y claim affirmation. Thus, when 
we see something tall before us, two possibilities may arise—the 
tall object may be a man or a post, since both these are tall. When 
the relative strength of the different sources of knowledge, e.g, 
perception, illusion, inference, testimony, etc., leading to different 
conclusions {a~grhyamdna~bala-idratamya) cannot be determined, 
both claim affirmation with regard to the same object or conclusion, 
and doubt arises as to which is to be accepted. Thus, when one sees 
in the mirror the image of one’s face, which is not corroborated by 
touch, there arises the doubt as to the reality of the reflection. 
Again, there may be a doubt arising from two possible inferences 
regarding the existence of fire in the hill from smoke, and its possible 
non-existence from the existence of light. Again, as there are texts 
in the Upanisads some of which are monistic and others dualistic, a 
doubt may arise as to which is the right view of the Upanisads, and 
so forth. Doubt may also arise from two opposing contentions, 
such as those of the atomists and the Upani§adists regarding the 
question as to whether the senses have sprung from matter or from 
the ego. It may also arise regarding the opposing assertions of two 
ordinary individuals; between perception (e.g. illusory perception of 
conch-shell as yellow) and inference which indicates that the conch- 
shell cannot be yellow; between perception of the self as an em¬ 
bodied being and the scriptural testimony concerning the self as 
atomic. 

Doubt may also arise between inferential knowledge of the 
world as atomic and the scriptural knowledge of the world as having 
Brahman as its substance. The NaiySyikas, however, think that 
doubt can also arise regarding the two different contentions of 
opposing parties^. Venkatanatha points out that both the Nydya- 

^ samana-neka-dharmo-papatter vipratipatter upalabdhy-anupalabdhy^avy- 
■ avmthdtai ca visesd-pekso vimariah samiayah. Nydya-sQtra, I, i. 23, The in- 

T4-2 
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siitra and the PmjM-paritrdna are wrong in giving the perception 
of similar traits {samana-dharma) and of special characteristics 
(aneka-dhartna) as two independent reasons for the origin of doubt^. 
The explanation given with regard to the doubt arising from a 
special characteristic such as odorousness is that, as this charac¬ 
teristic is not possessed by non-eternal substances, one may be led 
to think of including earth under eternal substances; and, again, as 
this characteristic is not to be found in any of the eternal sub¬ 
stances, one may be led to include earth under non-eternal sub¬ 
stances. But the doubt here is due not to the perception of a special 
characteristic, but to the delay of the mind in determining the 
ultimate differentia {vyatireki-'nirupaim~vilambdt) which may 
justify one in including it under either of them. Odorousness as 
such is not an indispensable condition of either eternality, or non- 
eternality; so naturally an inquiry arises regarding such common 
features in eternal or non-eternal substances as may be possessed 
by the odorous earth and may lead to a clasvsification. The doubt 
here is due not to the fact that odorousness is a special charac¬ 
teristic of earth, but to the fact that earth possesses such charac¬ 
teristics as are possessed by eternal things on the one hand and by 
non-eternal things on the other. Even when it is urged that the 
odorous character distinguishes earth from eternal and non-eternal 

terpretation given by Uddyotakara is that in all cases of doubt there are three 
factors, viz. knowledge of the (i) common or (a) special features, (3) opposite 
assertions and contending persons associated with a non-determinate state of 
mind due to the want of definite realization of any of the contrary possibilities, 
and a hankering to know the differentia. Uddyotakara thinks that doubt can arise 
not only from a conflict of knowledge, but also from a conflict of opinions of con¬ 
tending persons, vipratipattih being interpreted by him as vadi~vipratipattij^. 
This view is also held by the PrajM-paritrana by Varadavi^iju Mi 4 ra, as is 
evident from the following Uoka: 

s&dharand-krter dT}tyd~nekd~kdra-grahdt tathd, 
vipaicitatp vivaddc ca tridha sapisaya i^yate, 

Prajnd-paritrdi^ay quoted in the NyAya-pariiuddhi, p. 61. 
This view is criticized by VeAkaifanatha as a blind acceptance of the Nydya view. 

^ As an example of doubt arising from perception of similar traits, VstsySyana 
gives the example of man and post, in which the conamon traits (viz. height, etc.) 
are visible, but the differentia remains unnoticed. The example given by him of 
doubt arising from perception of special characteristics is that odorousness, the 
special character of earth, is not characteristic of dravya (substance), karma 
(action), and guifa (quality), and this may rouse a legitimate doubt as to whether 
earth is to be classed as substance, quality, or action. Similarly, from the special 
characteristic of odorousness of earth a doubt may arise as to whether earth is 
eternal or non-eternal, since no other eternal or non-eternal thing has this 
characteristic. 
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substances and that this is the cause of doubt, it may be pointed out 
that doubt is due not to this distinguishing characteristic, but to the 
fact that earth possesses qualities common to both eternal and non¬ 
eternal substances. There are some who think that doubt through 
vipratipatti (i.e. through uncertainty arising from reasoned asser¬ 
tions of contending persons) may also be regarded as a case of doubt 
from samana-dhanna (i.e. perception of similar traits), because the 
opposed assertions have this similarity amongst themselves that 
they are all held as true by the respective contending persons. 
Vehkatanatha, however, does not agree with this. He holds that 
doubt here does not arise merely on the strength of the fact that the 
opposed assertions are held as true by the contending persons, but 
because of our remembering the diverse reasons in support of such 
assertions when the relative strength of such reasons or possi¬ 
bilities of validity cannot be definitely ascertained. Thus, viprati¬ 
patti has to be accepted as an independent source of doubt. Doubt 
arises generally between two possible alternatives; but there may 
be cases in which two doubts merge together and appear as one 
complex doubt. Thus, when it is known that one or other of two 
persons is a thief, but not which of them, there may be a doubt— 
“this man or that man is a thief”. In such a case there are two 
doubts: “this man may or may not be a thief” and “that man may 
or may not be a thief,” and these merge together to form the com¬ 
plex doubt {samsaya-dvaya-samdhdra). The need of admitting a 
complex doubt may, however, vanish, if it is interpreted as a case 
where the quality of being a thief is doubted between two indi¬ 
viduals. Doubt, however, involves in it also an assertory aspect, in 
so far as it implies that, if one of the alternatives is ruled out, the 
other must be affirmed. But, since it cannot be ascertained which 
of them is ruled out, there arises the doubt. There is, however, no 
opposition between doubt and the assertory attitude; for all doubts 
imply that the doubtful property must belong to one or other of the 
alternatives 

But there may be cases in which the two alternatives may be 
sucn that the doubtful property is not in reality affirmable of either 
of them, and this is different from those cases in which the alter¬ 
natives are such that, if the doubtful property is negated of the one, 

saryasmtnn apt satpsaye dharmy-amsddau nirpayasya dustyaiatvat. Nydya- 
Pamnddhi, p. 66. 
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it 13 in reality affirmable of the other. From these two points of 
view we have further twofold divisions of doubt. I hus, when a 
volume of smoke arising from a heap of grass on fire is subject of 
doubt as being either an elephant or a hill, in this case negation of 
one alternative does not imply the actual affinnation of the other. 
Uncertainty {an-adhyavasdya, e.g. “what may be the name of this 
tree?”) cannot be regarded as an independent state of mind; for 
this also may be regarded as a case of doubt in which there is un¬ 
certainty between a number of possible alternative names with which 
the tree may be associated. It seems, however, that VSnkatanatha 
has not been able to repudiate satisfactorily the view of those who 
regard uncertainty or inquiry as a separate state of mind. Uha (in 
the sense of probability such as “that must be a man”) does not 
involve any oscillation of the mind between two poles, but sets forth 
an attitude of mind in which the possibility of one side, being far 
stronger, renders that alternative an object of the most probable 
affirmation and so cannot be classed as doubt. Where such a pro¬ 
bable affirmation is brought about through perception, it is in¬ 
cluded under perception, and when through inference it is included 
under inference. 

Venkatanatha, following Ramanuja, admits only threepramdnas, 
viz. perception, inference, and scriptural testimony. Ramanuja, 
however, in his commentary on the Gttd\ includes intuitive yogic 
knowledge as a separate source of knowledge; but Venkatanatha 
holds that intuitive yogic knowledge should be included under per¬ 
ception, and its separate inclusion is due to the fact that the yogic 
perception reveals a special aspect of perception^. Correct memory 
is to be regarded as a valid ptaindna. It should not be classed as an 
independent source of knowledge, but is to be included within the 
pramdna which is responsible for memory (e.g. perception)*. 

Meghanadari, in discussing the claim of memory to be regarded 
as pramdna, says that memory satisfies the indispensable condition 
of pramdna that it must not depend upon any thing else for its self¬ 
manifestation; for memory, being spontaneous, does not depend 

1 jUdnam indnya-Mgei-gama-yogajo vastu-niscayaii. Gttd-bhd^a. 15. 15. 

* Vi^nucitta also, in his Prameya-samgraha, holds that Ramanuja admitted 

only three pntmdt^, . , . ^ -i, 

® This view has been supported by Bhaftarakaguru in hi8 i attva^ratnakara* 

Varadavi?^iu Misra, in his I^ajM-paritrdtta, includes divya (i.e. intuitive know¬ 
ledge through the grace of God) and svayant-siddka (natural omniscience) as 
separate sources of knowledge, but they are also but modes of perception. 
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upon anything else for its manifestation. It is true, no doubt, that 
the revelation of objects in memory depends upon the fact of their 
having been perceived before, but the functioning of memory is 
undoubtedly spontaneous ^ But it may be argued that, since the 
objects revealed in memory can never be manifested if they were 
not perceived before, memory, though partly valid in so far as its 
own functioning is concerned, is also invalid so far as the revelation 
of the object is concerned, since this depends on previous percep¬ 
tion and cannot, therefore, be regarded as spontaneous manifesta¬ 
tion, which is the indispensable condition of a pramdna. To this 
Meghan§dari’s reply is that the criticism is not sound; for the 
spontaneous manifestation is also at the same time revelation of the 
object remembered, and hence the revelation of the remembered 
object does not depend on any other condition. Memory, therefore, 
is valid both in its own manifestation and in the revelation of its 
object. It may be pointed out in this connection that the revelation 
of knowledge necessarily implies the revelation of the object also. 
The revelation of the object should not, therefore, be regarded as 
depending on any other condition, it being spontaneously given 
with the revelations of knowledge®. 

In many other .systems of philosophy the definition of ^pramdna 
involves the condition that the object apprehended should be such 
that it was not known before (an^adhigata-rtha-gantr), since in these 
systems memory is excluded from the status of pramdna. Megha- 
nadari objects to this. He says that the condition imposed does 
not state clearly whether the apprehension of the object which is 
intended to be niled out should be of the perceiver or of other per¬ 
sons. In the case of permanent objects such as the self or the sky 
these have all been perceived by many persons, and yet the validity 
of the perception or inference of the present knower is not denied®. 
It also cannot be said that the object of valid perception or inference 
should be such that it has not been perceived before by the present 
perceiver; for when a person seeks to find out an object which he 
knew before and perceives it, such a perception would be invalid; 
and similarly, when an object perceived by the eye is re-perceived 

^ sva-sphurune prmndva-ntara-sd-pehsaWd-hhdvdi vi^aya^sphurana ttva hi-- 
tmrteh piirvd-nubhuta-^bhd^jd-pek^d. Meghanadari’s Naya-dyu-'tnani. 

® ptana^sphUrtwad visayasydpt sphftrtih^ Ibid. 

^ sthdyitvend~hhimatd-kdk%--deh purvair avagatatva-sainbhavdt tad'-vt^ayd* 
nurndnader aprdmdnya-pra$angdt. Ibid. 
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by touch, the tactile perception will be invalid^. The reply is often 
given (e.g. Dharmarijadhvarmdra in his Veddnta-pari-bhdfd) that, 
when an object known before is again perceived, it has a new 
temporal character, and so the object may be regarded as new and 
thus its later perception may be regarded as valid. Meghan 5 d 5 ri’s 
criticism against this is that, if the new temporal character can con¬ 
stitute the newness of the object, then all objects will be new, in¬ 
cluding memory. Hence there will be nothing which would be 
ruled out by the condition that the object must be new (an- 
adhigatdrtha-gan tr ). 

There are others who hold that the validity of a prarndna of any 
particular sense-knowledge, or of inference, is conditioned by the 
fact of its being attested by the evidence of other senses, as in the 
case where a visual perception is corroborated by the tactile. These 
philosophers regard corroboration [a-visammditva) as an in¬ 
dispensable condition of the validity of prarndna. Meghanadari 
criticizes this by pointing out that on such a view the validity of 
each prarndna would have to depend upon others, and thus there 
would be a vicious circle®. Moreover, the determinate knowledge 
of the Buddhists, which is corroborative, would, under the sup¬ 
position, have to be regarded as a prarndna. 

Unlike Vehkatanatha, Meghanadari holds that Ramanuja ad¬ 
mitted five pramdnoi, viz. perception, inference, analogy, scripture 
and implication. 

Perception is defined by Venkatanatha as direct intuitive know¬ 
ledge (saksdikdri-pramd). This may be regarded either as a special 
class of cognition [jati-rupa) or knowledge under special conditions 
(upadht-rupa). It is indefinable in its own nature, which can only 
be felt by special self-consciousness as perception { jndna-svabhdva- 
vise§ah svdtma-sdhMkah). It may be negatively defined as knowledge 
which is not generated by other cognitions, as in the case of in¬ 
ference or verbal knowledge and memory®. Varadavi§nu also, in 
his Mdna-ydthdtmya-nirnaya, has defined perception as clear and 

* sva-viditasya'rthasya sattvd-nve^ape pratyak$3-der a-prdvt&pya-prasafigac 
cakfUfa drffa-vi^aye dravye sparianasyd'prdmanya-prasangdt. Meghanadari’s 
Nay a ~dyu-ma m, 

* praTnana~ntarasyd~py avisattivd'dd-rthamprawaxid-niara-nveiapendi-navastha. 

Ibid. 

® jMna-karanaia-jndna-smrti^rahitdmatir aparoksam, Vehkatanatha’s 
pariiuddhi, pp. i. This view has also been supported in the Pratneya-sanigraha 

and Tattva-ratndkara, 


misr/fy 
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vivid impression (pramdyd aparokpyam ndma msadd-vahMsatvam), 
Clearness and vividness \^dth him mean the illumination of the 
special and unique features of the object, as different from the 
appearance of generic features as in the case of inference or verbal 
knowledge. 

Meghanadari also defines perception as direct knowledge of 
objects (artha-paricchedaka-sdk?dj-jndnam). The directness (sdk^- 
dttva) consists in the fact that the production of this knowledge does 
not depend on any ox\\t.v pramdnas. It is, no doubt, true that sense- 
perception depends upon the functioning of the senses, but this is 
no objection; for the senses are common causes, which are operative 
as means in the perception of the hetu, even in inference ^ The 
directness of perceptual knowledge, as distinguished from in¬ 
ference, is evident from the fact that the latter is produced through 
the mediacy of other cognitions^. Meghanadari criticizes the de¬ 
finition of perception as vivid impression {vt^add~vahhdsa)y as given 
by Varadavisnu Misra, on the ground that vividness is a relative 
term, and even in inference there are different stages of vividness. 
Clearness of awareness, “ dht-sphutatd,'* also cannot be regarded as 
defining perception; for alt awarenesses are clear so far as they are 
known. The definition of perception as sense-knowledge is also 
open to criticism; for in that case it would only apply to inde¬ 
terminate {nirvikalpd) knowledge, in which certain specific cha¬ 
racters of the object are imprinted through the functioning of the 
senses, but which it did not carry further for the production of 
determinate knowledge (savikalpa). 

Both Venkatanatha and MeghanSdari hold that the pure ob¬ 
jective substance without any character or universals is never 
apprehended by sense-perception. Following Ramanuja, they hold 
that objects are always apprehended wdth certain characters at the 
very first instance when they are grasped by the visual sense; 
otherwise it is difficult to explain how in the later instance they are 
apprehended in diverse characters. If they were not apprehended 
in the first instance, they could not have been known in the later 

^ indriydnflrn sattd-kdra^atvena karanatvd^bhdvdt, Nayu-dyu-mn^i. 

" The 'Word sdk^dttva is explained by some as svarUpa-dhl (its own awareness). 
Bat such an explanation is exposed to criticism; for even inferential knowledge 
reveals some features of the object. If svarUpa is taken to mean nothing but the 
nature of the object,” then the dehnition would not be applicable even to per¬ 
ception ; for perception reveals not merely the object, but also its relation to other 
objects, and thereby transcends the limit of the object merely as it is. 


I 
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instance in their fullness in a related manner. So it has to be ad- 
nriitted that they were all grasped in the first instance, but could not 
manifest themselves in their fullness in the short span of the first 
moment. In the Veddriha-samgraha of jRamanuja the determinate¬ 
ness of all perceptions has been illustrated by the case of their 
apprehension of universals at the first moment of perception. This 
has led some interpreters to think that the apprehension of de¬ 
terminate characters in the first moment of perception applies only 
to the universals on account of the fact that it involves the assimila¬ 
tion of many individuals in one sweep which must be started at the 
very finst moment in order that it may be manifested in its full form 
in the second moment. But Meghanad^ri holds that the appre¬ 
hension of other characters also, such as colours, etc., has specific 
differences when the object is near or at a distance. This involves 
the grasping of diverse shades of colour in one colour-perception, 
and thus they also are apprehended at the first moment of percep¬ 
tion, on the same grounds which led to the affirmation of the ap¬ 
prehension of universals at the first moment of perception. 

It is objected that the concept of determiiiateness or relatedness 
{vimtatva) of all knowledge is incomprehensible and indefinable. 
What exist are the two relata and the relation. The relatedness can¬ 
not be identical with them or different; for we do not know “re¬ 
latedness” as an entity different from the two relata and the rela¬ 
tion. Also relatedness cannot be defined either as the manifestation 
of two entities in one cognition or the appearance of two cognitions 
without any break or interval; for in a concrete specific illustration, 
as in such awareness as “jug-and-pot,” though two different cog¬ 
nitions have appeared without any break, they have not lost their 
unique separateness, as may well be judged by the duality implied 
in such awareness. Thus, there is no way in which the concept of 
detenninateness, as distinguished from that of the relata and the 
relation, can be arrived at. 

To this MeghanadSri’s reply is that, in such a sentence as 
“ bring a white cow,” the verb refers to a qualified being, the “white 
cow,” and not to the separate elements, “the whiteness” and “the 
cow.” Both the relation and the relata are involved in the deter¬ 
minate conception, the “white cow.” In contactual perception, 
such as “a man with a stick,” the contactual relation is directly 
perceived. The conception of a determinate being is not thus dif- 
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ferent from the relation and the relata, but implies them. The re¬ 
lations and the relata thus jointly yield the conception of a de¬ 
terminate being^. The unifying trait that constitutes determinate¬ 
ness is not an extraneous entity, but is involved in the fact that all 
entities in this world await one another for their self-manifestation 
through relations, and it is this mutual awaitedness that constitutes 
their bond of unity, through which they appear connectedly in a 
determinate conception^. It is this mutual awaitedness of entities 
that contributes to their apprehension, as connected in experience, 
which is simultaneous with it, there being no mediation or arresting 
of thought of any kind between the two''*. The fact that all our per¬ 
ceptions, thoughts and ideas always appear as related and con-^ 
nected is realized in universal experience. All linguistic expressions 
always manifest the purport of the speech in a connected and re¬ 
lated form. Had it not been so, communication of ideas through our 
speech would have been impossible. 

Nirvikalpa knowledge is a cognition in which only some funda¬ 
mental characters of the object are noted, while the details of 
many other characters remain unelaborated*. Samkalpa knowledge, 
on the other hand, is a cognition of a number of qualities and 
characters of the object, together with those of its distinctive 
features by which its differentiation from other objects is clearly 
affirmed®. 

On the analogy of visual perception, the perception of other 
senses may be explained. The relation of saniavdya admitted by the 
NaiySyikas is discarded by the Ramanuja view on account of the 
difficulty of defining it or admitting it as a separate category. 
Various relations, such as container and contained, contact and the 
like, are revealed in experience in accordance with the different 
directions in which things await one another to be related; and 

^ na ca pratyekant vWffata-patali tnilitdndtn eva visi^tatvdt. Naya-dyii-mai^i. 

* eka-buddhi-vifoyatd-rhdxtdni padd-rthdndm anyo~nya~sdpek^a~svarUpaWaifi 
militatvam. Ibid. 

® visiftatva-dht-vifayatve ca tesdrjt sdpekfatvajtt ca yaugapadydt tatra xnrdmd- 
pratlte^i s&peksatd siddha ca. Ibid. 

‘ nirvikidpakatn caghafd~deranullekhitd-nuvrtti~dharma-ghatatvd-di-katipaya- 
visefa^a-visiffatayd-rthd-vacchedakatp jndnam. Ibid. 

ullekJtitd-nuvrlty-ddi-dhartnakd-neka-visesa^-visi^fatayd sdksdd-vastu-vya- 
vacchedakatfi jiidnatfi savikalpakam. Ibid. 

Venkatanatha however defines savikalpa and nirvikalpa knowledge as 

pratyavaruarsa-pratyakfaTp savikalpakam” and ” tad~rahitam praiyakfairi 
nirvikalpakam.” Nydya-parisuddhi, p, 77. 
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these determine the nature of various relations which are perceived 
in sense-experienceVenkatanatha also points out that the very 
same collocations {sdmagrt) that manifest the awareness of sub¬ 
stance and attribute also manifest the awareness of relations; for, 
if the relations were not grasped at the first moment of perception, 
they could not originate out of nothing at the later moment. The 
relatedness being a character of entities, the awareness of entities 
necessarily means the awareness of relations. 

Perception in the light of elucidation by the later 
members of the Riimanuja School. 

Ramanuja and his followers admitted only three kinds of 
pramanas: perception, inference and scriptural testimony. Know¬ 
ledge, directly and immediately experienced, is perception {sdlqdt-' 
kdrini pramd pratyakfam). The special distinguishing feature of 
perception is that it is not knowledge mediated by other knowledge 
{jMnd-karanaka-jiidnatvam). Perception is of three kinds; God’s 
perception, perception of yogins, and perception of ordinary per¬ 
sons. This perception of yogins includes intuitive perception of the 
mind {mdnasa-praiyaksa) or perception of sages (drsa-pratyaksa), 
and the yogi~pratyak$a is due to the special enlightenment of yoga 
practice. Ordinary perception is said to be of two kinds, savikalpa^ 
or determinate, and nirvikalpa, or indeterminate. Savikalpa 
pratyakfa is the determinate perception which involves a spatial and 
temporal reference to past time and different places where the 
object was experienced before. Thus, when we see a jug, we think 
of it as having been seen at other times and in other places, and it is 
this reference of the jug to other times and other places, and the 

^ atas tat-smhandhad vastuta upddhito vd’dhdrd.~dheya-bhava-vmtv-antar(m 
eva. evatn ca kalpand’ldghavam. sacagutid~di-bhedddanekahnaca tat-sambandha- 
smhahdhims sambamlM-ntara-kalpanaydm anavasthd. anyo-nya-sdpek^a-svarUpatva- 
rtlpo-pddhi-vyatireke^a'rthd-ntard-bhdvdt. Naya-dyu-ma^i MS. 

The niniikalpaka is the knowledge involving the notion of certain positive 
features and rousing the subconscious memory resulting in the first moment of 
perception through the direct operation of the sense. Savikalpaka knowledge in¬ 
volves the noting of differences consequent upon the operation of memory. They 
are thus defined by Vi§i?uacitta; 

sarfiskdro-(B)odha-sakakrte~ndriya-janyam jUdnani savikalpakam iti eka- 
jStlye^u prathama-pii} 4 ^-grahai(iam dviOyd-di-pitfda-graka^esu prathamd-k^a-san- 
nipAtajaiji jndnatn nirvikalpakam iti. 

And in the Tattva-ratndkara: 

visesatfSndm svd-yoga-vydvrttir avikalpake 
$avikalpe'nya~yog(isya vydvrttih sarpjmnd tathd. 

Nydya-parUuddhi, p. 82. 
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associations connected with it as involved in such reference, that 
constitutes the determinate character of such perceptions, by virtue 
of which they are called savikalpa}. A perception, however, which 
reveals the specific character of its object, say a jug as a jug, without 
involving any direct references to its past associations, is called 
indeterminate perception or nirvikalpa jMna\ This definition of 
nirvikalpa perception distinguishes the RamSnuja conception of 
nirvikalpa knowledge from the types formulated by many other 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

It is now obvious that according to Ramanuja philosophy both 
the savikalpa and the nirvikalpa knowledges are differentiated and 
qualified in their nature, referring to objects which are qualified in 
their nature (uhhaya'-vidkam api etad visista-vi^ayam evay. Venkafa 
says that there is no evidence whatsoever of the existence of in¬ 
determinate and unqualified knowledge, at even its first stage of 
appearance, as is held by the Naiyayikas; for our experience is en¬ 
tirely against them, and even the knowledge of infants, dumb per¬ 
sons, and the lower animals, though it is devoid of concepts and 
names, is somehow determinate since the objects stand as signs of 
things liked or disliked, things which they desire, or of which they 
are afraid^. For if these so-called indeterminate perceptions of 
these animals, etc., were really absolutely devoid of qualitative 
colouring, how could they indicate the suitable attractive or re¬ 
pulsive behaviour? The Naiyayikas urge that all attribute-sub- 
stance-complex or determinate knowledge (visista-jndna) must 
first be preceded by the knowledge of the simpler element of the 
attribute; but this is true only to a limited extent, as in the case of 
acquired perception. I see a piece of sandal to be fragrant; fra¬ 
grance cannot be seen, but the sight of the colour, etc,, of a piece 
of sandal and its recognition as such suggest and rouse the nasal 
impressions of fragrance, which is then directly associated with 

•- ^ p^*^^’niwrtti-tnsayakayri jMnain savikalpakatn anuvrttis ca sat>tsthdna-rUpa- 
jaty-Sder aneka-vyakti-vrttitd^ sd ca k&lato desatas ca bhavati. RSmdnuja^ 
stddhdnta-saftigraha, MS. No. 4988. 

^ ekasydtfi vyaktau ghatatva-prakdrakam ayarp ghafa iti yaj jfldnant janyate tan 
nirvikalpakam. Ibid. 

* Nydya-pariiuddhi, p. 77. 

.,. - tiryag - ddi -fHdndndrti amia - kanfaka-vahni - vydghrd-di - sabda- 

vmsistyo. ~ nmmgdhitvepi is fa - dvaifyatd - vacchedakd - nnatvd - hitva - kapfakatva- 
P'P'rakdrd-vagdhitvam asti. Nydya-sdra commentary on Nydya-pariiuddhi by 
Srinivasa, p. 78. 
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vision. Here there must 6rst be the perception of the attributes of 
the sandal as perceived by the visual organ, as rousing sub-con¬ 
scious impressions of fragrance associated with the nasal organ and 
giving rise to its memory, and finally associating it with the attri¬ 
butes perceived by the visual organ. But in the perception of 
attribute and substance there is no necessity of assuming such a 
succession of the elements constituting a complex 5 for the data 
which give rise to the perception of the attribute and those which 
give rise to the perception of substance are presented to the senses 
simultaneously and are identically the same (^eka-sStnugTt-vedyii- 
viiesane§u tan-nirapeh§atvdty. The main point of this discussion 
consists in our consideration of the question whether relations are 
directly perceived or not. If relations are regarded as being the 
very nature of the things and attributes that are perceived {svarupa- 
samhandha), then, of course, the relations must necessarily be per¬ 
ceived with the perceived things and attributes at the first moment 
of sight. If the relation of attributes to things be called an inherent 
inseparable relation {samavdya)^ then this, being an entity, rnay be 
admitted to be capable of being grasped by the eye; and, since it 
constitutes the essence of the linking of the attributes and the thing, 
the fact that it is grasped by the eye along with the thing and the 
attribute ought to convince us that the relatedness of attribute and 
thing is also grasped by the eye. For, if it is admitted that samavdya 
is grasped, then that itself makes it unexceptionable that the attri¬ 
bute and things are grasped, as the former qualifying the latter. 
Like the attribute and the thing, their relation as constituting their 
relatedness is also grasped by the senses {dharmavad dharmivac ca 
taUsambandhasyapy aindriyakatvd-visesena grahana-samhhav&ty^. 
For, if the relation could not be grasped by the senses at the time 
of the perception of the thing and the object, it could not be grasped 
by any other way at any other time. 

In the savikalpa perception, the internal impressions are roused 
in association with the visual and other senses, and they co-operate 
with the data supplied by the sense-organs in producing the inner 
act of analysis and synthesis, assimilation and differentiation, and 

1 Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 78: surabhi-candanam so'yam ghafa ity-adi-jndnesu 
saurabhatd-mse cakfufah sva-vijdtXya-satfiskdra~janydydb smrter visesava-praty- 
dsattitayd apek^ape’pi cak^ur-mdtra-janye ghata-jhdne tad-apekfdyd abhavat. 
Nydya-sdra, p. 78. 

Ibid. p. 79. 
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mutual comparison of similar concepts, as involved in the process 
of savikalpa perception. What distinguishes it from memory is the 
fact that memory is produced only by the rousing of the sub¬ 
conscious impressions of the mind, whereas savikalpa perception 
is produced by the subconscious impressions {samskdra) working 
in association with the sense-organs ^ Though the roused sub¬ 
conscious impressions co-operate with sense-impressions in savi- 
kaipa perception, yet the savikalpa can properly be described as 
genuine sense-perception. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that difference is con¬ 
sidered in this system not as a separate and independent category, 
but as apprehended only through the mutual reference to the two 
things between which difference is realized. It is such a mutual re¬ 
ference, in which the affirmation of one makes the affirmation of the 
other impossible, that constitutes the essence of “difference” 
{hheday. 

Vehkatanatha strongly controverts the Saiikarite view of nirvi- 
kalpa pratyaksa in the case where a perception, the materials of 
which are already there, is made on the strength of auditory sensa¬ 
tion in the way of scriptural instructions. Thus, when each of ten 
persons was counting upon leaving himself out of consideration, 
and counting nine persons instead of ten, another observer from 
outside pointed out to the counting person that he himself was the 
tenth. The Sahkarites urge that the statement or affirmation “thou 
art the tenth” is a case of direct nirvikalpa perception. But Veh- 
ka^anatha points out that, though the entity indicated by “thou” 
is directly perceived, the proposition itself cannot be directly per- 
i ceived, but can only be cogitated as being heard; for, if whatever is 
heard can be perceived, then one can also perceive or be directly 
acquainted with the import of such propositions as “thou art 
virtuous”— dhamiavdms tvam. So the mental realization of the 
import of any proposition does not mean direct acquaintance by 
perception. It is easy to see how this view controverts the Sah- 
karite position, which holds that the realization of the import of the 
proposition “thou art that”— tat tvam asi —constitutes direct ac- 

^ smrtdv iva savihalpake samskdrcisya na svdtantrye^a kdrai^atvatfi yena praty*- 
^h^tvaffinasydtkintu indriya-sahakdritayd tathd ce'ndriya^janyatvena pratyaksam 

savikalpakam. Nydya-^sdra p. 8o. 

“ yad-graho yaira yad^dropa^virodhl sa hi tasya tasmdd bhedah. Nydya-^ 
P^usuddhi, p, 86. 
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quaintance with the identity of self and Brahman, by perception 
{pratyaksay. 

It has already been pointed out that nirvikalpa perception means 
a determinate knowledge which does not involve a reference to past 
associations of similar things {anmjtty-avi^ayaka-jnana), and savi- 
kalpa perception means a determinate knowledge which involves 
a reference to past association (anuvrtti-visayaka). This anmjtti^ 
or reference to past association, does not mean a mere determinate¬ 
ness (e.g. the perception of a jug as endowed with the specific 
characteristics of a jug—ghafatva-prakdrakam ayam ghafah), but 
a conscious reference to other similar objects (e.g. jugs) experienced 
before. In savikalpa knowledge there is a direct perception by the 
visual organ of the determinate characters constituting a complex 
of the related qualities, the thing and the relatedness; but that does 
not mean the comprehension or realization of any universals or 
class concepts involving a reference to other similar concepts or 
things. Thus, the visual organs are operative equally in savikalpa 
and nirvikalpa^ but in the former there is a conscious reference to 
other similar entities experienced before. 

I’he universals or class concepts are not, however, to be re¬ 
garded as a separate independent category, which is comprehended 
in savikalpa perception, but a reference or assimilation of similar 
characteristics. Thus, when we refer to two or more cows as pos¬ 
sessing common characteristics, it is these common characteristics 
existing in all individual cows that justify us in calling all these 
animals cows. So, apart from these common characteristics which 
persist in all these individual animals, there is no other separate 
entity which may be called jdti or universal. The commonness 
[anuvj-tfi) consists in similarity (susadrsatvam eva gotvd-dlndm 
anuvrttihy. Similarity is again defined as the special cause 
{asddhdrana-kdrana) which justifies our regarding two things as 
similar which exist separately in these things and are determined 
by each other. The application of a common name is but a short 
way of signifying the fact that two things are regarded as similar. 
This similarity is of two kinds: similarity of attributes {dharma- 
sddrsya) as in substances, and similarity of essence {svarupa-sddfsya) 

^ ata cva tat Ivam-asy^adi-hhdah sva-vi^aya-gocara-pmtyak^a-jndna^janakah 
. , Sty-'ddy^anumdndni nirastdni. Nydya-pcrisuddhi, p. 89. 

^ ay ant sdsnddimdn ayam api sdsnddtmdn iti sdsnddir eva anuvrtta^vyavahdra^ 
visayo driyatc. Rdmanuja-siddhanta^samgraha^ MS, No. 4988, 
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as in all other categories of (qualities which are not substance 
{a'-dravyay. 

In perception two kinds of sense-contact are admitted; sense- 
contact with the object (satriyoga) and sense-contact with the quali¬ 
ties associated with the object (satnyukta-iraya). I hiis, the percep- 
’ tion of a jug is by the former kind of contact, and the perception of 
its qualities is by the latter^ 

Verikatanatha's treatment of Inference. 

• 

Inference according to the Ramanuja school is very much the 
same as inference according to the Naiyayikas. Inference is the 
direct result oi pardmarsa, or knowledge of the existence of reason 
(associated with the knowledge of its unblemished and full con¬ 
comitance with the probandum) in the object denoted by the minor 
term^. Inference is a process by which, from a universal proposi¬ 
tion wdiich includes within it all the particular cases, we can make 
an affirmation regarding a particular case.^ Inference must there¬ 
fore be always limited to those cases in which the general proposition 
has been enunciated on the basis of experience derived from sensible 
objects and not to the affirmation of ultra-sensual objects—a reason 
which precludes Ramanuja and his followers from inferring the 
existence of I^vara (God), who is admitted to be ultra-sensual 
{atindriya) {ata eva ca myam atyantd-tindriya-vastv-anumdnam 
necchdmaJtf. 

As formulated by the traditional view of the school, the prin¬ 
ciple of concomitance (yydpti) holds that what in the range of time 
or space is either equal or less than another is called the ‘‘per¬ 
vaded” (yydpya) or the hetUi while that which in the range of time 
or space is either equal or greater than it, is called vydpaka or the 
probandum^. But this view does not cover all cases of valid con- 

^ MSS. No. 4988. 

® The sense-contact with remote objects can take place in the case of the 
visual and the auditory organs by naeans of a mysterious process called vrtti. 
It is supposed that these senses are lengthened as it were {apyayamdna) by means 
of their objects. Ibid. 

® pardtnarsa-janyd pramitir anumitih. Ibid. 

• purdmarsa means vy&pti~viH^ta~pak^a~dharmatd-jnSnam sarva~yisefa-satp~ 
Srdhi-sdmdhya-iiydpti-dhir api visepl-nuntiti-hetuh. Nyaya-parisuddhi, p. 97. 

® Ibid. 

® desatati hdlato vS'pi samo nySno'pi vd bhavet 

sva-vydpyo vydpakastasya samo vd'py adhiko’pi vS. 

Ibid. p. 100. 
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comitance. The example given for spatial and temporal co-existence 
is that between date-juice (rasa) and sweetness (guda), or between 
the shadow thrown by our bodies and the specific position of the 
Sun. But such spatio-temporal co-existences do not exhaust all 
cases, as, for example, the sunset and the surging of the sea. This 
led the later Ramanujas to adopt a stricter definition of con¬ 
comitance as unconditional and invariable association (nirupd- 
dhikatayd niyataii sambandho vydptiHp. 

Regarding the formation of this inductive generalization or con¬ 
comitance, we find in Tattva-ratndkara, an older authority, that a 
single observation of concomitance leading to a belief is sufficient 
to establish a general proposition^. But Venkatanatha urges that 
this cannot be so and that a wide experience of concomitance is 
indispensable for the affirmation of a general proposition of con¬ 
comitance. 

One of the important points in which Ramanuja logic differs 
from the Nyaya logic is the refusal on the part of the former to 
accept kevala-vyatirehi (impossible-positive) forms of inference, 
which are admitted by the latter. Thus, in the kevala-vyatireki 
forms of inference (e.g. earth is different from other elements on 
account of its possession of smell) it is argued by the Nyaya logic 
that this difference of earth with other elements, by virtue of its 
possession of the specific property of smell not possessed by any 
other element, cannot be proved by a reference to any proposition 
which embodies the principle of agreement in presence anvaya. This 
view apparently seems to have got the support of the earlier Ramanuja 
logicians such as Varadavisnu Misra and Bhattarakaguru (in his 
Tattva-ratndkara); but both Venkatanatha (in his Nydya-pari- 
suddhi) and the author of the Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta-samgraha point 

1 Nydya-parikiddhi. 

^ sambandhd'yam sakrd grdhyafi praMi-sva-rasdt tath& 

pratltayo hi sva-rasdd dharma-dharmy-avadhln vidul^. 

Tattva-ratnakara MS. 

The author of the Tattva-ratnakara urges that, since the class-concept (e.g. of 
dhUma-dhwnatva) is associated with any particular instance (e.g. of smoke), the 
experience of any concomitance of smoke and fire would mean the comprehension 
of the concomitance of the class-concept of smoke with the class-concept of fire. 
So through the experience of any individual and its class-concept as associated 
with it we are in touch with other individuals included within that class-concept 
— sannihita-dhiimddi-vyakti-saniyuktasya indriyasya tad-Smia-dhUmatvQdih 
sattiyuktd-iritab, tad-dsrayatvena vyakty-antard^i sarfiyuktdni, etc. Nydya- 
parisuddhi, p. 105. (Chowkhamba.) 
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out that, since Yamuna rejects the kevala-tyatireki form of argu ¬ 
ment in his lecture on ^twa -siddhi, it is better to suppose that, when 
the previous authors referred to spoke of kevala-vyatireki as a form 
of inference, it was not admission of their acceptance of it, but only 
that they counted it as being accepted by the Nyaya logicians^. 
The author of the Rdmanuja-siddhanta-samgraha points out that it 
may very' well be brought under anvoya^vyatiTekt. I hus we may 
argue “body is earthly by virtue of its possession of smell; for 
whatever possesses smell is earthly and whatever does not possess 
smell is not earthly.’’ So in this form it may be put forward as a 
anvaya-vyatireki form of argument. The possession of smell 
{^gandhavattvd) may very well be put forth as “reason or heiu^ the 
presence of which determines earthiness and the absence of which 
determines non-carthiness or difference from iion-earthiness. 

Ramanuja logic admits the necessity of ^‘tarka*^ (cogitation 
regarding the relative possibilities of the alternative conclusions by 
a dialectic of contradictions) as an indispensable means of in¬ 
ferential conclusions. Regarding the number of propositions, 
Vehkatanatha says that there is no necessity of admitting the in¬ 
dispensable character of five propositions. Thus it must depend on 
the way in which the inference is made as to how many propositions 
{avcvyava) are to be admitted. It may be that two, three, four or 
five propositions are deemed necessary at the time of making an 
inference. We find it said in the Tattva-'ratndkara also that, though 
five propositions would make a complete statement, yet there is no 
hard and fast rule (aniyama) regarding the number of propositions 
necessary for inference^. 

Venkatanatha urges that inference is always limited to per¬ 
ceptible objects. Things which entirely transcend the senses cannot 
be known by inference. Inference, though irrefragably connected 
with perception, cannot, on that account, be regarded as a mode of 
perception; for the knowledge derived from perception is always 
indirect {a-paroksa). Inference cannot also be regarded as due to 
memory; for it always reveals new knowledge. Further, it cannot 
be said to be a form of mental intuition, on account of the fact that 
inference works by rousing the subconscious impressions of the 
mind; for such impressions are also found to be active in percep- 

^ Nyaya-parihiddhi and Rdmdnuja-siddh&nta-saTtigraha. 

2 Ibid. 
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tion, and on that analogy even perception may be called mental 
intuition. 

Vydpti (concomitance) may be defined as that in which the area 
of the probandum {sadhya) is not spatially or temporally less than 
{a-nyuna-desa-kdla-vrtti) that of the reason, hetu—znd reason is 
defined as that, the area of which is never wider than that of the 
probandum {ci~nadhik~desa-kdla~niyatafn vydpyam). As an illus¬ 
tration of spatial and temporal co-existence [yaugapadya) Ven- 
katanStha gives the instance of sugar and sweetness. As an illustra¬ 
tion of temporal co-existence [yaugapadya) he gives the example of 
the measure of the shadow and the position of the sun. As a case of 
purely spatial co-existence he gives the instance of heat and its 
effects. Sometimes, however, there is concomitance between 
entities which are separate in space and time, as in the case of tides 
and their relation to the sun and the moonh 

Such a concomitance, however, between the probaiidum and the 
reason can be grasped only by the observation of numerous in¬ 
stances (bhuyo-daf‘sana~gamya)f and not by a single instance, as 
in the case of Sankara Vedanta as expounded by Dharmaraja- 
dhvai'indra. Bhattarakaguru, in his Tattva-TatnakaTa^ in explaining 
the process by which the notion of concomitance is arrived at, says 
that, when in numerous instances the concomitance between the 
probandum and the reason is observed, the result of such observa¬ 
tion accumulates as subconscious impressions in favour of the 
universal concomitance between all cases of probandum and all 
cases of the reason, and then in the last instance the perception of 
the concomitance rouses in the mind the notion of the concomi¬ 
tance of all probandum and all reason through the help of the roused 
subconscious impressions previously formed. Venkatanatha admits 
concomitance through joint method of Agreement and Difference 
[anvyaya-vyatireki) and by pure Agreement {kevald~nvayt)> where 
negative instances are not available. Ordinarily the method of dif¬ 
ference contributes to the notion of concomitance by demonstrating 
that each and every instance in which the probandum does not 
occur is also an instance in which the reason does not occur. But 
in the case of kevald-nvayi concomitance, in which negative instances 

vyapti is thus defined by Vehkatanatha— atre'datn tattvam yddr^-rfipasya 

yad-deia-kdla-vartino yasyayddrg-riipeiiayad-desa-kdla-vartindyend'vina-hhdvah 
tad idam avind-bhutam vyap;^iam. tat-pratisambandhi-vydpakam iti. Nydya- 
paruuddhi, pp. 101-102. 
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are not available, the non-existence of the reason in the negative 
instance cannot be shown. But in such cases the very non-existence 
of negative instances is itself sufficient to contribute to the notion of 
kevaid-nvayi concomitance. The validity of kevald-nvayi concomit¬ 
ance is made patent by the fact that, if the reason remains un¬ 
changed, the assumption of a contrary probandum is self-contra¬ 
dictory {vydhata-sddhya-viparyaydt), and this distinguishes it from 
the forms of kevald-nvayi arguments employed by Kularka in 
formulating his Mahd-vidyd doctrines. 

Ramanuja's own intention regarding the types of inference that 
may be admitted seems to be uncertain, as he has never definitely 
given any opinion on the subject. His intention, therefore, is 
diversely interpreted by the thinkers of his school. Thus, Meg- 
hanadari gives a threefold classification of inference: (i) of the cause 
from the effect (kdrand-mmdna) ; (2) of the effect from the cause 
{kdryd-numdna)\ and (3) inference by mental association {anu- 
hhavd-numdna —as the inference of the rise of the constellation of 
Rohini from the Krttika constellation). As an alternative classifica¬ 
tion he gives (i) the joint method of agreement and difference 
{anvaya-vyatireki); (2) inference through universal agreement in 
which no negative instances are found (kevald-nvayi); and (3) in¬ 
ference through exclusion, in which no positive instances are found 
(kevala-vyatireki). Bhattarakaguru and Varadavisnu Misra, who 
preceded Venkatanatha in working out a consistent system of 
Ramanuja logic, seem also to admit the three kinds of inference, 
viz. anvyayi, kevald-nvayi^ and kevala-%)yatireki, as is evident from 
the quotation of their works Tattva-ratndkara and Mdna-ydthdtmya- 
nirnaya, Venkatanatha, however, tries to explain them away and 
takes great pains to refute the kevala-vyatireki form of argument^. 
His contention is that there can be no inference through mere 
negative concomitance, which can never legitimately lead to the 
affirmation of any positive character when there is no positive pro¬ 
position purporting the affirmation of any character. If any such 
positive proposition be regarded as implied in the negative pro¬ 
position, then also the contention that there can be inference from 
purely negative proposition fails. One of the conditions of validity 

^ Venkatanatha points out that YSmunBcarya, also the accredited teacher of 
RSmanuja, did not admit the kevala-vyatireki form of inference in his Siddhi- 
traya. 
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of inference is that the hetu or reason must exist in the sa~paksa 
(that is, in all such instances where there is the sadhya), but in the 
vyatireki form of inference, where there are no positive instances of 
the existence of the hetu and the sddhya excepting the point at issue, 
the above condition necessarily fails The opponent might say that 
on the same analogy the kevald-nvayi form of argument may also be 
denied; for there negative instances are found (e.g. idam vdcyam 
prameyatvdt). The reply would be that the validity of a kevald-nvayi 
form of argument is attested by the fact that the assumption of a 
contrary conclusion would be self-contradictory. If the contention 
of the opponent is that the universal concomitance of the negation 
of the hetu with the negation of the sddhya implies the absolute 
coincidence of the hetu and the sddhya, then the absolute coin¬ 
cidence of the hetu and the sddhya would imply the absolute coin¬ 
cidence of the opposites of them both. This would imply that from 
the absolute coincidence of the hetu and the sddhya in a kevald-nvayi 
form of inference the absolute coincidence of their opposites would 
be demonstrable. This is absurd^. Thus, the Naiyaikas, who admit 
the kevald-nvayi inference, cannot indulge in such ways of support 
in establishing the validity of the hevala-vyativeki form of argu¬ 
ment. Again, following the same method, one might as well argue 
that a jug is self-revealing {sva-prakdsa) because it is a jug {ghafat- 
vdt)', for the negation of self-revealing character [a-sva-prakdsatva) 
is found in the negation of jug, viz. the cloth, which is impossible 
{yan naivam tan naivam yathd pafah). Thus, merely from the con¬ 
comitance of two negations it is not possible to affirm the con¬ 
comitance of their opposites. Again, in the above instance— 
anubhutir ananubhdvyd anubhutitvdt (immediate intuition cannot 
be an object of awareness, because it is immediate intuition)—even 
the existence of an-anubhdvyatva (not being an object of awareness) 
is doubtful; for it is not known to exist anywhere else than in the 
instance under discussion, and therefore, from the mere case of 


^ The typical forms of vyatireki inference are as follows: anubhutir an¬ 
anubhdvyd. .anubhutitvdt, yan naivam tan naivam yathd ghatab- prthivl itarebhyo 
hhidyate gandhavattvdt yan naivam tan naivarfi yathd jalam. In the above in¬ 
stance an-anubhdvyatva (non-cognizability) belongs only to immediate intuition. 
There is thus no sa-paksa of anubhuti where an~anuhhdvyatva was found before. 

* idam vdcyaifi prameyatvdt (this is definable, because it is knowable) would, 
under the supposition, imply that the concomitance of the negation of vdcyatva 
and prameyatva, viz. avdcyatva (indefinable) and aprameyatva (unknowable), 
would be demonstrable; which is absurd, since no such cases are known. 
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concomitance of the negation of an-antibhdvyatva with the negation 
of anubhuti the affirmation of an-anubhdvyatva would be inad¬ 
missible. Moreover, when one says that that which is an object of 
awareness (anubhdvya) is not immediate intuition, the mere 
affirmation of the negative relation makes anubhuti an object of 
awareness in a negative relation, which contradicts the conclusion 
that anubhuti is not an object of awareness. If, again, the character 
that is intended to be inferred by the vyatireki anumdna is already 
known to exist in ihepak^a^ then there is no need of inference. If it 
is known to exist elsewhere, then, since there is a sa-paksa^, there 
is no kevala-vyattreki inference. Even if, through the concomitance 
of the negation of the hetu and the sadhya^ the sddhya is known to 
exist elsewhere outside the negation of the hetu^ its presence in the 
case under consideration would not be demonstrated. Again, in 
the instance under discussion, if, from the concomitance of the 
negation of not being an object of awareness and the negation of 
immediate intuition, it is argued that the character as not being an 
object of awareness (a~vedyatva) must be present somewhere, then 
such conclusion would be self-contradictory; for, if it is known that 
there is an entity which is not an object of awareness, then by that 
very fact it becomes an object of awareness. If an existent entity 
is ruled out from all possible spheres excepting one, it necessarily 
belongs to that residual sphere. So it may be said that “willing, 
being an existent quality, is known to be absent from all spheres 
excepting the self; it, therefore, necessarily belongs thereto.” On 
such an interpretation also there is no necessity of vyatireki 
anumdna; for it is really a case of agreement (anvaya); and it is 
possible for us to enunciate it in a general formula of agreement 
such as “an existent entity, which is absent from all other spheres 
excepting one must necessarily belong to that residual sphere.” 
Again, in such an instance as “ all-knowingness (sarva-vittva), being 
absent in all known spheres, must be present somewhere, as we 
have a notion of it, and therefore there must be an entity to which 
it belongs, and such an entity is God,” we have the well known 
ontological argument which is of vyatireki type. Against such an 
inference it may well be contended with justice that the notion of 

^ sa~pakfa are all instances (outside the instance of the inference under dis¬ 
cussion) where the hetu or reason is known to co-exist with the s&dhya or 
probandum. 
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a hare’s horn, which is absent in all known spheres, must neces¬ 
sarily belong to an unperceived entity which is obviously false. 

It may be contended that, if the vyatireki inference is not ad¬ 
mitted, then that amounts to a denial of all defining characters; for 
a defining character is that which is absent everywhere except in the 
object under definition, and thus definition is the very nature of 
vyatireki inference. The obvious reply to this is that definition pro¬ 
ceeds from the perception of special characteristics which are 
enunciated as the defining characteristics of a particular object, and 
it has therefore nothing to do with vyatireki inference^. It may also 
be urged that defining characteristics may also be gathered by joint 
method of agreement and difference, and not by a vyatireki in¬ 
ference as suggested by the opponents. In such an instance as 
where knowability is defined as that which is capable of being 
known, no negative instances are known but it still remains a de¬ 
finition. The definition of definition is that the special characteristic 
is existent only in the object under definition and nowhere else 
{a-sSdhdrana-vydpako dharmo lak^anamY. In the case where a 
class of objects is defined the defining class-character would be that 
which should exist in all individuals of that class, and should be 
absent in all other individuals of other classes. But when an in¬ 
dividual which stands alone (such as God) is defined, then we have 
no class-character, but only unique character which belongs to that 
individual only and not to a class. Even in such cases, such a de¬ 
fining character differentiates that entity from other entities 
[Brahma, ^iva, etc.) with which, through partial similarity, He 
might be confused. Thus, the definition is a case of agreement of a 
character in an entity, and not a negation, as contended by those 
who confuse it with vyatireki inference. Therefore, the kevala- 
vyatireki form of inference cannot be supported by any argument. 

On the subject of propositions [avayava) Venkafanatha holds 
that there is no reason why there should be five propositions for all 
inference. The dispute, therefore, among various logicians regard¬ 
ing the number of propositions that can be admitted in an inference 
is meaningless; for just so many propositions need be admitted for 
an inference as are sufficient to make the inference appeal to the 

arthd-sddharai^a-kSra-pratipatti-nihandhanam 

scijatlya-vijaliya-iyyavacchedena lak^anam. 

TatWa-ratndkara, quoted in NySya-parisuddhi, p. 143* 

® Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 145. 
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person for whom it may be intended. Thus, there may be three, 
four, or five propositions, according to the context in which the 
inference appears. 

In addition to inference Venkatanatha aiso admits iabda, or 
scriptural testimony. No elaboration need be made here regarding 
the sabda-pramdna, as the treatment of the subject is more or less 
the same as is found in other systems of philosophy. It may be re¬ 
membered that on the subject of the interpretation of words and 
sentences the Naiyaikas held that each single element of a sentence, 
such as simple words or roots, had its own separate or specific 
sense. These senses suffer a modification through a process of addi¬ 
tion of meaning through the suffixes of another case-relation. 
Viewed from this light, the simple constituents of sentences are 
atomic, and gradually go through a process of aggregation through 
their association with suffixes until they grow into a total meaning 
of the sentence. This is called the abhihit&nvaya^vdda. The opposite 
view is that of anvitd'hhidhdna-vdda^ such as that of Mlmarnsaka, 
which held that no sentence could be analysed into purely simple 
entities of meaning, unassociated with one another, which could go 
gradually by a process of aggregation or association. Into however 
simple a stage each sentence might be capable of being analysed, 
the very simplest part of it would always imply a general association 
with some kind of a verb or full meaning. The function of the 
suffixes and case-relations, consists only in applying restrictions 
and limitations to this general connectedness of meaning which 
every word carries with itself. Venkatanatha holds this anmtd^ 
bhidhana-vada against the ahhihitd-nvaya~vdda on the ground that the 
latter involves the unnecessary assumption of separate specific 
powers for associating the meaning of the simplest word-elements 
with their suffixes, or between the suffixed words among themselves 
and their mutual connectedness for conveying the meaning of a 
sentence^. The acceptance of anvitd-hhidhdna was conducive to the 
philosophy of R 5 m 5 nuja, as it established the all-connectedness of 
meaning [vUistd-rtha). 

Ramanuja himself did not write any work propounding his views 
of logic consistent with his system of philosophy. But Nathamuni 
had written a work called Nydya-tattva, in which he criticized 

* ahhihitR-nvyaye hipadiinaift padd-rthe padd-rthdnarn vdkyd-rthe padandrti ca 
tatra iti sakti-traya-kcdpanii-gauravatp. sydt. Nydya-parisuddfn, p. 369. 
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the views of Gotama’s logic and revised it in accordance with 
the Visistd-dvaita tradition. Vismicitta wrote his Sangati-mdla and 
Prameya-samgraha, following the same lines, Bhatjarakaguru wrote 
his Tattva-ratnakara, and Varadavisnu Mi^ra also wrote his Prajnd- 
paritrana and Mdna-ydtkdtmya-nirnaya, working out the views of 
Visistd-dvaita logic. Vehkatanatha based his Nydya-parisuddhi on 
these works, sometimes elucidating their views and sometimes dif¬ 
fering from them in certain details. But, on the whole, he drew his 
views on the VUistd-dvaita logic from the above writers. His origin¬ 
ality, therefore, in this field is very limited, Meghanadari, however, 
seems to differ very largely from \ ehka^anStha in admitting 
Upatndna and arthdpatti as separate pramdnas. He has also made 
some very illuminating contributions in his treatment of perception, 
and in his treatment of inference he has wholly differed from 
Verikatanatha in admitting vyatireki anumdna. 

Meghanadari admits upamdna as a separate pramdna. With him 
upamdna is the pramdna through which it is possible to have the 
knowledge of similarity of a perceived object with an unperceived 
one, when there was previously a knowledge of the similarity of the 
latter wfith the former. Thus, when a man has the knowledge that 
the cow which he perceives is similar to a bison, and when later on, 
roaming in the forest, he observes a bison, he at once notes that the 
cow which he does not perceive now is similar to a bison which he 
perceives. This knowledge, Meghanadari contends, cannot be due 
to perception, because the cow is not before the perceiver; it also 
cannot be due to memory, since the knowledge of similarity dawns 
before the reproduction of the cow in the mind. Meghanadari holds 
that no separate pramdtia need be admitted for the notion of dif¬ 
ference; for the knowledge of difference is but a negation of 
similarity. This interpretation of upamdnais, however, different from 
that given in Nyaya, where it is interpreted to mean the association 
of a word with its object on the basis of similarity, e.g. that animal 
is called a bison which is similar to a cow. Here, on the basis of 
similarity, the word “ bison” is associated with that animal. Megha¬ 
nadari tries to explain this by the function of recognition, and re¬ 
pudiates its claim to be regarded as a separate pramdna^. He also 
admits arthdpatti as a separate pramdna. Arthdpatti is generally 
translated as “implication,” where a certain hypothesis, without the 
^ See MS, Naya-^dyu'-mani. Chapter on Upamdna* 
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assumption of which an obscured fact of experience becomes inex¬ 
plicable, is urged before the mind by the demand for an explanation 
of the observed fact of experience. Thus, when one knows from an 
independent source that Devadatta is living, though not found at his 
house, a natural hypothesis is urged before the mind that he must 
be staying outside the house; for otherwise either the present ob - 
ser\’^ation of his non-existence at his house is false or the previous 
knowledge that he is living is false. That he is living and that he is non¬ 
existent at his house can only be explained by the supposition that he 
is existing somewhere outside the house. This cannot be regarded 
as a case of inference of the form that “since somewhere-existing 
Devadatta is non-existent at his house, he must be existent some¬ 
where else; for all somewhere-existing entities which are non¬ 
existent at a place must be existent elsewhere like myself.” Such 
an inference is meaningless; for the non-existence of an existing 
entity in one place is but the other name of its existing elsewhere. 
Therefore, the non-existence of an existing entity in one place 
should not be made a reason for arriving at a conclusion (its ex¬ 
istence elsewhere) which is not different from itself. Arthdpatti is 
thus to be admitted as a separate pramdna. 

Epistemology of the Ramanuja School according to 
Meghanadari and others. 

Vehkatanatha, in his Nydya-parisuddhi, tries to construct the 
principles of Logic (Nydya or Niti) on which R 5 m 5 nuja’s system 
of philosophy is based. He was not a pioneer in the field, but he 
followed and elaborated the doctrines of Visistd-dvaiia logic as 
enunciated by Nathamuni, the teacher of Yamuna, in his work 
called Nydya-tattva^ and the works of Para^ara Bhajta on the subject. 
Regarding the system of Ny^ya propounded by Gotarna, Venkata’s 
main contention is that though Gotama’s doctrines have been re¬ 
jected by Badarayana as unacceptable to right-minded scholars, 
they may yet be so explained that they may be made to harmonize 
with the trueVedantic doctrines of ViUsta-dvaita. Buttheinterpreta- 
tions of Gotama’s Nyaya by VatsySyana take them far away from 
the right course and have therefore to be refuted. At any rate 
Venkata, like Visnucitta, is not unwilling to accept such doctrines 
of Gotarna as are not in conflict with the Vedanta view. Thus, there 
may be a divergence of opinion regarding the sixteenfold classi- 
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fication of logical categories. There can be no two opinions re¬ 
garding the admission of the fact that there are at least certain en¬ 
tities which are logically valid j for if logical validity is denied, logic 
itself becomes unfounded. All our experiences assume the existence 
of certain objective factors on which they are based. A general 
denial of such objective factors takes away the very root of ex¬ 
perience. It is only when such objective factors are admitted to be 
in existence in a general manner that there may be any inquiry 
regarding their specific nature. If everything were invalid, then the 
opponent’s contention would also be invalid. If everything were 
doubted, then also it would remain uncontradictory. The doubt 
itself cannot be doubted and the existence of doubt would have to 
be admitted as a decisive conclusion. So, even by leading a full 
course of thoroughgoing doubt, the admission of the possibility of 
definite conclusion becomes irresistible^. I herefore, the contention 
of the Buddhists that there is nothing valid and that there is nothing 
the certainty of which can be accepted, is inadmissible. If, there¬ 
fore, there are things of which definite and valid knowledge is 
possible, there arises a natural inquiry about the means or instru¬ 
ments by which such valid knowledge is possible. The word 
pramana is used in two senses. Firstly, it means valid knowledge; 
secondly, it means instruments by which valid knowledge is pro¬ 
duced. pramana as valid knowledge is defined by Venkata as the 
knowledge which corresponds to or produces a behaviour leading 
to an experience of things as they are {yath^-vasthita-vyavahara-nu- 
gunamf. The definition includes behaviour as an indispensable 
condition of pramana such that, even though in a particular case a 
behaviour may not actually be induced, it may yet be pramana if 
the knowledge be such that it has the capacity of producing a be¬ 
haviour which would tally with things as they are^. I’he definition 

1 vyavahOro hi jagato bhavaty Slnibane kvacit 

na tat s&manyato nUsti kathmtd tu parlkfyate 
samanya-niscita-rthena visefe tu bubhutsitam 
pa7tk$d hy ticitd sve-sfa-pramd^O'-tpadanct-tmika .. . 

sarvarp, sandigdham iti te nipiinasyd’sti nUcaya}f. 
sarpsayai ca na sandigdhah sandigdhd-dvaita-vddinalt. 

Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 31 (Chowkhamba edition). 

® Nydya-pariSuddhi, by Venkatan§tha, p. 36. 

* anuguna-padarp vyavdhdra-janana-smrilpa-yogya-pararp tend*jamta-vyma- 
hdre yathd-rtka^jndna^viie§e nd'vydptih. Srinivasa's NySya-s&ra on Nydya- 
parisuddhi, p. 36. 
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of pramana as knowledge leading to a behaviour tallying with facts 
naturally means the inclusion of valid memory within it. An un¬ 
contradicted memory is thus regarded as valid means of knowledge 
according to the Ramanuja system h Venkata urges that it is wrong 
to suppose the illicit introduction of memory as the invariable con¬ 
dition of illusion, for in such illusory perception as that of yellow 
conch-shell, there is manifestly no experience of the production of 
memory. The conch-shell directly appears as yellow. So in all 
cases of illusions the condition that is invariably fulfilled is that one 
thing appears as another, which is technically called anyathd-khydti. 
But it may as well be urged that in such an illusion as that of the 
conch-shell-silver, the reason why the conch-shell appears as the 
silver is the non-apprehension of the distinction between the sub¬ 
conscious image of the silver seen in shops and the perception of a 
shining piece before the eyes, technically called akhydii. Thus, in 
all cases of illusion, when one thing appears as another there is this 
condition of che non-apprehension of the distinction between a 
memory image and a percept. If illusions are considered from this 
point of view, then they may be said to be primarily and directly 
due to the aforesaid psychological fact known as akhydti. Thus, 
both these theories of illusion have been accepted by Ramanuja 
from two points of view. The theory of anyathd-khydti appeals 
directly to experience, whereas the akhydti view is the result of 
analysis and reasoning regarding the psychological origin of il¬ 
lusions^. The other theory of i\\\isxQn{yathdrtha-khyati\ which re¬ 
gards illusions also as being real knowledge, on the ground that in 
accordance with the panct-harana theory all things are the result 
of a primordial admixture of the elements of all things, is neither 
psychological nor analytical but is only metaphysical, and as 
such does not explain the nature of illusions. The illusion in 
such a view consists in the fact or apprehension of the presence 
of such silver in the conch-shell as can be utilized for domestic 
or ornamental purposes, whereas the metaphysical explanation only 
justifies the perception of certain primordial elements of silver in 
the universal admixture of the elements of all things in all things. 

^ smrti~matra~prani 3 natvafft na yuktam iti vak^yate 

ahadhita^smriter lake pramarjiatva-parigrahdt. 

j _ NyQya^pariiuddhi, p. 38. 

^ tdani rajatam anubhavaml*ty ekatvenai'va pratlyam&nSySh pratlter 
g’^^na^-smara^td-tmakatvarn anekatvatp ca yuktitah sddhyamdnarp na pratlti- 
patham drohaii. Nydya-sdra, p. 40. 
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In refuting the atma-khyati theory of illusion of the Buddhists, 
Venkata says that if the idealistic Buddhist can admit the validity 
of the different awarenesses as imposed on the one fundamental 
consciousness, then on the same analogy the validity of the per¬ 
ceived objects may also be admitted. If the different subjective and 
objective awarenesses are not admitted, then all experiences would 
be reduced to one undifferentiated consciousness, and that would 
be clearly against the Buddhistic theory of knowledge, I he 
Buddhist view that entities which are simuitaneously apprehended 
are one, and that therefore knowledge and its objects which are 
apprehended simuitaneously are one, is wrong. Knowledge and its 
objects are directly apprehended as different, and therefore the 
affirmation of their identity is contradicted in experience. The 
Madhyamika Buddhists further hold that, just as in spite of the 
falsehood of the defects {do$a), illusions happen, so in spite of the 
falsehood of any substratum or any abiding entity, illusions may 
appear as mere appearances without any reality behind them. 
Against such a view, Venkata says that whatever is understood by 
people as existent or non-existent has always a reference to a 
reality, and mere phenomena without any basis or ground on 
reality are incomprehensible in all our experience. Hence the pure 
phenomenalism of the Madhyamika is wholly against all experience h 
When people speak of non-cxistence of any entity, they always, do 
it with some kind of spatial or temporal qualification. Thus, when 
they say that the book does not exist, they always qualify this non- 
existence with a ‘*here” and a “there” orwith a “now” or a then. 


But pure unqualified non-existence is unknown to ordinary ex¬ 
perience^. Again all positive experience of things is spatially 
limited (e.g. there is a jug “here”); if this spatial qualification as 
“here” is admitted, then it cannot be held that appearances occur 
on mere nothing {nir-adhisthana~bhramd--nupapattih). If, however, 
the limitation of a “here” or “there” is denied, then no experience 
is possible {pratUer apahnava eva sydt). 

Criticizing the a-nirvacanlya theory of illusion of the Vedantists 
Venkatanatha says that when the Sankarites described all things as 


^ loke bhS.v&-bhdva~sabdayos taUpratUyos ca vidyamSnasyai'va vastunah 
avastka-visefa-gocaratvasya pratipdditatvdt. prakdrd-ntarasya ca loka-siddha- 
pramdvd-vmyatvSd ity-arthafi. iSlydya-sdra, p. 46. 

* sarvo'pi ni^edhaft sa-pratiyogiko niyata-deia-kdlaica pratlyate. NlrUpa- 
dhir niyata-deia-kdla-pratiyogi-viie^aijta-rahito nisedko na pratlyate iti. Ibid, p. 46. 


I 
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indefinable (a-nirvacamya), the word “indefinable*’ must mean 
either some definite trait, in which case it would cease to be in¬ 
definable, or it might mean failure to define in a particular manner, 
in which case the Sankarites might as well accept the Ramanuja 
account of the nature of the universe. Again when the ^afikarites 
are prepared to accept such a self-contradictory category as that 
which is different both from being and non-being {sad’-asad- 
‘vyatirekak), why cannot tliey rather accept things as both existent 
and non-existent as they are felt in experience? The self-contradic¬ 
tion would be the same in either case. If, however, their description 
of the world-appearance as something different from being and 
non-being is for the purpose of establishing the fact that the world- 
appearance is different both from chimerical entities (tuccha) and 
from Brahman, then RSmanujists should have no dispute with 
them. Further, the falsity of the world does not of itself appeal to 
experience; if an attempt is made to establish such a falsity through 
unfounded dialectic, then by an extension of such a dialectic even 
Brahman could be proved to be self-contradictory. Again the 
assertion that the world-appearance is non-existent because it is de¬ 
structible is unfounded; for the Upani^ads speak of Brahman, the 
individual souls and the prakrti as being eternal. The Sankarites also 
confuse destruction and conttadiction{nacai*kyamndsa-bddhayoh)^. 

The followers of Patanjali speak of an illusory comprehension 
through linguistic usage in which we are supposed to apprehend 
entities which have no existence. This is called nirmsaya-khyati. 
Thus, when we speak of the head of Rahu, we conceive RShu as 
having an existence apart from his head, and this apprehension is 
due to linguistic usage following the genitive case-ending in Rahu, 
but Venka|;a urges that it is unnecessary to accept a separate theory 
of illusion for explaining such experience, since it may well be done 
by the akhyUti or anyathH-khydti theory of illusion, and he contends 
that he has already demonstrated the impossibility of other theories 
of illusion. 

Meghanadari, however, defines pramana as the knowledge that 
determines the objects without depending on other sources of know¬ 
ledge such as memory 

^ Nydya-pariiuddki, pp. 48-51. 

“ “ tatrd'nya-pramdrid-napeksam artha-paricchedakafp jHanam pramdisiam, 
artha-paricchede'nya-pra mdna^sapekfa-smjrtSv ativydpti-parihdre*nya-pramd)fd- 
napek$am iti** Naya-dyu-ntaifi, Madras Govt. Oriental MS. 
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Though knowledge is self-revealing {sva-murtav api svayam &va 
hetuh), and though there is a continuity of consciousness in sleep, 
or in a state of swoon, yet the consciousness in these stages cannot 
reveal objects of cognition. This is only possible when knowledge 
is produced through the processes known as pramdna. When we 
speak of the self-validity of knowledge, we may speak of the cog¬ 
nition as being determined by the objects that it grasps {artha- 
paricchinnam pramanam). But when we speak of it from the per¬ 
ceptual point of view or from the point of view of its determining 
the objects of knowledge, we have to speak of knowledge as de¬ 
termining the nature oioh]tcX^{artha-paricchedaka) and not as being 
determined by them. Knowledge may thus be looked at from a 
subjective point of view in self-validity of cognition {svatak- 
prdmMya). Then the self-validity refers to its content which is 
determined by the objects of comprehension. It has also to be 
looked at from the objective point of view in all cases of acquire¬ 
ment of knowledge and in our behaviour in the world of objects, 
and then the knowledge appears as the means by which we de¬ 
termine the nature of the objects and measure our behaviour 
accordingly. The definition of knowledge as that which measures 
the nature of objects {artha-pariccheda-kari jndnam pramanam), as 
given by Meghanadari is thus somewhat different from that given by 
Venkata, who defines it as that which corresponds to or produces 
a behaviour leading to an experience of things as they are {yathd- 
vasthita vyavahdrd^migunam). In the case of Venkata, knowledge is 
looked at as a means to behaviour and it is the behaviour which is 
supposed to determine the nature of correspondence. In Megha- 
nadSiri’s definition the whole question of behaviour and of corre¬ 
spondence is lost sight of, or at least put in the background. The 
emphasis is put on the function of knowledge as determining the 
objects. The supposition probably is that in case of error or illusion 
also the real object is perceived, and the illusion is caused through 
the omission of other details, a correct perception of w^hich would 
have rendered the illusion impossible. We know already that 
according to the yathdrtha-khydti theory of RSmanuja there are 
elements of all things in all things, according to the Upani§adic 
theory of trivrt~kara^” and its elaboration m the paUct-karana 
doctrine. What happens therefore in illusion (e.g. the conch-shell - 
silver) is that the visual organ is in contact with the element of 
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silver that forms one of the constituents of the conch-shell. This 
element of silver no doubt is infinitesimally small as compared with 
the overwhelmingly preponderating parts—the conch-shell. But 
on account of the temporary defect of the visual organ or other 
distracting circumstances, these preponderating parts of the conch- 
shell are lost sight of. The result is that knowledge is produced only 
of the silver elements with which the sense-organ was in contact; 
and since the conch-shell element had entirely dropped out of 
comprehension, the silver element was regarded as being the only 
one that was perceived and thus the illusion was produced. But 
even in such an illusion the perception of silver is no error. The 
error consists in the non-perception of the preponderating part — 
the conch-shell. Thus, even in illusory perception, it is un¬ 
doubtedly a real object that is perceived. The theory of anyathd- 
khyati is that illusion consists in attributing a quality or character 
to a thing which it does not possess. In an indirect manner this 
theory is also implied in the yathdrtha-khydti theory in so far that 
here also the characters attributed (e.g. the silver) to the object of 
perception {purovarti vastu) do not belong to it, though the essence 
of illusion does not consist in that, and there is no real illusion of 
perception. Meghanadari thus holds that all knowledge is true in 
the sense that it has always an object corresponding to it, or what 
has been more precisely described by Anantacarya that all cognitive 
characters (illusory or otherwise) universally refer to real objective 
entities as objects of knowledge^. We have seen that Venkata had 
admitted three theories of illusion, namely, anyathd-khydti, 
akhydti and yathdrtha-khydti^ from three different points of view. 
This does not seem to find any support in Meghanadari’s work, as 
he spares no effort to prove that the yathdrtha-khydti theory is the 
only theory of illusion and to refute the other rival theories. The 
main drift of Meghanadari’s criticism of anyathd-khydti consists in 
the view that since knowledge must always refer to an object that is 
perceived, it is not possible that an object should produce a know- 
iedge giving an entirely different content, for then such a content 
would refer to no ol:)|ject and thus would be chimerical {tuccha). 
If it is argued that the object is present elsewhere, then it might be 
contended that since the presence of the object can be determined 

‘ “ Tat-tad-dharyna-prakdraka-jnanatva-vyflpakam tat-tad~dharniavad~vues- 
yakaivam iti yathdWtham $arva-%}ijndnam iti,** Anantacarya, Jndna^ydthdrthya- 
vdda (MS.). 

16 


Din 
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only by the content of knowledge, and since such an object is denied 
in the case of illusory perception where we have such a knowledge, 
what is the guarantee that the object should be present in other 
cases ? In those cases also it is the knowledge that alone should 
determine the presence of the object. That is to say, that if know¬ 
ledge alone is to be the guarantor of the corresponding object, it is 
not right to say in two instances where such knowledge occurs that 
the object exists in one case and not in the other^. 

In refuting the anirvacamya-khyati Meghan^dSri says that if it 
is supposed that in illusions an indefinable silver is produced which 
is mistaken for real silver, then that is almost the same as the 
anyatha^khydti view, for here also one thing is taken as another. 
Moreover, it is difficult to explain how the perception of such an 
indefinable silver would produce the real desire for picking it up 
which is possible only in the case of the perception of real silver. 
A desire which can be produced by a real object can never be pro¬ 
duced by a mere illusory notion. Nor can there be any similarity 
between a mere illusory notion and the real shining entity, viz. 
silver^. The so-called indefinable silver is regarded either as Ijeing 
of the nature of being and non-being, or as different from being 
and non-being, both of which are impossible according to the Law 
of Contradiction and the Law of Excluded Middle. Even if it be 
admitted for the sake of argument that such an extra-logical entity 
is possible, it would be difficult to conceive how it could have any 
similarity with such a positive entity as ordinary silver. It cannot 
be admitted that this complex of being and non-being is of the 
nature of pure vacuity, for then also it would be impossible to con¬ 
ceive any similarity between a vacuum entity and real silver®. 

1 na ca tadbajjhane*stviti vacyani. tad~dkarasya satyatve hhrdntilvit-nu- 
papattih asattve tu na tasya jiidnd-kdratd. tucchasya vastv-dkdratd-nupapatteh. 
tad-dkdratve ca khydtir eva tucche'ti suktikddau na rajatd-rthi-pravpltih. Meg- 
hanSdSri, Naya~dyu-mam (MS.). 

The general drift of Meghanadari’s theme may be summed up in the words ot 
AoantacSrya in his yhdna-ydthdrthya-vdda (MS.) as follows; ” tathd ca rajatatyatn 
suhti^niftdia-mfayatd vacchedakatvd-hhdvavat hikty~avrttitvdt yo yad~avrttitt sa 
tan-ni^tha-dharma-nirUpitd-vacchedakatiHi-bhdvavdn iti sdmdnya-vydp tau dat^d^-^ 
ni^tlia-kdranata-rjacchedakatva-bhavavad dandd-vrtti ghatatvddikarji dr^tdntah. 

^ taiyd'tnrvdcya~rajatatayd grahatfdd viparUa-khydti-pak^a-pdtah. ■ -sam- 
yag-rajata-dhlr hi pravrtti-hetuk ... tasya prauty-dtmaka-vastv-dtmakayor bhas~ 
varatvd-di-sddrsyd-bhdvdt.*' Ibid. 

* ekasya yugapat sad-asada-tmaka-viruddha-dharmavattva-nupapatteh. taa~ 
upapattdv api sddpsya-nupapattesca..Junya-vastuni pramd^d-bhdvdt. tat-sad- 
hhdve’pi tasya rajata-sddrsyd-hhdvdcca tato na pravrttih. ibid. 
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Again it is said that the illusory silver is called indefinable 
(anirvacanlya) because it is different from pure being such as the 
self which is never contradicted in experience {dtmanobddha-yogdt) 
and from non-being such as the chimerical entities like the hare’s 
horn which can never be objects of knowledge (khyaty’-ayogdt). But 
in reply to this it may very well be urged that the being of the self 
cannot itself be proved, for if the self were the object of k/iowledge 
it would be as false as the world appearance; and if it were not it 
could not have any being. It cannot also be said to have being be¬ 
cause of its association with the class concept of being, for the self 
is admitted to be one, and as such cannot be associated with class 
concept^ Again want of variability cannot be regarded as a con¬ 
dition of reality, for if the cognitive objects are unreal because they 
are variable, the knower himself would be variable on account of his 
association with variable objects and s/ariable relations, and would 
therefore be false. Again being (sattd) is not as universal as it is 
supposed to be, for it is different from the entities (jug, etc.) to 
which it is supposed to belong and also from negation in the view 
that holds negation to be a positive category^. If the self is re¬ 
garded as self-luminous, then it may also be contended that such 
self-luminosity mi,ist be validly proved; and it may also be urged 
that unless the existence of the self has already been so proved 
its character cannot be proved to be self-luminous.^ 

Again the akhydti view is liable to two different interpretations, 
in both of which it may be styled in some sense as yathdrtha-khydti. 
In the first interpretation the illusion is supposed to be produced in 
the following manner; the visual organ is affected by the shining 
character of something before the eyes, and this shining character, 
being of the same nature as that of the silver, the shining character 
of the silver is remembered, and since it is not possible to dis- 

^ tasya driyalvd-nabhyupagame sasa-vixa^d-dl-^drnyatn. dtmanah prameyatd 
ca ne ste tiy na tatas tat-satta-siddhifi. tad~abhyupagafau ca pfapaHcavanmithydt- 
vaiti, . . dtma-vyakter ekatvd-bhimdndt tad-vyatirikla-paddrthasyd'sattvd-bhimdn- 
flcc« sattd-samavdyitvd-nupapatteh. Meghanadari, Naya-dyu~maiti. 

^ atha ghd^a-patd-di-bheddndni vydvartamdnatvenn*pdramdrthyam. . . dtrna- 
no pi ghata~pafddi-sarva~paddrthebhyo vydvartamdnatvdn mithydtvd-pattih. . . ab- 
nivyanjakd-pdramdrthye'bhivyaHgyd-pdramdrthyam.. .na ca sattvasyai‘va sam- 
asta-paddrthew amwartamdnatp pdramdrthyam. ghatddayo’pi tad~apekfayd 
vydvartants.. . abhdvasya paddrthd-ntarbhdve'pi tatra sattd-nabhyupagamdt 
sarva-paddrthd-nuvrtty -abhdvdt. Ibid. 

na ca tasya svayarn-prakSsatvdn na pramdnd-pek^eHi svayatp-prakdsatvasyd'- 
pt pramdi^d-dhltiatvdt pramatfd-ntara-siddhd-tmanah svayani-prakdiatvasya sdd~ 
tyatvdcca, na hi dharmy-aprasidhau dharma-sadhyata. Ibid. 
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tinguish whether this shining character belongs to silver or to some¬ 
thing else, and since the object in front is associated with such an. 
iindiscriininated shining character, the shining character cannot be 
treated as a mere self-ejected idea, but has to be taken as having its 
true seat in that something before the eye; thus, the notion of silver 
is a result of a ti-ue perception. It would have been a false percep¬ 
tion if the conch-shell had been perceived as silver, but in such a 
perception it is not the conch-shell, but “this’’ in front, that is per¬ 
ceived as silver. The general maxim is that the idea which coire- 
sponds to any particular kind of behaviour is to be regarded as a 
true representation of the object experienced in such a behaviour 
(^yad'^rtka-vyavahSra-nugunH ya dhih sd tad-arthd). This maxim 
has its application here inasmuch as the “this” in front can be ex¬ 
perienced in practical behaviour as such, and the silvery character 
has also a true reference to real silver. So the notion “this silver” 
is to be regarded as a complex of two notions, the this and the 
“silver.” Thus, the perception involved in the above interpretation 
is a true perception according to the akhydti view. In the above 
explanation it is contended that just as the two different notions of 
substance and quality may both appear in the same concept, so 
there cannot be any difficulty in conceiving of a legitimate unity of 
two different notions in one illusory perception as “this silver.” 
Such a fusion is possible on account of the fact that here two notions 
occur in the same moment and there is no gap between them. This 
is different from the anyaihd-khydti view, in which one thing is 
supposed to appear as another. The objections against this view 
are: firstly, that a defect cannot possibly transmute one thing into 
another; secondly, if illusions be regarded as the appearance of one 
thing as another, then there is scope for such a fear, even in those 
cases which are regarded as correct perception; for all knowledge 
would be exposed to doubt, and this would land us in scepticism. 
If, therefore, it is suggested that illusion is due to a non-compre¬ 
hension of the difference between the presence of a conch-shell and 
the memory-image of silver, that also would be impossible, tor if 
“difference” means only the different entities {bhedo vastu-svaru- 
pam-eva), then non-comprehension of difference (which is regarded 
as the root-cause of Illusion in the present view) would mean the 
comprehension of the identity of the memory-image and the per¬ 
cept, and that would not account for the qualified concept where 
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one notion (e.g. the silver) appears as qualifying the other notion 
(the “this*' before the eye). Moreover, if two independent notions 
which are not related as substance and quality be miscomprehended 
as one concept, then any notion could be so united with any other 
notion, because the memory-images which are stored in our past 
experiences are limitless. Again the silver that was experienced in 
the past was experienced in association with the space in w'hich it 
existed, and the reproduction of the silver and memory would also 
be associated with that special spatial quality. This would render 
its mis-association with the percept before the perceiver impossible 
on account of the spatial difference of the two. If it is contended 
that through the influence of defects the spatial quality of the 
memory-image is changed, then that would be the anyathd-khyati 
theory, which would be inadmissible in the akhydti view. Again 
since all sensible qualities must be associated with some kind of 
spatial relation, even if the original spatial quality be transmuted 
or changed, that would be no reason why such a spatial image 
should be felt as being in front of the perceiver. It must also be 
said that the distinctive differences between the memory-image and 
the percept are bound to be noted; for if such a distinctive dif¬ 
ference were not noted, the memory-image could not be dis¬ 
tinguished as “silver-image.” It cannot also be said that though 
the percept can be distinguished from the memory-image the latter 
cannot be distinguished from the former, for the discriminative 
character is a constituent of both, and it is nothing but the white 
shining attribute. If it is urged that the spatial and other distinctive 
qualities are not noted in the memory-image and it appears merely 
as an image, then it may well be objected that any and every 
memory-image may be confused with the present percept, and 
even a stone may appear as silver. 

Since both the a-nirvacaniya-khydti and the akhydti are in some 
sense yathdrtha-khydti, Meghanadari refuted these two theories of 
illusion and attempted to show that the yathdrtha-khydti would be 
untenable in these views. Now he tries to show that all other 
possible interpretations oi yathdrtka-khydti are invalid. The funda¬ 
mental assumption of yathdrtha-khydti is that all knowledge must 
correspond to a real object like all right knowledge^. Thus, in other 

* yiprattpannafi pratyayo yathtl^rthah pratyatvdt, sampratipanna-pratyaya- 
vaditi. Naya-dyu-ma^i, p. 140 (MS,). 
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interpretations, the yathartha-khyati or the correspondence theory, 
might mean that cognition is produced by a real object or by the 
objective percept or that it means uncontradicted experience. The 
first alternative is untenable because even in the illusion of the 
conch-shell-silver the notion of silver has been produced by a real 
object, the conch-shell; the second view is untenable, for the object 
corresponding to the illusory percept of silver is not actually present 
in the conch-sheil according to other theories; and so far as the 
operation of the memory impression of the silver as experienced in 
the past is coTiceTiied.{purva-nubhuta-rajata~samskara-‘dvar^ its in¬ 
strumentality is undeniable both in right and in illusory cognitions. 
The third alternative is untenable because contradiction refers to 
knowledge or judgment and not to things themselves. If it is said 
that the cognition refers to the illusory appearance and hence it is 
the illusory entity existing outside that is the object of perception, 
the obvious objection would be that perception refers to a non- 
illusory something in front of the perceiver, and this cannot be 
obviated. If non-illusory something is a constituent in the cogni¬ 
tion, then it would be futile to say that the mere illusory perceptual 
form is all that can be the object of perception. 

It cannot also be said that the illusory perception has no object 
{nirvisaya-khyMi) and that it is called cognition, because, though it 
may not itself be amenable to behaviour as right cognitions are, it 
is similar to them by producing an impression that it also is amen¬ 
able to behaviour, just as autumn clouds, which cannot shower, are 
also called clouds. The illusory cognition has for its content not 
only the illusory appearance but also the non-illusoiy’^ “this” to 
which it objectively and adjectively refers. The truth, however, is 
that it is not indispen.sable for constituting the objectivity of a 
cognition that all the characters of the object should appear in the 
cognition; if any of its characters are manifested, that alone is suf¬ 
ficient to constitute the objectivity of an entity with regard to its 
cognition. The position, therefore, is that all cognitions refer and 
correspond to certain real entities in the objective world, and this 
cannot be explained on any other theory than on the supposition 
of a metaphysico-cosmological theory akin to the theory of 
homoiomeriae. 

AnantScJrya, in his Jndna-ydtharthya-vada^ more or less repeats 
the arguments of MeghanSdari when he says that no cognition can 
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be possible without its being based on a relation of correspondence 
to an objective entity. The content of knowledge must therefore 
have a direct correspondence with the objective entity to which it 
refers. Thus, since there is a perception of silver (in the illusory 
perception of conch-shell-silver), it must refer to an objective sub¬ 
stratum corresponding to ith The Mimamsa supposition that errors 
are produced through non-discrimination of memory-image and 
perception is also wrong, because in that case we should have the ex¬ 
perience of remembering silver and not of perceiving it as an ob¬ 
jective entity before us^. Both MeghanSdiri and Anantacarya take 
infinite pains to prove that their definition of error applies to all 
cases of illusions of diverse sorts, including dreams, into the de¬ 
tails of which it is unnecessary for our present purposes to enter 

The Doctrine of Self-validity of Knowledge. 

Pramdna, or valid knowledge, is defined as the cognition of 
objects as they are {tathd-bhutd-rtha-jMnatn hi pramdnam ucyate), 
and apramdnay or invalid knowledge, is described as cognition repre¬ 
senting a wrong notion of an object {a-tathd-hhutd-rtha-jndnam hi 
a-pramdnatn). Such a validity, it is urged by MeghanSdari, is mani¬ 
fested by the knowledge itself {tathdtvd-vadhdrand-tmakam prdm- 
dnyam dtmanai^va nisciyate). This does not expose it to the criticism 
that knowledge, being passive, cannot at the same moment be also 
regarded as active, determining its own nature as valid (na ca 
karma-kartrtd-virodhah); for since it is of the nature of a faithful 
representation of the object, the manifestation of its own nature as 
such is an affirmation of its validity. If knowledge had no power by 
itself of affirming its own validity, there would be no way by which 
such a validity could be affirmed, for the affirmation of its validity 
by any other mediate process, or through any other instrumentality, 
will always raise the same question as to how the testimony of those 
processes or instruments can be accepted. For on such a supposi¬ 
tion, knowledge not being self-valid, each such testimony has to be 

^ tathd ca rajatatvam sukti^ni^pha*vi^ayatd'-vacchedakatvd^bhdvavat iukty^ 
avrttitvdt yo yad-avfttih sa tmi-niffka^dharma-mnlptid>-vacchedakaivd-dAdvavd- 
mfz\ yfidna-ydthdrthya-vdda (MS,). 

* rajaia-smarane idam^padartha-grahai^a - rtipa ■ jndna-dvaya--kalpane rajatani 
smardmtti tatrd'nubhava-prasafigah^ na tu rajatani paiydfntti^ sdk^dt^kdratva^ 
vyanjaka--tK§ayatdydh smaranc'bkdvdU Ibid, 

* («2) Ibid, (b) MeghanUdari, Naya-^dyu^mani, 
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corroborated by another testimony, and that by another, and this 
will lead us to infinite regress. 

In repudiating other views Meghanadari points out that if 
validity is admitted as belonging to the collocative causes of know¬ 
ledge (involving the self, the senses, and the object), then even the 
object would have to be regarded as apratnana, and there would be 
no prameya or object left. Again, if affirmation is regarded as being 
of the nature of awareness, then even memory-knowledge has to be 
regarded as valid, since it is of the nature of awareness. Further, 
if affirmation of validity be of the nature of power, then such power, 
being non-sensible, has to be manifested by some other means of 
knowledge. If, again, validity is supposed to be produced by the 
causes of knowledge, then the dictum of the self-manifestation of 
validity would have to be given up. Uncontradicted behaviour also 
cannot be regarded as a definition of validity, for in that case even 
memory has to be regarded as valid by itself. It cannot also be de¬ 
fined as merely knowledge as such, for knowledge, not being able 
to turn back on itself to apprehend its own validity, would have to 
depend on something else, and that would imply the affirmation of 
validity through extraneous reference {paratah-pramanya). Again 
in those cases where the cause of error is known, the cognition, 
though known as erroneous, irresistibly manifests itself to us (e.g. 
the movement of the sun). The assumption that all knowledge is 
associated with its validity is inapplicable to such cases. If, again, 
it is held that, whenever a later cognition rejects the former, we 
have a clear case as to how the invalidity of the previous cognition is 
demolished by the valid knowledge of a later moment; it may be 
urged that, when the generic knowledge of an object is replaced by 
a cognition of details, we have a case 'when one cognition replaces 
another, though it does not involve any criticism of the former 
knowledge. 

In the Bhatta view, where it is supposed that when the object 
attains its specific cognized character its knowledge as an internal 
operation is inferred, both validity and invalidity ought to depend 
upon the objects. If, however, it is urged that the notion of validity 
shows itself in the faultless character of the instruments and condi¬ 
tion of cognition, that would also imply the notion of validity as of 
extraneous origin. In the Prabhakara view, where knowledge is 
supposed to reveal the knower, the object and knowledge in one 
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sweep, we have a much better case in so far that here knowledge has 
not to depend on anything extraneous. In this case self-invalidity 
may apply only to memory which has to depend on previous per¬ 
ception. To.this the Ny§ya objection is that since memory is also 
knowledge, and since all knowledge is self-revealing, the Prab- 
hakaras ought consistently to admit the self-validity of memory. 

Meghanadari holds that all these objections against the self¬ 
validity of knowledge are invalid; for if the knowledge of the validity 
of any cognition has to depend on other pramdnas^ then there is an 
inhnite regress. If, however, an attempt is made to avoid the regress 
by admitting the self-validity of any hxtt pramdna., then it virtually 
amounts to the admission of self-validity {anavastkd-parihdrdya 
kasyacit svatastvd-figtkdre ca na paratah-prmnanyam). It may be 
urged that we are not necessarily prompted to action by a con¬ 
sciousness of validity, but through the probability of the same which 
is sought to be tested {ajndtatayd jndtatayaVvd) by our efforts in the 
direction of the object. But in such a supposition there is no mean¬ 
ing in the attempt of our opponents in favour of the doctrine of the 
validity of cognition through extraneous means {paratah-prdmdnya), 
for such a supposition is based on the view that our efforts are pro¬ 
duced without a previous determination of the validity of cognition. 
When we see that a person, having perceived an object, makes an 
effort towards it, our natural conclusion is that he has, as the basis 
of the effort, a knowledge of the validity of his perception, for with¬ 
out it there can be no effort. It is hopeless to contend that there is 
validity of cognition in such cases without the knowledge of 
validity, for validity of knowledge always means the consciousness 
of such validity. The fact is that what constitutes a pramdna con¬ 
stitutes also its validity. It is wrong to think that validity appertains 
to anything else outside the cognition in question. When we see 
fire, its validity as a burning object is grasped with the very notion 
of fire and does not 'wait for the comprehension of any super¬ 
sensible power or burning capacity of fire. The comprehension of 
fire as a burning object involves the knowledge of its association 
with its burning capacity. The knowledge of the burning capacity by 
itself cannot induce any action on our part, for we are always led 
to act by the comprehension of objects and not by their capacities. 
It is, therefore, wrong to separate the capacity from the object and 
speak of it as the cause of our effort. So the cognition of a pramana 
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involves with it its validity. Thus validity cannot be dissociated 
from the cognition of the object^. Further, validity cannot be de¬ 
fined as uncontradictedness, for if that test is to be applied to every 
knowledge it would lead to infinite regress. If, however, the know¬ 
ledge of the validity of any cognition has to depend upon the know¬ 
ledge of the defectlessness or correctness of the means and con¬ 
ditions of cognition, then, since validity of such knowledge has to 
depend upon another knowledge for the correctness of the means 
and condition, and that upon another, there is obviously an infinite 
regress. Since knowledge normally corresponds to the object, 
ordinarily there should not be any fear of any error arising from the 
defects of the causes and conditions of such knowledge; it is only 
in specific cases that such doubts may arise leading to special in¬ 
quiries about the correctness or incorrectness of the means and 
conditions of knowledge. If there is an inquiry as to the validity 
of every knowledge, we should be landed in scepticism. Thus, 
validity means the manifestation of any form of content not awaiting 
the confirmation by other means of knowledge {pramana-ntard- 
napeksayd*rthd~mcchtnnattmm)y and such a conviction of validity is 
manifested along with the cognition itself. Memory, however, de¬ 
pends upon a prior cognition, and as such the conviction of its 
validity depends upon the validity of a prior knowledge, and hence 
it cannot be regarded as self-valid. 

Ramanujacarya, the teacher and maternal uncle of Venkata'natha, 
anticipates the objection that if self-validity of cognition is to be 

* Ramanujacarya, the maternal uncle of Vehkatanatha, anticipates an ob¬ 
jection that perceptual cognition reveals only the content (vastu). The revelation 
of such a content does not also involve the knowing relati{)n which must neces¬ 
sarily be of a very varied nature, for a knowledge may refer to a content in 
infinitely diverse relation. The revelation of the mere content, therefore, without 
the specific knowing relation, does not involve the judgmental form, though the 
truth of this content may be ascertained at a later moment when it is reduced to 
a judgmental form as “I know it,*' There is no possibility of the affirmation of 
any validity at the moment of the revelation of the content. In reply to this, 
R 3 manujac 3 rya says that the revelation of a content necessarily implies all its 
knowing relations in a general manner; and therefore, by the mode of its revela¬ 
tion at any particular moment, the mode of its .specific knowing relation at any 
particular moment is grasped along with the content. Thus, since the revelation 
of the content implies the specific knowing relation, all cognitions may be re¬ 
garded as implicitly judgmental, and there cannot be any objection to the self¬ 
validity of such knowledge. 

If the content and knowledge were regarded as entirely distinct, as they must 
be, and if the knowing relation were not given implicitly along with the content, 
then all knowledge would be contentles.s, and as such any future attempt to relate 
them would be impossible. Ny&ya-kulUa (MS.). 
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admitted, then no doubt could arise with reference to any cognition^. 
The reply of Ramaniijacarya is that all cognitions are associated 
with a general conviction of their self-validity, but that does not 
prevent the rise of doubt in a certain specific direction. Self¬ 
validity in this view means that all cognitions produce by them¬ 
selves a general conviction regarding their validity, though it does 
not rule out misapprehension in a specific direction 

The Ontological categories of the Ramanuja 
School according to Vehkatanatha. 

(a) Substance. 

Veiikatanatha in his Nytlya-siddhMjana and Tattva-mukta- 
kalapa^ tries to give a succinct account of the different categories, 
admitted or presumed, in the philosophy of RarnSnuja which the 
latter did not bring prominently to the view of his readers. The 
main division is that of the substance (dravya) and that which is 
non-substance (adravya). Substance is defined as that which has 
states (dasamt) or which suffers change and modification. In ad¬ 
mitting substance he tries to refute the Buddhist view that there is 
no substance, and all things are but a momentary conglomeration 
of separate entities which come into being and are destroyed the 
next moment. The Vaibhasika Buddhists say that there are four 
ultimate sense-data, viz. colour, taste, touch, and smell, which are 
themselves qualities and are not themselves qualities of anything. 
These can be grasped by our specific senses®. The VStsIputriya 
school includes sound as a separate sense-data which can be 
perceived by the ear. Against this Venkata urges that in all percep¬ 
tion we have a notion that we touch what we see; such a perception 
cannot be false, for such a feeling is both invariable and uncontra¬ 
dicted in experience {svarasika^badhd'-dr^ter ananyatha-siddhelca). 
Such a perception implies recognition (pratyahhvjnd) involving the 
notion that it is a permanent entity in the objective field which is 
perceived by a constant and unchangeable perceiver, and that the 
two sense-qualities refer to one and the same object. This recogni¬ 
tion does not refer merely to the colour sensation, for the colour 

* sdmdnyasya svaio-^grahe^d’bhydsa-da^o-tpanna-Jiidne iat-samsayo na sydt. 
Cattva-cmtd-mant (A,S. 11 ), p. 184. 

^ Nydya-kulisa, p. 27 (MS.). 

evam dhur vaibhd^ikdb nirddhard nirdharrnakSica rUpddayas catvdrab 
paddrthajf. Tattva-muktd-kalapa, Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 8. 
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sensation does not involve the tactile; nor does it refer merely to the 
tactile, as that does not involve colour. Perception, therefore, refers 
to an entity to which both the colour and the tactile qualities belong. 
Such a perception of recognition also repudiates the Buddhist view 
of the conglomeration of entities. For such a view naturally raises 
the question as to whether the conglomeration is different from or 
the same as the entities that conglomerate. In the latter case there 
cannot be any recognition of the object as one entity to which both 
the colour and the tactile quality belong. In the former case, when 
conglomeration is regarded as extraneous to the conglomerated en¬ 
tities, such a conglomeration must either be positive or negative. 
In the first alternative i^ amounts virtually to an admission of sub¬ 
stances, for the assumption of the existence of merely the complex 
characters is inadmissible, since there cannot be anything like that 
which is neither a substance, nor quality, nor a qualifying relation. 
In the second alternative, if the conglomeration {samghata) is non¬ 
existent, then it cannot produce the recognition. If conglomeration 
be defined as absence of interval between the perceived qualities, 
then also, since each sense quality has an appeal only to its own 
specific sense-organ, it is impossible that the perception of two 
different sense-qualities by two different organs should point to a 
common entity. Conglomeration cannot also be defined as spatial 
identity, for it must also involve temporal identity in order to give 
the notion of conglomeration. It cannot also be said that time and 
space are identical, for such a view which is true of momentariness, 
will be shown to be false by the refutation of momentariness. Space 
cannot also be of the nature of akdsa, which in the Buddhist view 
means unobstructedness and is not a positive concept. Space can¬ 
not also be regarded as material identity with the sense-qualities, 
for the different sense-qualities are regarded as the unique nature 
of different moments^. If it means that the different sensible quali¬ 
ties have but one material behind them, that amounts to the ad¬ 
mission of substance®. If the sensible qualities be regarded as a 
conglomeration on account of their existence in the same material 
object, then the material object would have to be described as a 
conglomeration by virtue of the existence of its elemental entities 

^ fia CO*paddna-rupah sparsa-rUpddindrfi bhinna^svalak^a^o-pdddnatvd-hhy'- 
upagamdt. Tattva^muktd-kaldpa^ Sarvartha-^siddhi^ p, g, 

^ eko^pdddnatve tu tad eva dravyam. Ibid, 


misr/fy 
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in some other entity and that again in some other entity, and thus 
we have a vicious infinite. It cannot also be urged that the tactile 
sensation is inferred from the colour sensation, for such an in¬ 
ference would involve as its pre-condition the knowledge of the 
concomitance of the colour datum and the tactile, which is not 
possible unless they are known to belong to the same object. 
Neither can it be urged that the tactile and the colour-data are 
mutually associated; this gives rise to the notion that what is seen 
is touched, for the two sensations are known to be different in 
nature and originate through different sense-organs. It cannot also 
be said that our apperception that we touch what we see, being due 
to the operation of our i nstinctive root-desire {vSsana), is false, for 
proceeding on the same analogy and following the YogScdra view,, 
one may as well deny all external data. If it is said that the sense- 
data are never contradicted in experience and thus that the idealistic 
view is wrong, then it may as well be pointed out that our notion 
that we experience an object to which colour and the tactile sensa¬ 
tions belong is also never contradicted in experience. If it is urged 
that such an experience cannot be proved to be logically valid, then 
it may be proved with equal force that the existence of external 
sense-data cannot be logically proved. Therefore, our ordinary ex¬ 
perience that the object as a substance is the repository of various 
sense-qualities cannot be invalidated. The view that all the other 
four elements, excepting air (vdyu), are themselves of diverse nature 
and are hence perceived as coloured, as touchable, etc., and that they 
are capable of being grasped by different senses is also false, as it 
does not necessarily involve the supposition that they are the re¬ 
pository of different sense-qualities; for experience shows that we 
intuit the fact that the objects are endowed with qualities. No one 
perceives a jug as being merely the colour-datum, but as an object 
having colour. It is also impossible that one neutral datum should 
have two different natures; for one entity cannot have two different 
natures. If it is said that two different qualities can abide in the 
same object, then that amounts to the admis.sion of a substance in 
which different qualities inhere. It is also wrong to suppose that 
since the colour-datum and the tactile are grasped together they are 
identical in nature, for in the case of one error where a white 
conch-shell appears as yellow, the conch-shell is grasped without 
Its white character, just as the yellow colour is grasped without its 
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corresponding object. And it cannot be said that a separate yellow 
conch-shell is produced there; for such a view is directly contra¬ 
dicted in experience when we perceive the yellow colour and assert 
its identity with the conch-shell by touch. So, by the simultaneity 
of perception, coherence of qualities in an object is proved and not 
identity. 

Moreover, even the Buddhists cannot prove that the tactile and 
the colour sensations occur simultaneously. If this were so, the 
testimony of the two different senses naturally points to the ex¬ 
istence of two different characters. When an object is near we have 
a distinct perception of it, and when it is at a distance perception is 
indistinct. This distinctness or indistinctness cannot refer merely 
to the sense-character, for then their difference as objects would 
not be perceived. It cannot also refer to the size (parimam), for the 
notion of size is admitted to be false by the Buddhists,, Under the 
circumstances, it is to be admitted that such perceptions should 
refer to the objects. 

The Buddhists are supposed to urge that if qualities are ad¬ 
mitted to be separate from the substance, then it may be asked 
whether these qualities {dharma) have further qualities themselves 
or are without quality. In the latter alternative, being qualitiless, 
they are incapable of being defined or used in speech. In the 
former alternative, if qualities have further qualities, then the 
second grade qualities would have to be known by further qualities 
adhering to it, and that again by another, and thus we have a 
vicious infinite. Again, qualitiness {dharmatva) would itself be a 
quality. And it cannot be said that qualitiness is the very nature of 
quality, for a thing cannot be explained by having reference to 
itself. If qualitiness is something different from the quality, then 
such a concept would lead us in infinite regress. To this Venkata s 
reply is that all qualities are not qualitiless. In some cases quality 
appears as itself qualified, as testified by experience. In those cases 
where a quality is not demonstrable with particularizing specifica¬ 
tion, such as “this quality is so and so*’ (ittham-bham), it does riot 
depend for its comprehension on any other quality. Such qualities 
may be illustrated in the case of all abstract qualities and universals, 
and the opposite may be illustrated in the case of adjectival qualities 
such as the word “ white” in the case of “white horse.” There may 
be further specification regarding the nature of whiteness in the 
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white horse, whereas when the word “whiteness” stands by itself 
any inquiry regarding its further specification becomes inadmis¬ 
sible. Logically, however, tliere may be a demand of further speci¬ 
fication in both the cases and the fear of an infinite regress, but it is 
not felt in experience^. Moreover, one might imagine a vicious 
infinite in the necessity of having an awareness of an awareness, and 
then another and so on, but still this is only hyper-logical; for the 
awareness, in manifesting itself, manifests all that needs be known 
about it, and there is actually nothing gained by continuing the 
series. 7 ’hus a quality may be supposed to have further qualities, 
but whatever could be manifested by these may be regarded as 
revealed by the quality itself®. Again the assertion that if qualities 
are themselves without quality then they are unspeakable would 
involve the Buddhists themselves in a great difficulty when they 
described the nature of all things as unique; for obviously such a 
uniqueness {svalak§anya) is without quality, and if that which has 
no quality cannot be described, then its specification as unique or 
smlak^ana is impossible^. 

It may be urged that a quality may belong to that which has no 
quality or to that which has it. The former alternative would imply 
the existence of an entity in its negation which is impossible; for 
then everything could exist everywhere, and even the chimerical 
entities, which are not regarded as existing anywhere, would be re¬ 
garded as existing. In the other alternative a quality would exist in 
a quality, which is an absurd conception, being only a circular 
reasoning (attnSsraya). The reply of Venkata to this is that he does 
not hold that the quality belongs to the locus of its negation or to 
that which has it already, but he holds that a qualified entity pos¬ 
sesses the quality not as a qualified entity but as taken apart from 
it^. It cannot be urged that this virtually implies the old objection 
of the existence of a quality in the locus of its negation. To this 
Venkata’s reply is that the special feature of a qualified entity does 

^ uddhftefu niyatS~niyata-ni?kar§aka~sabde^u jdti-gupadelt pradhanataya 
nirdese'pi santi kecit yatha-pramdpam ittham-bh&vSfy tvayd’pi ketu-$ddhyd~di- 
dharmatfdtri pakfa-dharTnatvd-di~dharma\i svlkdryd anavastha ca kathancid 
upaiamatftyd. Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. i6- 

* mJkftaiica satrtvedana-sar/ivedane sabda-sabdddau sva-para-nirvahakatvam. 
Ibid. 

* kinca svadak^m^-dindfftjatya-dln&Tka samvrti-siddhAnam nirdharmakatue’pi 
kathaficid abhildpdrhatvani tvaydpi grdhyam. Ibid. 

* vastutas* tad~visi?fe tnhfye tad viiista-vrty-abhave tac-chUnye wtti &ySd eva. 
Ibid. p. 17. 
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not belong to any of its constituents, and qualities of any of the 
constituents may not belong to the constituted entity^. If by the 
hyper-logical method the manner of the subsistence of a quality in 
a qualified entity is criticized, then it might lead to the view that the 
conception of qualified entity is without any sufficient ground, or 
self-contradictory, or that such a conception is itself inadmissible. 
All such views are meaningless, for the wildest criticism of op¬ 
ponents would involve the very notion of qualified entity in the use of 
their logical apparatus. So it has to be admitted that qualities adhere 
in qualified entities and that such an adherence does not involve in¬ 
finite regress. 

(b) Criticism of the SSmkhya Inference for Establishing 
the Existence of Prakrti. 

VenkatanStha admits the doctrine of prakrti as the theory of 
materiality, but he thinks that such a doctrine can be accepted only 
on the testimony of scriptures and not on inference. He therefore 
criticizes the Samkhya inference as follows. Neither prakrti nor 
any of its evolutes such as mahat, ahatftkSra, tanmatras, etc., can be 
known through perception. Neither praArff nor any of its evolutes 
can also be known by inference. The Samkhyists hold that the effect 
has the same qualities as the cause. 'Fhe world of effects, as we find 
it, is pleasurable, painful or dulling (mohatmaka) ; so its cause also 
must have, as its nature, pleasure, pain and a feeling of dullness. 
To this the question naturally arises regarding the relation of the 
causal qualities with the effects. They cannot be identical—the 
whiteness of the cloth is not identical with the thread of which it is 
made; the effect as a substance is not identical with causal qualities, 
for the white and the cloth are not identical. Further it cannot be 
said that the identity of the cause and the effect means merely that 
the effect is subordinate to the cause, as when one says that the 
effect, cloth, exists only in the samavaya relation in the cause and 
in no other form {adrster eva tantu-samavetatvat pafasya tantu^ 
gmatvokiih), for the obvious reply is that the Samkhya itself does 
not admit the samavdya relation or any ultimate distinction between 
the whole and the part. If it is said that all that is intended is that 
the effect exists in the cause, then it may he pointed out that merely 
by such an affirmation nothing is gained; for that would not explain 

* na ca ghatavati bhGtaU vartamdndndyn gu^iktlndm ghate'pi vftter adrffek. 
I'aMva-mukta-kaldpa, SarvSrtha-siddhi, p. 18. 
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why the causal matter (prakrti) should have the nature or qualities 
as the elfectsubstance {nakdrana-vasthasyasukha-duhkhd-dyd-tma- 
katm-'Siddhih). If it is held that the effect shares the qualities of the 
cause, then also it is against the normal supposition that the effect 
qualities are generated by the cause qualities; and, moreover, such 
a supposition would imply that the effect should have no other 
quality than those of the cause. It cannot also be said that the effect 
is of the same nature as the cause {sajdtlya-gunavattvam), for the 
Samkhyists admit the mahat to be a different category existent in 
the prakrti as its cause {mlaksana-mahatvd-dy-'adhikaraitatvdd). If it 
is held that the effect must have only qualities similar to the cause, 
then they may be admitted with impunity; if the effect has all its 
qualities the same as those of the cause, then there will be no dif¬ 
ference between the effect and the cause. If, again, it is held that 
only certain specific traits which are not inappropriate in the cause 
can be supposed to migrate to the effect, and that the relation of the 
transmission of qualities from cause to the effect can thus be limited 
by a specific observation of the nature of the essential trait of the 
cause, then such cases in which living flies are produced from inani¬ 
mate cow-dung would be inexplicable as cases of cause and effect^. 

The Samkhyists are supposed to argue that if pure intelligence 
were supposed naturally to tend to worldly objects, then there 
would be no chance of its attaining liberation. Its association, 
therefore, must needs be supposed through the intermediary of 
some other category. This cannot be the senses, for even without 
them the mind alone may continue to imagine worldly objects. 
Even when the mind is inactive in sleep, one may dream of various 
objects. And this may lead to the assumption of the category of 
ego or ahamkdra; and in dreamless sleep, when the operation of 
this category of ahamkdra may be regarded as suspended, there is 
still the functioning of breathing, which leads to the assumption of 
another category, viz. manas. But as this has a limited operation, 
it presupposes some other cause; if that cause is also regarded as 
limited, then there would be an infinite regress. The Samkhyists, 
therefore, rest with the assumption that the cause of mahat is 
unlimited, and this is prakrti or avyakta. The reply of Venkata 

^ nt^l^suvarfid-‘divat^kdrya-viiesa’-vyavasthdpaka-kdrana^svabh(wa-‘sdjdtya- 
vivak^dyani gornaya-'mak^ikd-dy’-drabdha-vficikd-disu vyabhicdrdt. Tattva^^nuktd* 
kaldpa^ Sarvartha-siddhi^ p, 
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to this is that the association of pure inteliigence with worldly ob¬ 
jects is through the instrumentality of karma. It is also not possible 
to infer the existence of Manas as a separate category through the 
possibility of the thinking operation, for this may well be explained 
by the functioning of the subconscious root-impressions; for even 
the assumption of mind would not explain the thinking operation, 
since manas, by itself, cannot be regarded as capable of producing 
thought. Manas, being merely an instrument, cannot be regarded 
as playing the role of a substance of wdiich thought may be re¬ 
garded as a modification. In the state of dream also it is not neces¬ 
sary to assume the existence of a separate category of ahamkdra to 
explain dream experiences, for this may well be done by mind 
working in association with subconscious root-impression. The 
breathing operation in deep, dreamless sleep may also be explained 
by ordinary bio-motor functions, and for this there is no necessity 
for the assumption of mahat. 

It is also wrong to suppose that the cause must be of a more 
unlimited extent than the effect, for it is not testified in ordinary 
experience, in which a big jug is often found to be made out of a 
lump of clay of a smaller size. It is also wrong to suppose that 
whatever is found to abide in an effect must also be found in its 
cause (na hiyadyend*nugatam tat tasya kdranam iti niyamah), for the 
various qualities that are found in a cow are never regarded as its 
cause. Following the same assumption, one would expect to find 
a separate cause of which the common characteristics of the prakrti 
and its evolutes are the effects, and this would involve the admission 
of another cause of the prakrti itself {vyakta-vyakta-sddhdrana- 
dharmandm tad-uhhaya-karana-prasangdt tathd ca tattvd-dhikya- 
prasofigalj). Thus, the argument that an effect must have as its cause 
qualitative entities that inhere in it is false. The earthiness (mrttva) 
which inheres in the jug is not its cause, and the earthy substance 
{mrd-dravya) which shows itself in its unmodified form or its modi¬ 
fied form as jug cannot be said to be inherent in the jug. Again the 
argument that things which are related as cause and effect have the 
same form is also false; for if this sameness means identity, then no 
distinction can be made between cause and effect. If this sameness 
means the existence of some similar qualities, then there may be 
such similarity with other things (which are not cause and effect) 
as well. Again applying the same analogy to the S§rnkhya doctrine 
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of purti^as (which are admitted to have the common characteristic 
of intelligence), the Sarnkhyists may well be asked to hold a new 
category as the cause of the puntsas, Further, two jugs which are 
similar in their character are not for that reason produced from the 
same lump of clay; and, on the other hand, we have the illustration 
of production of effects from an entirely different cause, as in the 
case of production of insects from cow-dung. Thus, from our ex¬ 
periences of pleasure, pain, and dullness it does not follow that 
there is a common cause of the nature of pleasure, pain, and dull¬ 
ness, for these experiences can in each specific instance be explained 
by a specific cause, and there is no necessity to admit a separate 
common cause of the nature of three gums. If for the explanation 
of the ordinary pleasurable and painful experiences a separate 
pleasure-and-pain complex be admitted as the cause, then there 
may be further inquiry regarding this pleasure-and-pain complex 
and this will lead to infinite regress. Again if the three gunas are 
regarded as the cause of the world, then that would not lead to the 
affirmation that the world is produced out of one cause; for though 
the three gunas may be in a state of equilibrium, they may still be 
regarded as having their special contribution in generating the 
varied types of effects. Thus, the triguna or the prakrti of the 
Sarnkhya can never be proved by inference. The only mode of 
approach to the doctrine of prakrti is through the scriptures. T he 
three gunas rest in the prakrti.^ and in accordance with the gradual 
prominence of sattva, rajas., and lamas, three kinds of mahat are 
produced. From these three types of mahat three kinds of aham- 
koras are produced. Out of the first type (i.e. sattvika ahamkdra) 
the eleven senses are produced. Out of the last type (viz. the 
tamasa ahamkdra) the tanmdtras (also called the bhutddi) are pro¬ 
duced. The second type of ahamkdra (called rdjasa aharnkdra) be¬ 
haves as an accessory for the production of both the eleven senses 
and the bhutddi. There are some who say that the conative senses 
are produced by rdjasa ahamkdra. I’his cannot be accepted, as it 
is against the scriptural testimony. The tanmdtras represent the 
subtle stage of evolution between the tamasa ahamkdra and the 
gross elemental stage of the bhutas^. The sabda-tan-mdtra (sound- 

^ hhQtdnam avyavahita-suk^ma-vasthd-visi^tani dravyam tanmatrarji dadhi- 
tilpena parinarnamdnmya payoso madhyamd-vasthSvad hhuta-rilpena paripama- 
mdnasya dravyasya tatafypurvd kdcidavasthd tanmdtrd. Nyaya-siddhdnjarta, p. 25. 
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potential) is produced from hhutadi, and from it the gross elemental 
sound is produced. Again the Tupct’-tantndtTa (light-heat-potential) 
is produced from the hhutadi or the tdmasa akamkdra, and from the 
mpa-tanmatra (iight-heat-potentiai) gross light-heat is produced, 
and so on. Lok^carya, however, says that there is another view of the 
genesis of the tanmdtra and the bhuta which has also the support 
of the scriptures and cannot therefore be ignored. This is as fol¬ 
lows : mhda-tanmatra is produced from the bhutddi and the dk&m is 
produced from the sabda-tanindtra (sound-potential); the akdia 
again produces the sparsa-tanmatra (the touch-potential) and air is 
produced from the touch-potential. Again from air heat-light-poten¬ 
tial (rupa-tanmdtra) is produced and from heat-light-potential tejas 
(heat-light) is produced; from tejas^ rasa-tanmdtra (taste-potential) 
is produced, and from it water. From water again the gandha-tan- 
mdtra (smell-potential) is produced, and from it the earth^. 

The view is explained by Varavara on the supposition that just 
as a seed can produce shoots only when it is covered by husks, so 
the tanmdtras can be supposed to be able to produce further evolutes 
only when they can operate from within the envelope of the bhutddi^. 

The process of evolution according to the said interpretation is 
as follows. Sabda-tanmdtra is produced from bhutddi which then en¬ 
velops it, and then in such an enveloped state dkdsa is produced. Then 
from such a sahda-tanmdtra, sparsa-tan-mdtra is produced which 

This view seems to be held in the Vifriu-purdtia, 1. 3. 66, etc. where it is 
distinctly said that the element of dkSsa produces sparsa-tanmatra (touch- 
potential). Varavara, however, in his commentary on the Tattvairaya of 
lyokacarya, wishes to point out that according to Parasara’s commentary this has 
been explained as being the production of tanmdtras from tanmdiras, though it 
clearly contradicts the manifest expressions of the Vi^nu-purdna when it states 
that tanmdtras are produced from the bhutddi. He further points out that in the 
Mahabharata (Sdntiparva Mok^adharma, Ch. xxx) the vikdras or pure modifica¬ 
tions are described as sixteen and the causes (prak/ti) as eight. But in this 
counting the sixteen vikdras (eleven senses and the five categories— sahda. etc.), 
the distinction between the five tanmdtras and the five elements has not been 
observed on account of there not being any essential difference, the grosser 
stages being only modified states of the subtler ones {tanmdtrd^dm. bhiUebhyafy 
svariipa-bhedd-bhavdt avasthd-bheda-mdtrattvdt). According to this interpreta¬ 
tion the eight Prakftis mean the prakfti, the mahat, the aharrikdra and five 
categories of dkdsa, etc., in their gross forms. The five categories included under 
the sixteen vikdras are the tanmdtras which are regarded as modifications of the 
elemental states of the hhUtas. 

* yaihd tvak~iUnya~vljasyd’rftkura-iaktir ndsti, 

tathd^varapa-sUnyasyoUtara-kdrya-Saktir ndstiti bhdndt 
kdratjta-gut^aifi vinoHtaro-ttara-gwa-vikfe^,. .. 
sva-vihiosyo'kta-gui^d-iiiayd-nupapatteh. 

Varavara’s bhdfya on Tattvairaya, p. 58. 
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envelops the sabda-tanmdtra. The sparsa-tanmatra, as enveloped by 
the sahda-tanmdtra, produces the vdyu through the accessory help 
of dkdsa, Then from this sparsa-tanmatra the rupa-tanmdtra is pro¬ 
duced. The rupa-tanmdtra in its turn envelops the sparia-tanmdtra 
and then from the rupa-tanmdtra, as enveloped by the sparsa- 
tanmatra, tejas is produced through the accessory help of vdyu. Again 
the rasa-tanmdtra is produced from the rupa-tanmdtra, which again 
envelops the rasa-tanmdtra. From the rasa-tanmdtra enveloped by 
the rupa-tanmatra water is produced through the accessory help 
of tejas. From the rasa-tanmdtra the gandha-tanmatra is produced 
which again, enveloped by rasa-tanmdtra, produces earth through 
the accessory help of water^. 

Varavara points out that in the Tattva-nirupana another genesis 
of creation is given which is as follows, ^abda-tan-matra is produced 
from hhutadi and as a gross state of it dkdsa is produced. The 
hhutddi envelops the sahda-tanmatra and the dkdsa. From the 
transforming sabda-tan-mdtra, through the accessory of the gross 
dkdsa as enveloped by hhutddi, the sparsa-tanmatra is produced and 
from such a sparsa-tanmatra vdyu is produced. The iabda-tan-mdtra 
then envelops both the sparsa-tanmatra and the vdyu, and from the 
transforming sparsa-tanmatra, through the accessory of vdyu as 
enveloped by sabda-tanmdtra, the riipa-tanmdtra is produced. 
From the rupa-tanmdtra, similarly, tejas is produced, and so on. 
In this view, in the production of the sparia and other tanmdtras 
the accessory help of the previous bhutas is found necessary. 

As Vehkatana,tha accepts the view that the gross hhuta of dkdsa 
acts as accessory to the production of the later bhutas, he criticizes 
the Sarpkhya view that the gross bhutas are produced from the 
synthesis of tanmdtras^. The Samkhyists, again, think that the 
evolution of the different categories from prakrti is due to an in¬ 
herent teleology and not to the operation of any separate agent. 
Venkata, however, as a true follower of Ramanuja, repudiates it and 
asserts that the evolving operation of the prakrti can only proceed 
through the dynamic operation of God Himself. 

^ Varavara's bhdfya on Tattvatraya, p. 59. 

* sdnikhydstu pahchd'pi tanmdtrdifi sdk$dt-tdmasd-hatiikdrO'tpanndni tatra 
sahda-tanmdtram dkdsd-rambhakam itard^ii tu tanmdtrdm purva-psrva-tanmdtra- 
sahakrtdny uttaro~ttara-hhUtd~rambhak(lnCty dhuh tad asat. dkisdd vdyur ity-ddy- 
ananyathd-siddho-padanakrama-vise^d-bhidhana-darsandt, Nyciya-siddhdHjana, 
pp. 25-26. 
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(c) Refutation of the Atomic Theory of Nydya in 
relation to Whole and Part. 

In refuting the Ny&ya view that the parts attach themselves to 
each other and thereby produce the whole, and ultimately the part¬ 
less atoms combine together to form a molecule, Venkata intro¬ 
duces the following arguments. So far as the association of the 
wholes through their parts (beginning from the molecules) through 
the association of the parts are concefned, Venkata has nothing to 
object. His objection is against the possibility of an atomic contract 
for the formation of molecules. If the atoms combine together 
through their parts, then these parts may be conceived to have 
further parts, and thus there would be infinite regress. If these 
parts are regarded as not different from the whole, then the dif¬ 
ferent atoms could well be regarded as occupying the same atomic 
space, and thus they would not produce a conglomeration bigger 
in size than the constituent atoms. Further, it is not possible to 
imagine that there should be wholes without the parts also being 
present, Proceeding in this way, if the atomic combination cannot 
account for the origin of bigger measures, the possibility of objects 
of different magnitude through conglomeration (e.g. a hill or a 
mustard seed) would be inexplicable. If it is said that parts refer 
to the different sides of an atom, then also it might be urged that a 
partless atom cannot have sides. 

It is held that knowledge, though one, can refer to many, 
though it is partless. It may also be urged in this connection that 
if it refers to all objects in their entirety, then the constituent en¬ 
tities would not be referred to separately, and it cannot also refer 
to the objects separately in parts, for intelligence itself would 
not be partless. The Naiyayika may also, on this analogy, urge that 
any solution that the idealist may find to his difficulty also applies 
to the atomic theory. To this the obvious answer of the idealist is 
that in the case of intelligence, experience testifies that though one 
and partless it can refer to many, and the Naiyayikas have no such 
advantage to show in their favour, for the Naiyayikas do not admit 
that in any case wholes may combine except through their parts. 
The objection cannot be laid against the Buddhist theory of con¬ 
glomeration (sahghata)y for there such conglomeration is not due to 
contact. The Naiyayikas may be supposed to raise an objection re¬ 
garding the association of all-pervasive entities (vibhu) with finite 
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objects; such an association has to be admitted, for otherwise the 
association of the self or the ^kasa with objects cannot be explained; 
it is not also possible to hold that all pervasive entities have parts. 
So ultimately it has to be admitted that the partless all-pervasive 
entities have contact with finite objects, and if their procedure is 
accepted, then the same might explain the contact of partless 
atoms. To this Venkata’s reply is that the illustration of the contact 
of all-pervasive entities with finite objects might well be thrown in 
our face, if we had attempted to refute the view that wholes had no 
specific qualities; but our main object is to show the inconsistency 
to which the Naiyayikas are exposed when they apply their theory 
that all combinations of wholes must be through parts to the com¬ 
bination of the supposed partless atoms. As a matter of fact, the 
error lies in the assumption that the atoms are partless. If it is 
supposed that division of particles must ultimately take us to part¬ 
less atoms, the obvious reply is that from the division of parts we 
could not go to the partless, the better way being the acceptance 
of the smallest visible particles called the trasarenu. If it is urged 
that if trasarenu is the atom, then it must be invisible, the obvious 
reply is that there is no such general concomitance between atomic 
nature and invisibility . The better course, therefore, is to accept 
the trasarenu as ultimate particles of matter. There is, therefore, 
no necessity to admit dvyanuka also. 

Venkatanatha further objects to the Nyaya doctrine of the for¬ 
mation of wholes (avayavi) from parts (avayava) and points out 
that if this is to be admitted, then the weight of an object must be 
due to the weight of the atoms; but the Naiyayikas hold that the 
atoms have no weight. The proper view therefore is that the effect, 
or the so-called whole, is to be regarded as being only a modified 
condition of the parts. The causal operation in such a view is justi¬ 
fied in producing the change in the condition of the causal object 
and not in producing a new object in the effect or the whole as 
is supposed by the Naiyayikas. Again in the consideration of the 
production of the wholes from parts, when the thread is regarded 
as the cause of the production of the whole, the cloth, it may be 
observed that in the process of the production we find various 
accretions through the gradual addition of one thread after another. 
In each such addition we have separate vArhoIes, since the process 
may easily be stopped anywhere; and in such a view we have the 
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addition of a part to a whole for the production of another whole. 
This is obviously against the Nyaya view, which would not lend 
any support to the doctrine that the addition of parts to wholes 
would produce other wholes. The Naiyayikas urge that if a whole 
as a different entity from the parts be not admitted, and if a whole 
be regarded as nothing more than a collection of atoms, then, the 
atoms being invisible, the wholes would be invisible. The produc¬ 
tion of gross wholes not being admitted, the supposed explanation 
that there is an illusion of grossness in the atoms would also be in¬ 
admissible h The question now is what is meant by grossness. If 
it means a new measure, then it is quite admissible in the Ramanuja 
view in which the production of separate wholes is not admitted; 
for just as the atomists would think of the production of the new 
wholes from atoms, so the Ramanujist may also agree to the pro¬ 
duction of a new measure (parimana). If the Naiyayikas object to 
this and urge that the production of a new measure from the atomic 
is inadmissible, then they may as well be asked how they would 
also account for the notion, of plurality in a collection of separate 
entities, each of which may be regarded as one in itself. If it is 
said that the conception of number as plurality proceeds from a 
mental oscillation incorporating the diversity, then it may also be 
argued that from the absence of any such oscillation there may be 
a failure in noting the separateness which may give rise to a notion 
of gross measure. Moreover, there is nothing incongruous in the 
fact that if individuals are not visible the collection may be visible. 
If the grossness is supposed to mean the occupation of more spatial 
units than the individual entities, then also it is not inadmissible; 
for in a collection of small particles they are cognized as occupying 
different spatial units. If it is urged that since no separate wholes 
are admitted to be produced the gross dimension cannot be per¬ 
ceptible, the obvious reply is that the perception of grossness has 
no connection with the perception of wholes. Even before the 
dyad is produced the combining atoms have to be admitted as 
occupying* more space in their totality than in their individual 
capacity; for otherwise they in their totality could not produce a 
bigger dimension. Thus, there is no reason for admitting the pro¬ 
duction of wholes separate from the parts. Under the same specific 

» sthfda-dravyd-bhdve cd'nu-^sanihatau sthalatvd-dhydso na siddhyet. Sarvdr- 
tha-siddhi, p. 46. 
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kind of combination of threads in which the NaiySyikas think that 
a cloth could be produced, the Ramanujists think that the threads 
under the selfsame condition are the cloth and there is no separate 
production of clothh But it should not be thought that any slight 
change in the condition of an object would mean that thereby there 
is a new object so long as the object remains sufficiently unchanged 
to be recognized as the same for all practical purposes. The causal 
operation, according to the Ramanujists, only brings about new 
changes of conditions and states in the already existent causal sub¬ 
stance. This is thus different from the Sarnkhya theory of sat-kSrya- 
vada, according to which the effect is already existent in the cause 
even before the causal operation is set in motion. Venkata, there¬ 
fore, criticizes the Sarnkhya theory of sat-kdrya-vUda. 

{d) Cnticmn of the Sarnkhya Theory of Sat-kdrya-vdda, 

The Sarnkhya is wrong in supposing that the effect (e.g, the 
jug) was pre-existent in its cause (e.g. earth), for had it been so the 
causal operation would have been fruitless. The Sarnkhya may, 
however, say that the causal operation serves to manifest what was 
potentially existing in the cause; the function of causal operation 
is thus manifestation and not production. This, however, is wrong, 
for manifestation {vyahga) and production {k^rya) are two different 
words having two different concepts. Manifestation can occur 
only in the operation of a manifesting agent with the help of its 
accessories in making an object manifested with regard to a par¬ 
ticular sense-organ in a particular place where the manifesting 
agent exists^. It would first be proved that the pre-existent effect 
is manifested and not produced; only then would it have been 
worth while to inquire into the conditions of the causal operation 
to see whether it satisfied the necessary conditions of a manifesting 
agent. But the SSipkhya can hardly succeed in showing that it is so. 
The SSrnkhyist says that the effect is pre-existent before the causal 

-1. ^ sat^ftas tantava eva pafas tatas tantu-rdUmStre'pi pafa-dhlft sy&d ity 
aha sarfisargdder iti. na hi tvayd'pi tantu^samsarga-mdtrafii patasyd'samavdyi- 
ttdra^am isyate^ tathd sati kuvindd-di-vydpdra-nairapekfya-prasafigdt ato yddridt 
sarnsarga-vUe^dd avayavl iavo’tpadyate tddria-samsarga-visiffds tantavah pata 
iti kva ttprasahgah. Sanidrtha^siddhi, p. 48, 

hu j ca vyavasthita~vi$ayau lake dfstau kdraka-vyaiijaka~ 

e as ca kdrakam samagram apy ekarn utpadayati vyanjakantu sahakdrt~sam-‘ 
pannat^ samdne-ndriya-grdhydni samdna-de^asfhdm tddridni sarvdnyapi vyan- 
aktt. Ibtd. pp, 55-56. 
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operation; but the causal operation is itself an effect, and if their 
previous assertion is correct then it was non-existent when the 
effect was non-manifested. If the causal operation was also ex¬ 
istent at the time of the existence of the cause, then the effect would 
also have been present in the cause in a manifested state. The 
Samkhya says that what is non-existent cannot be produced, and 
this implies that a thing is existent because it can be produced, 
which is, on the face of it, self-contradictory. The theory that the 
effect is pre-existing in the cause could have been admitted as a last 
resort if there were no other theoiy available, but the ordinary 
notion of causality as invariable and immediate antecedent is quite 
sufficient to explain the phenomenon of production. Therefore, 
there is no necessity for such a chimerical theory. Again instead of 
holding that the effect is nothing more than the potential power in 
the cause, it is much better to say that the cause has such power by 
which it can produce the effect under certain conditionsh Again 
it may be thought about the instrumental and other accessory 
agents that if they lead to the generation of effort, as indeed they do, 
they should also be accepted as subtle potential states of the effect. 
But this is not admitted by the Samkhyist, for according to him it 
is only the material cause which is regarded as the potential effect. 
Otherwise even the purusa, which, teleologically, is to be regarded 
as the instrumental cause of the world phenomenon, has to be re¬ 
garded as a part of prakrti. Again consider the destructive agents. 
Are the destructible effects already present in the destructible 
agent? It cannot be so, for they are entirely opposed to each other. 
If it were not so, it could not destroy it If it were not so and yet 
if it would be destroyed by the destructive agent, then everything 
could be destroyed by everything. 

Turning to the function of the material cause, it may be pointed 
out that it cannot be defined as that from which an effect is pro¬ 
duced {tajjanyatva ); for then even an instrumental cause would be 
included in the material cause. Nor can it be regarded as a modi¬ 
fication {iadvikaratva), for then the effect would be only the quality 
of the cause, and there would be no difference between the cause 

^ yatha sen’eju dravye^ tild eva taila-garbhdh sva-kdrana-soktyd srjyante 
tatha tat-tat-kdrya-niyata-pUrva-bhdvitayd tat-tad-utpddaka-svabhdvas te te 
bhdvds tathafve’ti svlkaryam, Sawdrtha-siddhi, p. 59. 

* ndiakefu ca ndsya-vrtiir asti na vS. asti cet hahnau tulavad virodhuli na cet 
katharji tadeva tasya naiakam. Ibid. p. 60. 
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and the effect. But we see that the cloth is different from threads^. 
If the effect is regarded as identical with the cause on the ground 
that though there cannot be any contact between the effect and the 
cause yet the former is never outside the latter, the obvious reply is 
that in the view that the effect is not a substance there need not be 
any contact, and if it is a property of the cause it is never beside it*^. 
On the view that the effect is a manifestation, it may be asked 
whether such a manifestation is eternal or itself an effect. In the 
former case no causal operation is necessary for the manifestation. 
In the latter case, if the manifestation be regarded as a separate 
effect, then it virtually amounts to a partial sacrifice ofsat-kSrya-vada. 
If for the manifestation of a manifestation causal operation is 
necessary, then that will lead to a vicious infinite. Moreover, if 
manifestation is itself regarded as an effect, then since it did not 
exist before, its coming into being would involve the sacrifice of 
sat-karya-vMa, 

It may be urged that the production of an effect is not of the 
nature of the effect itself, for one always speaks of an effect as being 
produced. Thus the effect is different from production. If this is 
admitted, then what is the difficulty in accepting the view that the 
effect may be manifested ? If the word production be considered more 
logical, then with regard to it also there may be the same question, 
whether a production is produced or manifested, and in the former 
case there would be infinite regress, and in the latter no necessity 
for the causal operation. With regard to the manifestation also 
there would be the same difficulty as to whether it is produced or 
manifested, and in both cases there would be vicious infinite. The 
reply to this is that production means the operation of the causal 
agents, and if this operation be again admitted to be produced by 
the operation of its ovm causal constituent, and that by another, 
there is no doubt an infinite regress, but it is not vicious and is ad¬ 
mitted by all. When there is a movement of a specific nature in the 
thread, we say a cloth is produced, or rather at the very first 
moment of such a movement involving the cloth-state of the thread 

^ tc^-dharmatva-hetU-kta-dosad eva ubhayatra patd~vasthd tantvd~tmd na 
bkavati tantubhyo hhinnatvdt ghafavad iti prati~prayogasya mkyatvdcca. Sar- 
vdrtha-siddhi, p. 6o. 

tdddtrnya-virahe'pi anyatarasyd'dravyatvdt satpyogd-bhavap. tad~dhartna~ 
svabhdvatvdd eva aprdpti-parihdrdt iti anyathd-siddhasya asddhakatvdt. Ibid. 
p. 61. 
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we say that a cloth is produced^. It is for this reason that we can 
speak of an effect as being produced. Such a production has no 
further production. 

(e) Refutation of the Buddhist Doctrine of Momentariness. 

The Buddhists hold that the theory of causal efficiency proves 
that whatever is existent must be momentary; for the same efficiency 
cannot be produced again and again. So, in accordance with each 
efficiency or the production of effects, a separate entity has to be 
admitted. Since the efficiency at two different moments cannot be 
identical, the entities producing them also cannot be identical. 
Since the different characters that are supposed to belong to the 
same object represent different efficiencies, their attribution to the 
same object is also erroneous. Therefore, there are as many different 
entities as there are different character points in a particular mo¬ 
ment {yo yo viruddha-dharma-dhydsavdn sa sa nand). To this 
Vehkatanatha’s reply is that things are not associated with diverse 
opposite characters, and that though in certain cases, e.g. the 
flowing river or the flame of a lamp, changing entities may show 
the appearance of an unchanging whole, there are undeniable cases 
of tnie recognition in all such cases where we perceive that it is the 
same thing which we both see and touch. The fact that in such cases 
subconscious impressions may also be working should not be 
exaggerated to such an extent as to lead us to believe that recogni¬ 
tion is a mere affair of memory. Recognition is a case where per¬ 
ception predominates, or at the worst it may be said to be a joint 
complex of memory and perception. The objection that the pre¬ 
sence of memory falsifies recognition is wrong, for not ail memory is 
false. It is also wrong to think that memory is only subjective and 
as such cannot lead us to an objective determination; for memory 
is not only subjective but has also an objective reference involving 
the time character of the objects as past. Again the Buddhists say 
that the association of many characters to an object is wrong, for 
each character-point represents the efficiency of a momentary unit, 
and that, therefore, the association of many characters in recogni¬ 
tion is false. 'I’o this Venkata’s reply is that if each momentary unit 

^ yadn hi tantvd-dayah vyapriyante tadd pafa utpadyate iti vyavaharanti 
ddya-k^a^S-vacchinna-patatvd'vasthai-xm vd pafo'tpattir ucyate saVva tadava- 
sthasyo*tpattir iti bhdfyam apt tad-abhiprdyam eva. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 63. 
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is by itself capable of producing any effect, it ought to do it by its 
own nature, and it ougiit not to wait for the assistance of other 
accessories. Following the same analogy, even the unique nature 
of any momentary unit would not be the same with any other 
unique nature of any other moment, and thus the idea of identity 
would be impossible and would land us in nihilism. It is, therefore, 
wrong to suppose that there is a separate entity corresponding to 
each and every character unit^. The Buddhists are supposed to 
urge further that the experience of recognition identifies a past 
moment with a present, which is impossible. The reply of Venkata 
is that though it would be absurd to connect a past moment with 
the present, there is no incongruity in associating them with an 
entity which has lived through the past and is also persisting in the 
present moment®. It is true that the affirmation of a past time in 
the present is contradictory, but the real mystery of the situation 
is that one time appears as many under diverse conditions (upadhi). 
In such cases the contradiction arises in associating the different 
conditions in each other’s conditioned time unit, but this does not 
imply that the reference to the different conditions and time is 
inadmissible; for had it been so, even the concept of a successive 
series of moments would be inadmissible, since the notion of suc¬ 
cessive moments implies a reference of before and after, and hence 
in some way or other it brings together the past, the present and 
the future. If this be not admitted, the very concept of momentari¬ 
ness would have to be sacrificed®. If it is urged that momentariness 
{ksana-sainhandhitva) means the unique self-identity of any entity, 
then that leads us to no new knowledge. Thus, the mere association 
of the past with the present leads us to no temporal self-contra¬ 
diction. 

Again the Buddhists are supposed to urge that perception refers 

^ viruddhilndtri desa-kdld-dya-samdhita-virodhatvena sva-laksariasydpi virud- 
dha-sata-kfu^rtatayd ndndtve tat-k^oddndrfi ca tathd tathd kfodfi kiHcid apy ekarp 
na siddhyet tad-abhdve ca kuto nai’kam iti mddhyamika-matd-pdtali. Sarvdrtha- 
siddhi, p. 66. 

^ kdla~dvayasyd*nyonyasminn-abhdve*pi tad-uhhaya-sambandhini vastuny a- 
bhdtJd-hhdvdt yas tu tasmift vastuny asambaddha kdiaf} tasya tatra sadbhdvam na 
brCimah. Ibid. p. 68. 

* pdrvd-para-kdla-yogo hi viruddhaft si)eno'pddhind‘vacchitmasyai’kasya kdla- 
syd'vdntaro-pddhibhir n&ndtve'pi tat-tad-upddhindm eva tat-tad-avantarakd- 
ladvaySnvaya-virodhafi anyd-peksayd pnrvd-para-kdlayor anyasya viruddhatve 
hana-kdlasyd'py anyd-pek$ayd paurvdparydt tat-kdla-vartitvam apt vastuno 
viruddhyeta. Ibid. 
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only to the present moment. It can never lead us to the compre¬ 
hension of the past. Our notion, therefore, that things existent in 
the past are persistent in the present is an illusion due to the opera¬ 
tion of the subconscious root-impressions which ignore difference 
between the past and the present, and impose the former on the 
latter, as silver is imposed on conch-shell. The reply of Vehkafa to 
this is that perception demonstrates only the presence of an object 
in the present moment as against its absence; but it does not on 
that account deny its existence in the past. Just as “this’* indicates 
the presence of an object in the present moment, the perceptual 
experience “that is this” demonstrates the persistence of the object 
in the past and in the presenth If it is urged, that perception re¬ 
veals its object as a present entity, then the Buddhist theory of 
perception as indeterminate (nirvikalpa), which cannot reveal the 
object as qualified by the temporal character as present, falls to the 
ground. If it is urged that perception reveals the existence of the 
object at the moment of the perceptual revelation, then also it is 
impossible in the Buddhist view, for the momentary object with 
which the sense-organ was in touch has ceased to exist by the time 
knowledge was produced. So, in whichever way the Buddhist may 
take it, he cannot prove tliat perception reveals an object only as 
present; whereas in the Ramanuja view, since the sense-contact, 
the object as associated with it, and the temporal element associated 
with them, are continuous, the mental state is also continuous and 
as such the perception reveals the object as that with which the 
sense was in contact. Even after the cessation of the sense-contact, 
the mental state, indicating the perception of the object with which 
the sense was in contact, is comprehended 

Again if it is argued that whatever is invariably produced from 
anything must also be produced unconditionally without awaiting 
any causal operation, then it must be said that when leaves and 
flowers grow from a plant they do so unconditionally, which is 
absurd. Moreover, when in a series of momentary entities one 
entity follows another, it must do so without awaiting any cause; 
then, on the one hand, since each of the preceding entities has no 

^ * yaths idam iti tat-kSla-sattd grhyate tathd tad tdatfi iti kdla-dvaya-sattvcmi 
apt pratyakse^aVva grhltam. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 69. 

* asman-mate tv indriya-samprayogasya tad-visifta-vastunas tad~upahita-kdld~ 
tniasya ca sthayitvena dhl-ksandnuvfttau tad-vifayatayd ptatyakfo-daydt sain-" 
prayogd-nantara-kfa^e dkir apt nirvartyate. Ibid, p, 70. 
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special function to fulfil, it is without any causal efficiency and as 
such is non-existent; and, on the other hand, since each succeeding 
entity rises into being without waiting for any cause, it may rise 
into being in the preceding moment as well, and if this is so there 
would be no series at all. Again it is argued that since whatever is 
produced must necessarily be destroyed, destruction as such is un¬ 
conditioned and takes place without awaiting any cause. Negation 
can be unconditioned only w'hen it is an implication of position 
which as such is never produced but is always associated with any 
and every position (e.g. cow implies the negation of a horse). But 
negations which are produced always depend on certain causes 
which can produce them just as much as any positive entity, as in 
the case of the destruction of a jug by the stroke of a stick. If it is 
argued that the stroke of a stick does not produce any destruction 
but only starts a new series of existence in the form of the particles 
of the jug, then also there are many other illustrations (e.g. the 
blowing out of a flame) in which the explanation of the starting of a 
new series is not available. If it is argued that negation is mere 
nothing and as such does not depend on a cause like chimerical 
entities, e.g. the lotus of the sky, such an explanation would be 
meaningless; for negatiom or destructions are conditioned in time 
just as are any positive entities, and as such are different from 
chimerical entities {pratiyogivad eva niyata-kdlatayd pramitasya 
atyanta-tucchatH-yogdt). If negations be regarded as similar to 
chimerical entities, then the former would be as beginningless as 
the latter, and, if this were so, then there would be no positive en¬ 
tities, all being beginnlngless negations. If negation were chimerical, 
then even at the time of negation there could be the positive en¬ 
tities, for negation being chimerical could riot condition anything 
and this would amount to the persistence of all entities and cannot 
be acceptable to momentarists like the Buddhists. If negations 
were devoid only of certain specific characters, then they would be 
unique-charactered entities (svalaksand) which are also de¬ 
void of certain specific characters. If they were devoid of all cha¬ 
racters {sarva-svabhdva-viraha), then they could have no place in a 
proposition which must affirm some predicate of them. If it is said 
that negation has a character as such, then that being its character 
i t would not be devoid of any character. If such negations were not 
pre-existent, then their coming into being must depend on some 
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causal operation. If they were pre-existent, then there would not 
be any positive entities {prak-sattve tu hhUvd-pahnavah). 

If it is urged that the effect-moment as destruction is simul¬ 
taneous with the cause-moment, then the positive entity and its 
destruction would occur at the same moment; and if this were so, 
there is no reason why the destruction should not precede the 
positive entity. If destruction is admitted to appear at a moment 
succeeding that of the production of the positive moment, then the 
destruction would not be unconditioned. If the sequence of 
positive entity and its destruction be with reference to the positive 
entity itself and not to its production, then the positive entity would 
be the cause of the destruction. It cannot be said that destruction 
is conditioned only by the position, for its dependence on other 
accessory agents cannot be repudiated. It cannot be argued that 
the production of a moment is also its destruction, for that would be 
self-contradictorj^ It is sometimes maintained that difference does 
not constitute destruction, and hence the rise of a different- 
charactered moment does not imply the destruction of the previous 
moment. The destruction of a moment has thus to be regarded as 
a separate fact, and as such it is involved and inherent in the very 
production of a momentb To this the reply is that a different- 
Qj^gfactered entity must also be regarded as the destruction of the 
previous entity, for otherwise it would be impossible to assign any 
cause to the rise of such a different-charactered entity. If, again, 
the destruction be the very essence of an entity, then such an 
essence might as well manifest itself at the time of the rise of the 
present entity, and thus reduce it to the negation which would 
mean the universal negation of all things. If it is urged that an 
entity produces its own destruction by itself, then it would be 
meaningless to hold that destruction is unconditional; and if it is 
thus conditioned by itself, it would be idle to suppose that it does 
not depend on any other condition, for tliere is no means of knowing 
it. If it is admitted that an entity produces its own destruction with 
the help of other accessories, then the doctrine of momentariness 
fails. It has also been shown before that the affirmation of momen¬ 
tariness is distinctly contradicted by the phenomenon of recognition 

^ \ad yato bhidyate na tat tasya dhvamsafi yathd rupasya rasah. dhyamsas tu 
kasyacid eva hhavati iti tad-dtmakal}. atah wo-tpattuy eva svdtmani dhvatpse 
sannihite kathani kgavd-ntararp prdpnuydl. Sar;)drtha-siddhi, p. 72. 
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as elaborated above. Again when the momentarist says that all 
things are momentary, liow does he explain the fact that the effect- 
moment is caused by the cause-moment.? If causation means no¬ 
thing more than immediate succession, then the universe at a par¬ 
ticular moment is caused by the universe at the preceding moment. 
I'he problem is whether such immediacy of succession is by itself 
competent to produce the effect-moment or needs the accessories 
of space and time. If such accessories are not necessary, then 
spatial co-existence or concomitance (as in the case of smoke and 
fire) ought not to lead to any inference. If such accessories are 
awaited, then it would mean that whatever is produced at any unit 
of space has also its cause in that unit of space and that unit of time. 
On such a view the effect-moment would be in the space and time 
of the cause, and thus the cause-space or cause-time would be 
co-extensive in two moments- If this were admitted, then the 
momentarist might as well admit that the cause persists in two 
moments. So, the momentarist who does not admit persisting time 
and space cannot also admit that any sequence should be con¬ 
ditioned by them. If it is said that a cause-moment starts its effect 
in the very space or time in which it exists, then there would be no 
unity of the series between the cause and the effect; and, by sup¬ 
position, they are regarded as having different sets of moments for 
themselves. There might be superimposition but no unity of the 
series. If the unity of the series be not admitted, then the expecta¬ 
tion that just as when a cotton-seed is dyed there is redness in the 
cotton, so in the moral sphere whenever there is the vdsand or root- 
inclination there is also its fruit, fails. The co-existence of the 
causal-moment and the effect-moment does not imply the unity 
that is expected in a normal cause and effect relation, and it would 
therefore be difficult to say that such an effect has such a cause, for 
the momentaristic theory cannot establish the bond between cause 
and effect. 

Let us now analyse the concept of momentariness. It may mean 
the fact that (1) an entity is associated with a moment (ksana- 
sambandhavattva), or (2) association with a momentary unit of time 
iksana-kdla-sambandhatvam), or (3) existence for only one moment 
{k^ana~mdtra~vartitva), or (4) absence of relation with two moments 
{ksana-dvaya-sambandha-sunyatva), or (5) identity with the moment 
of time {k^ana-kdlatvam)y or (6) being determinant of the moment- 

18 
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character {ksana-pUdhitvam). The first alternative is inadmissible, 
for even those who believe in persistent entities admit that such 
entities, since they persist irv time, are associated with a moment. 
The second alternative is inadmissible because the Buddhists do 
not believe in any separate category of time apart from the k?ana^. 
On such an admission, again, an entity as time which is beyond a 
ksana has to be virtually accepted, which contradicts the doctrine 
of momentariness. The third alternative is directly contradicted in 
the experience of recognition which testifies to the fact that we touch 
what we see. The fourth view is also for the same reason contra¬ 
dicted in experience; and if any supposed entity which is not itself 
a ksana is not associated with two time-moments, then it can have 
only a chimerical existence, and, curiously enough, the Buddhists 
often compare all existent entities with chimerical objects 2. 'Fhe 
fifth alternative is also inadmissible, for just as an entity exists in a 
unit of space and cannot be identical with it, so also it cannot be 
identical with the time in which it exists, and it is directly contra¬ 
dicted in experience.’ The sixth alternative is also inadmissible for 
the reason that if objects were in their own nature determinants of 
moments, then there would be nothing to explain our notion of 
temporal succession^; and all our experiences depending on such 
a succession would be contradicted. If things did not persist in 
time and were absolutely destroyed witho’ut leaving any trace 
{niranvaya-vinasah). then the ordinary experience of the world in 
which things are done for the purpose of reaping their benefits 
could not be explained. The man who had done some work would 
not wait a moment for his reward. In the Ramanuja view per¬ 
sistence of the self is well explained in self-consciousness. The 
theory that such a self-consciousness refers only to the suc¬ 
ceeding terms produced in the series of the alaya-vijMna is 
only a theory which has no verification, and such a theory 
is directly contradicted by the well attested maxim that the 
experience, of one individual cannot be remembered by another 
{n&'nya~df^tam smaraty anyah), There is also no way in which the 


1 k&lam evtCnicdmtas te ko'sau ksa^-kalah kas ca tasya sambandha!?.. Sarvar- 

i*^^minnanityata ndsti kdryatd’pi na vidyate tasmin yathd kha^pusp&ddvtti 

sukvdTti hi Ibid^ P’ 75* t t i - 

yadd hi ghata-dayah svarupe^a kfano-pddhayah syuh kdla-taratamya~ani(i 

kutrtVpi bhavet. Ibid* 
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terms of the dlaya-vijMna series may be associated with volitional 
notions. 

If the momentariness of entities means that they are modified 
or conditioned by moments, then also the question arises if they 
are not themselves momentary, how can they be conditioned by 
moments.? If the conditioning by moments means that causal col¬ 
locations represent only the previous moment of the effect 
(kdrya-prdga-bhdva-‘Samanvita)ythen\tma.yheuTgedbYtheopponent 
that it would be difficult to refute such momentariness. On the 
side of the opponent it may be further said that the criticism that 
the conglomeration of the causes is something different from, or 
identical with the conglomerating entities, cannot be made; for, in 
either case, since such an entity would, according to the R3ma- 
nujists, be a persisting one, it would not condition a moment. The 
reply is that conglomeration can neither mean relation nor the 
related entities; for the word “conglomeration” cannot apply 
specifically to each of the entities, and as such it is to be admitted 
that the causal entities, collected together by some condition, re¬ 
present the conglomeration. If such entities are regarded as de¬ 
termining the moment, then they must necessarily be persistent. 
If it is held that the combining condition is the condition of the 
ksana, then the reply is that the production must be due to the 
joint operations of the combining conditions and the specific col¬ 
locating entities. Of these the combining condition is not mo¬ 
mentary, and since the collocating entities would stay till they were 
combined, they are also not momentary. The condition of the 
kfana seems, therefore, to be the last accessory agent or operation 
which associates with it the previous entities or operations and 
thereby behaves as the condition of the moment immediately ante¬ 
cedent to the effect. There is thus nothing momentary in it. Time 
being unlimited in its nature cannot be parcelled out in moments. 
The supposed moments can be attributed to an operation or an 
existing entity only for specifying particular states or conditions for 
practical purposes; but an entity that exists, exists in time, and thus 
outgrows the limits of a previous or later moment. So, though a 
specific unit of time may be regarded as momentary, the entity that 
exists, therefore, is not momentary in the nature of its own ex¬ 
istence, Since the Buddhists do not admit time, they are not 
justified in speaking of momentary time in which things are sup- 
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posed to exist. Nor are they justified in holding that nature in itself 
suffers change in every moment, for that virtually amounts to the 
existence of a persisting entity which suffers modification^. 

The Buddhist assumption that things are destroyed entirely, 
and there are no elements in them that persist (niranvaya-mndh), 
on the analogy that flames are destroyed without leaving any trace 
of their existence, is false. For, from various other instances, e.g. 
the case of jugs, cloth, etc., we find that their destruction means 
only a change of state and not entire annihilation; and from this 
analogy it is reasonable to suppose that the elements of the flame 
that are destroyed are not completely annihilated but persist in in¬ 
visible forms. Even when a flame is destroyed, the tip of the wick 
is felt to be slightly warm, and this is certainly to be interpreted as 
a remnant of the heat possessed by the flame. If the last stage in the 
destruction of an entity be regarded as lapsing into entire annihila¬ 
tion, it would have no causal efficiency and as such would be non¬ 
existent. If the last stage is non-existent, then its previous stage 
also would have no causal efficiency and would be non-existent, and 
so on. This would lead to universal non-existence. 

(/) Refutation of the Carvaka criticism against 
the Doctrine of Causality. 

The problem of causality naturally brings in the question of 
time relation between the cause and the effect, i.e. whether the 
effect precedes the cause, or whether the cause precedes the effect, 
or whether they are simultaneous. If the effect precedes the cause, 
then it would not depend upon causal operation for its existence 
and it would then be an eternally existent entity like space. If it is 
not existent, then it cannot be brought into existence by any means, 
for a non-existent entity cannot be produced. If the effect were pro¬ 
duced before the cause, then the so-called “cause” could not be its 
cause. If the cause and effect were simultaneous, then it would be 
difficult to determine which is the cause and which the effect. If 
the cause precedes the effect, then, again, it may be asked whether 
the effect was already existent or beside it. If it is already existent, 
there is no need of causal operation, and that which is to happen 

‘ sarva-kfonikatvam sddhayituvi upakramya sthira-dravya-vrtti-ksanika- 
vikaravad iti katham drftdntayema tefu ca na tvad-abhimataiji kfaifikatvai/t 
ptadipd-di vaddiutafci-vindsitvQ-tndtre^o k}cii)ihato~ht€fi, SafvdTthQ-siddhi, p. 77 * 
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later cannot be considered to be co-existent with that which was at 
a prior moment. If the effect was not co-existent with the cause, 
then what would be the bond which would determine why a par¬ 
ticular cause should produce a particular effect and not others? 
Since production cannot be synonymous with what is produced, it 
must be different from it. Being a different entity, it may be de¬ 
manded* that production should have a further production, and 
that another, and this will lead to infinite regress. 

To these objections Vehkatanatha’s reply is that the opposition 
of negation with position can hold good only with reference to the 
same unit of time and space. Therefore, the non-existence of the 
effect at a prior moment has no opposition to its existence at a later 
moment. That there is a relation between the cause of a prior 
moment and the eflPect of a later moment can be directly ex¬ 
perienced. Such a relation is, of course, not contact, but one of 
dependence, of one another, as prior and later, as is perceived 
in experience. The dialectical criticism that production, being a 
separate entity, demands a further production and so forth cannot 
be applied to the Ramanuja view; for here the effect is regarded as 
only a modified condition or state of the cause. The effect depends 
upon the cause in the sense that it is identical with it as being its 
state^. Identity here, of course, does not mean oneness but identity 
in difference. The objection that no bond can be established in 
difference is found contradicted in our experience of cause and 
effect, and in many other cases, e.g. in the instance where a speaker 
tries to produce a conviction in his hearers who are different from 
him. The objection that a cause can be called a cause only by virtue 
of its doing some operation {kiiicit-kara) and that its causality to¬ 
wards that operation must again involve the effectuation of some 
other operation, and thus there is an infinite regress, is invalid; for 
the existence of a number of operations (as given in experience) in 
producing an effect cannot lead to a vicious infinite, for only those 
operations which are revealed in experience can be accepted as 
having happened. In the case of spontaneous production {dvdrd-n- 
tara-nirapeksa), there is no necessity to admit any series of opera¬ 
tions as the causality as invariable antecedent is directly given in 

^ tta hi vayam abhwyaktiirt v/! k^ratta-satnavayd-dikam vdjanme'ti brGmah. 
kintG'paddna-vasth(i~vUe$aifi tasya kdryd~vasthd-sdnidnddhikara}?ya~vyapadesati 
tdddtmyena tad-dhaya-vrtteh. Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 8o. 
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experience. The objection that a cause is a cause because it produces 
the effect involves the previous existence of the effect, and hence the 
futility of the causal operation is invalid; for causality means the 
happening of an operation suitable to the becoming of the effect^. 
This does not involve the prior existence of the effect, since the 
happening of the operation leading to the effect refers to the effect 
not as an existing fact but as anticipated in the mind of the observer 
{kuwattva-nirupanufn tu bhdvinS’pi kdryenabuddhyd-rohtnasiddheh). 
The objection that if effect was a nature of the cause then it would 
be already there, and if it was not it could not come into being at 
any time, is also invalid on the supposition that there is an invariable 
uniformity of relationship {niyata-pratisamhandhika-svabhofvatd 
evd). The effect entity is numerically and characteristically different 
from the cause entity, but yet the former and the latter are related 
to one another as mutually determining each other {anyo- 7 tya~ 
nirupyatayd). The objection, that since the separate entities in a 
causal conglomeration cannot produce the effect, the conglomera¬ 
tion as a whole could not produce the effect, is invalid; for the 
capacity of the individual entities is defined in terms of their 
capacity in joint production {samuditdndm Mrya-karatvam eva hi 
pratyekam api hi saktih). The further objection that since the cause 
is destroyed on its way to produce the effect, it (cause) itself being 
destroyed, ought not to be able to produce the effect, is not valid; 
for the production of the effect requires only the existence of the 
cause at a prior moment {purtm-k^ana-sattvam eva hi kdranasya 
kdryo-payogi). 

Again it is urged that the concept of invariable priority which 
determines causkion is itself indeterminable, for time as duration 
has no qualify in itself. Priority and posteriority therefore have 
to be determined by other imposed conditions {upddhi), and the 
causal phenomena could be regarded as such an imposed condition. 
If this is so, priority and posteriority, which are in this view sup¬ 
posed to originate from causal conditions, cannot be regarded as 
determining causality'. Again if conditions are supposed to split up 
time as pure duration into succession, then, since time is not re¬ 
garded as discrete, the supposed conditions would have to refer to 
the whole of time, in which case there would be no succession. 

^ bhdvt‘kdryd~nuguifa-vyapdravattvamevakdraifosyakurvattvam. Sarvdrtha- 
siddhi, p. 81. 
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Moreover, if the conditions were to refer to certain parts, discrete 
time has first to be accepted^. The reply to the above objection is 
that if by the force of the above argument time as succession is not 
admitted, then if things are in time they are eternal, and if they are 
not, they are chimerical; which is absurd. The objector is again 
supposed to urge that, all universals being eternally existing, 
priority and posteriority can never be referred mutually among 
them, or between them and individuals. Where the rise of the con¬ 
stellation Rohini is inferred from the rise of the constellation 
Krttika, priority and posteriority are not between the two; The 
reply is to be found in the experience that such a qualified entity 
is produced from such other qualified entity where the universal 
and the individual merge together in a complex whole—a qualified 
entity^. Definite causal relations with definite effects are known 
from large experience of invariable antecedence between them, and 
this repudiates the idea of any denial of the uniformity of causal re¬ 
lation relating specific cause to specific effect. The notion of the 
plurality of causes is also therefore repudiated for the same reason. 
W here the same effect seems to be produced by different causes it 
is due to mal-observation and non-observation. A closer observa¬ 
tion by experts reveals that though certain effects may be ap¬ 
parently similar yet they have specificity in their individual nature. 
By virtue of such specificity, each one of them can be referred to its 
own determinate cause. The negation-antecedent-to-being {prUga- 
hhava) cannot by itself be regarded as determining the effect, for 
such negations in themselves, being beginningless, could not ex¬ 
plain the occasion of an effect’s coming into being. Moreover, such 
negations involve in some form or other the effect to which it would 
give rise as its constituent; for, otherwise it could not be referred 
to or defined as a negation-antecedent-to-being of the effect. If an 
effect, being existent, be without any cause, it would be eternal; 
and if it be non-existent without any cause, then it would be 
chimerical. If the effect could happen by fits and starts, then its 
uniform dependence upon the immediate and invariable ante- 

* kale ca pu-nxittvam upadhi-krtam sa ca upddhir yady ayam eva tadd tad~ 
adtdnatfi kdlasya piirvattvam kald-dlilnafico'pcldher ity anyonyd-STayalt, anyd- 
^k^dydm cakrakam anavastha'pi kdlasya kramavad upddhi-sambandim-hheddd 
I neaasca krtsnai-ka-desa~vtkalpa~dulistha iti. Sarvarthu-siddhi, p. 82. 

etad-dharmakdd etad-dharrnakam upajdtam iti jdty-upddhi-krodl-kita-rUpena 
vyaktipi niyama~siddheh. Ibid. p. 83. 
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cedents could not be explained. Thus the doctrine of causality 
stands unimpeached by any of the objections brought forward by 
the Carvakas, 

{g) The Nature of the Senses according to VeAkafandtha. 

The NaiySyikas think that the visual organ has for its material 
cause the eight elements, for though it cannot perceive any other 
sense-data it can grasp colours like a lamp; and, following a similar 
course of argument, they hold that the tactile organ is made up of 
air, the gustatory organ, of water, the smell-organ, of earth, and the 
auditory organ, of space-element (akd^a), Vehkatanatha’s main ob¬ 
jection is directed against viewing the senses as the specific and 
most important instruments of the corresponding perceptions on 
the ground that in the act of perception many accessories, such as 
the subject, object, light, sense-organ, sense-contact, absence of 
obstruction, and other accessories participate in such a manner that 
it is impossible to single out the sense-organ as being the most im¬ 
portant instrument (karana). Even if the sense-faculties be re¬ 
garded as different from the sense-organs, they may be considered 
as the special ways of the ego-hood {aharnkdra), and this is testified 
by scriptural texts. Merely on the ground that the visual sense- 
faculty can perceive colours, it would be wrong to argue that this 
sense-faculty is made up of the same element as colour; for the 
visual sense-faculty is not by itself responsible for the colour- 
perception. The special predominance of .the visional organ over 
other accessories in colour-perception, by which its affinity with 
the colour element may be shown, cannot be established. 

Venkata urges that the same reasons that lead to the acceptance 
of the five cognitive senses lead also to the admission of the five 
conative senses and manas (mind). The function of the cognitive 
senses is believed to be of a special kind by which the senses can 
operate only in a special manner and under special conditions, and 
the same applies also to the conative senses. These are as much 
associated with the subtle body as the cognitive senses, and the 
view of Yadavaprakasa that the conative senses came into being 
with this body and were destroyed with its destruction is regarded 
as falsei. Manas, being a part of the evolution of prakrti, cannot be 
regarded as all-pervasive. The ordinary argument that that which, 

^ Nydya-siddhdnjana^ p. 24. 
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being eternal, is not the material constituent of any other thing is 
all-pervasive, is faulty, for this is directly contradicted by the 
testimony of the scriptures, and according to the Ramanuja view 
atoms are not the ultimate constituent of things. Again the argu¬ 
ment that that which is devoid of specific qualities, like time, is all- 
pervasive is also untenable, for according to the Ramanuja view 
there is nothing which is devoid of specific quality. 'Hie argument 
that since mind can remember very distant experiences it is all 
pervasive is also faulty, for such remembrances are due to the con¬ 
tact of mind with specific subconscious root-impressions. 

The senses are to be regarded as subtle (suksma) or atomic, and 
yet by their functioning or in association with other things they 
may behave as being spread oiit^. It is for this reason that in the 
bodies of animals of different dimensions the same senses may 
spread over smaller or larger areas through such functions without 
which they have to be admitted as becoming larger or smaller ac¬ 
cording to the dimensions of the bodies in which they may operate. 
If manas is all-pervasive, or if it occupies the span of the body, then 
the cognition by all the five senses may arise at one moment. The 
senses are regarded by Venkata as abiding in the heart, whence they 
move through respective nerves to the particular sense-organs. 

The sense operates by its function called vrUi, which moves 
almost with the speed of light and grasps its object. There is thus a 
gradual operation of the sense-function passing from one place to 
another which, on account of its high speed, seems to be operative 
with regard to the object near at hand and also at a distance. This 
produces the appearance of simultaneous perception. The same 
process also holds good in the case of auditory perception. Since, 
according to the Ramanuja school, senses are immaterial, their 
functions also are to be described as immaterial^. 

^ siddhe'pi hy atmtve viMsataya vrUi~mse§a-dvSrS'pydyaka-pracayad vd 

prthutvam anglkdryam. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 98. 

^ According to the SSmkhya view, where also the senses are regarded as im¬ 
material, the vriti is regarded as their transformation m the form of the object 
and not contact. The Yoga view, however, as explained by Bhik§u, ts that the 
citta passes through the senses and comes in contact with the object and is 
transformed into its form in association with the senses. The transtormation, 
therefore, is not of the citta alone but of the citta together with the senses. 
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(h) The Nature of Skasa according to VeUkafanatha. 

Venkata tries to establish in some detail the supposed fact that 
the akasa is perceived by the visual organ, as in otir well attested 
experience in perceiving the blue sky or the scarlet sky in the 
evening and also the movement of the birds through the sky. He 
denies the position that the existence of akasa can only be inferred 
through movements, for the akasa exists even in thick walls where 
no movement is possible. Akasa is not its pure vacuity; its 
existence is manifested by its non-obstmction to the movements 
of animals. Some of the Buddhists and the Carvakas argue that 
there are only four elements and that akasa is only the negation 
{avarana-hhavd). We do not perceive any akasa in a wall, but when 
it is split up we say that we perceive akaia. Such an Ukasa cannot 
be anything but a negation of obstruction; for if this is not ad¬ 
mitted, then there is no negation of obstruction anywhere, all such 
cases being explainable on the supposition of akasa. It is this 
negation of obstruction, pure vacuity, which produces the illusion 
of some positive entity like a mirage. Such experiences may well 
be illustrated in those instances where the negation of pain is ex¬ 
perienced as pleasure and negation of light as blue darkness. We are 
all familiar with the fact that mere linguistic usage sometimes pro¬ 
duces an idea without there being an entity behind it, when some¬ 
one says “the sharp horn of a hare.” 

To this Venkata’s reply is that the existence of categories can 
only be justified by an appeal to experience, and we all have a 
positive experience of akasa. What we call negation is also a positive 
entity. The very negative concept can well be regarded as a positive 
notion. It is useless to argue that the negative concept differs from 
all positivity, for each specific category has its own special notion, 
and it is futile to argue v'^hy a particular entity should have its own 
peculiar concept^, A negation is always defined as the absence of 
the positive entity of which the negation is affirmed. The positivity 
of 3 kasa is established by its positive experience. The view that 
there is n6 akasa in occupied space is wrong, for when the occupying 
object is cut asunder we perceive the akasa and we affirm of it the 
negation of occupation. Thus the negation of occupation (dvar- 

^ nd^bhdvasya nifisvabhdvatd abMva^svabhdt^atayaVva tat-siddhek svdnya-^ 
stmhhdvalayd siddhis tu na kasyd'^pL na ca svena svabhdvena siddhasya para- 
svahhdva-virahdd asattvam atiprasartgdt. Sarvdrtha-siddhi^ p. 113. 
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anH-bhava) is the predicate which is affirmed of the positive entity 
akdsa, for in our experience of akasa we perceive that there is no 
occupation (avarna) in the aka^a {ihd^varanam ndsti). If this is not 
admitted, then such perceptions as “Here is an object” would be 
inexplicable, for the word “here” would have no meaning if it were 
mere absence of negation. If, again, dkdia was absent in an occu¬ 
pying object, it would be unreasonable to define akaia as the ab¬ 
sence of such an object; since nothing exists in itself, everything 
would on the above analogy become its own negation^. The fact 
that ilkdsa sometimes seems to show the false appearance of a sur¬ 
face is due also to the fact that it is an entity on which certain 
qualities are illusorily imposed. If it were mere nothing, there 
could have been no predication of false qualities to it. When it is 
said that the negation of pain is falsely conceived as pleasure, the 
fact is that the so-called negation is only another kind of positivity 
In the case of chimerical entities such as the sharp hare's horn 
there is an affirmation of horn in the hare, and when the horn is 
known there is a deliberation in our mind whether our notion of 
sharpness is true or false. The affirmation of sharpness, therefore, 
is not on mere negation. The falsity of chimerical predication also 
consists of affirming a predicate to a subject wffiich in the course of 
nature it does not possess, and there is nothing like pure falsity or 
non-existence in such notions. When one says that there is no occu¬ 
pation here he must show the locus where the occupation is denied 
or negated; for a negation implies a locus. 'I’he locus of the negation 
of occupation would be pure space {dkdsd). If the negation of 
occupation meant absolute non-existence, then that would land us 
in nihilism. If the occupation (avarana) did exist anywhere or did 
not exist anywhere, then in either case the production or destruc¬ 
tion of such occupation would be undemonstrable; for an existent 
thing is never produced nor destroyed and a non-existent thing is 
neither produced nor destroyed. Thus, for these and other con¬ 
siderations, akditty which is neither eternal nor all-pervasive, has to 
be regarded as a separate positive entity and not as mere negation of 
occupation. Dik or the quarter of the sky, north, south, etc., should 

^ «« tv dkasa-mfltram dvarape^v avidyamSnatayd iad-ahhdva akdsa iti 
ca*yuktam wrve^dm svastrunn avidyamdnatayd svd bhdvatva-^prasangdt. Sar* 
vmtka^siddhi^ p, 114* 

^ duhkhd-hhdve sukhd-ropdt abhdvasya bkdvd-nyatva-mdtram eva hy asatvaiffi 
siddhani tena ca svarUpa-sann evd'sau. Ibid. 
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not be regarded as separate entities, but it is the sky, or akdsa, 
which appears as different kinds of dik on account of its association 
with different conditions of the perceiver and the perceived space- 
relations. 


(?) Nature of Time according to Venkatandtha. 

Time is eternal and beginningless, for any conception in which 
it might be held that time were produced would involve the view 
that time was non-existent before its production. This, as it is easy 
to see, involves a notion of before and after, and as such it may be 
presumed that without the assumption of time even the production 
of time cannot be perceived. Time is directly perceived as a quality 
of all perceived entities. If time is regarded as being only inferable, 
then since it is intimately associated with all perceptible things the 
non-apprehension of time by direct perception would mean that the 
perceived objects also are not directly apprehended but known by 
inference. Even those who deny the separate existence of time ex¬ 
plain it as an unreal notion of things in relation with the movement 
of the sun. Thus, the category of time, whether it is admitted as 
real or unreal, is taken as a quality or mode of perceived things and 
is apprehended along with them. There is no other time than what 
is conceived as before and after, as modes of our experience. It may 
be argued that with the exception of recognition all our experiences 
relate to the present and as such in the apprehension of objects by 
perception there is no notion of before and after which constitutes 
time, so there is no direct perception of time. To this the suggested 
discus.sion is whether, when objects are apprehended, they are 
apprehended as present or not, or whether only the notion of “ the 
present” is apprehended without any association of any other ob¬ 
ject. Such views are directly contradicted in such experience as 
‘T see this,” where the object is demonstrated as being perceived 
at the present time. Perception thus refers both to the object and 
to its temporal character as present. It cannot be said that the 
temporal character is only illusorily imposed upon the perceived 
object; for in that case it must be shown that the temporal character 
was at least somewhere perceived or known independently by itself. 
It is argued that the sense-characters are perceived as “present,” 
and this notion of the “present” is illusorily imposed upon time. 
To this it may be replied that in the passing series of the momentary 
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sense-characters at is impossible to point out anything as “present,” 
since these are only perceived as “before” and “after”; by the 
time anything could be designated as “present” it is already past. 
Thus the point of time as present is undemonstrable. If the time as 
present may be affirmed of any sense-character, it may be affirmed 
of time itself. Again if time were non-existent, what is the use of 
assuming its imposition?. If it is held that there is only the im¬ 
position of time-conception without any entity of which it is 
affirmed, then it would become the blind phenomenalism of the 
nihilists. In the Ramanuja view of things it is possible somehow to 
affirm the notion as “present” of time just as it is affirmed of the 
sense-characters. It cannot be said that time is merely a character 
of the sensibles, and that there is no other entity as time apajrt from 
these sensibles; for the temporal character of the sensibles as “pre¬ 
sent” is only possible on the assumption that there is such a thing 
as “present” time. Again if the “present” is. denied, then that 
would mean universal negation, for the past and future are never 
perceived by us. Moreover, the present cannot be conceived as 
something different or unrelated aad independent of the past and 
the future. If the past and the futiitc were regarded as constituting 
the present, then Our experience would only be related to'the past 
and the future and there would be no possibility for any of our 
present afflictions. “Preserit” thus niay be regarded as that series of 
operations which has begun but has hot as yet ended in fruition.' 

Though time is one and eternal it can appear as limited and 
many, like all other objects which, though they may remain as one, 
may yet be supposed to be many and different in respect of the 
states through which they may seem to pass by virtue of the various 
conditional qualities {upddhi-sambandha) with which they may be 
associated. Though this view may be regarded as sufficient in ex¬ 
plaining the notion of limited fime,. yet there are others.who think 
that unless time itself is supposed to be constituted' of moments 
through which time as changeable may be apprehended, .the as¬ 
sociation of conditions to explain the notion of limitation'.will be^ 
impossible; for such an association presupposes the fact of lirnita- 
tion in time to which alone the conditions could be referrM. Thus, 
Yadavaprakaia holds that time is beginningless and endless, and 
continually transforms itself through moments by- which the di- ' 
visions of time as hours, days and nights can be spanned; through 
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which again the transformation of all changeable objects can be 
measured^- In this view the conditions are relative from the point 
of view of each person, who collects the passing time-units and 
forms his own conceptions of minutes, hours and days from his 
own point of calculation according to his own needs. A valid ob¬ 
jection, however, may be raised against such a view when it is 
pointed out that the criticism that was made against the association 
of conditional qualities to partless time may also be raised against 
the present view in which time is regarded as constituted of parts 
as moments. For it may well be said that the parts would require 
further parts for associating the conditional qualities; and if it does, 
there would be a vicious infinite and if it does not, then it will be 
admitted that the whole of a moment would not require a specifica¬ 
tion of parts for the association of conditional qualities. If the 
whole of a moment does not stand in need of any specification of 
parts for such association, why should time as a whole require it? 
The explanation that the association of a conditional quality with a 
part means its association with the whole on the analogy of the 
association of qualities in a substance is equally applicable to part¬ 
less time. Venkata points out that though the moments are ad¬ 
ventitiously conceived on account of the variety of conditional 
qualities, time in itself is eternal. “Eternar’ means that it is never 
destroyed. Time is thus co-existent with God. It is a material cause 
with reference to its own modifications and is the efficient cause 
with reference to everything else. The scriptural pronouncements 
that God is all-pervading can be harmonized with the all-pervading 
character of time by conceiving it to be co-existent with God. 

(j) The Nature of Soul according to Vefikatandtha. 

Vehkatanatha first tries to establish the existence of the soul as 
different from the body, and in this connection tries to refute the 
well-known Carvaka arguments which do not admit the existence 
of a soul as different from the body to which the former may be 
supposed to belong. The main emphasis of Venkata’s arguments 
lies in the appeal to the testimony of our experience which mani¬ 
fests the body as a whole and its parts as belonging to an “I,” as 

^ y&davaprakdsair apyabhyupagato*yarp. pakfah kdlo' nddy~ananto'jasra-ksapa- 
parindml muhUrtd-kordtra-di-vibhdga yuk sarvesdrp parindma-spanda-ketuh. Sar^ 
vdrtka-siddhi, pp. 148—149. 
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when we say “ my body,” “ my head,” etc. He says that though we 
have various parts of one body and though some of these may be 
destroyed, yet in spite of such variations they are all supposed to 
belong to one unchangeable unity, the self, which seems to persist 
through all changes of time. If the experiences belonged to the 
different parts of the body, then on the removal of any of the limbs 
'the experiences which are associated with that limb could not be 
remembered; for it cannot be admitted that there is a transmission 
of experiences. from one limb to another. Even a mother’s ex¬ 
perience cannot be shared by the fcetus. It cannot also be supposed 
that the experiences of the different limbs are somehow collected as 
impressions in the heart or brain; for it can neither be.directly per¬ 
ceived, nor is there a datum which can lead to such an inference. 
Moreover, if there is a continual accumulation of impressions in the 
heart or brain, such a matter of conglomeration would be different 
at each moment through dissipation and aggregation of'its con- 
, stituent impressions, and as such it would be impossible to explain 
^the fact of memory through such a changing entity^. 

• vl'he unified behaviour of an individual cannot also be regarded 
as being due to the co-operation of a number of individual units of ' 
consciousness; for, in that case there must be individual purposes in 
each of them, leading to a conflict, and if they have no such pur¬ 
poses, there is no reason why they should co-operate together. If it 
is assumed thqt these individual constituent conscious-entities are 
naturally such that they are engaged in serving one another wdthout 
any conflict, then the more normal possibility would be that, having 
no natural attachment or antipathy, they would cease to act, and 
this would result in a cessation of all activities on the part of the 
constituted individual as a whole. Again whenever an animal is. 
born it is perceived as. endowed with certain instinctive tendencies 
towards certain action, such as sucking the mother’s breast, which 
demonstrates its attachment in that direction.and necessarily pre¬ 
supposes an experience of that kind in a previous birth. This shows 
that there is a seif which is different and distinct from the 
body and its parts. The experiences and their root-impressions 

* sarva-bodhais ca h/t-koie. sitniskdra-dhanam ityapi 

na df^iatfi na ca tat-klptau ImgiVfi him apt drsyate 
na ca samikdra-kosas te sanghdtd-tmd prati-k^ana^ 
'pracayd-pacaydbhydtn syad bhinnah smarta’tra ko bhavet. 

' Sarvdrtha~siddhi, p. 153. 
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also explain the diversity of intellectual powers, tendencies and 
inclinations^ 

It cannot also be held that the units of consciousness of the 
different parts of the body are in themselves too subtle and 
potential to manifest themselves in their individual capacity, but 
they may yet co-operate together jointly to manifest the conscious¬ 
ness of the individual as a whole; for even the smallest molecular 
animals are found to be endowed with behaviouristic action. More¬ 
over, if the units of consciousness emanating from the different 
parts of the body are admitted to be only potentially conscious, 
then it is absurd to suppose that they will be able to produce actual 
consciousness by mere conglomeration. 

Again consciousness is a quality and as such it must await a 
substratum to which it would belong, but in the view in which con¬ 
sciousness is supposed to be material, the fundamental distinction 
between a quality and a substance is not observed It cannot also 
be held that consciousness is but a special modification of certain 
of the bodily elements, for this would only be a theory, which can¬ 
not be attested by any experience. Again to such of the CarvSkas 
as admit the validity of inference, it may be urged that the body is 
a matter-complex; and, being but a conglomeration and sensible, 
is material like any other material object, whereas consciousness, 
being something entirely different from the body by virtue of its 
being consciousness, is also entirely distinct from it. The ordinary 
illusory notion which confuses the self with the body can be ex¬ 
plained in diverse ways. The objector may say that if from such 
notions as “my body,” “my hand,” etc., it is argued that the self is 
something different from the body, then from such expressions as 
“rny self” one may as well argue that the self has a further self. 
To this Venkata’s reply is that such expressions as “ my hand” and 
“my body” are like such other expressions as “my house” and 
“ my stick,” where the distinction between the two things is directly 
apprehended. In such an expression as “my self” we have a 
linguistic usage in which the possessive case can be explained only 
in the sense of ideality, having only such an imaginary distinction 
between the two terms as may be in the mind of the observer at the 

et>am manusyd-di-sarlra-prapti-dasdydm adrfta-visefcU purva-janmd-nubhava- 
samskdra-bhedair evarn ahhitud-bheddi caynjyante. Sarvdrtha-siddhi.pp. 153-154- 

® nanu caitanyam iti na kakid guifaft, yasyd’dhdro’pek^yaii kintuyd'sau yu^- 
makuTfi caitmya-sdmagrl sai’va caitanya-padarthah sydt. Ibid- p. X54. 
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moment and due to his emphasizing a difference from a conditional 
point of view. Venkata holds that further arguments may also be 
brought fon\'ard by thg Carv^as^, to which effective replies may 
be given. But instead of going into a big chain of arguments and 
counter arguments the most effectlve^way is to appeal to the testi¬ 
mony of scripture which in its self-validity affirms both positively 
and by implication the existence of the'permanent self as distinct 
from the body. The testimony of the scriptures cannot be rebutted 
or refuted by mere speculative arguments. 

There is a view that consciousness belongs to the senses and that 
cognitions through the,different senses are integrated together in 
the same body, and it is by that means that an object perceived by 
the eye is also identified as the same entity as that grasped by the 
tactile apprehension'. ^ Another view is that the pleasurable, painful 
feelings associated with sense-cognitions can themselves attract ,or 
repuls'e an individual to behave as a separate entity who is being 
attracted or repelled by a sense-object. Venkata objects to such a 
doctrine as being incapable of explaining our psychological ex¬ 
perience in which we feel that we have touched the very thing that 
we have seen. This implies that there is ah entity that persists over 
and.above the two different cognitions o*f the two senses; for the 


^ The additional arguments of the CSrvakas are as follows: 

When one says “ I, a fat person, know,” it is difficult to say that the fatness 
belongs tg the body and the knowledge to some other entity. If the expression 
my body” seems to imply that the body is different, the expression “ I am fat” 
demonstrates the identity of the body and the self. What is definitely perceived 
cannot be refuted by inference, for in that case even fire could be inferred as cold. 
Perception is even stronger than scriptures and so there is no cause of doubt 
in our experience; therefore there is no reason to have recourse to any inference 
lor testing the perceptual experience. The Sarnkhya argument, that those which 
are the results of aggregation must imply some other entity for which the aggrega¬ 
tion has been named {just as a bedstead implies someone who is to lie on the bed), 
IS ineffective; for the second-grade entity for which the first-grade conglomera¬ 
tion is supposed to be intended rnay itself await a third grade entity, and that 
another, and this may lead to a vicious infinite. To stop this vicious infinite the 
ssnikhya thinks that the self does not await for any further entity. But instead 
Oi arbitrarily thinking the self to be ultimate, it is as good to stop at the body and 
to think that the body is its own end. The argument that a living body must have 
a soul because it has life is false, for the supposed .self as distinct from the body 
IS not known to us by other means. One might' as well say that a living body must 
have a sky-lotus because it has life, The CSrvaka ultimately winds up the argu¬ 
ment and says that the body is like an automatic machine which works by itself 
without awaiting the help of any other distinct entity presiding over it, and is the 
result of a specific modification of matter (manyd-dhi^fhita^svayafji-vdhaka- 
yantra-nydydd vicitra-bhata-porinati-visesa-satnbhavo'yam deha-yanirah). Smvd- 
nha-stddhi, p. 157, 
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visual and the tactile sense-organs are limited to the apprehension 
of their own peculiar sense-data or sensibles, and none of them is 
competent to affirm the identity of the object through two dif¬ 
ferent sense-appearances or sense-characteristics. Venkata further 
says that the view that the impressions of the various senses ac¬ 
cumulate in the heart, and that it is through such an integration of 
experiences in the heart that there is an appearance of one concrete 
individual, is wrong; for no such centre of integration of impres¬ 
sions inside our bodies is known to us, and if such a centre in the 
body is to be admitted there is no harm in admitting a separate soul 

in which these impressions inhere’. 

Consciousness also cannot be regarded as the self, for con¬ 
sciousness is an experience and as such must belong to some in¬ 
dividual separate and distinct from it. In the passing conscious 
states there is nothing that abides and persists which can integrate 
the past and present states in itself and develop the notion of the 
person, the perceiver. Therefore, it has to be admitted that there is 
a conscious ego to which all cognitions and experiences belong. 
Such an ego is self-luminous in the sense that it is always manifest 
by itself to itself and not merely the locus of self-knowledge. Such 
a self-revealing ego is present even in our dreamless sleep, and this 
is attested by later recollections in which one feels “ I slept happily ; 
and it is not contradicted by any experience. Even when one is re¬ 
ferred to by another as “you” or “this,” the ego in the latter is all 
the time self-manifested as “I.” Such an ego refers to the soul 
which is a real agent and experiencer of pleasure and pain and a 
cognizer of all cognitions and as such is a real moral agent and is 
therefore distinguished from other kindred souls by its specific efforts 
leading to specific kinds of deeds and their fruits. The efforts, 
however, of the individual agents are themselves pre-determined 
by the resulting fruits of actions in previous births, and those 
by other actions of other previous births. Those who say that 
efforts lead to no efforts contradict themselves in all the practical 
behaviour which presupposes a belief in the efficacy of efforts. 
Only such of fhe efforts as are directed towards the attainment of 
the impossible or towards objects which require no effort are found 

» tvad-ifta-sarpskara-kok mand-bhUvat, anekesam aham-arthanam eka- 
ianra-yoge ca tatas ca varatjt yatho-palambham ekasminn aham-arthe sarmti 

soittskoTU-dhcinaTH, Suyvdftho-'siddhi, p. i6o. 
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to be ineffective, whereas all other efforts are attended with 
fruition. 

Venkata urges that the theory which holds that there is but one 
Brahman which appears as many by its association with different 
minds is false; for we know that the same individual is associated 
with different bodies in the series of his transmigrations, and such 
an association with different bodies cannot produce any difference 
in the individual. And if this is so, that is, if association with dif¬ 
ferent bodies cannot induce a difference in the individual, there is 
no reason why one Brahman should become many by its association 
with different minds. Again the view that holds that the indi¬ 
viduals, though really different from one another, are so far identical 
that they are all but parts of pure Being — the Brahman~is equally 
false; for if the Brahman is thus one with the individual, it should also 
be exposed to all its sufferings and imperfections, which is absurd^ 

Brahmadatta held that Brahman alone is eternal and unhorn \ 

and the individual souls are born out of it. Venkata criticizes'this 

* \ 

view and propounds the theory that the souls are all uncreated and 
unborn. They are to be regarded as permanent and eternal; for if 
they are believed to be changing during the continuance of tfieir 
body, then the continuity of purposive activity will be inexplic4l,?le. 

If they are destroyed with the death of the body, then the karma 
theory and all theories of moral responsibility have to be given up. 

The soul, however, is not all-pervasive; for the Upanisads speak 
of it as going out of the body. The argument for all-pervasiveness, 
of the soul as given by the Naiyayikas is as follows. Virtue and vic^ 
are associated with a particular soul and may produce such changes 
in the material world, even in distant places, as would conduce to 
the enjoyment or suffering of that particular individual; and since 
virtue and vice are associated with a particular soul, they could not 
produce their effects on a distant place unless the soul, their locus, 
is co-extensive with those places. This, however, does not apply 
to the Ramanujists, for according to them virtue and vice are 
only terms which mean that God has either been pleased or dis¬ 
pleased owing to the particular kinds of deeds of an individual, and 
God’s pleasure or displeasure has no limitations of operation^, 

^ iha hi dhannd-dharma-iabdaft karma-nimitte-svara-prlti-kopa-rUpa-buddhi- 
dyotakah. asti hi subhe tv ascni tu^ati dufkrte tu na tu^yate* sau paramati sarTri * . 
tti. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p 179. 
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From the opponent’s point of view, even if the self is regarded 
as all-pervasive, that would not explain the happening of favourable 
or unfavourable effects; for though the self may be co-extensive 
with those distant places, yet its adr^ta or unseen merit occurs not 
throughout the entire pervasive self, but only in a part of it, and as 
such, since it is not in touch with the place where the effect will 
happen, it cannot very well explain it. 

(k) The Nature of Emancipation according to VeAkafandtha. 

Vehkatanatha says that an objection has been raised by some 
that if individuals had been in the state of bondage from beginning- 
less time, there is no reason why they should attain emancipation 
at some future date. To this the reply is that it is admitted by all 
that there is every hope that at some time or other there will be 
such a favourable collocation of accessories that our karma will so 
fructify that it will lead us out of bondage, through the production 
of sight of discrimination and disinclination, to enjoyment of all 
kinds that it may give God an opportunity to exercise His mercy. 
Thus, though all are in a state of bondage from beginningless time, 
they all gradually find a suitable opportunity for attaining their 
emancipation. I'hus, God extends His grace for emancipation only 
to those who deserve it by reason of their deeds, and it is theoretically 
possible that there should be a time when all people would receive 
their salvation and the world process would cease to exist. Such 
a cessation of the world-process will be due to His own free will, 
and thus there is not the slightest reason for fear that in such a 
state there will have been any obstruction to God’s free and 
spontaneous activity from extraneous sources. Man is led to the 
way of emancipation by his experience of suffering, which nullifies 
the pleasure of our mundane life. He feels that worldly pleasures 
are limited {alpa) and impermanent (asthira) and associated with 
pain. He thus aspires to attain a stage in which he can get un¬ 
limited pleasure unmixed with suffering. Such an emancipation 
can be brought about only through the love of God {hhakti). 
BhaktU however, is used here in the sense of meditation or thinking 
with affectionb Such a hhakti also produces knowledge, and such a 

^ mahanlya-vifaye pmir bhaktih prity-adaya^ ca jMna-visesd iti z akfyate 
sneha-pOrvam anudhydnam hhaktif}. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 190. 
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knowledge is also included in hhakti^. Bhakti is defined here as 
unceasing meditation (dhruva-mismrti), and this therefore has to be 
continually practised. The Sankarite view that emancipation can be 
attained by mere knowledge is false. In the Upanisads knowledge 
means unceasing meditation, and this has to be continued and only 
then can it be regarded as upHsana, which is the same as bhakti^, 

I’he performance of the prescribed duties is helpful to the pro¬ 
duction of knowledge in the sense of hhakti by counteracting the 
wrong influence of such karmas as are antagonistic to the rise of 
true knowledge. Thus the prescribed duties are not to be performed 
along with the practice of hhckti, and they are not both to be re¬ 
garded as joint causes of emancipation; but the performance of 
duties is to be interpreted as helping the rise of bhakti only by re¬ 
moving the obstructive influences of other opposing kuTmas^. The 
performance of scriptural duties including sacrifices is not in¬ 
compatible with devotional exercises, for the gods referred to in 
the Vedic sacrifices may also be regarded as referring to Brahman, 
the only god of the Vaisnavas. The absolutely (nityd) and the con¬ 
ditionally (naimittika) obligatory duties should not be given up by 
the devotee, for mere cessation from one’s duties has no meaning; 
the real significance of the cessation from duties is that these should 
be performed without any motive of gain or advantage. It is wrong 
to suppose that emancipation can be attained only by those who 
renounce the world and become ascetics, for a man of any caste 
{yatna) and at any stage of life {astaina) may attain it provided he 
follows his normal caste duties and is filled with unceasing bhakti 
towards God. 

It is well to point out in this connection that duties are regarded 
as threefold. Those that are absolutely obligatory are called nitya. 
No special good or advantage comes out of their performance, but 
their non-performance is associated with evil effects. Those that are 
obligatory under certain circumstances are called naimittika. If 
these duties are not performed under those special circumstances, 
sin will accrue, but no special beneficial effects are produced by 

^ hhakti-sSdhyarfi prdpaka-jnanam api bhakti-laksano-petam, Sarvdrtha- 
siddhi, p. 191. 

“ ekasminn eva m^aye vedano-pdsana-sabdayoh vyatikare^o'pakramo-pasam~ 
hUra-darsanac ca vedanam eva updsanatayS visefyate. . .sd mukti-sddhanatayo'ktd 
hi vittHi hhakti-r&patva-paryanta-viie^amia-viH^td, Ibid. pp. 191--192. 

® Ibid. pp. 194-195. 
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their performance. Those duties which are to be performed only if 
the person is desirous of attaining special kinds of pleasurable ends 
such as residence in Heaven, the birtli of a son, and the like, are 
called kamya. Now a marii who wishes to attain emancipation should 
give up all the kdmya duties and refrain from all actions prohibited 
in the scriptures, but he should perform the nitya and the naimittika 
duties. Though the performance of the nitya and the naimittika 
duties is associated with some kind of beneficial results, inasmuch 
as such performance keeps away the evil and the sinful effects 
which would have resulted from their non-performance, yet these, 
being fruits of a negative nature, are not precluded for a person who 
intends to attain emancipation. For such a person only the per¬ 
formance of such actions as bring positive pleasures is prohibited. 
When it is said thg^t actions of a devotee should have no motive, 
this does not mean that it includes also actions which are performed ^ 
with the motive of pleasing God; for actions with motive are only 
such actions as are performed with motives of one s own pleasure, 
and these are always associated with harmful effects*. 

It has already been said that the naimittika duties should be 
performed; but of these there are some which are of an expiatory 
nature, called prdyaicitta, by which the sinful effects of our deed^ 
are expiated. A true devotee should not perform this latter kind,of 
expiatory duties, for the meditation of God with love sis by itself 
sufficient to purge us of all our sins and indeed of all our virtues 
also; for these latter, as they produce heavenly pleasures 'hs their 
effects, obstruct the path of emancipation as much as do our sins. 
All that narrows our mind by associating it with narrow ends is to 
be regarded as sinful. Judged from this point of view even the so- ^ 
called meritorious actions are to be regarded as harmful to a ■ 

devotee who intends to attain emancipation®. Virtue {dharma) can 
be regarded as such only relatively, so that actions which are re¬ 
garded as virtuous for ordinary persons may be regarded as sinful 
for a person inspired with the higher ambition of attaining 
emancipation®. For a true devotee who has attained the knowledge 

^ anarthd-vina-hkuta-sukfta-kdmandito nivrttatfi karma nifkdmam. Sarvdrtha- 

siddhi, p, 202. - l- •• 

* tad evatft dhI-sankocaka-karma~dhvatnse dhl-vikdsa eva brahmd-nubhutin. 

Ibid. p. 220. 

s sa eva dharmati so*dharmas tarn tarn prati nararri bhavet 

pdtra-karma-vihfena desa^kdldvapeksya ca. Ibtd.p.zzi. 
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of Brahman and is pursuing the meditation of God, sinful or 
virtuous actions are both inefficacious, the older ones being de¬ 
stroyed by the meditation itself and the new ones incapable of being 
associated with him—the wise man. 

The eschatological conception of the Ramanuja school as ex¬ 
plained by Vehkafa is that the soul of the true devotee escapes by a 
special nerve in the head (murdhanya-n^) and is gradually lifted 
from one stage to another by the presiding deities of fire, day, 
white fortnight, the vernal equinox, year, wind, the sun, the moon, 
lightning, Varuna, Indra and Prajapati, w'ho are appointed by God 
for the conducting of the departed devotee^. 

The state of final emancipation is regarded as the rise of the 
ultimate expansion of the intellect. But though this is a state which 
is produced as a result of devotional exercises, yet there is no 
chance that there would ever be a cessation of such a state, for it is 
the result of the ultimate dissociation of all causes, such as sins or 
virtues, which can produce a contraction of the mind. Therefore, 
there can never be a falling off from this state. 

An emancipated person can assume bodies at his own will, ffis 
body is not a source of bondage to him, for only those whose bodies 
are conditioned by their karma may be supposed to suffer bondage 
through them. The state of emancipation is a state of perfect bliss 
through a continual realization of Brahman, to whom he is attached 
as a ser\''ant. This servitude, however, cannot beget misery, for 
servitude can beget misery only when it is associated with sins. 
The emancipated person is omnipotent in the sense that God is 
never pleased to frustrate the fulfilment of his wishes. 

The emancipated person regards all things as being held in 
Brahman as its parts and as such no mundane affair can pain him, 
though he may have the knowledge that in the past many things in 
the world caused him misery. 

Venkata denied the possibility of attaining emancipation in this 
life, for the very definition of emancipation is dissociation from 
life, sense-organs and the body generated by karma. So when we 
hear of jwanmukta or those emancipated in their lifetime, it is to 
be interpreted to mean a state similar to the state of emancipation. 
The contention of the Advaitins that the principal avidya vanishes 
with knowledge, yet that its partial states may still continue binding 

^ Sarv/lrtha-siddhit pp. 226-227. 
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the emancipated person with a body, is false. For if the principal 
avidya has vanished, its states cannot still continue. Moreover, if 
they do continue in spite of the knowledge, it is impossible to im¬ 
agine how they will cease at the death of the emancipated person. 

% 

God in the Ram5.nuja School. 

We have seen that according to Ramanuja the nature and ex¬ 
istence of God can be known only through the testimony of the 
scriptures and not through inference. Venkata points out that the 
Sarnkhya theory that the world-creation is due to the movement of 
prakrti, set in operation through its contiguity with the purusas, 
is inadequate; for the Upanisads definitely assert that just as the 
'spider weaves its net, so does God create the world. The scriptures 
further assert that God entered into both the prakrti and thtpiirufas^ 
and produced the creative movement in them at the time of 
creation^. The Yoga view of God—that He is only an emancipated 
being who enters into the body of Hiranyagarbha or adopts some 
such other pure body—is also against all scriptural testimony. It 
is also idle to think that the world-creation is the result of the co¬ 
operative activity of the emancipated spirits, for it is much against 
the scriptural testimony as also against the normal possibility, since 
there cannot be such an agreement of wish among the infinite 
number of emancipated beings that would explain the creation of 
the world by unobstructed co-operation. Thus, on the strength of 
the scriptural testimony it has to be admitted that God has engaged 
Himself in world-creation, either for the good of the created beings 
or through His own playful pleasurable activity. The enjoyment of 
playful activity is not to be explained as anything negative, as 
avoidance of ennui or langour, but as a movement which produces 
pleasure of itself^. When we hear of God’s anger, this is not to be 
regarded as indicating any disappointment on God’s part, for He 
is ever complete in Himself and has nothing to attain or to lose. 
So God's anger is to be interpreted simply as meaning His desire 
to punish those who deserve punishment. 

* prakrtim puru^am cai’va pravisyd'tme-cchaya harih. 
ksobhaydmdsa sarpprdpte sarga-kdle vyayd-vyayau. 

Sarvartha-siddhi, p, 253. 

* ktJdd-yogSd arati^yogali tad-abhSvdd vd tad-abhdvah sydt, maVvarp krtt^d hi 
prUi-visefa-prabkavah svayarp-priyo vyapdrah- Ibid, p. 255. 
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According to the RamSnuja system the individual souls and the 
material world form the body of God {^arlra). Anantarya of the 
Sesarya family, following Venkata’s treatment of this doctrine in 
the Nyaya-siddha-njana, elaborates upon the same and enters into 
a critical analysis of the conception and significance of the notion of 
the body of God, which is not unworthy of our notice. He refuses 
to accept the view that the notion of body (Jarira) involves a class- 
concept (jati) ; for though the notion of a body is found applicable 
in each specific instance of a body, the existence of such a notion 
is always associated with one or other of those specific instances and 
as such it does not justify the assumption of the existence of a 
separate category as a self-existent universal bodiness. All that one 
can say is that there is a universal notion of bodiness associated 
with the individual bodies^. All notions of class-concepts may 
therefore be explained in the same manner as notions which are 
associated with particular kinds of groupings in their aggregate 
characters, and in this way they may be regarded as somewhat 
similar to collective notions such as an army or assembly^, Vatsya 
Srinivasa, however, in his Ramanujasiddhanta-samgraha, explains 
the notion of class-concepts as being based upon the notion of close 
similarity of collocative groupings. He says that when two col- 
locative groupings are both called cow, nothing more is seen than 
those individual collocative groupings. That they are both called 
cow is due to the fact of close similarity {sausddrsya) subsisting be¬ 
tween those groupings®. Thus there is no other entity apart from 

^ na ce'dam sariram idatfi sarlram tty anugata-pratUir eva tat-sddhikd, 
anugata-prntUeh bddhaka-vtrahe jdti-sddkakatvdd iti vdcyaifi, siddhante amtgata- 
pratlteii^ satpsthana-vi^ayakaWena tad-atmkta-idti-sddhahatztd-sambhavdt, Anan- 
tiirya, ^arXra^v/ida (MS.), 

® eka-jdtlyatn iti vyavaharasya tat~tad~up3dhi vih^eno-papatteh, rdH-sainya^ 
parifad-arapyd-difv aikya-vyavahSrddivatt upadhii cd'yam anekefdm eka-smpti- 
samdrohah, Nydya-suldhd-njana, p. i8o. 

® ayam sdsnd-dimdn ayatn apt sdsnd-diman iti sdsnd~dir eva anuvptta- 
vyavahdra-vifayo drsyate, amwrtta-dhl-vyavahdra-vi^ayas tad-atirikto na kas cid 
api drsyate. tasmad ubhaya-sampratipanna-sarnsthancnai 'va sttsadrso-padhi-vasdd 
anugata-dhl-vyavahdro-papattdv atirikta-kalpane mdnd-bhdvdt, susadriatvam eva 
gotvd-dlndm^ anut'rliify. Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta-samgraha (MS,), 

Vatsya Srinivflsa defines dose similarity as the special character which may 
be regarded as the cause of the apprehension of generality amidst differences 
{prattyogi-nirupya- prativyakii- vilakfana-visaya- nistha-sadrsa-vyavahdra- sadhd- 
fo.pa~kdrapa~dhanna-vise$ab sausddrsyarn). This similarity leads to the applica¬ 
tion of names to similar objects. When it subsists between two substances, we 
call it similarity of character (dharma^sudrsya). When it subsists between entities 
other than substances (a-dravya) we call it similarity of essence {sva-rUpa- 
sddrsya). 
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ouf nation of universality arising from specific similarity of similar 
groupings {iavad-visayaka-jnana^rupa~jllti-'vi^ayakatvd~figikarena). 

Anantarya refers to the definition of sartra in the Ramdnuja- 
bhdisya as that which is liable to be held or controlled in its entirety 
for the purpose of spirit, and is thus merely a means to its end 
{cetanasya yad dravyam sarvd-tmand svdrthe niyantum dhdrayitum 
iakyam tac ce^tai-ka-svarupadca tat tasya svarupam). Sudar- 
^anScSrya, the author of the ^ruta-prakdHkd, interprets this de¬ 
finition as meaning that when the movement of anything is wholly 
determined by the desire or will of any spirit and is thus controlled 
by it, the former is said to be the body of the latter {krti-prayickta^ 
svtya-ce^td-sdmdnyakat'va-rupa-niydmyatvam sarlra-pada-pravrtti- 
nimittamy. When it is said that this body belongs to this soul, the 
sense of possession (ddheyatva) is limited to the fact that the move¬ 
ments in general of that body are due to the will of that spirit or 
soul^. A servant cannot be called the body of his master on the 
same analogy, for only some of the movements of the servant are 
controlled by the will of the master. The assumption that underlies 
the above definition is that the movement in the animal and vege¬ 
table bodies presided over by iitdividual souls and in the'inanimate 
objects presided over by God is due to the subtle will-movements 
in these specific souls, though they may not always be apprehended 
by us®. 

But anticipating the objection that there is no perceptual evi¬ 
dence that the physlco-biologickl movements of bodies are due to 
subtle volitions of their presiding souls, a second definition -of 
sartra has been suggested in the hhdsya of RSmanuja. According 
to this definition a body is said to be that which may as a whole be 
held fast and prevented from falling by the volitional efforts of a 
spirit*. But an objection may still be raised against such a definition, 
as it cannot explain the usage which regards the souls as being the 

% 

^ $arira~v<i^n (MS.). 

* etaf-jlvasye'dam iariram ity-ddau Sdheyatvarp tasya ca saftrG-pad&rlhai- 
kadeie kftau anvyaydd^vd taj-jlva-nistlia-^rti-prayukta-sviya-ceftd-sSmdnyakam 
idam iti hodha^. Ibid. 

* jlva-sartre vrksddau ftvara-sarire panatndau ca sdkpnasya tat-tat-krti- 
prayukta-ceffd^vtiefasya aUglkdrdn na sarXra^vyavahara-visayatva-nupapatiib- 
Ibid. 

* yas^ cetanasya yad dravyam sarr)d-ttnand dhdrayitum sakyarjfi tat tasya 
iarlramitikrti^prayukta-SDa-pratiyogika-paiana-pratibandhaka-sa^yoga-samdnya- 
vattvarfi sartra-pada-pravrtti-nimittam. Ibid. 
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bodies of God {yasyaHma sartram). The souls have no weight and 
as such it is absurd to suppose that God prevents them from falling 
down, and in that way they are related to Him as bodies. The de¬ 
finition may therefore be modified to the extent that a body is that 
which is wholly held together in a contactual relation with a par¬ 
ticular spirit through its own volition^. But a further objection may 
also be raised against this modification, for the definition, even so 
modified, fails to include time and other entities which are all- 
pervasive. Now the contactual relation subsisting between two 
all-pervasive entities is held to be eternal and uncaused. So the 
contactual relation of God with time and the like cannot be held to 
be caused by the volition of God, and if this be held to be the 
connotation of the body, time, etc., cannot be regarded as the body 
of God. So a different definition has been given which states that 
a body is a substance which is wholly dependent upon and sub¬ 
servient to a spirit. Dependence and subserviency are to be under¬ 
stood in the sense of productivity of a special excellence. Now, in 
the present context the special excellence which is produced in the 
spirit is its determination either as a cause or as an effect. When 
Brahman is regarded as cause, such causality can be understood 
only in relation to its association with the subtle constituents of 
matter and individual souls, and its evolution into the effect-stage 
as the manifold w'orld is intelligible only through the transformation 
of the subtle matter-constituents in gross material forms and the 
spirits as endeavouring towards perfection through their deeds and 
rebirths. Brahman as such, without its relation to matter and souls, 
can be regarded neither as cause nor as effect. That it can be viewed 
as cause and effect is only because it is looked at in association with 
the causal or the effectuated states of matter and souls. Ihe latter, 
therefore, are regarded as His body because they by their own states 
serve His purpose in reflecting Him as cause and effect. 

The definition, however, needs a further modification in so far 
as the determining relation of the body is such that there is never 
a time when such a relation did not subsist. The relation con¬ 
ceived in this way {aprthak-siddha) is not something extraneous, 
but is a defining constituent of both the body and the soul, i.e. so 
long as either of them exists they must have that relation of the 

^ Patana-pratibandhakawatti parityaj'ya krti-prayukta-sva-pratiyogika-saip- 
yoga-sdmdnyasya iarira-pada-pravrtti-nimittatva-svtkdre'pi ksati-virahdt. SarlrO' 
vdda. 
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determiner and the determined {ydvat sattvam asambandhana- 
rthayor eva'prthak samhandhS,-bhyupagamatY. 'Fhus, even the em¬ 
ancipated souls are associated with bodies, and it is held that with 
death the body associated with the living soul is destroyed; the so- 
called dead body is not the body with which the living soul was in 
association®. But it may again be objected that the soul also de¬ 
termines the actions and efforts of the body and being inseparably 
connected with it, the soul may also be called the body of the body 
according to the definition. To meet this objection the definition is 
further modified, and it is held that only such inseparable relation 
as determines the causality or effectness in association with the 
production of knowledge can be regarded as constituting the con¬ 
dition of a body. The whole idea is that a body, while inseparably 
connected with the soul, conditions its cognitive experiences, and 
this should be regarded as the defining characteristic of a body®. 

, This definition of Sarlra is, of course, very different from the 
Nyaya definition of "body” {mrira) as the support {ahaya) of 
effort {cestd), senses {indriya), and enjoyment {bhogaf. For in such 
a definition, since there may be movement in the furthest ex¬ 
tremities of the body which is not a direct support of the original 
volition of the soul, the definition of the notion of support has to be 
so far extended as to include these parts which are in association 
with that which was directly moved by the soul. Extending this 
principle of indirect associations, one might as well include the 
movement of objects held in the hand, and in that case the ex¬ 
traneous objects might also be regarded as body, which is impos¬ 
sible. The defence of the Naviyayikas would, of course, be by the 

^ Sarlra-vSda, p. 8 (MS.). 

® mrta-sanrasya jlva-sambandha^rahitaiayd'pi avasthdna-darianena ySvat- 
sattvam asambandhd-narhatva-virahdd iti cet na purva-sarlratayd’vasthitasya 
dravyasya cetana-viyoga-nantara-kfaxie eva naid-bhyapagamena anupapatti- 
virahdt, Ibid. 

» tac-chefati^m tan-nisthd-tisaya-dhayakatvaip, prakfte ca tan-nt^fhd-- 
tisay-ait kdryatva-kdranatvd-nyatara-iipo jUdnd-vacchinnS-nuyogitakd-prthak- 
siddhi-sambandha-vacchinna-karyaiva-kdraxiatva-nyatard-vacchedakatvaTn sartra 
p(ida~pravrtti-nimittam ityarthah. Ibid. 

Brahman as associated with subtle matter and spirits is the cause, and as 
associated with gross matter and the souls passing through diverse gross states 
may be regarded as effect. The subtle and the gross states of matter and spirits 
may thus be regarded as determining the causal and effect states of the Brahman. 

_ .saksma-cid-acid-vmfta-brahmaifa^ kdra^atvdt sthuia^cid-acid~viii^tasya ca tasya 

kdryaU’dt brahma-ni$tha~kdryatva-kdraiyttvd~nyatard~vacchedakatvasya pra- 
parica-sdmdnye sattvdt. Ibid- 

* CefU-ndriyd-rthd-sraytih iariram. Nydya-satra, i. i. ii. 
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introduction of the relation of inseparable coherence {samavUya) in 
which the parts of a body are connected together in a way different 
from any other object. But it has already been pointed out that the 
samavaya relation is not admitted by the Ramanujists. 

Brahman may be regarded as the material cause of the world 
through its body as prakrti and the souls. I'hough a material cause, 
it is also the instrumental cause just as the individual souls are the 
efficient causes of their own experiences of pleasure and pain 
(through their own deeds), of which, since the latter inhere in the 
former, they may be regarded as their material causes. On the 
other hand, God in Himself, when looked at as apart from His 
body, may be regarded as unchangeable. I'hus, from these two 
points of view God may be regarded as the material and efficient 
cause and may also be regarded as the unchanging cause. 

Bhaskara and his followers hold that Brahman has two parts, a 
spirit part {cidarnsa) and a material part (acidamia), and that it 
transforms itself through its material part and undergoes the cycles 
of karma through the conditions of such material changes, Bh5s- 
kara thinks that the conditions are a part of Brahman and that even 
in the time of dissolution they remain in subtle form and that it is 
only in the emancipated stage that the conditions {upadhi)^ which 
could account for the limited appearance of Brahman as individual 
souls, are lost in Brahman. Venkata thinks that the explanation 
through the conception of upadhi is misleading. If the upadhi con¬ 
stitutes by mere conjunction, then since they are all conjoined 
with God, God Himself becomes limited. If the conception of 
upadhi he made on the analogy of space within a jug or a cup, 
w'here space remains continuous and it is by the movement of the 
conditioning jugs or cups that the space appears to be limited by 
them, then no question of bondage or emancipation can arise. The 
conception of upadhi cannot be also on the analogy of the container 
and the contained, as water in the jug, since Brahman being con¬ 
tinuous and indivisible such a conception would be absurd. The 
upddhis themselves cannot be regarded as constitutive of individual 
souls, for they are material in their nature. Yadavapraka^a holds 
that Brahman is of the nature of pure universal being {sarva-tynakam 
sad-rtipatn brahma) endowed with three distinct powers as con¬ 
sciousness, matter and God, and through these powers it passes 
through the various phenomenal changes which are held up in it 
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and at the same time are one with it, just as one ocean appears in 
diverse forms as foam, billows and waves. Venkata says that in¬ 
stead of explaining the world-creation from these makeshift points 
of view, it is better to follow the scriptures and regard Brahman as 
being associated with these changes through its body. It is wrong 
also to regard God, world and spirit avS being phenomenal modi¬ 
fications of one pure being as Katyayana does^. For the scriptures 
definitely assert that God and the changeless Brahman are one and 
identical. If the transformation is regarded as taking place through 
the transformation of the powers of Brahman, then the latter cannot 
be regarded as the material cause of the world, nor can these trans¬ 
formations be regarded as creations of Brahman. If it is said that 
Brahman is both identical and different Itrom its powers, then such 
a view would be like the relative pluralism of the Jains. There is a 
further view that Brahman in His pure nature exists as the world, 
the souls and God, though the.se are different and though in them 
His pure nature as such is not properly and equally evident. 
Venkata holds that such a view is contradicted by our experience 
and by scriptural texts. There is again another view according to 
which Brahman is like an ocean of consciousness and bliss, and out 
of the joy of self-realization undergoes various transformations, a 
small portion of which he transforms into matter and infuses the 
spiritual parts into its modifications. Thus, Brahman transforms 
itself into a number of limited souls which undergo the various 
experiences of pleasure and pain, and the whole show and pro¬ 
cedure becomes a source of joy to Him. It is not a rare phenomenon 
that there are beings who derive pleasure from performing actions 
painful to themselves. The case of incarnations (avatara) again 
corroborates this view, otherwise there would be no meaning in 
the course of misery and pain which they suffer of their own free 
will. Venkata observes that this view is absolutely hollow. There 
may be fools who mistake painful actions for sources of pleasure. 
But it is unthinkable that Brahman, who is all-knowing and all- 
powerful, should engage in an undertaking which involves for Him 
even the-slightest misery and pain. The misery of,even a single 
individual is sufficient evil and the total miseries of the whole 


Uvara-vydkfta-pranair virdt-sindhur ivoWmibhi^ 
yat pranrtya diva bh&ti tasmai sad~brahmane namah. 

Kdtydyana-hdrikd, quoted in Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p, 298. 
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world of individual selves are intolerable in the extreme. Therefore, 
how can Brahman elect to shoulder all this misery of His own free 
choice without stultifying Himself? The case of incarnations is to 
be understood as that of actors on the stage. Further, this view con¬ 
tradicts the testimony of all scriptures. Venkata thinks that the 
view of his school is free from all these objections, as the relation 
of the Brahman and individuals is neither one of absolute identity 
nor one of identity and difference but one of substance and adjuncts. 
The defects in the adjuncts cannot affect the substance nor can the 
association between them be a source of pollution to Brahman, the 
substance, because association becomes so only when it is deter¬ 
mined by karma}-. 

On the theological side Venkata accepts all the principal re¬ 
ligious dogmas elaborated in the Pancardtrq works. God is, of 
course, omniscient, omnipotent and all-complete. His all-com- 
pleteness, however, does not mean that He has no desires. It only 
means that His desires or wishes are never fnistrated and His wishes 
are under His own controF. What we call our virtue and sins also 
proceed through His pleasure and displeasure. His displeasure 
does not bring any suffering or discomfort. But the term “dis¬ 
pleasure” simply indicates that God has a particular attitude in 
which He may punish us or may not extend His favour. 

The scriptural injunctions are but the 'commands of God. 
There is no separate instrumental as apurva or adr^ta which stands 
between the performance of deeds and their fruition and which, 
while it persists when the deeds are over, brings about the effects 
of these actions. But God alone abides and He is either pleased or 
displeased by our actions and He arranges such fruits of actions as 
He thinks fit®. The scriptures only show which kinds of actions will 
be pleasing to God and which are against His commands. The ob¬ 
ject of the scriptural sacrifices is the worship of God, and all the 
different deities that are woi‘shipped in these sacrifices are but the 
different names of God Himself. All morality and religion are thus 

^ asman-mate tu visesaita-gatd do^d na vihfyatp sprsanti, aikya-bhedd-bhedd- 
napglkdrdtf akarma-vasya-saipsargaja-dofdridm asambhavdcca. Tattva-muktd- 
kaldpa, p. 302. 

* apta~kdma‘iabdas tdvad liitur eftavyd~bhavam icchd~rdhityatfi vd na brute 
■ ■ .isfaip sarvam asya prdptam eva,bhavatJti tdtparyatp grdhyam. . .$arva~ 
kdrya-vifaya-pratikatd-nanya-dhfne-chdvdn isvarah, jivas tu na tatka. Ibid. 
P- 386. 

* tat-tat‘karTnd~cara^a-parii^te-wara~buddhi‘idiefa eva adrftam. Ibid, p.665. 
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reduced in this system to obedience to God’s commands and the 
worship of Him. It is by God’s grace that one can attain emancipa¬ 
tion when there is an ultimate expansion of one’s intellect, and by 
continual realization of the infinite nature of God one remains 
plunged as it were in an ocean of bliss compared with which the so- 
called worldly pleasures are but sufferings^. It is not ultimately 
given to man to be virtuous or vicious by his own efforts, but God 
makes a man virtuous or vicious at His own pleasure or displeasure, 
and rewards or punishes accordingly; and, as has already been said, 
virtue and vice are not subjective characters of the person but only 
different attitudes of God as He is pleased or displeased. Whom¬ 
soever He wishes to raise up He makes perform good actions, and 
whomsoever He wishes to throw down He makes commit sinful 
actions. The final choice and adjudgment rests with Him, and man 
is only a tool in His hands. Man’s actions in themselves cannot 
guarantee anything to him merely as the fruits of those actions, but 
good or bad fruits are reaped in accordance with the pleasure or 
displeasure of God^. 


$ 

Dialectical criticism against the Sankara School. 

The readers who have followed the present work so far must 
have noticed that the chief philosophical opponents of the Sii 
Vaisnava school of thought were Sankara and his followers. In 
South India there were other religious opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnavas, Saivas and the Jainas. Mutual persecution among the 
Sri Vaisnavas, Saivas and the Jainas is a matter of common his¬ 
torical knowledge. Conversion from one faith to another also took 
place under the influence of this or that local king or this or that 
religious teacher. Many volumes were written for the purpose of 
proving the superiority of Narayapa, Visnu or Krsna to Siva and 
vice versa. Madhva and his followers were also opponents of the 
Sri Vaisnavas, but there were some who regarded the philosophy 
of the Madhvas as more or less akin to the Sri Vaisnava thought. 

^ Tattva-mukta-kaldpa, pp. 663, 664. 

^ sa evcinani hhutim gamayati, sa enam prltati prlnati e$a eva sadhu karma 
kdrayatt tarn k^ipSmy ajasrarn asuhhd~nityd~di-bhHi pramdr^a-sataih iivara-prlti- 
kopdbhydm dharmd-dharma-'phala-praptir avagamyate. Ibid, p, 670. 
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There were others, however, who strongly criticized the views of 
Madhva, and Mahacarya’s P^rasarya-vijaya and Parakala Yati's 
Vijaytndra-par'djaya may be cited as examples of polemical dis¬ 
cussions against the Madhvas. The Sri Vaisnavas also criticized 
the views of Bhaskara and YSdavaprakasa, and as examples of this 
the Vedartha-samgraha of Ramanuja, or the Vdditraya-khandana 
of Venkata may be cited. But the chief opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnava school were Sankara and his followers. [Tie ^ata-dusani 
is a polemical work of that class in which VehkatanStha tried his 
best to criticize the views of Sankara and his followers. The work is 
supposed to have consisted of one hundred polemical points of 
discussion as the name Sata-dusanl (century of refutations) itself 
shows. But the text, printed at the bri Sudarsana Press, Coh- 
jeeveram, has only sixty-six refutations, as far as the manuscripts 
available to the present writer showed. TTiis printed text contains a 
commentary on it by Ivlahacarya alias Ramanujadasa, pupil of 
Vadhula Srinivasa. But the work ends with the sixty-fourth re¬ 
futation, and the other two commentaries appear to be missing. 
The printed text has two further refutations the sixty-fifth and 
sixty-sixth—w'hich are published without commentary, and the 
editor, P. B. Anantacarya, says that the work was completed with 
the sixty-sixth refutation {samapta ca Sata-dn^am)- If editor’s 
remark is to be believed, it has to be supposed that the word Sata 
in i^ata-^dusani is intended to mean “many and not hundred. 

It is, however, difficult to guess whether the remaining thirty-four 
refutations were actually written by Venkata and lost or whether 
he wrote only the sixty-six refutations now available. Many of 
these do not contain any new material and most 01 them are only of 
doctrinal and sectarian interest, with little philosophical or religious 
value, and so have been omitted in the present section, which closes 
with the sixty-first refutation. The sixty-second refutation deals 
with the inappropriateness of the Sankara Vedanta in barring the 
Sudras from Brahma-knowledge. In the sixty-third, Venkata deals 
with the qualifications of persons entitled to study Vedanta 
{adhikari-viveka), in the sixty-fourth with the inappropriateness of 
the external garb and marks of the ascetics of the Sankara school, 
in the sixty-fifth with the prohibition of association with certain 
classes of ascetics, and in the sixty-sixth with the fact that Sankara s 
philosophy cannot be reconciled with the Brahma'-sutra. 
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First Objection. The view that Brahman is qualityless cannot 
give any satisfactory account of how the word Brahman can rightly 
denote this qualityless entity. For if it is qualityless it cannot be 
denoted by the term Brahman either in its primary sense or in any 
secondary sense of implication (^lak^and)\ for if the former is not 
possible, the second is also impossible, since an implicative ex¬ 
tension of meaning can take place only when in any particular con¬ 
tent the primary meaning becomes impossible. We know also from 
the scriptural testimony that the word Brahmait is often used in its 
primary meaning to denote the Great Being who is endowed with an 
infinite number of excellent qualities. The fact that there are many 
texts in which an aspect of qualitylessness is also referred to cannot 
be pushed forward as an objection, for these can all be otherwise 
explained, and even if any doubt arises the opponent cannot take 
advantage of it and assert that Brahman is cjualityless. It is also not 
possible to say that the word Brahman denotes the true Brahman 
only by implication, for the scriptures declare the realization of the 
meaning of the word Brahman as being one of direct perception. 
So in the opponent’s view of Brahman, the word Brahman would 
be rendered meaningless. 

Second Objection. There cannot be any inquiry regarding 
Brahman according to Sankara’s interpretation of the term as a 
qualityless something. Sankara says that Brahman is known in a 
general manner as the self in us all; the inquiry concerning 
Brahman is for knowing it in its specific nature, i,e, whether it is 
the body endowed with consciousness, the overlord, pure self, or 
some other entity regarding which there are many divergences of 
opinion. Venkata urges that if the self-revelation of Brahman is 
beginningless it cannot depend on our making any inquiry about it. 
All that depends on causes and conditions must be regarded as an 
effect and in that sense Brahma-revelation would be an effect 
which is decidedly against Sankara’s intention. Thus, therefore, an 
inquiry regarding the general and specific nature of Brahman can¬ 
not deal with its own real pure nature. If, therefore, it is urged by 
the Sahkarites that this inquiry does not concern the real nature of 
Brahman, but only a false appearance of Brahman {upahita- 
S’varupa), then the knowledge derived from this inquiry would also 
be of this false appearance and nothing would be gained by this 
false knowledge. Again, when Brahman is partless and self-re- 
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vealing, there cannot be any meaning in knowing it in a general 
manner or in a specific manner, for no such distinction can be made 
in it. It must be known in its entirety or not known at all; there 
cannot be any distinction of parts such that there may be scope for 
different grades of knowledge in it. All inquiry (jijnasa) however 
must imply that its object is known generally but that greater detail 
is sought; since Sankara’s unqualified homogeneous Brahman can¬ 
not be the object of such an inquiry, no such Brahman can be 
sought. Therefore, an inquiry can only be regarding a qualified 
object about which general or special knowledge is possible, T. he 
Sankarites cannot legitimately urge that a distinction of general and 
specific knowledge is possible in their view; for it may be maintained 
that, though the Brahman may be known in a general manner, 
there is room for knowing it in its character as different from the 
illusory appearances, since if Brahman has no specific nature it is 
not possible to know it in a general manner {nirvisese sttmanya-ni- 
sedhah). If it is urged that the knowledge of the world-appearance 
as false is the knowledge of Brahman, then there would be no dif¬ 
ference between Vedanta and the nihilism of Nagarjuna. 

Third Objection, Venkata here introduces the oft-repeated argu¬ 
ments in favour of the doctrine of the theory of Jndna-karma- 
samuccaya as against the view of Sankara that a wise man has no 
duties. 

Fourth Objection, Venkata here says that all errors and illusions 
do not vanish merely by the knowledge that all world-appearance is 
false. The performance of the scriptural duties is absolutely neces¬ 
sary even when the highest knowledge is attained. This is well 
illustrated in the ordinaiy experience of a jaundiced person where 
the illusion of yellow is not removed merely by the knowledge of its 
falsity but by taking medicines which overcome the jaundice. 
Ultimate salvation can be obtained only by worshipping and adoring 
God the supreme Lord and not by a mere revelation of any philo¬ 
sophical wisdom. It is impossible to attain the final emancipation 
merely by listening to the unity texts, for had it been so then 
Sankara himself must have attained it. If he did so, he would have 
been merged in Brahman and would not have been in a position to 
explain his view to his pupils. The view that the grasping of the 
meaning of the unity texts is an immediate perception is also un¬ 
tenable, for our ordinary experience shows that scriptural know- 
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ledge is verbal knowledge and as such cannot be regarded as im¬ 
mediate and direct perception. 

Fifth Objection. Sankara’s reply to the above objection is that 
though the final knowledge of the identity of all things with self be 
attained yet the illusion of world-appearance may still continue 
until the present body be destroyed. To this Venkata asks that if 
avidya be destroyed through right knowledge, how can the world- 
appearance still continue? If it is urged that though the avidya be 
destroyed the root-impressions {ydsana) may still persist, then it 
may be replied that if the vdsand be regarded as possessing true 
existence then the theory of monism fails. If vdsand is regarded as 
forming part of Brahman, then the Brahman itself would be con¬ 
taminated by association with it. If vdsand is, however, regarded 
as a product of avidya, then it should be destroyed with the de¬ 
struction of avidyd. Again, if the vdsand persists even after the 
destruction of avidyd, how is it to be destroyed at all? If it can be 
destroyed of itself, then the avidyd may as well be destroyed of 
itself. Thus there is no reason w'hy the vdsand and its product, the 
world-appearance, should persist after the destruction of avidyd 
and the realization of Brahma-knowledge. 

Seventh Objection. Sankara and his followers say that the utter¬ 
ance of the unity text produces a direct and immediate perception 
of the highest truth in the mind of a man chastened by the acquire¬ 
ment of the proper qualifications for listening to the Vedantic in¬ 
structions. That the hearing of the unity texts produces the im¬ 
mediate and direct perception of the nature of self as Brahman has 
to be admitted, since there is no other way by which this could be 
explained. To this Venkata replies that if this special case of realiza¬ 
tion of the purport of the unity texts be admitted as a case of direct, 
perception through the instrumentality of verbal audition only 
because there is no other means through which the pure knowledge 
of Brahman could be realized, then inference and the auditory 
knowledge of other words may equally well be regarded as leading 
to direct perception, for they also must be regarded as the only 
causes of the manifestation of pure knowledge. Moreover, if the 
causes of verbal knowledge be there, how is that knowledge to be 
prevented, and how is the direct and immediate perception to be 
produced from a collocation of causes which can never produce 
it? Any knowledge gained at a particular time cannot be regarded 
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as the revelation of one individuated consciousness which is identical 
with all knowledge of all times or of all persons, and therefore the 
words which may lead to any such knowledge cannot be regarded 
as producing any such immediate realization {aparoksyd). If it is 
held that there is no other cause leading to the realization of pure 
consciousness apart from what leads to the apprehension of the 
specific forms of such consciousness, then the same is tme of all 
means of knowledge, and as such it would be true of inference and 
of verbal expressions other than the unity texts. It is not possible 
therefore to adduce for the unity texts claims which may not be 
possessed by other ordinary verbal expressions and inferential 
knowledge. In the case of such phrases as “You are the tenth,” if 
the person addressed had already perceived that he was the tenth, 
then the understanding of the meaning of such a phrase would only 
mean a mere repetition of all that was understood by such a per- 
ception; if, however, such a person did not perceive the fact of his 
being the tenth person, then the communication of this fact was 
done by the verbal expression and this so far cannot be regarded as 
direct, immediate or perceptual. It may be noted in this connection 
that though the object of knowledge may remain the same, yet the 
knowledge attained may be different on account of the ways of its 
communication. Thus, the same object may be realized perceptually 
in some part and non-perceptually in another part. Again, though 
Brahman is admittedly realized in direct perception, yet at the time 
of its first apprehension from such verbal phrases as “ Thou art he” 
it is a verbal cognition, and at the second moment a realization is 
ushered in which is immediate and direct. But if the first cognition 
be not regarded as direct and immediate, why should the second be 
so? Again, the position taken by Sankara is that since disappearance 
of the falsity of world-appearance cannot be explained otherwise, 
the communication imparted by the understanding of the unity 
texts must be regarded as being immediate; for falsehood is re¬ 
moved by the direct and immediate realization of the real. But the 
world is not false; if it is regarded as false because it is knowable, 
then Brahman, being knowable, would also be false. Again, if the 
world-appearance be regarded as false, there is no meaning in 
saying that such an appearance is destroyed by right knowledge; 
for that which never exists cannot be destroyed. If it is held that 
the world-appearance is not destroyed but only its knowledge 
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ceases, then it may be pointed out that a false knowledge may cease 
naturally with the change of one’s mental state, just as the illusion 
of false silver may cease in deep dreamless sleep, or it may be re¬ 
moved by inferential and other kinds of cognition. There is no 
necessary implication that false knowledge must be removed only 
by direct and immediate knowledge. Again, if it is held that the 
cessation of the world-appearance means the destruction of its 
cause, then the reply is that no direct realization of reality is pos¬ 
sible unless the cause itself is removed by some other means. So 
long as there is a pressure on the retina from the fingers there will 
be the appearance of two moons. Thus it is meaningless to suppose 
that it is only by direct and immediate perception that the falsity 
of the world-appearance would cease. If the removal of the falsity 
of world-appearance simply means that the rise of a knowledge is 
contradictory to it, then that can be done even by indirect know¬ 
ledge, just as the false perception of two moons miy be removed by 
the testimony of other persons that there is only one moon. But 
not only is the world not false and therefore cannot be removed, 
but verbal knowledge cannot be regarded as leading to immediate 
perception; even if it did, there must be other accessory conditions 
working along with it, just as in the case of visual perception, atten¬ 
tion, mental alertness, and other physical conditions are regarded 
as accessory factors. Thus, mere verbal knowledge by itself cannot 
bring about immediate realization. Nor is it correct to suppose that 
perceptual knowledge cannot be contradicted by non-perceptaal 
knowledge, for it is well known that the notion of one continuous 
flame of a lamp is negated by the consideration that there cannot 
be a continuous flame and that what so appears is in reality but a 
series of different flames coming in succession. Thus, even if the 
realization of the purport of unity texts be regarded as a case of 
direct perception, there is no guarantee that it could not be further 
contradicted by other forms of knowledge. 

Tenth Objection. In refuting the reality of pure contentless 
consciousness, Venkata urges that even if such a thing existed it 
could not manifest by itself its own nature as reality, for if it did it 
could no longer be regarded as formless; since if it demonstrated 
the falsity of all content, such content would be a constituent part 
of it. If its reality were demonstrated by other cognitions, then it 
was obviously not self-luminous. Then, again, it may be asked, to 
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whom does this pure consciousness manifest itself? The reply of 
the Sahkarites is that it does not reveal itself to this or that person 
but its very existence is its realization. But such a reply would be 
far from what is normally understood by the term manifestation, 
for a manifestation must be for some person. The chief objection 
against the existence of a contentless consciousness is that no such 
thing can be experienced by us and therefore its priority and 
superiority or its power of illuminating the content imposed upon 
it cannot also be admitted. The illustration of bliss in the deep 
dreamless sleep is of no use; for if in that state the pure contentless 
consciousness was experienced as bliss, that could not be in the 
form of a subjective experience of bliss, as it could not be called 
contentless. A later experience after rising from sleep could not 
communicate to the perceiver that he was experiencing contentless 
consciousness for a long period, as there is no recognition of it and 
the fact of recognition would be irreconcilable to its so-called 
contentless character. 

Eleventh Objection. In attempting to refute the existence of in¬ 
determinate knowledge {ntrvikalpci) Venkata says that the so-called 
indeterminate knowledge refers to a determinate object {nitvikal- 
pakain apt saviiesa-vi^ayakafneva). Even at the very first moment of 
sense-contact it is the object as a whole with its manifold qualities 
that is grasped by the senses and it is such an object that is elabor¬ 
ated later on in conceptual forms. The special feature of the nirvt- 
kalpa stage is that in this stage of cognition no special emphasis is 
given to any of the aspects or qualities of the object. If, however, 
the determinate characters did not in reality form the object of the 
cognition, such characters could never be revealed in any of the 
later stages of cognition and the nirvikalpa could never develop into 
the savikalpa state. The characters are perceived in the first stage, 
but these characters assume the determinate form when in the later 
moments other similar characters are remembered. Thus a pure 
indeterminate entity can never be the object of perception. 

Twelfth Objection. The contention of the Sankarite is that per¬ 
ception is directly concerned with pure being, and it is through 
nescience that the diverse forms are later on associated with it, and 
through such association they also seemingly appear as being 
directly perceived, Venkata says that both being and its characters 
are simultaneously perceived by our senses, for they form part of 
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the same object that determines our knowledge. Even universals 
can be the objects of our direct knowledge: it is only when these 
universals are distinguished from one another at a later moment 
that a. separate mental operation involving its diverse functions 
becomes necessary. Again, if perception only referred to inde¬ 
terminate being, how then can the experience of the diverse objects 
and their relative differentiation be explained? 

Thirteenth Objection. In refuting the view of the Sankara 
school that the apprehension of “ difference ” either as a category or 
as a character is false, Venkata says that the experience of “dif¬ 
ference” is universal and as such cannot be denied. Even the much- 
argued “absence of difference” is itself different from “difference” 
and thus proves the existence of difference. Any attempt to refute 
“difference” would end in refuting identity as well; for these two 
are relative, and if there is no difference, there is no identity. 
Venkata urges that a thing is identical with itself and different from 
others, and in this way both identity and difference have to be 
admitted. 

Fourteenth Objection. The Sahkarites say that the world- 
appearance, being cognizable, is false like the conch-shell-silver. 
But what is meant by the assertion that the world is false? It cannot 
be chimerical like the hare’s horn, for that would be contrary to our 
experience and the Sahkarite would not himself admit it. It cannot 
mean that the world is something which is different from both 
being and non-being, for no such entity is admitted by us. It can¬ 
not also mean that the world-appearance can be negated even 
where it seems to be real {pratipanno-pUdhau ni^edha-pratiyogitvam), 
for if this negation cannot further be negated, then it must be either 
of the nature of Brahman and therefore false as world-appearance 
or different from it. The first alternative is admitted by us in the 
sense that the w^orld is a part of Brahman. If the world-appearance 
can be negated and it is at the same time admitted to be identical 
with Brahman, then the negation would apply to Brahman itself. 
If the second alternative is taken, then since its existence is implied 
as a condition or explication of the negation, it itself cannot be 
denied. It cannot also be said that falsity means the appearance of 
the world in an entity where it does not exist {svd-tyantd-bhdva- 
samana-dhikaranatayd pratiyamdnatvam), for such a falsity of the 
world as not existing where it appears cannot be understood by 
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perception, and if there is no perception for its ground no inference 
is also possible. If all perception is to be regarded as false, all in¬ 
ference would be impossible. It is said that world-appearance is 
false bee?use it is different from the ultimate reality, the Brahman. 
Vehkat?, in answer to this, says that he admits the world to be dif¬ 
ferent from the Brahman though it has no existence independent 
and S' parable from it. Still, if it is argued that the world is false 
because it is different from reality, the reply is that there may be 
^'iiterent realities. If it is held that since Brahman alone is real, its 
negation would necessarily be false, then the reply is that if 
Brahman is real its negation is also real. The being or reality that 
is attributed by Venkata to the world is that it is amenable to proof 
(^praManikii), Truth is defined by Ramanuja as that which is 
capable of being dealt with pragmatically {vyavahdra-yogyata 
sattvatn)^ and the falsity of the assertion that the world is false is 
understood by the actual perception of the reality of the world. 
Again, the falsity of the world cannot be attempted to be proved by 
logical proof, for these fall within the world and would therefore be 
themselves false. Again, it may be said that Brahman is also in some 
sense knowable and so also is the world; it may be admitted for 
argument’s sake that Brahman is not knowable in an ultimate sense 
(^parennarthikd), so the world also is not knowable in an ultimate 
sense; for, if it were, the Sahkarite could not call it false. If that is so, 
how could the Sahkarite argue that the world is fakse because it is 
knowable, for in that case Brahman would also be false? 

Sixteenth Objection. Again, it may be argued that the objects of 
the world are false because, though being remains the same, its 
content always varies. Thus we may say a jug exists, a cloth exists, 
but though these so-called existents change, “being” alone re¬ 
mains unchanged. Therefore the changeable entities are false and 
the unchangeable alone is real. Now it may be asked; what is the 
meaning of tins change? It cannot mean any difference of identity, 
for in that case Brahman being different from other entities could 
be regarded as false. If, however, Brahman be regarded as identical 
with the false world, Brahman itself would be false, or the world- 
appearance would be real being identical with the real Brahman. 
Spatial or temporal change can have nothing to do with deter¬ 
mining falsehood; the conch-shell-silver is not false because it does 
not exist elsewhere. Brahman itself is changeable in the sense that 
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it does not exist as unreal or as an entity v/hich is neither being nor 
non-being. Change cannot here legitimately be used in the sense 
of destruction, for, even when the illusion of conch-shell-silver is 
discovered, no one says that the conch-shell-silver is lestroyed 
(bddha-vinSsayor viviktatayaVva vyutpatteh). Destruction (vinasa) 
is the dissolution of an entity, whereas vadha or contradiction is 
the negation of what was perceived. In such phrases as .‘a jug 
exists” or “a cloth exists,” the existence qualities jug and cloth, 
but jug and cloth do not qualify existence. Again, though Brahm..' 
abides everywhere, it does not cause in us the cognition “jug 
exists” or “cloth exists.” Again, temporal variation in existence 
depends upon the cause of such existence, but it cannot render the 
existence of anything false. If non‘illumination at any particular 
time be regarded as the criterion of falsehood, then Brahman also 
is false for it does not reveal itself before the dawn of emancipation. 
If it is held that Brahman is always self-revealing, but its revelation 
remains somehow hidden until emancipation is attained, then it 
may be said with the same force that the jug and the cloth also 
remain revealed in a hidden manner in the same way. Again, the 
eternity of illumination, or its uncontradicted nature, cannot be 
regarded as a criterion of reality, for it is faultlessness that is the 
cause of the eternity of self-illumination, and this has nothing to do 
with detemiining the nature of existence. Since the ordinary 
things, such as a jug or a cloth, appear as existent at some time, 
they are manifestations of the self-illumination and therefore real. 

An opposite argument may also be adduced here. Thus, it may 
be said that that which is not false does not break its continuity or 
does not change. Brahman is false, for it is without any continuity 
with anything else, and is different from everything else. 

Seventeenth Objection. The Sahkarites hold that since it is im¬ 
possible to explain the existence of any relation (whatever may be 
its nature) between the perceiver and the perceived, the perceived 
entity or the content of knowledge has to be admitted as false. In 
reply to this Venkata says that the falsity of the world cannot be 
adduced as a necessary implication {arthSpatti)^ for the establish¬ 
ment of a relation between the perceiver and the perceived is 
possible not by denying the latter but by affirming it. If, however, 
it is said that since the relation between the perceiver and the per¬ 
ceived can be logically proved chimerical, the necessary deduction 
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is that the perceived entity is false. To this the reply is that the 
falsity of the relation does not prove the falsity of the relata; the 
relation between a hare and a horn may be non-existent, but that 
will not indicate that both the hare and the horn are themselves 
non-existent. Following that argument, the perceiver might just 
as well be declared as false. If, however, it is contended that the 
perceiver, being self-luminous, is self-evident and cannot there¬ 
fore be supposed to be false, the reply is, that even if, in the absence 
of the act of perceiving, the perceiver may be regarded as self- 
revealing, what harm is there in admitting the perceived to have 
the same status even when the perceiver is denied? If, however, 
it is said that the cognition of objects cannot be admitted to be self- 
established in the same way as the objects themselves, it may be 
asked if consciousness is ever perceived to be self-revealed. If it is 
said that the self-revealing character of consciousness can be esta¬ 
blished by inference, then by a counter-contention it may be held 
that the self-revealing character of the universe can also be proved 
by a suitable inference. It may again be questioned whether, if the 
Sankarite wishes to establish the self-revealing nature of Brahman 
by inference, its objectivity can be denied, and thus the original 
thesis that Brahman cannot be the object of any process of cognition 
must necessarily fail. 

The Sankarite may indeed contend that the followers of Rama¬ 
nuja also admit that the objects are revealed by the cognition of the 
self and hence they are dependent on the perceiver. I he reply to 
such a contention is that the followers of Ramanuja admit the ex¬ 
istence of self-consciousness by which the perceiver himself is re¬ 
garded as cognized. If this self-consciousness is regarded as false, 
then the self-luminous self would also be false; and if this self- 
consciousness be admitted as real, then the relation between them 
is real. If the self-revealing consciousness be regarded as im¬ 
possible of perception and yet real, then on the same analogy the 
world may as well be regarded as real though unperceived. 

The objection that the known is regarded as false, since it is 
difficult logically to conceive the nature of the relation subsisting 
between the knower and the known, is untenable, for merely on 
account of the difficulty of conceiving the logical nature of the 
relation one cannot deny the reality of the related entity which is 
incontestably given in experience. Therefore the relation has some- 
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liow to be admitted. If relation is admitted to be real because it is 
experienced, then the world is also real because it is also experienced. 
If the world is false because it is inexplicable, then falsity itself 
would be false because it is inexplicable. 

The objection that there can be no relation between the past 
and the future is groundless, for the very fact that two things exist 
in the present time would not mean that they are necessarily re¬ 
lated, e.g. the hare and the horn. If, however, it is said that it may 
be true that things which exist in the present time are not necessarily 
related, yet there are certain entities at present which are related, 
so also there are certain things in the present which are related with 
certain other things in the past and the future. It is no doubt true 
that the relation of contact is not possible between things of the 
present and the future, but that does not affect our case, for certain 
relations exist between entities at present, and certain other rela¬ 
tions exist between entities in the present and the future. What re¬ 
lations exist in the present, past and future have to be learnt by 
experience. If spatial contiguity be a special feature of entities at 
present, temporal contiguity would hold between entities in pre¬ 
sent, past and future. However, relation does not necessarily mean 
contiguity; proximity and remoteness may both condition the 
relation. Relations are to be admitted just as they are given by ex¬ 
perience, and are indefinable and unique in their specific nature. 
Any attempt to explain them through mediation would end in a 
conflict with experience. If an attempt is made to refute all rela¬ 
tions as such on the ground that relations would imply further re¬ 
lations and thus involve a vicious infinite, the reply is that the 
attempt to refute a relation itself involves relation and therefore 
according to the opponent’s own supposition stands cancelled. 
A relation stands by itself and does not depend on other relations 
for its exi.stence. 

Eighteenth Objection. In refuting the view of the Sahkarites that 
self-luminous Brahman cannot have as an object of illumination 
anything that is external to it, Venkata argues that if nescience be 
itself inherent in Brahman from beginningless time, then there 
would be no way for Brahman to extricate itself from its clutches 
and emancipation w'ould be impossible. Then the question may be 
asked, whether the avidy^ is different from Brahman or not. If it 
be different, then the monism of the Sahkara philosophy breaks 
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down; if it be non-different, then also on the one hand Brahman 
could not free itself from it and on the other hand there could be no 
evolution of the aviclyd which has merged itself in the nature of the 
Brahman, into the various forms of egoism, passions, etc. If this 
avidya be regarded as false and therefore incapable of binding the 
free nature of Brahman, the objection may still be urged that, if 
this falsehood covers the nature of Brahman, how can it regain its 
self-luminosity; and if it cannot do so, that would mean its de¬ 
struction, for self-luminosity is the very nature of Brahman. If the 
avidya stands as an independent entity and covers the nature of 
Brahman, then it would be difficult to conceive how the existence 
of a real entity can be destroyed by mere knowledge. According to 
Ramanuja’s view, however, knowledge is a quality or a character¬ 
istic of Brahman by which other things are known by it; experience 
also shows that a knower reveals the objects by his knowledge, and 
thus knowledge is a characteristic quality of the knower by which 
the objects are known. 

Nineteenth Objection. In refuting the view of Sankara that 
ignorance or avidya, rests in Brahman, Venkata tries to clarify the 
concept of ajndna. He says that ajndna here cannot mean the 
absolute negation of the capacity of being the knower; for this 
capacity, being the essence of Brahman, cannot be absent. It 
(ajndna) cannot also mean the ignorance that precedes the rise 
of any cognition, for the Sankarites do not admit knowledge as 
a quality or a characteristic of Brahman; nor can it mean the 
negation of any particular knowledge, for the Brahman-con¬ 
sciousness is the only consciousness admitted by the Sankarites. 
This ajndna cannot also be regarded as the absence of knowledge, 
since it is admitted to be a positive entity. The ajtidna which 
can be removed by knowledge must belong to the same knower 
who has the knowledge and must refer to the specific object 
regarding which there was absence of knowledge. Now since 
Brahman is not admitted by the Saiikarites to be knower, it is im¬ 
possible that any ajndna could be associated with it. The view that 
is held by the members of the Ramanuja school is that the indi¬ 
vidual knowers possess ignorance in so far as they are ignorant of 
their real nature as self-luminous entities, and in so far as they 
associate themselves with their bodies, their senses, their passions, 
and other prejudices and ideas. When they happen to discover their 
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folly, their ignorance is removed. It is only in this way that it can 
be said to be removed by knowledge. But all this would be im¬ 
possible in the case of Brahman conceived as pure consciousness. 
According to the view of Ramanuja’s school, individual knowers are 
all in their essential natures omniscient; it is the false prejudice and 
passions that cover up this omniscience whereby they appear as 
ordinary knowers who can know things only under specific con¬ 
ditions. 

Twentieth Objection. Venkata, in refuting the definition of 
immediate intuition {anubhuti) as that which may be called 
immediate perception without being further capable of being an 
object of awareness {avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatva?n), 
as given by Citsukhacarya in his TatWa-pradipika, raises certain 
objections against it as follows. It is urged by the Sankarites that 
if the immediate intuition be itself an object of further cognitive 
action, then it loses its status as immediate intuition and may be 
treated as an object like other objects, e.g. a jug. If by the words 
“ immediate intuition ” it is meant that at the time of its operation 
it is self-expressed and does not stand in need of being revealed by 
another cognition, then this is also admitted by Ramanuja. Further¬ 
more, this intuition at the time of its self-revelation involves with 
it the revelation of the self of the knower as well, Therefore, so far 
as this meaning of intuition is concerned, the denial of self- 
revelation is out of place. 

The words ‘‘immediate intuition” (anuhkuti) are supposed to 
have another meaning, viz. that the intuition is not individuated in 
separate individual cognitions as limited by time, space or indi¬ 
vidual laws. Jlut such an intuition is never experienced, for not 
only do we infer certain cognitions as having taken place in certain 
persons or being absent in. them, but we also speak of our own 
cognitions as present in past and future, such as “ I know it,” 
“I knew it” and the like, which prove that cognitions are tem¬ 
porally limited. It may be asked whether this immediate intuition 
reveals Brahman or anything else; if it reveals Brahman, then it 
certainly has an object. If it is supposed that in doing so it simply 
reveal^ that which has already been self-expressed, even then it will 
be expressive of something though that something stood already 
expressed. This would involve a contradiction between the two 
terms of the thesis avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahdra-yogyatvam, 
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for, following the arguments given above, though the Brahman 
may be regarded as immediate, yet it has been shown to be capable 
of being made an object of intuition. If on the other alternative this 
intuition expresses something else than Brahman, that would bring 
the opponent to a conclusion not intended by him and contra¬ 
dictory as well. 

Just as one may say that one knows a jug or a cloth or an orange, 
so one may say that one kn ows another man’s awareness or one’s own. 
In this way an awareness can be the object of another awareness 
just as another object. Again, if one cannot be aware of another 
man’s awareness, the use of language for mental understanding 
should cease. 

If the immediate intuition itself cannot be made an object of 
awareness, that would mean that it is not known at all and conse¬ 
quently its existence would be chimerical. It cannot be urged that 
chimerical entities are not perceivable because they are chimerical, 
but entities do not become chimerical because they cannot be per¬ 
ceived, for the concomitance in the former proposition is not con¬ 
ditional. The Sahkarltes would not hold that all entities other than 
immediate intuition are chimerical. It may also be held that chi¬ 
merical entities are not immediate intuition because they are chi¬ 
merical; but in that case it may also be held that these objects (e.g. 
a jug) are not immediate intuition because of their specific characters 
as jug, etc. The whole point that has to be emphasized here is that 
the ordinary objects are other than immediate intuition, not be¬ 
cause they can be known but because of their specific characters. 
The reason that an entity cannot be called immediate intuition if it 
can be known is entirely faulty^. 

If, again, Brahman is manifest as only immediate intuition, 
then neither the scriptures nor philosophy can in any way help us 
regarding the nature of Brahman. 

Twenty-first Objection. The Sahkarites deny the production of 
individual cognitions. In their view all the various forms of so- 
called cognitions arise through the association of various modes of 
avidya with the self-luminous pure consciousness. In refuting this 
view Venkata urges that the fact that various cognitions arise in 
time is testified by universal experience. If the pure consciousness 
be always present and if individual cognitions are denied, then all 
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objects ought to be manifested simultaneously. If, however, it is 
ascertained that though the pure consciousness is always present 
yet the rise of various cognitions is conditioned by other collocating 
causal circumstances, the reply is that such an infinite number of 
causal conditions conditioning the pure consciousness would be 
against the dictum of the ^ahkarites themselves, for this would be 
in conflict with their uncomprotnising monism. Now if, again, it is 
held that the cognitive forms do really modify the nature of pure 
consciousness, then the pure consciousness becomes changeable, 
which is against the thesis of Sankara. If it is held that the forms 
are imposed on pure consciousness as it is and by such impositions 
the specific objects are in their turn illuminated by consciousness, 
then the position is that in order that an object may be illuminated 
such illumination must be mediated by a false imposition on the 
nature of pure consciousness. If the direct illumination of objects 
is impossible, then another imposition might be necessaiy to 
mediate the other false impositions on the nature of pure conscious¬ 
ness, and that might require another, and this would result in a 
vicious Infinite. If the imposition is not false, then the conscious¬ 
ness becomes changeable and the old objection would recur. If, 
however, it is urged that the objects are illuminated independent 
of any collocating circumstances and independent of any specific 
contribution from the nature of the pure consciousness, then all 
objects (since they are all related to pure consciousness) might 
simultaneously be revealing. If, again, all cognitions ard but false 
impositions on the nature of pure consciousness, then at the time 
of an illusory imposition of a particular cognition, say, a jug, no¬ 
thing else would exist, and this would bring about nihilism. It may 
also be asked, if the Sahkarite is prepared to deny the world on 
account of the impossibility of any relation subsisting between it 
and the perceiver, how can he launch himself into an attempt to 
explain the relation of such a world with Brahman? 

On the other hand, the experience of us all testifies to the fact 
that we are aware of cognitions coming into being, staying, passing 
away, and having passed and gone from us; except in the case of 
perceptual experience, there is no difficulty in being aware of past 
and future events; so the objection that the present awareness can¬ 
not be related to past and future events is invalid. I’he objection 
that there cannot be awareness of past or future entities because 
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they are not existing now is invalid, for past and future entities also 
exist in their own specific temporal relations. Validity of awareness 
consists in the absence of contradiction and not in the fact of its 
relating to an entity of the present moment, for otherwise an il¬ 
lusory perception of the present moment would have to be con¬ 
sidered as valid. Thus, since it is possible to be aware of an aware¬ 
ness that was not there but which comes into being both by direct 
and immediate acquaintance and by inference, the view of the 
Sankarites denying the origination of individual awareness is in¬ 
valid. In the view of RSmanuja, knowledge is no doubt admitted 
to be eternal; yet this knowledge is also admitted to have specific 
temporal characters and also specific states. Therefore, so far as 
these characters or states are concerned, origination and cessation 
would be possible under- the influence of specific collocative cir¬ 
cumstances. Again, the objection that since pure consciousness is 
beginningless it cannot suffer changes is invalid, for the Sankarites 
admit amdya also as beginningless and yet changeable. It may also 
be pointed out in this connection that the so-called contentless 
consciousness is never given in experience. Even the consciousness 
in dreamless sleep or in a swoon is related to the perceiver and 
therefore not absolutely contentless. 

Twenty-second Objection. It is urged by the Sankarites that the 
pure consciousness is unchanging because it is not produced. If, 
however, the word unchanging means that it never ceases to exist, 
it may be pointed out that the Sankarites admit ajitHna to be un¬ 
produced and yet liable to destruction. Thus there is no reason why 
a thing should not be liable to destruction because it is not pro¬ 
duced. If it is urged that the destruction of avidyd. is itself false, 
then it may be pointed out with the same force that the destruction 
of all things is false. Moreover, since the Sankarites do not admit 
any change to be real, the syllogism adduced by them that an entity 
which is unproduced is not changeable falls to the ground. The dif¬ 
ference between Sankara’s conception of Brahman and that of 
Ramanuja is that according to the former Brahman is absolutely 
unchangeable and characterless, and according to the latter the 
Brahman is the absolute, containing within it the world and the 
individual beings and all the changes involved in them. It is un¬ 
changeable only in so far as ail the dynamical change rises from 
within and there is nothing else outside it which can affect it. That 
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is, the absolute, though changeable within it, is absolutely self- 
contained and self-sustained, and is entirely unaffected by anything 
outside it. 

Twenty-third Objection. The Sahkarites urge that since con¬ 
sciousness is .unproduced it cannot be many, for whatever is many 
is produced, e.g. the jug. If it is a pure consciousness which appears 
as many through the conditioning factors of avtdyd, it may be 
asked.in this connection whether, if the pure consciousness cannot 
be differentiated from anything else, it may as well be one with the 
body also, which is contrary to Sankara’s thesis. II, however, it is 
replied that the so-called difference between the body and the pure 
consciousness is only a false difference, then it would have to be 
admitted and that would militate against the changeless character 
of Brahman as held by the Sahkarites. Again, if the real difference 
between the body and the pure consciousness be denied, then it 
may be urged that the proposition following from it is that things 
which in reality differ are produced (e.g. the jug); but according to 
the Sahkarites jug, etc., are also not different from Brahman, and 
thus a proposition like the above cannot be quoted in support. 
Moreover, since the avidyd is unproduced, it follows that according 
to the maxim of the Sahkarites it would not be different from 
Brahman which, however, the Sahkarites would undoubtedly be 
slow to accept. It cannot also be held that an awareness does not 
differ from another awareness on the supposition that different 
awarenesses are but seeming forms imposed upon the same con¬ 
sciousness, for so long as we speak of difference we speak only of 
apparent difference and of apparent divergent forms; and if the 
apparent divergent forms are admitted, it cannot be said that they 
are not different. Again, it is urged that the same moon appears as 
many through wavy w'ater, so it is the same awareness that appears 
as many, though these are identically one. To this the reply is that 
the analogy is false. The image-moon is not identical with the moon, 
so the appearances are not identical with awareness. If it is said 
that all image-moons are false, then on the same analogy all aware- 
peases may be false and then if only one consciousness be true as a 
ground of all awarenesses then all awarenesses may be said to be 
equally true or equally false. Again, as to the view that the prin¬ 
ciple of consciousness as such does not differ from individual 
cognitions, such a position is untenable, because the Ramanujists 
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do not admit the existence of an abstract principle of consciousness; 
with them all cognitions are specific and individual. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that according to the Ramanujists 
consciousness exists in the individuals as eternal qualities, i.e. it 
may suffer modification according to conditions and circum¬ 
stances. 

Twenty-fourth Objection. In objecting to the unqualified cha¬ 
racter of pure consciousness Venkata says that to be unqualified is 
also a qualification. It differs from other qualities only in being 
negative. Negative qualifications ought to be deemed as objection¬ 
able as the positive ones. Again, Brahman is admitted by the 
Sankarites to be absolute and unchangeable, and these are quali¬ 
fications. If it is replied that these qualifications are also false, then 
their opposite qualifications would hold good, viz. Brahman would 
be admitted as changeable. Again, it may be asked how this un¬ 
qualified character of Brahman is established. If it is not esta¬ 
blished by reason, the assumption is invalid; if it is established by 
reason, then that reason must exist in Brahman and it will be quali¬ 
fied by it (the reason). 

Twenty-fifth Objection, Venkata denies the assumption of the 
Sahka rites that consciousness is the self because it reveals it to 
itself on the ground that if whatever reveals it to itself or whatever 
stands self-revealed is to be called the self, then pleasure and pain 
also should be identical with the self, for these are self-revealed. 
Venkata further urges that the revelation of knowledge is not abso¬ 
lutely unconditional because revelation is made to the perceiver’s 
self and not to anything and everything, a fact which shows that it 
is conditioned by the seif. It may also be pointed out that the re¬ 
velation of knowledge is not made to itself but to the Self on one 
hand and to the objects on the other in the sense that they form 
constituents of knowledge. Again, it is testified by universal ex¬ 
perience that consciousness is different from the self. It may also 
be asked whether, if consciousness be identical with the self, this 
consciousness is unchangeable or changeable. Would later recog¬ 
nition be impossible? In the former alternative it may further be 
asked whether this unchanging consciousness has any support or 
not; if not, how can it stand unsupported? If it has a support, then 
that support may well be taken as the knower, as is done by the 
Ramanujists. It may also be pointed out here that knowledge being 
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a ciiaracter or a quality cannot be identified with that (viz. the self) 
which possesses that character. 

Twenty-sixth Objection. The iSahkarites assert that the seif is 
pure consciousness. Therefore the perception of self as “X” is 
false, and therefore this notion of “ T’ is obsolete both in dreamless 
sleep and emancipation. To this Venkata’s reply is that if the notion 
of “I” is obsolete in dreamless sleep, then the continuity of self- 
consciousness is impossible. It is no doubt true that in dreamless 
sleep the notion of the self as “I” is not then manifestly ex¬ 
perienced, but it is not on that account non-existent at the time, for 
the continuity of the self as “I” is necessarily implied in the fact 
that it is experienced both before the dreamless sleep and after it. 
Since it is manifestly experienced both before and after the dream¬ 
less sleep, it must be abiding even at the time of the sleep. And 
this self-consciousness itself refers to the past and the present as 
a continuity. If this ego-notion was annihilated during the dream¬ 
less sleep, then the continuity of experience could not be explained 
(madhye ciVhama-rthd-bhdve samskdra-dhdrd-bhdvdt, pratisandhdnd- 
bhdva-prasaAgas ca). It is a patent fact that in the absence of the 
kiiower neither ignorance nor. knowledge can exist. It cannot also 
be said that the continuity of experience is transmitted to pure 
consciousness or amdyd during the dreamless sleep; for the pure 
consciousness cannot be a repository of experiences, and if avidyS. 
is the repository it would be the knower, which is impossible; and 
the fact of recognition would be unexplainable, for the experience 
associated with avidyd cannot be remembered by the entity to 
which the ego-notion refers. Moreover, the experience of a man 
rising from sleep who feels “I slept happily so long” indicates that 
the entity referred to by the ego-notion was also experienced during 
the sleep. Even the experience referring to the state in dreamless 
sleep as “I slept so soundly that I even did not know myself” also 
indicates that the self was experienced at that time as being ignorant 
of its specific bodily and other spatial and temporal relations. It 
cannot be contended that the entity denoted by the ego-notion 
cannot abide even in emancipation, for if there was no entity in 
emancipation no one would attempt to attain to this stage. The 
existence of pure qualityless consciousness at the time.of emancipa¬ 
tion would mean the annihilation of the self, and no one would ever 
be interested in his own self-destruction. Moreover, if the entity 
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denoted by the ego-notion is not a real entity, then the view (often 
put forward by the Sahkarites) that the entity denoted by the ego- 
notion is often falsely identified with the body or the senses w ould 
be meaningless. If the illusion be due to a false imposition of 
false appearances, such as the body or the senses, on the pure con¬ 
sciousness, then that cannot be called the delusion of the ego- 
entity as the body and the senses. It cannot also be said that in the 
experience of the self as “I” there are two parts, the pure con¬ 
sciousness which is eternal and real and the egohood which is a 
mere false appearance. For if it is so in the ego-experience it might 
also be so in other experiences as objectivity as this or that. More¬ 
over, if this is so, what is there to distinguish the specific experience 
as subjectivity from the experience as objectivity? What is'it that 
constitutes the special feature of subjectivity? Thus it may be con¬ 
fidently stated that the ego-entity is the real nature of the self. 

Twenty-seventh Objection. It is urged by the Sahkarites that the 
notion of the self as the knower is false because the ultimate reality, 
being the self-luminous Brahman, is absolutely unchangeable. The 
attribution of the characteristic of.being a knower would be incom¬ 
patible with this nature, To this it may be replied that if the fact 
of beirig a knower is regarded as a changeable character, then being 
or self-luminosity would also be a character, and chey also would be 
incompatible with this nature. The change of the states of knowledge 
does not in any way affect the unchangeable nature of the self, for 
the self is not changed along with the change of the cognitions. 

Tzoenty-eighth Objection. It is w^ell known that the Safikarites 
conceive of pure consciousness which is regarded as the w'itne.ss 
{sdknn), as it were, of SlI appearances and forms that are presented 
to it, and it is through its function as such a witness that these are 
revealed. It is through this .v5/wf-conscioiisness that the continuity 
of consciousness is maintained, and during dreamless sleep the 
blissfulness that is experienced is also made apparent to this sak^i- 
consciousness. The Ramanujists deny this 5^;^^'~corisciousriess be¬ 
cause it is unnecessary for them; its purpose is served by the func¬ 
tions of a knower whose consciousness is regarded as continuous in 
the waking state, in dreams, and also in dreamless sleep. Venkata 
urges that the manifestation of blissfulness which is one with pure 
consciousness is implied by the very nature of pure consciousness 
as self-revealed. It may also be pointed out that the sensuous 
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pleasures cannot be manifested during dreamless sleep; if this is so, 
why should a sfl/ts/-consciousne8S be admitted for explaining the 
experience of blissfulness during dreamless sleep? Since Brahman 
is not admitted to be a real knower, the conception of sdksin is not 
the same as that of a knower. It cannot also be a mere revelation; 
for if it be a revelation of itself as Brahman, then the mediation of 
the function of y3^j«“Consciousness is unnecessary, and if it be of 
avidya^ then through its association Brahman would be false. It 
cannot be that the functioning of the ia^jfi-consciousness is one 
with the nature of Brahman, and yet that partakes of the nature of 
a-mdyd] for it cannot both be identical with Brahman and the avidyd. 
If the functioning of the ^afe/’-consciousness be false, a number of 
other sdfmns is to be admitted, leading to a vicious infinite. Thus in 
whatsoever way one may try to conceive of the 55^^-consciousness, 
one fails to reconcile it either with reason or with experience. 

Twenty-ninth and thirtieth Objections. Venkata urges that the 
Sankarites are wrong in asserting that scriptural testimony is 
superior in validity to perceptual experience. As a matter of fact, 
scriptural knowledge is not possible without perceptual experience. 
Therefore scriptures are to be interpreted in such a way that they 
do not come into conflict with the testimony of perceptual know¬ 
ledge. Therefore, since the perception proves to us the reality of 
the many around us, the scriptural interpretation that would try 
to convince us of their falsity is certainly invalid. The Sankarites 
further urge and adduce many false illustrations to prove the pos¬ 
sibility of attaining right knowledge through false means (e.g. the 
fear that arises from the perception of false snakes, representations 
of things that are made by letters, and the combinations of letters 
which are combinations of lines). But Venkata’s reply to it is that 
in all those cases where falsehood is supposed to lead us to truth it 
is not through falsehood that we come to truth but from one right 
knowledge to another. It is because the lines stand as true symbols 
for certain things that they are represented by them, and it is not 
possible to adduce any illustration in which falsehood may be sup¬ 
posed to lead us to truth. If, therefore, scriptures are false (in the 
ultimate sense) as Sankarites would say, it would be impossible for 
them to lead us to the true Brahma-knowledge. 

Thirty-jirst Objection. The view of the Sankarites that the 
emancipation may be attained by right knowledge even in this life 
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before death, cailed by them Jivanmukti or emancipation in life, is 
denied by the Ramanujists, who hold that emancipation cannot be 
attained by right knowledge but by right actions and right feelings 
“ associated with right knowledge, and consjequentfy ‘emancipation 
•is the result. Real separation of the association of the worldly 
things from the self can only come abput after the bodjy ceases to 
-exist. Venkata points out that, .so long as the body remains, per- 
’ ception of the ultimate truth as one is impossible, for such a person 
is bound to be aware of the existence of the body and its manifold 
relations. iNt be said that though the body persists yet it may be 
regarded as absolutely false or non-existent, ^then that would 
amount to one’s being without any body and the distinction'of 
’^eniancipation in life and emancipation in death would be im- 
' possible. 

Thirty-second Objection. The Sahkarites assert that ajn&na or 
ignorance, though opposed to knowledge, is a positive entity as it 
is revealed as such by perception, inference and scriptural testi¬ 
mony. Venkata, in refusing this, says that if ajndna be regarded as 
opposed to knowledge, it can only be so if it negates knowledge, 
i.e. if it be of the nature of negation. Such a negation must then 
obviously refer to a content of knowledge; and if this be admitted 
then the content of knowledge must have been known, for other¬ 
wise the negation cannot refer to it. To this the Sahkarites are sup¬ 
posed to say that the negation of knowledge and the content to 
which it refers are two independent entities such that the experience 
of the negation of knowledge does not necessarily imply that the 
content should be known. Therefore it is wrong to say that the 
negation of knowledge is a contradiction in terms. To this the 
obvious reply is that as in the case of a negation, where the presence 
of the object of negation contradicts a negation, so when there is a 
negation of all contents of knowledge the presence of any content 
necessarily contradicts it. So the experience that “I do not know 
anything” would be contradicted by any knowledge whatsoever. 
If it is urged that a negation of knowledge and its experience may 
be at two different moments so that the experience and the negation 
may not be contradictory, the reply is that perceptual experience 
always grasps things which are existent at the present time. 
Though in the case of the supposed perception of qfMna during 
dreamless sleep the experience of ajridna may be supposed to be 
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known by inference, and in cases of such perception as “ I am 
ignorant,“I do not know myself or anything else,” there is ob¬ 
viously perceptual experience of ajnana. It is, therefore, impossible 
that “I” should perceive and be at the same time ignorant. 
Perception of ignorance would thus be absurd. Again, the ex¬ 
perience of a negation necessarily must refer to a locus, and this 
implies that there is a knowledge of the locus and that this would 
contradict the experience of a universal negation which is devoid 
of all knowledge. It may, however, be urged that the perception of 
ignorance is not the experience of a negation, but that of a positive 
entity, and so the objections brought forward in the above contro¬ 
versy would not apply to it. 

To this the reply is tliat the admission of a positive category 
called ajnana which is directly experienced in perception may im¬ 
ply that it is of an entity which is opposed to knowledge; for the 
negative particle “a”-in ^UijUna'^ is used either in the sense of 
absence or negation. If it does so, it may well be urged that ex¬ 
perience of opposition implies two terms, that which opposes and 
that to which there is an opposition. Thus, the experience of 
ajMna would involve the experience of knowledge also, and^ there¬ 
fore, when the opposite of ajMna shines forth, how can ajnana be 
perceived? It is clear, therefore, that no advantage is gained by 
regarding ajMna as a positive entity instead of a mere negation. 
The conception of a positive ajnana cannot serve any new purpose 
which is not equally attainable by the conception of it as negation 
of knowledge. If a positive entity is regarded as able to circum¬ 
scribe or limit the scope of manifestation of Brahman, a negation 
also may do the same. The Sahkarites themselves admit that know¬ 
ledge shines by driving away the ignorance which constituted the 
negation-precedent-to the production of (prdga-bhava) knowledge, 
and thus in a way they admit that ajMna is of the nature of nega¬ 
tion. The supposed experience of dullness {mugdho'smi) involves in 
it the notion of an opposition. The mere fact that the word dull 
(mugdha) has no negative particle in it does not mean that it has no 
negative sense. Thus, a positive ignorance cannot be testified by 
perception. 

It has been suggested that the existence of ajMna may be proved 
by inference on the supposition that if light manifests itself by 
driving away darkness, so knowledge must shine by driving away 
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positive ignorance. Now inference is a mode of knowledge and as 
such it must drive away some ignorance which was hiding its 
operation. Since this ajndna could not manifest itself, it must im¬ 
ply some other ajnana which was hiding it, and without driving 
which it could not manifest itself, and there would thus be infinite 
regress. If the ajnana be regarded as hiding, then the inference may 
as well be regarded as destroying the ignorance directly. Whenever 
a knowledge illuminates some contents, it may be regarded as dis¬ 
pelling the ignorance regarding it. The scriptural texts also do not 
support the conception of a positive ajnana. Thus, the concept of a 
positive ajnana is wholly illegitimate. 

Fortieth Objection. The supposition that the ajnana rests in the 
individualand not Brahman is also false. If the ajndna is sup¬ 
posed to rest in the individual in its own real essence (i.e. as Brah¬ 
man), then the ajMna would virtually rest in Brahman. If it is sup¬ 
posed that ajndna rests in the individual jwas, not in their natural 
state but in their ordinarily supposed nature as suffering rebirth, 
etc., then this amounts to saying that the ajMna is associated with 
the material stuff and as such can never be removed; for the 
material limitations of an individual can never have a desire to re¬ 
move the ajndnay nor has it the power to destroy it. Again, it may 
be asked whether the ajMna that constitutes the difference of in¬ 
dividual jtvas is one or many in different cases. In the former case 
in the emancipation of one, ajMna would be removed and all would 
be emancipated. In the second case it is difficult to determine 
whether avidyd comes first or the difference between individual 
jwas., and there would thus be anyo?iy5-sraya, for the Sankarites 
do not admit the reality of difference between jtvas. In the theory 
that ajMna is associated with Brahman, the difference between 
jtvas being false, there is no necessity to admit the diversity of 
ajMna according to the diversity of jtvas. In any case, whether real 
or fictitious, avidyd cannot explain the diversity of the jtvas. Again, 
if the ajmnas which are supposed to produce the diversity of the 
jtvas be supposed to exist in the Brahman, then Brahman cannot 
be known. In the view that these ajMnas exist in the jtvas, the old 
difficulty comes in as to whether the difference of avidyds is primary 
or whether that of the jtvas is primary. If the difficulty is intended 
to be solved by suggesting that the regression is not vicious as in 
the case of the seed and the shoot, then it may be pointed out that 
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in the supposition that the ajndnas which produce difference in 
jtms have these as their support then there is no scope for such a 
regression. The seed that produces the shoot does not produce it¬ 
self. If it is suggested that the avidyd of the previous jwas produces 
the later jtvasy then the jivas would be destructible. Thus, from 
whichever way we may try to support the view that the avtdyd rests 
in individual jivas we meet with unmitigated failure. 

Forty-first Objection. It is said that the defect of avidyd belongs 
to Brahman. If this defect of avidyd is something different from 
Brahman, then that virtually amounts to the admission of dualism; 
if it is not different from Brahman, then Brahman itself becomes 
responsible for all errors and illusions which are supposed to be due 
to avidyd, and Brahman being eternal all errors and illusions are 
bound to be eternal If it is said that the errors and illusions are 
produced when Brahman is associated with some other accessory 
cause, then about this also the old question may be raised as to 
whether the accessory cause or causes are different or not different 
from Brahman and whether real or not. Again, such an accessory 
cause cannot be of the nature of a negation-precedent-to the pro¬ 
duction of the true knowledge of the identity of the self and the 
Brahman; for then the doctrine of a positive ignorance propounded 
by the ^ankarites would be wholly unnecessary and uncalled for. 
Further, such a negation cannot be identical with Brahman, for 
then with true knowledge and with the destruction of ignorance 
Brahman itself would cease. Again, since everything else outside 
Brahman is false, if there is any such entity that obstructs the light 
of Brahman or distorts it (if the distortion is in any sense real), then 
that entity would also be Brahman; and Brahman being eternal that 
distortion would also be eternal If the defect which acts as an ob¬ 
structive agent be regarded as unreal and beginningless, then also 
it must depend on some cause and this will lead to an infinite re¬ 
gress ; if it does not depend upon any cause, then it would be like 
Brahman which shines forth by itself without depending on any 
defect, which is absurd. If it is supposed that this defect constructs 
itself as well as others, then the world-creation would manifest 
itself witiiout depending upon any other defect. If it is said that 
there is no impropriety in admitting the defect as constructing 
itself, just as an illusion is the same as the construction, i.e, is made 
by it, then the ^ankarites would be contradicting their own views; 
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for they certainly do admit the beginningless world-creation to be 
due to the operation of defects. If the avidyd is not itself an illusory 
imposition, then it will be either true or chimerical. If it is regarded 
as both an illusory construction and a product, then it would not be ^ 
beginningless. If it has a beginning, then it cannot be distinguished 
from the world-appearance. If illusion and its construction be re¬ 
garded as identical, then also the old difficulty of the avidyd gener¬ 
ating itself through its own construction would remain the same. 
Again, if the avidyd appears to Brahman without the aid of any 
accessory defect, then it will do so eternally. If it is urged that, 
when the avidyd ceases, its manifestation would also cease, then 
also there is a difficulty which is suggested by the theory of the 
Sahkarites themselves; for we know that in their theory there is no 
difference between the illumination and that which is illuminated 
and that there is no causal operation between them. That which is 
being illuminated cannot be separated from the principle of 
illumination. 

If it is urged that the avidyd is manifested so long as there is no 
dawning of true knowledge, then may it not be said that the 
negation-precedent-to the rise of true knowledge is the cause of 
world-appearance and that the admission of avidyd is unnecessary? 

If it is said that the negation cannot be regarded as the cause of the 
very varied production of world-appearances, then it can be urged 
with as much force that the position may also be regarded as 
capable of producing the manifold world-appearance. If it is held 
that positive defects in the eye often produce many illusory ap¬ 
pearances, then it may also be urged on the other side that the non¬ 
observation of distinctions and differences is also often capable of 
producing many illusory appearances. If it is urged that negation 
is not limited by time and is therefore incapable of producing the 
diverse kinds of world-appearances under different conditions of 
time, and that it is for that reason that it is better to admit positive 
ignorance, then also it may be asked with as much force how such 
a begiiiningiess ignorance unconditioned by any temporal character 
can continue to produce the diverse world-appearance conditioned 
in time till the dawning of true knowledge. If in answer to this it is 
said that such is the nature and character of avidyd, then it may well 
be asked what is the harm in admitting such a nature or character 
of “negation.” This, at least, saves us from admitting a strange and 
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uncalled for hypothesis of positive ignorance. It may be urged that 
negation is homogeneous and formless and as such it cannot under¬ 
go transformations of character, while amdya, being a positive stuff, 
can pass through a series of transformations of character {yivcirta- 
parampard). In this connection it may be urged that the nature of 
avidya is nothing but this succession of transformations of cha¬ 
racter ; if it is so, then since it is the nature of avidyd to have a suc¬ 
cession of diverse kinds of transformations, there may be all kinds 
of illusions at all times. It cannot also be regarded as an effect of 
transformation of character, for the avidyd is supposed to produce 
such effects. If it is urged that avidyd is a distinct entity by itself, 
different from the appearance of its character that is perceived, then 
also the old question would recur regarding the reality or unreality 
of it. The former supposition would be an admission of dualism; 
the latter supposition, that is, if it is false, the succession of it as 
various appearances conditioned by diverse kinds of time and space 
would presuppose such other previous presuppositions ad in¬ 
finitum. If it is held that there is no logical defect in supposing that 
the previous sets of transformations determine the later sets in an 
unending series, it is still not necessary to admit avidyd in order to 
explain such a situation. For it may well be supposed that the 
different transformations arise in Brahman without depending 
upon any extraneous cause. The objection that such a supposition 
that Brahman is continually undergoing such diverse transforma¬ 
tions of character (real or unreal) would inevitably lead to the con¬ 
clusion that there is no Brahman beyond such transformations is 
invalid; for our perceptual experience shows that the transfor- 
matory change of a lump of clay does not invalidate its being. In 
such a view Brahman may be regarded as the ground of all illusory 
appearances. On. the other hand, it is only on the assumption of 
false avidyd that one cannot legitimately affirm the existence of a 
basis, for the basis of falsehood would itself be false. Therefore, if 
Brahman be regarded as its basis, then it would itself be false and 
would land us in nihilism. 

Again, it may well be asked whether avidyd shines by itself or 
not. If it does not, it becomes chimerical; if it does, then it may 
again be asked whether this shining is of the nature of avidyd or 
not. If it is, then it would be as self-shining as Brahman and there 
would be no difference between them. Again, if the shining cha- 
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racter of avidya belongs to Brahman, the Brahman being eternal, 
there would never be a time when avidyS. would not shine. The 
shiningness cannot also be regarded as a character of either Brah¬ 
man or the avidydy for none of them is regarded as being a knower 
of it. If it is urged that the character as the knower is the result of 
an illusory imposition, then the objection is that the meaning of 
such an imposition is unintelligible unless the conception of avidyU 
is clarified. The character as knower is possible only on the sup¬ 
position of an illusory imposition, and on the above supposition the 
illusory imposition becomes possible on the supposition of the 
knower. If it is due to Brahman, then Brahman, being eternal, the 
illusory impositions would also be eternal. If it be without any 
reason, then the entire world-illusion would be without any cause. 

Again, any conception regarding the support of avidya is un¬ 
intelligible. If it has no support, it must be either independent like 
Brahman or be like chimerical entities. If it has a support and if 
that support be of the nature of Brahman, then it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive how the eternally pure Brahman can be the support of the 
impure avidya which is naturally opposed to it. If the solution is 
to be found in the supposition that the impure avidya is false, then 
it.may well be urged that if it is false there is no meaning in the 
effort to make it cease. If it is said in reply that though it is non¬ 
existent yet there is an appearance of it, and the effort is made to 
make that appearance cease, then also the reply is that the appear¬ 
ance is also as false as itself. If it is admitted that though false it 
can yet injure one’s interest, then its falsehood would be only in 
name, for its effects are virtually admitted to be real. If Brahman 
in its limited or conditioned aspect be regarded as the support of 
avidyd, then since such a limitation must be through some other 
avidyd this would merely bring us into confusion. If it is held that 
avidyd has for its support an entity quite different from Brahman 
conditioned or unconditioned, then the view that Brahman is tne 
support of avidya, has to be given up, and there would be other dif¬ 
ficulties regarding the discovery of another support of this support. 
If it be said that like Brahman avidyd is its own support but Brah¬ 
man is not its own support, then the support of avidydvf(y\i\A have no 
other support. If it is said tliat the support can be explained on the 
basis of conditions, then also it would be difficult to imagine how a 
condition of the nature of a receptacle {ddhdrd-kdro-pddhi) can itself 
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be without any support. If further supports are conceived, then there 
would be a vicious infinite. Again, if it is held that what is false does 
not require any support, then it may be urged that according to the 
Sahkarites the support is regarded as the basis on which the illusion 
occurs, and even the jug is i-egarded as an illusion on the ground. 
Moreover, this false experience of avidya is not any of the illusory 
or limited perceptions, such as ego-experience or the experience of 
other mental states; for these are regarded as the effects of avidya. 
If they are not so, then they must be due to some other defects, and 
these to other ones, and so there v/ould be a vicious infinite. If it is 
held that avidya is nothing different from its experience, then since 
all experience is of the nature of Brahman, Brahman itself would be 
false. Again, if the avidya manifests itself as Brahman by hiding its 
(Brahman) nature, then all pure revelation being hidden and lost, 
avidya itself, which is manifested by it, w^oiild also be naturally lost. 
If it be manifested as Brahman and its own nature be hidden, then 
Brahman alone being manifested there would be no question of 
bondage. It is obvious that it cannot manifest itself both as avidya 
and as Brahman, for that would be self-contradictory, since know¬ 
ledge always dispels ignorance. If it is held that Just as a mirror 
reflects an image in which the character of the mirror and the real 
face is hidden, so avidyH may manifest itself and hide both itself 
and the Brahman. To this the reply is that in all cases of illusions of 
identity {tdddtmyd-dhydsa) the non-observation of the difference is 
the cause of the error. The cause of the illusion of the face and the 
mirror is the non-observation of the fact that the face is away from 
the mirror. But Brahman and avidya are neither located in a 
proximate space so that it is possible to compare their illusion of 
identity by the illustration of other illusions which depend upon 
such proximity. If it is said of avidyd^ not being a substance, that 
all criticism that applies to real and existent entities would be in¬ 
applicable to it, then such a doctrine would be almost like nihilism, 
for all criticisms against nihilism are accepted by nihilists as not 
invalidating their doctrine. 

Forty-second Objection. It is held by the Sankarites that avidya 
and mdya are two distinct conceptions. Mdyd is supposed to be 
that by which others are deluded, and avidya is supposed to be that 
which deludes one’s self. The word mdyd is used in various senses 
but none of these seems to satisfy the usage of the word in Sahkarite 
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manner. If it is supposed that the word mdya, of which Brahman is 
supposed to be the support, has this peculiarity that it manifests its 
various forms to others as well as deludes them, then it is hard to 
distinguish it from the conception of avidyd. If it is held that the 
word avtdyd is restricted to mean the agent that causes false per¬ 
ceptions as in the case of conch-shell-silver, then mdyd may also 
be called avidyd, for it also causes the false world-appearance to be 
perceived. There is no reason why the cause of the false perception 
of the conch-shell-silver should be called avtdyd and not those re¬ 
latively true cognitions which contradict such illusory perceptions. 
isvara also may be said to be suBering from avidya^ for since He is 
omniscient He has the knowledge of all individual selves of which 
falsehood is a constituent. If God has no knowledge of illusions, 
He would not be omniscient. It is wrong also to suppose that mdyd 
is that which manifests everything else except Brahman in its 
nature as false; for if the Brahman knows the world-appearance as 
false without being under an illusion, it would still be hard to re¬ 
pudiate the ignorance of Brahman. If Brahman knows all things 
as the illusions of others, then He must know the others and as such 
their constituent illusions, and this would mean that Brahman is 
itself subject to avtdyd. It is difficult also to conceive how one can 
have any cognition of falsehood without being under illusion, for 
falsehood is not mere non-existence but the appearance of an entity 
where it does not exist. If Brahman sees other people only under 
illusions, that does not mean that Brahman deludes others by His 
mdyd. There may be a magician who would try to show his magic 
by mere false tricks. If the Brahman tried to show His magic 
by mere false reflections, He would indeed be mad. It may be 
supposed that the difference between avtdyd and mdyd is that 
avidyd,, by producing illusory experiences, hurts the real interests 
of the perceiving selves, yet the Brahman Who perceives these 
illusory selves and their experiences does so through the agency of 
mdyd which does not injure His interest. To this the reply is that if 
mdyd does not injure anybody’s interest, it cannot be called a de¬ 
fect, It may be objected that defects have no connection with 
harmful or beneficial effects but they have a relation only to truth 
and error. Such a view cannot be accepted, for truth and error 
have a pragmatic value and all that is erroneous hurts one’s in¬ 
terests; if it were not so, nobody would be anxious to remove them. 
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If it is argued that may?l is not a defect of Brahman but a quality, 
then it may be said that if it were so then no one would be anxious 
to remove it. If, again, mdya v/ere a quality of Brahman and 
served the purpose of such a mighty person, how could the poor 
individual selves dare it? And if they could, they would be able 
to injure the practical interests of an Omnipotent Being, lor mdyd 
being a quality would certainly be of great use to Him. Mdyd can- 
not be destroyed by itself without any cause, for that would land 
us in the doctrine of momentariness. If the mdyd were eternal and 
real, that would be an admission of dualism. If mdyd be regarded 
as being included in Brahman, then Brahman, being only self- 
manifesting, and mdyd being included within it would not have the 
power of producing the world-delusions which it is supposed to 
produce. Again, mdyd being eternal cannot also be false. Again, if 
the manifestation of mdyd from Brahman be regarded as real, then 
the ignorance of Brahman becomes also real; if it is a false mani¬ 
festation from Brahman, then it would be meaningless to suppose 
that Brahman should be using the mdyd as an instrument of play. 
It is absurd to suppose that Brahman would be playing with false 
reflected images, like a child. Again, if the jivas and Brahman be 
identical, then it is unreasonable to suppose that the ignorance of 
the7tz;a^ would not imply the ignorance of Brahman. If, again, the 
fivas and the Brahman be really different, then how can there be 
any emancipation by the knowledge of their identity? So the con¬ 
ception of a mdyd and an avidyd different from it is wholly incom¬ 
prehensible. 

Forty-third Objection. It is held by the Sahkarites that a know¬ 
ledge of monistic identity produces emancipation. Now such a 
knowledge cannot be different from the Brahma-knowledge; for if 
it is a contentless entity, then it would be no knowledge, since the 
Sahkarites hold that knowledge can only be a mental state associ¬ 
ated with a content (yrtti-rupam hi jndnam savi^ayam eva tti 
bhavatdm apt siddhantah). It cannot also be identical with Brahma- 
knowledge, for if such a knowledge can produce emancipation the 
pure Brahma-knowledge would have done the same. It may be held 
that in the case of the illusion of conch-shell—silver, when there is 
a true shining regarding the nature of the “this*’ in its own cha¬ 
racter, then that is equivalent to the contradiction of the illusory 
appearance of silver, and the manifestation of identity showing the 
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real nature of Brahman may be regarded as contradictory to world- 
illusion. To this the reply is that there is no identity between the 
existence of the “this’’ as conch-shell and its appearance as silver. 
Thus, one knowledge may contradict the otlier, but in the case 
under review there is no new element in the notion of the identity 
which was not already present in the Brahma-knowledge itself. If 
the notion of identity be regarded as a. contentful knowledge, then 
it would be different from the Brahma-knowledge, and being itself 
false it could not remove the error. The case where a thing known 
is again recognized is also not a proper instance for supporting the 
gahkarite position, for here also the knowledge of recognition is not 
the same as the knowledge of original acquaintance, whereas the 
notion of identity is supposed to be the same as the Brahma- 
knowledge. Again, if it is supposed that a mental state of a par¬ 
ticular content removes the illusions and produces Brahma-know- 
ledge, then the illusions would be real entities since they were 
capable of being destroyed like other entities. 

If it is held that the notion of identity has a reference to 
Brahman as limited by avidya, then that will be Uke the manifesta- 
tion of the illusory world-creations through the safe^'-consciousness, 
and such a manifestation would not remove errors. 

Again, it may be asked whether the knowledge that produces 
the notion that all else excepting Brahman is false can itself be re¬ 
garded as constituting falsehood, for that would be self-contra¬ 
dictory. If the notion of the falsehood of the world-appearance be 
itself regarded as false, then the world would have to be regarded 
as real. If it is urged that as in the supposition of the death of a 
barren woman’s son both the barren woman s son and his death are 
false, so here also both the world and its falsehood may be equally 
false. But it may be replied that in the instance put forward the 
falsehood of the barren woman’s son and that of his death are not 
both false. Again, if the falsehood of the world-appearance were 

real, then that would imply dualism. 

Again, if inferences led to the contradiction of world-appear¬ 
ance, then there would be no reason to suppose that the contradic¬ 
tion of the world-appearance would be possible only through 
listening to the Vedantic texts of identity. If the contradiction of 
world-appearance is produced by Brahman itself, then Brahman 
being eternal there would be no world-illusion. Again, Brahman 
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has been regarded as helping the process of world-illusion in its 
own pure nature for otherwise there would have been np illusion 
at all It is a curious doctrine that though Brahman in its pure 
nature helps illusion, yet, in its impure nature, as the set'iptural 
texts or the knowledge arising out of them, it would remove'it. So 
in whichever way we may think of the possibility of a removal of 
ajMna we are brought into confusion. 

Forty-fourth Objection. The conception of the cessation of the 
avidya is also illegitimate. For the question that arises in this con¬ 
nection is whether the cessation of avidya is itself real or unreal. 
If it is unreal, then the hope that the avidya is rooted out with such 
a cessation is baffled, for the cessation itself is a manifestation of 
avidya. It cannot be said that the cessation of avidyH has as its 
ground a real entity, the mman, for then the atman will have to be 
admitted as suffering change. And if in any way the cessation of 
avidya is to be regarded as having a true cause as its support, then 
the cessation being real there would be dualism. If it is regarded 
as an illusion, and there is no defect behind it, then the assumption 
of avidya as a defect for explaining the world-illusion would be 
unnecessary. If it is without any further ground like avidya and 
Brahman, then there is no meaning in associating avidyS. with it. 
There is also no reason why, even after the cessation of avidya, it 
may not rise up again into appearance. If it is suggested that the 
function of the cessation of avidya is to show that everything else 
except Brahman is false and as soon as this function is fulfilled the 
cessation of avidyd also ceases to exist, then also another difficulty 
has to be faced. For if the cessation of avidyS itself ceases to exist, 
then that would mean that there is a cessation of cessation which 
means that avidyd is again rehabilitated. It may be urged that 
when a jug is produced it means the destruction of the negation- 
precedent-to-production {praga-hhava), and when this jug is again 
destroyed it does not mean that the negation-precedent again rises 
into being; so it may be in this case also. To this the reply is that 
the tw^o cases are different, for in the above case the negation of one 
negation is through a positive entity, whereas there is nothing to 
negate the cessation of avidyd\ so in this case the negation would he 
a logical negation leading to a position of the entity negated, the 
avidya. If it is said that there is the Brahman which negates the 
cessation of avidya, then the difficulty would be that Brahman, the 
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negation of both avidya and its cessation, being eternal, there ought 
to be no illusory world-creation at any time. 

If the cessation of avidya is not itself of illusory nature and if it 
is regarded as included in the being of Brahman, then Brahman 
being beginningless the avidya should be regarded as having always 
remained arrested. It cannot be said that the existence of Brahman 
is itself the cessation of ajMna, for then it would be impossible to 
connect the cessation of avidya with the realization of the nature of 
Brahman as cause and effect. 

If it is suggested that a mental state reflecting the nature of 
Brahman represents the cessation of ajndna of Brahman and that 
this mental state may be removed by other causes, then the reply 
is that this would mean that such a mental state is illusory; and this 
implies that the cessation of avidya is illusory. The criticism of such 
a view is given above. The cessation of avidya is not real, being out¬ 
side Brahman; neither real, something different from real, and 
unreal, for that could not lead to a real cessation. So ultimately it 
must be neither unreal nor something different from any of the 
above entities, for the cessation of positive and negative entities 
only are of the nature of real and unreal. Ajndna is something dif¬ 
ferent from real and unreal; its cessation is valid, being amenable 
to proofs. So the cessation has to be admitted as being something 
unique and different from all existent and non-existent entities. 
In reply it may be said that if the ajndna is admitted to be like-a- 
non-existent entity (asativa), then in both the two meanings of 
negation, that is, in the view that negation is but the other name of 
position and that negation is a separate category in itself, the ad¬ 
mission of avidyd would involve dualism. If it is regarded as some¬ 
thing chimerical, it could never show itself, and such a chimerical 
entity would have no opposition to the world-cycle. So the cessa¬ 
tion of avidya cannot lead to emancipation. Again, if the cessation 
of avidya is non-existent, that would imply the existence of avidyd. 
The cessation of avidyd is not like the destruction of a jug which 
has a real existence, so that though it may appear like a non-being, 
yet the jug may be regarded as a positive entity. The destruction of 
avidyd is not of that nature, for it has no definite form. If it is held 
that the cessation of avidyd is of the fifth type, that is, different from 
existent, non-exi.stent, existent-and-non-existent and different- 
from-existent-and-non-existent, then this is virtually the admission 
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of the madhyamika doctrine of indescribability of all phenomena, 
for it also describes the world“phenomena as being of the fifth 
type. There is also really no way in which such an absolutely unique . 
and indefinable category can be related to anything else, 

Farty-Jifth Objection. It is argued by the gankarites that the * 
scriptural texts cannot signify Brahman, which is devoid of all and 
every specific quality. To this Venka|a replies that Brahman is en¬ 
dowed with all specific qualities and, therefore, it is quite legitimate 
that texts should signify it. It is wrong also to suppose that 
Brahman, being self-luminous, cannot be manifested by words, for- 
it has been shown by the Ramanuja school that even the scRt 
luminous can be the object of further awareness. Brahman is also 
sometimes described by the Sankarites as the state of being quality- 
" ' less, but is itself a quality since it is used adjectively to Brahman, 

Moreover, if Brahman could not be signified by the scriptural 
texts, the texts themselves would be meaningless. It is wrong also 
to suppose that the scriptural words refer to Brahman only in a 
secondary manner, just as one may point to a tree-top in order to 
show that the moon is visible {sakhd-^candra-darsana ); for whatever 
be the method, Brahman is indicated by the texts. Even a state of 
non-conceptual meditation {asamprajndta-samddhi) is not absolutely 
unpredicable. In that state one cannot apply the concepts or words. 
If Brahman is absolutely without any character, it cannot be ad¬ 
mitted that it should be implied or signified in a remote manner 
(laksya) by the scriptures. The passages which say that Brahman is 
beyond word (yato vdco nivartante) indicate only thafthe qualities 
of Brahman are infinite. Thus, it is wholly unjustifiable on the part 
of the Sankarites to say that Brahman is not indicated by the texts. 

Forty-seventh Objection. It is maintained by the Sankarites that 
all determinate knowledge is false because it is determinate in its 
nature like the conch-shell-silver. If all that is determinate is false, 
then since all distinctions must involve determinateness they would 
all be false and thus ultimately we have monism. The futility of 
such a position is shown, by Venkata, who points out that such an 
inference involves determinate concepts in all its limbs, and would 
thus be absolutely unwarrantable according to the thesis itself. 
Moreover, if the determinate knowledge is false, the indeterminate 
would also be false for want of corroboration. It is wrong also to 
suppose that determinate perceptions are false for want of cor- 
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roborative evidence from other awarenesses; for an illusion may be 
further corroborated by other illusions and may yet be false, and 
the last corroborative knowledge would be false for want of further 
corroborations, which would lead to the falsehood of the whole set 
of corroborations which is dependent on it. It is also wrong to sup¬ 
pose that determinate conceptions do not stand the test of causal 
efficiency, for all our practical experiences depend on determinate 
notions. It cannot also be held that the conceptual cognitions in¬ 
volving unive^-sals are false, for they are neither contradicted nor 
found to be doubtful in any way. Thus, if all determinate cognitions 
are regarded as false, then that would lead us to nihilism and not to 
monism. Moreover, if the indeterminate nature of Brahman is to 
be inferred from the indeterminate nature of our perception of ex¬ 
ternal things, then on the analog)^ of the falsehood of the former the 
latter may also be false. 

Fifty-fifth Objection. The Sahkarites hold that all effects are 
false, for they seem to contradict themselves if an attempt is made 
to conceive the logical situation. Is the effect produced out of 
the cause related with it or unrelated? In the first alternative the 
cause and the effect, being but two relata connected together by 
relation, there is no reason why the effect should be produced by 
the cause and not the cause by the effect. If the cause produces the 
effect without being related to it, then anything might produce any¬ 
thing. Again, if the effect be different from the cause, things which 
are different from one another would be productive of one another. 
If they are identical, then one could not produce the other. If it is 
said that cause is that which invariably precedes and effect is that 
which invariably succeeds, then a thing ought to be existent before 
the negation-precedent-to-production. Again, if the effect be re¬ 
garded as having been produced from a material cause which has 
undergone transformation, then it may further be asked whether 
these transformations are produced from other transformations, 
and this would lead to a vicious infinite. If the effect be regarded 
as produced from a cause which has not undergone any transforma¬ 
tion, then it would abide the whole time in which the material cause 
remains. Moreover, an effect is like the illusory silver which is non¬ 
existent in the beginning and in the end. The production of an 
entity cannot be either from a positive entity or a negative entity; 
for an effect, say, the jug, cannot be produced from its cause, the 
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earth-matter, without producing some change in it, that is, without 
negating it in some way or the other. On the other hand, if the pro¬ 
duction is regarded as being from a negation, then it will itself be a 
negation. So in whichever way a causal relation may be viewed, it 
becomes fraught with contradictions. 

The reply of Venkata to this is that the objection as to whether 
the effect is related to the cause in its production or unrelated to it 
is overcome by the view that the effect is unrelated to the cause; but 
that need not imply that all that is unrelated to the cause should be 
the effect, for mere unrelatedness does not induce the production 
of the effect such that the very unrelatedness will connect anything 
with any other thing as effect. The special powers associated with 
causal entity are responsible for the production of the special 
effects, and these can be known by the ordinary methods of agree¬ 
ment and. difference. The relations of the causal elements among 
themselves are transferred to the effect. It is well known that causes 
produce effects of an entirely different nature, just as when a jug 
is produced by a stick and the potter’s wheel. Even the material 
cause is very different from the material cause as the effect. It is 
indeed admitted that the effect is produced from a modified 
{vikrta) cause, for any change in the cause, even the proximity of 
an accessory' condition, would be a modification. But if modifica¬ 
tion or mkara cannot be affirmed of the cause in the sense in which 
the effect is regarded as a modification, it may be said in that sense 
that the effect is produced from an unmodified cause. It would be 
wrong to suggest that any and every effect might spring from any 
and every unmodified cause, for an effect is produced from an un¬ 
modified cause under proper temporal conditions and the associa¬ 
tion of collocative agents. It is also wrong to suggest that in the 
supposition that an effect is analysable as a course of changes, 
the cause as the immediate antecedent would be undiscoverable; 
and the cause being undiscoverable the effect would also be in¬ 
explicable; for it is the effect which is recognized as perceived 
and this implies the existence of the cause without which it could 
not come into being. If it is urged that the effect is not perceived, 
or that it is contradicted, then the obvious reply is that both non- 
perception and contradiction are effects, and in den)ing effects 
through them the criticism becomes self-contradictory. 

When a material cause is changed into an effect, there are cer- 
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tain parts of it which remain unchanged, even when that effect is 
changed into other objects called effects, and there are some cha¬ 
racters which are formed only in certain effects. Thus, when gold 
is changed into a bangle and the bangle into a necklace, the per¬ 
sisting qualities of gold continue the same both in the bangte and 
in the necklace; but the special form of the bangle does not pass 
into that of the necklace. Again, the objection that if the effects 
were already existent in the cause, then there is no necessity of the 
causal operation as has elsewhere been repudiated, and it has also 
been pointed out that the assertion that all effects are false like 
conch-shell-silver is false, for these effects are not found to be 
contradicted like these illusory appearances. It is wrong also to 
suggest that because an effect does not exist in the beginning or in 
the end it also does not exist in the middle, for its existence in the 
middle is directly experienced. It may also be suggested on the 
other hand that because an effect exists in the middle it must also 
exist in the beginning and in the end. 

It is suggested by the Sahkarites that all notions of difference as 
effects are illusorily imposed upon one permanent entity which 
permeates through all so-called different entities, and that it is this 
permeating entity which is real. Against such a supposition the 
Sankarites may be asked to discover any entity that permeates both 
through Brahman and avidya. It would be wrong to suggest that 
Brahman is both in itself and in the avidya\ for Brahman cannot 
have any dual entity, and also cannot be illusorily imposed upon 
itself. 

The suggestion that since the unity of a flame is perceived to be 
false all perception is false is obviously wrong, for in the former 
case the illusion is due to the rapid coalescing of similar flames, but 
this does not apply to ail perception. 

In the sense of substance {dravyd) an effect exists in the cause, 
but in the sense of an effect-state the effect does not exist in the 
cause. The objections of the Sarnkhyists that if the effect-state did 
not exist in the cause it could not be produced and that similarly 
anything could be produced from anything are futile, for the effects 
are produced by specific powers which manifest themselves as 
effects in definite spatial and temporal conditions. 

A question is asked whether the effects are produced from a 
positive or a negative entity, that is, whether when the effects are 
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produced they are produced as states of a substance which persists 
through them or not. Venkata’s reply is that the substance per¬ 
sists; only states and conditions change when the effect is produced. 
For in the production of an effect there is change only in the causal 
state and not in the causal substance. There is thus an agreement* 
between the cause and the effect only so far as the substance is con¬ 
cerned and not with reference to their states; for it is by the nega¬ 
tion of the causal state that the effect-state arises. It is sometimes 
suggested that since an effect is neither permanently existing nor 
permanently non-existing it must be false. But this suggestion is 
obviously wrong, for the fact that an entity may be destroyed at a 
later moment does not mean that it was non-existent at the moment 
when it was perceived. Destruction means that an entity which was 
existent at a particular moment was non-existent at another. Con¬ 
tradiction means that a thing is non-existent even when it is per¬ 
ceived. Mere non-existence is not destruction, for the negation- 
precedent-to-production might also be called destruction since it is 
also non-existent. Non-existence at a later point of time also does 
not mean destruction, for then even chimerical entities might also 
be called destruction. The case of conch-shell-silver is not a case of 
destruction, for clearly that is a case of contradiction in experience. 
Thus, if the concepts of production, destruction and non-existence 
be analysed, then it will be found that the concept of effect can 
never be regarded as illusory. 

Fifty-seventh Objection. It is said that Brahman is of the nature 
of pure bliss {ananda ); but it may well be said that in whichever 
sense the word ananda may be used it will not be possible to affirm 
that Brahman is of the nature of pure bliss. For if dnanda means 
an entity the awareness of which induces an agreeable experience, 
then Brahman will be knowable. If it means merely an agreeable 
experience, then Brahman would not be pure indeterminate con¬ 
sciousness. If it means a mere agreeable attitude, then duality will 
be implied. If it means negation of pain, then Brahman would not 
be positive and it is well admitted on ail hands that Brahman is 
neutral. Moreover, according to the Sahkarites themselves the 
state of intuition of Brahman is regarded as a positive state like the 
state of dreamless sleep. Thus, in whichever way one may look at 
the problem the assertion that the indeterminate Brahihan is of the 
nature of pure bliss becomes wholly unwarrantable. 
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Fifty-eighth Ohjection. The eternity of Brahman cannot be 
maintained, if it is regarded as indeterminate. If eternity means 
existence in all times, then avidya also would be eternal; for it is 
also associated with all time, and time is itself regarded as its pro¬ 
duct. If it is urged that association with all time does not mean 
existence in all time, then it is wrong to regard existence in all time.s 
as a definition of eternity, for it will be enough to say that existence 
itself is eternal. The “inclusion of all time” as distinguished from 
mere existence shows the difference between existence and eternity. 
Eternity would thus mean existence in all time, which can be affirmed 
of amdya also. Eternity cannot also be defined as that which does 
not cease in time since such a definition would apply to time also 
which does not cease in time. It cannot also be said that eternity 
means that which is not contradicted in the beginning or in the end, 
for then the world-appearance also would be eternal. Again, it is 
difficult to understand how consciousness is regarded as eternal by 
the Sankarites, for if it is affirmed of ordinary consciousness, then 
that is directly against perceptual experience; and if it is affirmed 
of transcendental consciousness, then that is directly against ex¬ 
perience. Further, eternity cannot be regarded as the essence, for 
then it would be identical with self-luminosity, and its predication, 
such as Brahman is eternal, would be unnecessary. If it is regarded 
as a knowable quality, then if such a quality existed in conscious¬ 
ness, consciousness would become knowable. If it did not exist in 
consciousness, then its knowledge would not imply the eternity of 
consciousness, It cannot also be said that whatever is not produced 
is eternal, for then negation-precedent-to-production would be 
eternal. If it is said that any positive entity which is not produced 
is eternal, then avidya would also be eternal. Thus, in whichever 
way one may try to prove the eternity of the indeterminable pure 
consciousness one fails. 

Sixty-first Objection. It is often asserted by the Saiikarites that 
there is a unity of the self. If by self here they mean the “ego,” 
then clearly all the egos cannot be regarded as identical, for it is 
well known that the experiences of other people are never identified 
by us as ours. Nor can it be said that there is unity of consciousness 
of us all, for then each of us would know the minds of others. It is 
not maintainable that our underlying being is the same, for that 
would not mean the identity of our selves. One may think of 
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universal existence, but that would not mean the identity of the 
existents. Again, the identity of the selves cannot be regarded as real 
since the selves {jwas) themselves are regarded as unreal. If the 
identity of the selves be regarded as false, then there is no reason 
why such a doctrine should be propounded. In any case, when one 
has to deal with our experiential life, one has to admit the diversity 
of selves and there is no other proof by which their idenuty may be 
established. Thus it would be wrong to think, as the Sahkarites do, 
that there is one self. 

Meghanadari. 

Meghanadari, son of Atreyanatha suri, seems to be one of the 
earliest members of the Ramanuja school. He wrote at least two 
books, NaycL-prakasikd and Naya-dyu-maniy both of which are still 
in manuscript and only the latter has been available to the present 
writer. Most of the important contributions of Meghanadari on the 
subject of the Ramanuja theory of the pramanas have already been 
discussed in some detail in connection with the treatment of that 
subject under Vehkatanatha. Only a few of his views on other 
topics of Ramanuja philosophy will therefore be given here. 

Svata.h-‘pfdMd,nyci“Vd.d(i. Venkata, in his TuttvcL-mukta-kaldpu 
and Sarvartha-siddhiy says that all knowledge manifests the objects 
as they are. Even errors are true at least so far as they point to the 
object of the error. The erroneousness or error is due to the ex¬ 
istence of certain vitiating conditions^. When there is knowledge 
that there is a jug, the existence of the object is the validity {pram- 
any a) of it and this is made known by the very knowledge that the 
jug exists^. Even where there is the knowledge of silver in a conch- 
shell, there is the knowledge of the existence of the objective silver 
implied in that very knowledge, and thus even in erroneous know¬ 
ledge there is the self-validity so far as it carries with it the existence 
of the object of perception^. 

Meghanadari however, who in all probability preceded Venkata, 
gives a somewhat different account of the doctrine of svatah- 

^ jUdn&h&Tp, yathd~vasthiid~rtha-prak 5 iakatvam sdmdnyam eva hhrdntasyd’pi 
jndnasya dharminy abhrdntatvdt ato vahnyd-der ddhakatvavqj^ jiidndndni prdm- 
d^yam svabhdvikam eva upddher maifi-mantravad dofo-pddhi-vasdd apramdifatvarn 
bltramdmk, Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 554. 

® ghato'stl' ti jndnam utpadyate tatra visayd-stitvam eva prSmdifyatn tat tu 
tenaiva fHdnena pratlyate atafi svatah-prdmdvyam. Ibid. 

® See Ibid. 
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prUmanya. He says that validity (prdmanya) proceeds from the ap¬ 
prehension of cognition (prdm 5 nyamjfldna-sattd-prattti-karan 5 deva)^ 
for the validity must have a cause and no other cause is traceable^. 

The Naiyayikas, arguing against the svatah-prdmdnya doctrine 
of the Mimairisakas, are supposed to say that the self-validity can¬ 
not be regarded as being produced in every case of knowledge, for 
the Mlmarpvsakas hold that the Vedas are eternal and thus their self¬ 
validity cannot be regarded as being produced. Self-validity cannot 
be regarded as produced in some cases only, for if that were the case 
the thesis that all cognitions are self-valid cannot stand. Therefore 
the proper view is that only that knowledge is self-valid which is 
uncontradicted in experience (abddhita-tyamhSra-hetutvam eva 
jMnasyaprdnidnyavif. Self-validity cannot be regarded as a special 
potency, for such a potency is non-sensible and has therefore to be 
known by inference or some other means; neither can it be regarded 
as being one {svarupa) with the sense-organs by which knowledge 
is acquired, for the existence of such sense-organs is itself inferred 
from mere knowledge and not from what is only true knowledge. 

Arguing against the Sahkarites, the NaiySyikas are supposed to 
say that in their view knowledge being self-luminous, there would 
be no way of determining validity either from uncontradicted ex¬ 
perience or by any other means; and since, according to them, 
everything is false, the distinction of validity and invalidity also 
ought to have no place in their system, for if such distinctions are 
admitted it would land them in dualism. To this MeghanSdari says 
that if seif-validity is not admitted, then the whole idea of validity 
has to be given up; for if validity is said to be produced from a 
knowledge of the proper conditions of knowledge or the absence of 
defects, such a knowledge has to be regarded as self-valid, for it 
would have to depend on some other knowledge and that again on 
some other knowledge, which would mean a vicious infinite. So 
knowledge is to be regarded as self-valid by nature and its in¬ 
validity occurs only when the defects and vitiating contributions of 
the causes of knowledge are known by some other means. But the 
method of establishing self-validity according to the followers of 
Kumarila is liable to criticism, for according to that system the 
existence of knowledge is only inferred from the fact of the re¬ 
velation of the objects, and that implication cannot also further 
^ Naya-dyu~ma%ii, p. ai (MS.), • Ibid. p. 22. 
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lead to the self-validity of knowledge. The theory of self-validity 
that it is caused by the same constituents which produce the know¬ 
ledge is also inadmissible, for the senses have also to be regarded 
as the cause of knowledge and these may he defective. Again, 
it is held that knowledge which corresponds with the object 
(tathS-bhuta) is valid and that w^hich does not correspond with the 
object is invalid and that such validity and invalidity are therefore 
directly manifested by the knowledge itself. Meghanadari replies 
that if such correspondence be a quality of the object, then that does 
aot establish the validity of knowledge; if it. is a quality of know¬ 
ledge, then memory has also to be regarded as self-valid, for there 
is correspondence in it also. Again, the question arises whether the 
self-validity is merely produced or also known. In the former case 
the self-manifestation of self-validity has to be given up, and in the 
latter case the Kumarila view is indefensible for by it knowledge 
being itself an implication from the revelation of objects its self- 
validity cannot obviously be self-manifested. 

Meghanadari, therefore, contends that an intuition {anuhhuti) 
carries with it its own validity; in revealing the knowledge it also 
carries with it the conviction of its own validity. The invalidity, on 
the other hand, is suggested by other sources. This intuition is in 
itself different from memory^. The whole emphasis of this conten¬ 
tion is on his view that each cognition of an object carries with it its 
cognizability as true, and since this is manifested along with the 
cognition, all cognitions are self-valid in this sense. Such a self¬ 
validity is therefore not produced since it is practically identical 
with the knowledge itself. Meghanadari points out that this view 
is in apparent contradiction with RSm^nuja’s own definition of 
svatah-pramanya as that which is produced by the cause of know¬ 
ledge; but Ramanuja’s statement in this connection has to be in¬ 
terpreted differently, for the knowledge of God and the emancipated 
beings being eternal and unproduced any view which defines self¬ 
validity as a production from the same source from which know¬ 
ledge is produced would be inapplicable to them 

7 'ime. Time according to Meghanadari is not to be regarded as 
a separate entity. He takes great pains to show that Ramanuja has 

^ vS pramHi^yam astu; tac ca jMnd-vdntara-jatih; sd ca smrti- 

jfldna-jdtitah prthaktayd lokatap, eva siddhd; anubkilteb svasattayd eva sphUrteti. 
Naya-dyu-mapi, p. 31. 

* Ibid, p. 38. 
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himself discarded the view that time is a separate entity in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma^^sutra^ the Vedanta-dipa and the Veddnta-sara. 
The notion of time originates from the relative position of the sun 
in the zodiac with reference to earth. It is the varying earth-space 
that appears as time, being conditioned by the relative positions of 
the Sun^. This view is entirely different from that of Venkata which 
will be described later on. 


Karma and its fruits. According to Meghanadari deeds produce 
their fruits through the satisfaction and dissatisfaction of God. 
Though ordinarily deeds are regarded as virtuous or vicious, yet 
strictly speaking virtue and vice should be regarded as the fruits of 
actions and these fruits afe nothing but the satisfaction and dis¬ 
satisfaction of God. The performance of good deeds in the past 
determines the performance of similar deeds in the future by pro- 
ducing helpful tendencies, capacities and circumstances in his 
favour, and the performance of bad deeds forces a man to take a 
vicious line of action in the future. At the time of dissolution also 
there is no separate dharma and adharniat but God’s satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction produced by the individual’s deeds determine 
the nature and extent of his sufferings and enjoyment as well as his 
tendencies towards virtue or vice at the time of the next creation. 
The fruits of actions are experienced in the Heaven and Hell and 
also in the mundane life, but not while the individual is passing 
from Heaven or Hell to earth, for at that time there is no experience 
of pleasure or pain, it being merely a state of transition. Again, 
except in the case of those sacrifices which are performed for in- 
Juring or molesting other fellow beings, there is no sin in the killing 
of animals in sacrifices which are performed for the attainment of 
Heaven or such other pleasurable purposes 


Vatsya Varada. 

Regarding the doctrine of Vedic injunction that one should 
study the Vedas, Vatsya Varada in his Prameya-mdld holds the 
view, in contradistinction to the i^ahara BhU^ya, that Vedic in¬ 
junction is satisfied only in the actual reading of the Vedic texts and 
that the Vedic injunction does not imply an inquiry into the mean- 

siiryn~di~sambandha-viieso-pSdhital} prthwyd^didesdndm eva kdla-samiHS, 
Jyoya-dyu-ma^i, p. i6S. 

^ Ibid. pp. 243-246. 
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ing of those texts. Such an inquiry proceeds from the normal in¬ 
quisitive spirit and the desire to know the various applications in 
the practical performances of sacrifices, These do not form a part 
of the Vedic injunction (vidhi). 

Vatsya Varada holds that the study of the Vedic injunction and 
the inquiry relating to Brahman form the parts of one unified scrip¬ 
ture, i.e. the latter follows or is a continuation of the former; and 
he mentions BodhSyana in his support. 

Sankara had thought that the study of the Mimairisa was in¬ 
tended for a class of people but not necessarily for those who would 
inquire into the nature of Brahman. The Purva-mimamsa and the 
Uttara-mImSmsa were intended for different purposes and were 
written by different authors. These should not therefore be re¬ 
garded as integrally related as two parts of a unified work. To this 
Vatsya Varada, following Bod hay ana, takes exception, for he thinks 
that though the Purva-mimams 5 and Uttara-mimamsa are written 
by different authors yet the two together uphold one common view 
and the two may be regarded as two chapters of one whole book. 

Vatsya Varada also, in referring to Sankara’s view that the 
Purva-mimamsa assumes the existence of a real world, whereas the 
purport of the BT(ihftt£i’"SUtT(2 is to deny it and therefore the two can¬ 
not be regarded as having the same end in view, challenges it by 
affirming the reality of the world. Sankara’s argument, that all 
which is cognizable is false, would imply that even the self is false; 
for many Upani§ads speak of the perceptibility of the self. His de¬ 
claration of the falsity of the world would also imply that the false¬ 
hood itself is false, for it is a part of the world. Such an argument 
ought to be acceptable to Sankara, for he himself utilized it in re¬ 
futing the nihilists. 

Regarding the denial of the category of difference by the 
Sankarites Vatsya Varada says that the opponent cannot by any 
means deny that difference is perceived, for all his arguments are 
based on the assumption of the existence of difference. If there 
were no difference, there would be no party and no view to be 
refuted. If it is admitted that the category of difference is per¬ 
ceived, then the opponent has also to admit that such a perception 
must have its own peculiar and proper cause. The real point in the 
conception of difference is that it constitutes its other as a part of 
itself. An object in its own nature has twofold characteristics, the 
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characteristic of its universal similarity with other things of its class 
and the characteristic in which it differs from others. In its second 
characteristic it holds its others in itself. When it is said that a thing 
is different it does not mean that the difference is identical with the 
thing or but another name for the thing, but what is meant is that 
a thing known as different has an outside reference to other entities. 
This outside reference to other entities, when conceived along with 
the object, produces the perception of difference, 

ITie conception of diflFerence involves the conception of nega¬ 
tion as involved in the notion of otherness. If this negation is dif¬ 
ferent in nature from the object-.which is conceived as “different” 
or as the “■gther*® o( other objects, then since this ntotion cannot, 
be djre’etl;5rkfiown by "toerception “ di^erence ” also cannot be kdb’vya 
directly by f)erceptiont?'^he Viuspa~dvaita theolry adn\i*tathat “.^dif¬ 
ference” can be directly perceived, fri order to*prove this pdir^ 
■vatsya Varada gives *a special interpretation iof • “hegJitionl’, 
{abhmjay. He holds’that the notion of negation*of an antity iijk 
another entity is du^e to the lat^er’^beingiipndovwicl with a speciM’ 
character as’ involving^ a:, reference to the forn\er. The notidn of 
negatioh thus proceeds from a'special fqodified character of an Ob-r 
jectHn vvhich the negation is affirmed. Theiie are^many SankariteV 
who regard.negation as positive, but in their case it held to be a 
special ‘category by itself which is perceived' in the locus t>f the 
negation by the special pramana of non-perception. Though posi¬ 
tive its notion is not produced according to them by the special 
modified nature of the object perceived in which the negation is 
affirmed. But Vatsya Varada holds that the notion of negation is 
due to the perception of a special modified nature of the entity in 
which the negation is affirmed^. The negation revealed to us in one 
object as the otherness of another object means that the latter is in¬ 
cluded in a special character of the former which makes the reference 
as the othernes.s possible. 

Vatsya Varada also emphasizes the view that the tests referring 
to Brahman as satyuy jitana, ananta, etc.., indicate the fact of the 
possession of these qualities by God and that the monistic interpre¬ 
tation that these together refer to one identical being, the Brahman, 
is false. He also describes the infinite and unlimited nature of 

-,i ^ ^^^^Jy^Si-huddhau vastu-visesa-dhlr et>o'pem nSstV ti vyavahara-hetuh. 

Varada, Prameya-mdld, p. 35 (MS.). 
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Brahman and explains the exact sense in which the world and the 
individuals may be regarded as the body of God and that the in¬ 
dividuals exist for God who is their final end. He also deals in this 
work with certain topics regarding the external rituals, such as 
shaving of the head, wearing the holy thread, etc., by ascetics. 

Varada, in his Tattva-saray collects some of the specially inter¬ 
esting points of the Bhasya of RSniflnuja and interprets them in 
prose and verse. Some of these points are as follows: (i) The view 
that the existence of God cannot be logically proved, but can be 
accepted only from scriptural testimony, (ii) The special inter¬ 
pretation of some of the important IJpanisadic texts such as the 
Kapyasa text, (iii) The results of the discussions of the important 
adhikaranas of V'edanta according to Ramanuja, (iv) 'The doctrine 
that negation.is only a kind of position, (v) The interpretation of 
the apparent dualistic and monistic texts, (vi) The discussion re¬ 
garding the reality of the world, etc. 

This Tattva-sara provoked a further commentary on it called 
Ratna-‘Sdrint by Vlra-r2ighava-dasa, a son of Badhula Narasirnha 
Guru, disciple of BadhQla Varada Guru, son of Badhula Vehka- 
^acarya. Some of Vatsya Varada’s other works are: Sard-rtha- 
catusfayay Arddhand-samgrahay Tattva-nirnaya, Prapanna-pdrijdtay 
Yati-Mga-samarthana and Purum-mnnaya^. 


RamanujacSrya II alias Vadi-Hamsa-Navamvuda. 

Ramanujacarya II, the son of Padmanabharya, belonged to 
the Atri lineage. He was the maternal uncle of Vehkatanatha, the 
famous writer of the RamSmija school. He wrote the Nydya-kulisa 
which has often been referred to in Venkata’s Sarvdrtha-siddhi. 
He also wrote another work called Moksa-siddhi. Some of his in¬ 
terpretations of Ramanuja’s ideas have already been referred to in 
dealing with the RSmanuja theory of knowledge as explained by 
Venkata. Other contributions by him are mentioned in brief 
below. 

Negation, Negation as a separate category is denied by Rama¬ 
nujacarya II. He thinks that negation of an entity means only an¬ 
other entity different from it. The negation of a jug thus means the 

^ In his Tattva-nir^aya he tries to prove that all the important Sniti texts 
prove that Narayapa is the highest God. He refers in this work to hi.s Puruia- 
nirifaya where, he says, he has discussed the subject in more detail. 
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existence of some other entity different from it. The real notion of 
negation is thus only “difference.” A negation is described as that 
which is antagonistic to a positive entity and there is thus no way in 
which a negation can be conceived by itself without reference to a 
positive entity. But a positive entity never stands in need of its 
specification through a reference to negation^. It is also well known 
that the negation of a negation is nothing else than the existence of 
positive entity. The existence of negation cannot be known either 
by perception, inference, or by implication. Venkata, in further ex¬ 
plaining this idea, says that the idea of absence in negation is de¬ 
rived from the association of the object of negation with a different 
kind of temporal or spatial character^. Thus, when it is said that 
there is no jug here, it merely means that the jug exists in another 
place. It is argued that negation cannot be regarded as the existence 
of positive entity, and it may be asked if negation cannot be 
regarded as negation, how can negation of negation be regarded 
as the existence of positive entity. Just as those who admit negation 
regard negation and existence of positive entity as mutually denying 
each other, so the Ramanujas also regard the existence of positive 
entities and negations as denying each other in their different 
spatial and temporal characters. Thus it is not necessary to admit 
negation as a separate category. When an existing entity is said to 
be destroyed, what happens is that there is a change of state. 
Negation-precedent-to-production (prSga-bhdva) and the negation 
of destruction do not mean anything more than two positive states 
succeeding each other, and there may be an infinite series of such 
states. If this view is not admitted, and if the negation of destruc¬ 
tion and the negation-precedent-to-production 

(prag-ahhdva) be regarded as .separate categories of negation, then 
the destruction of negation-precedent-to-production and negation- 
precedent-to-production of destruction will depend upon an in¬ 
finite series of negations which would lead to a vicious infinite. It is 
the succession of a new state that is regarded as the destruction of 
the old state, the former being a different state from the latter. It is 
sometimes held that negation is mere vacuity and has no reference to 
the existence of positive, entity. If that were so, then on the one hand 

^ atha'hhdvasya tad^rUparp. yad-bhdva-pratipak^atd naVvam adyd'py asau 
yasmdd bhdvo-ttlrnena sddhitalt. Nydya-ktdi^a. MS. 

J tat-tat-pratiyogi-bhdva-sphurapa^sahakrto desa-kdld-di-bheda eva svabhdvdt 
na^-prayogam api sahate. Sarvdrtha~siddhi, p. 714. 
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negation would be causeless and on the other it could not be the 
cause of anything; and so negations would thus be both beginning¬ 
less and eternal. In that case the whole world would be within the 
grasp of negation and everything in the world would be non-existing. 
Thus it is unnecessary to adnoit negation as a separate category. The 
difference of one positive entity from another is regarded as negation. 

Another problem that arises in this connection is that if nega¬ 
tion is not admitted as a separate category how can negative causes 
be admitted. It is well known that when certain collocations of 
causes can produce an effect they can do so only when there are no 
negative causes to counteract their productive capacity. This 
capacity {sakti) is admitted in the RSmanuja school as the colloca¬ 
tion of accessories which helps a cause to produce the effect 
{karanasya kdryo-payog! sahaMri-kalapah saktir ity ucyatey . I'o 
this Raminujacarya’s reply is that the absence of counteracting 
agents is not regarded as a separate cause, but the presence of die. 
counteracting agents along with the other accessory collocations is 
regarded as making those accessoiy collocations unfit {or producing 
the effect. Thus th«re are two sets of collocations wTere the effect 
is or is not produced, and it is the difference of two collocations that 
accounts for the production of the effect in one'case and its non- 
production in another; but this does not imply that absence or 
negation . of the obstructive factors should be regai;ded as'con¬ 
tributing to the causation. In one case there was the capacity for 
production and in another case there was no such capacity 2. 
Capacity {sakti) is not regarded by Ramanujacarya as a separate 
non-sensible {atindriya) entity, but as an abstract specification of 
that which produces any effect {sakti-gata-jaty-anabhyupagame tad- 
abhdvM saktasya*iva jatih kdrya-niydmikd na tu sakti-jdtir itiy. 

Jdti {universal). Ramanujacarya does not admit znyjati or uni¬ 
versal in the sense of any abstract generality of individuals. Accord- 

^ Sarvartha-suidhi, p. 685. 

® siddha-vastii-virodhl ghdtakab sddkya-vastu-virodhJ praUhmdhakahi, kat- 
hatfi yadi karye tad-viruddhatvam iti cen na; itthayn kSryam kdrapa-pau^kalye 
bhavoti, tad^-apauskalye na bhavatt, apauskalyam ca kvacit kataiianatn anyatama- 
vaikalyat kvacit sakti-vaikalydt iti bhidyate, yadyapi iaktir na k&raifam tathd'pi 
saktasym'va kdrartatvdt viie^atia-bhave'pi vm^ta-bhava-nySyena kdrapa-hhdvah. 
tad-ubhaya-kdravena prdg-ahhdva-sthitl-karanat kdrya-virodhVti pratihandhako 
hhavati; tatra yathd kararta-vaikalya-drHa'-riipena kurvato'hkdvok kdratjiatfi na 
sydt; tathd sahti~vighnitah yo ht ndtna pratthandhokah kdraifatfi kincid vindsya 
kdryatfi pratibadhndti na tasyd'hhdvah kdraifam iti siddham. Nydya-kuHsa. MS. 

• Ibid. 
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ing to him any unified assemblage of parts similar to such other 
assemblages of parts {susadria-samsthana) is called a universal^. 

Venkata, a follower of R§manujacarya, defines jd,ti as mere 
similarity {sausddriya). Criticizing the NaiySyika theory oijdti he 
says that if that which manifests universals is itself manifested 
through universals, then these universals should have to be mani¬ 
fested by others which have to be manifested by further universals 
and this would lead to a vicious infinite. If to avoid such a vicious 
infinite it is held that the second grade parts that manifest a jdti 
(universal) do not require a further/a/f for their manifestation, then 
it is better to say that it is the similar individuals that represent the 
notion oi jdti and that it is not necessary to admit any separate 
category 2i^ jdti. It is clear that the notion of universals proceeds 
from qualities or characters in which certain individuals agree, and 
if that is so it should be enough to explain the notion of universals. 
It is these characters, the similarity of which with the similar cha¬ 
racters of other individuals is remembered, that produce the 
notion of universals When some parts or qualities are perceived 
in some things they of themselves naturally remind us of other 
similar parts in other things and it is this fact, that the two mutually 
stand, one beside the other, in the mind, which is called similarity^. 
It is inexplicable why certain qualities or characters remind us of 
others and it can only be said that they do so naturally; and it is this 
fact that they stand beside each other in the mind which constitutes 
their similarity as well as their universal. There is no other separate 
category which may either be called similarity {sddrsya) or uni¬ 
versal. There is not, however, much difference between Rama- 
nujacarya’s definition of universals and Venkata’s definition of it, 
for though the former defines it as any assemblages that are similar 
and the latter as similarity, yet the very conception of similarity of 
Venkata involves within it the assemblage of parts as its con¬ 
stituent; for the notion of similarity according to Venkata is not 

^ NySya-kuiUa. MS. 

* kecid dhl-sarristhdna-bheddh. kvacana Miaht mithas sadrsyarupd bhdnti yair 
bhavadjyatjt sdmdnyam abhwyajyaie ta eva sau$&drsya-vyavahdra-vt$aya-bhiltdh 
sdmdnya-zyavahdram nirvahantu; tasmdt te^dip. sarve§dm anyonya-sdpekfai~ka- 
smrti-visayataydiat-tad-ekdvamarsas tat-tajjdtlyatvd-vamariah. Sarv&rtha-siddhi, 
p. 704. 

® yady apy ekaikastham sSsnd-di-dharma-svariipam tathd'pi tan-nirupadhi- 
niyataih svahhdvato niyataih tats tais sdsnd-dihhir artya-ni^fhais sa-pratidvaud~ 
vtkam sydt; idant eva anvonya-sa-pratidvandvika-rttpatp sddpiya-sabda~vdcyam 
abhidhlyate. Ibid. 
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anything abstract, but it meanj^ the concrete assemblages of parts 
that stand beside one another'in memory. Veiikata, however, 
points out that the notion of “universal” does not necessarily mean 
that it can be with'regard td. assemblages of parts only, for in case 
of those paftless entities, such as qualities, there cannot be any 
assemblage of parts, .yet the notion of universals is still quite ap¬ 
plicable. It is for this reason that Venkata makes “ similarity ” only 
as the condition of “universals” and does not include assemblages 
of parts {samsihanti) as is done by Ramanujacarya, 

Svatah-pramanya {self-validity). It is sometimes argued that 
as in all things so in the determination of validitj’’ and invalidity the 
application of the methods of agreement and difference is to be 
regarded as the decisive test. The presence of qualities that con¬ 
tribute to validity and the absence of defects that make any per¬ 
ception invalid is to be regarded as deciding the validity or in¬ 
validity of any perception. To this Ramanujacarya says that the 
ascertainment' of qualities that contribute to validity cannot be 
determined without an assurance that there are no defects, and the 
absence of defects cannot also be known without the knowledge of 
the presence of qualities that contribute towards validity; and so, 
since they mutually depend upon each other, their independent de¬ 
termination is impossible. Thus the suggestion is that there i.s 
neither the determination of validity nor invalidity, but there is 
doubt. To this the reply is that unless something is known there 
cannot be any doubt. So there is a middle stage before the de¬ 
termination of validity or invalidity. Before it is known that the 
knowledge corresponds with the object or does not do so, there 
must be the manifestation of the object {artha-prakasa) w'hich, so 
far as it itself is concerned, is self-valid and does not depend for its 
validity upon the application of any other method; for it is the basis of 
all future determinations of its nature as true or false. So this part of 
knowledge—the basic part—the manifestation of objects—is self- 
valid. It is wrong to say that this knowledge is in itself characterless 
{nihsvahhdva)., for it is of the nature of the manifestation of an ob¬ 
jective entity like the determination of tree-ness before its specific 
nature as a mango or a pine tree^. The knowledge of the contri- 

^ yathd-rtha-paricchedah prdmdifyam ayathd-rtha-paricchedafi aprdmdnyarfi 
kathatn tad-ubhaya~paritydge artha-pariccheda-siddhili iti cen na, apartlydjyatvd- 
bhyupagam&t. tayo}i sadhdra^am eva hy artha-parirchedairt brUmah Hrpsapd- 
paldsd-difu iva vjrksatvam, Nydya-kulisa. MS. 
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butoiy qualities is not the cause of validity, but when validity is 
determined they may be regarded as having contributed to the 
validity. The self-validity is of the knowledge [jnana) and not of its 
correspondence (tathdtva). If the correspondence were also di¬ 
rectly revealed, then there can never be any doubt regarding such 
correspondence. When the followers of Kumarila say that know¬ 
ledge is self-valid, they cannot mean that knowledge itself imparts 
the fact that there has been a true correspondence, for they do not 
admit that knowledge is self-revealing. They have therefore ad¬ 
mitted that there are some other means by which the notion of such 
validity is imparted. The validity of those will again have to depend 
upon the validity of other imparting agents, and there will thus be 
a vicious infinite. For the determination of validity one is bound to 
depend on the ascertainment by corroboration and causal efficiency. 
If validity thus depends upon the ascertainment of contributory 
qualities, then there is no self-validity. The Vedas also cannot be 
self-valid in this view. If there are no defects in them because they 
have not proceeded from any erring mortals, then they have no 
contributory qualities also because they have not proceeded (ac¬ 
cording to the MimSiiisa view) from any trustworthy person. So 
there may legitimately be a douln regarding their validity. The truth 
of any correspondence depends upon something other than the 
knowledge itself, e.g. the falsehood of any mis-correspondence. If 
it depended merely on the cause of the knowledge, then even a false 
knowledge would be right. For establishing the validity of the 
Vedas, therefore, it has to be admitted that they have been uttered 
by an absolutely trustworthy person. Knowledge does not mani¬ 
fest merely objectivity but a particular thing or entity and it is valid 
so far as that particular thing has been manifested in knowledge^. 
The validity of knowledge thus refers to the thing in its general 
character as the manifestation of a particular thing and not re¬ 
garding its specific details in character^. Such a validity, however, 
refers only to the form of the knowledge itself and not to objective 
corroboration®. Whatever may be doubtful in it is to be ascertained 
by contributory qualities, corroboration and the like, and when the 

* yacl dhi jitane vidyate tad eva tasya lak^atj^atn ucitaip. vastu-^prakdsatvam eva 
jndne vidyate iia tu vi^aya-prakdiatvatji yato 7 jijfidne samutpanne vi^ayo^ yam iti 
nd* bhdti kintu ghato' yam iti, Nydya-kulisa, MS. 

^ jndndndjfi sdmdnya^rupani eva prdmdnyam na vaiie^ikam rUpam, Ibid, 

® tasmdd bodhdHmakatvena prdptd buddheh pramdnatd. Ibid, 
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chances of error are eliminated by other sources the original validity 
stands uncontradicted. 

Saprakasatva {self-luminosity). R 5 mariuj 5 carya first states the 
Naiyayika objection against self-luminosity. The Naiyayikas are 
supposed to argue that things are existent but they become know- 
able only under certain conditions and this shows that existence 
(sattd) is different from cognition or its self-illumination (prakasa). 
Arguing from the same position it may be said that knowledge as an 
existent entity is different from its illumination as such^. If know¬ 
ledge itself were self-revealing, then it would not depend upon any 
conditioning of it by its contiguity or rektioning with objects and 
as such any individual cognition would mean universal cognition. 
If, on the other hand, knowledge requires a further conditioning 
through its rektioning with objects, then knowledge would not be 
self-revealing. Further, knowledge being partless, there cannot be 
any such conception that one part of it reveals the other. In the case 
of partless entities it is not possible to conceive that knowledge 
should be self-revealing, for it cannot be both an agent and an ob¬ 
ject at the same time. Again, if knowledge were self-revealing, then 
the difference between consciousness and its re-perception through 
introspection cannot be accounted for. Further, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the difference between one cognition and another depends 
upon the difference of its objective content. Apart from this there is no 
difference between one cognition and another. If the objective con¬ 
tent was not a constituent of knowledge, then there would be no 
difference between the illumination of knowledge as such and the 
illumination of an object. If knowledge were by itself self-illuminat- 
ing, then there would be no place for objects outside it and this would 
bring us to absolute idealism. So the solution may be either on the 
Mim 3 rnsS lines that knowledge produces such a character in the 
objective entity that by that cognized character of objects cognition 
may be inferred, or it may be on NyHyS lines that knowledge mani¬ 
fests the objects. Thus it has to be admitted that there must be some 
kind of cognitive relation between the object and its knowledge, and 
it would be the specific nature of these relations that would de¬ 
termine the cognitive character in each case. Now it may again be 
asked whether this cognitive relation is only object-pointing or 

^ sarvasya hi svatak sva-gocara-jndn^-dhlnafi prakdsah satftviddm api tathaVva 
ab^iyupagMitum ucita^. Nydya-kulisa. MS. 
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whether it is object-knowledge-pointing. In the former case the 
object alone would be manifested and in the latter case knowledge 
would be its own object, which is again absurd. If knowledge 
manifested the object without any specific relation, then any know¬ 
ledge might manifest any object or all objects. Knowledge implies 
a cognitive operation and if such an operation is not admitted 
knowledge cannot be manifested, for the very objectivity of know¬ 
ledge implies such an operation. Hence the conclusion is that as 
knowledge manifests other objects so it is also manifested by a 
further cognition of re-perception. When one says “ I perceive it,” 
it is not a case of mere knowledge-manifestation but a re-perception 
of having perceived that particular object. So knowledge is mani¬ 
fested by a further re-perception and not by itself. To this Rama- 
nujacarya raises an objection: it may be asked whether this re¬ 
perception of knowledge takes place in spite of the absence of any 
desire to re-perceive on the part of the knower or as the result of 
any such desire. In the former case, since the re-perception takes 
place automatically, there will be an infinite series of such automatic 
re-perceptions. In the latter case, i.e. when the re-perception takes 
place in consequence of a desire to do so, then such a desire must 
be produced out of previous knowledge and that would again pre¬ 
suppose another desire, and that another knowledge, and there 
would thus be a vicious infinite. To this the Naiydyika reply is that 
the general re-perception takes place without any desire, but the 
specific re-perception occurs as a result of a desire to that effect. 
This ordinary re-perception of a general nature follows as a natural 
course, for all mundane people have always some knowledge or 
other throughout the course of their experience. It is only when 
there is a desire to know some specific details that there is a specific 
mental intuition (mdnasa-pratyaksa) to that effect. 

To this Ramanujacarya’s reply is that in the case of an ordinary 
existent thing there is a difference between its existence as such and 
its manifestation of knowledge, for it always depends upon specific 
relations between itself and knowledge; but in the case of a self- 
luminous entity Avhere no such relations are needed there is no 
difference between its existence and its manifestation. The fire 
illuminates other objects but it does not need any other assistance to 
manifest itself. It is this that is meant by self-luminosity. Just as 
no entity depends upon any other entity of its own class for its 
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manifestation, so knowledge also does not need assistance from 
knowledge for its manifestation. The relations that are needed for 
the manifestation of other objects are not needed for the manifesta¬ 
tion of knowledge itselP. Knowledge thus being self-luminous 
helps our behaviour directly but does not depend upon anything 
else for lending such assistance. It is against all experience that 
knowledge for its manifestation requires some other knowledge, 
and if it has no support in our experience there is no justification 
for making such an extraordinary theory that any knowledge for its 
manifestation should require the operation of another knowledge. 
That only can be called an object of knowledge which though 
existent remains unmanifested. But it cannot be said that there 
was knowledge , which was not known, for a cognition would not 
last like other objective entities awaiting the time when it might be 
manifested. In the case of a past knowledge which is merely in¬ 
ferred now, there is no notion of that knowledge, so one can always 
draw a distinction between the known and the unknown. If only 
the object were illuminated and not the knowledge of it, no one 
would fail for a moment to perceive that. If knowledge were merely 
inferred from its effect, everyone would have so experienced it, but 
no one has a moment’s hesitation in discriminating between what 
is known and unknown. It is again wrong to say that knowledge 
arises only after inquiry, for in the present knowledge whatever is 
sought to be known is known directly, and in the past knowledge 
also there is no such inference that there was knowledge because 
it is remembered, but the past knowledge directly appears as 
memory; for if that is called an inference, then even re-perception 
may be regarded as an inference from memory. 

Again, a thing that exists without being an object of knowledge 
at the same time is liable to erroneous manifestation on account of 
the presence of defects in the collocation conditioning the know¬ 
ledge, but knowledge itself is never liable to error, and conse¬ 
quently it has no existence apart from being known. Just as there 
cannot be any doubt whether a pleasure or a pain is experienced, 
80 there cannot be any doubt about knowledge, and this shows that 
whenever there is knowledge it is self-manifested. When one knows 
an object one is also sure about one’s knowledge of it. Again, it is 

1 jHanam ananya-dhlna-prakasam artha-prakSsakatvSt dipavat. Nyaya- 
kulisa, MS, 
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wrong to suppose that if knowledge is self-manifested then there 
would be no difference between itself and its objective content, for 
the difference is obvious; knowledge in itself is formless, while the 
object supplies the content. T wo entities which appear in the same 
manifestation, such as quality and substance, things and their 
number, are not on that account identical. It cannot also be said 
that knowledge and its object are identical because they are simul¬ 
taneously manifested, for the very fact that they are simultaneously 
manifested shows that they are two different things. Knowledge 
and the object shine forth in the same manifestation and it 
is impossible to determine which of them shines before or 
after. 

I he self also is to be regarded as being of the nature of know¬ 
ledge from the testimony of the scriptures. Self being of the nature 
of knowledge is also self-luminous, and it is not therefore 
to be supposed that it is cognized by mental intuition (manasa- 
pratyak^a). 


Ramanujadasa alias Mahacarya. 

RamanujadSsa, called also Mahacarya, was the pupil of 
BadhQla Srlnivasac§rya. He is not, however, to be confused with 
Rarnanujacarya II, the son of Padmanabharya and the maternal 
uncle of Vedanta-desika—who was also known as VSdi-harnsa- 
navambuda. He wrote at least three books: Sad-vidyU-vijaya, 
Advatta-zdjaya, and Parikara-vijaya. 

In his Sad-vidya-vijaya, in refuting the Sahkarite doctrine that 
the existence of positive nescience {bhdva-rupd-jflana) can be known 
by the m^ormtpramanas of perception, inference and implication, 
he vSays^that intuitive experience of ignorance, such as “I am ig¬ 
norant, cannot be regarded as an experience of nescience as such 
in its entirety {krtsna-jnana-pratitis tdvad asiddhd)^ for it can never 
refer to all objects as negativing all knowledge. A perceptual 

is not admitted by the { 5 ahkarites to 
refer to entities past and gone. Even when a man intuits that he is 
Ignorant, there is at that stage an illumination of his own ego and 
t e fact of his being ignorant, and it cannot be said that in such an 
experience the nescience in its entirety has been illuminated, for 
t e ego is also illuminated at the time. If nescience in its entirety 
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is not illuminated, then the nescience is only illuminated with re¬ 
ference to particular objects, and if that is so the assumption of a 
positive nescience is useless. Again, if nescience or want of know¬ 
ledge refers to a particular object, then there is a knowledge of that 
object implied in it; and therefore nescience as such is not ex¬ 
perienced and a supposition of a positive nescience is no better than 
the ordinarily accepted view that in such cases there is only a nega¬ 
tion of the knowledge of an object except in deep dreamless sleep. 
In all other stages all experiences of ignorance refer to the negation 
of knowledge of particular objects. All cases of ignorance mean that 
their objects are known only in a general manner, but not in their 
specific details. Again, it cannot be said that nescience is regarded 
as positive merely to denote that it is of the nature of a stuff that is 
opposed to knowledge in genernlQflofta-safnanyiZ-^vtro^M), for in such 
experiences as “ I am ignorant” there is the knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject to which the ignorance belongs and also some general content 
regarding which there is the ignorance. Further, since the ne¬ 
science has the pure consciousness as its support and since the 
mind (antahkarana) is not regarded as its support, how can the ex¬ 
perience “i am ignorant” be said to refer to the experience of this 
stuff? If it be held that since the mind is an illusory construction 
on the pure consciousness which is the support of the nescience 
(ajnana), the latter may appear as a mental function, for both the ego 
and the nescience, being illusory impositions on the pure conscious¬ 
ness, may shine forth from the same identical basis of conscious¬ 
ness. The reply is that such an explanation is obviously wrong, for 
if both the ego-consciousness and the ajfiana shone forth from the 
same basic consciousness, the latter could not appear as the pre¬ 
dicate of the former. If the one pure consciousness manifests both 
the ego and the ajnSna, they would not appear as different and 
arranged in a definite subject-predicate order. Again, if it is held 
that the ajnana shines only as a predicative to the ego because they 
are based on pure consciousness, then how can such an ajnana refer 
to the objective things (which are independent impositions on pure 
consciousness) in such experiences as ” I do not know a jug ? ” If it 
is said that since there is the one identical consciousness on which 
the objective entities, the ajnana and the ego-entity, are all imposed, 
and the ajnana is always in relation with the objective entities, then 
it may be said that even when a jug is known, the ajnana, being in 
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relation with other entities (such as cloth) and through them with 
the pure consciousness underlying them, is also in relation with the 
pure consciousness on which the jug is a construction. As such it 
would also be in relation with the jug, with the result that there 
would be the experience that the jug is not known. It may be 
argued that the very fact of the positive perception of the jug may 
be an obstacle to the association of ajMna with it. To this the reply 
is that just as when one says “I do not know this tree” there is 
knowledge regarding the “ this ” and ignorance regarding the nature 
of the tiee, so here also there may be a partial knowledge and ig¬ 
norance in different aspects of the same jug. In cases of doubt one 
nas to admit knowledge and ignorance subsisting in the same 
entity, and this is true in all cases of inquiry where a thing may be 
known in a general way and yet remain unknown so far as its 
specific details are concerned. 

Again, it is wrongly contended by the gahkarites that during 
deep dreamless sleep there is a direct intuition of ajndna; for if 
ajUdna were then known in its own nature as such, a man cb,uld not ■ 
wake up and renjember that he knew nothing. He should then 
have'reme>iibered that he had a direct intuition of ajMna. If during 
deep dreamless sleep the pure consciousness illuminat^ ajMnai it 
must have also'‘illuihinated all'known and unknown things in tlie 
world, which is absurd, for then.these would have 6een remembered 
during the waking period. It cannot be said that during, deep 
dreamless sleep only ajMna is manifested and nothing else, for 
according to the testimony of waking consciousness time is'also 
perceived during dreamless sleep which accounts for the memory of 
the waking stage “so long I did not knoiy anything.” Further, if it 
,is held that whatever ig iljuminated by pure ^^foi-consciousness 
(i.e. Without passing through the vrtti stage)' then th^ ajnana also 
would not be remembered. If it is held that the objects of ajMna 
only are not illuminated by the consciousness but only the 
ajMna^ then that could not account for the memory in the waking 
stage “I did not know anything,” where “anything” definitely re¬ 
fers to some object of ajMna. Moreover, if the above supposition 
were correct, then the pure bliss could not be illuminated during 
dreamless sleep and remembered later in the waking stage. If in 
reply to this it were contended that certain specific characters were 
remembered during the waking period in addition to the ajMna 
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because they were represented through the modes of avidya^ the 
reply is that instead of assuming that there were specific modes of 
avidyd one might as well admit them to be due to mental modes or 
states, and the experience of ajiidna might well be accounted for as 
being the experience of absence of knowledge., Since absence of 
knowledge is acceptable to all, there is no justification for admitting 
a new entity such as a positive ajUana. 

Again, in the case of loss of memory of a perceived object, a 
person might say that he did not know the object, but that does not 
prove that w'hile he knew the object he had an intuition of the 
ajnana of that object. After an illusory perception of conch-shell- 
silver one says “ I did not know silver so long”; and how is this to 
be explained? Moreover, when one sees an object at the present 
moment, one may say “T did not know this object so long.” How 
is this to be explained? The obvious reply is that in all such cases 
we infer only that there was an absence of knowledge of those 
entities. In the instance under discussion also we may hold the 
same view and say that we infer that during dreamless sleep we had 
no knowledge. But we cannot say that we then intuited direcdy a 
positive ajnana. The Sankarites say that the existence of ajiidna as 
a positive stuff can be proved by inference also, for according to 
them just as light manifests things by removing the positive stuff 
of darkness, so knowledge also manifests things by removing the 
ajnana stuff that was hiding them, in refuting this, MahScarya 
enters into a long discourse of formal and scholastic criticism of the 
ioankarite mode of syllogism which cannot appropriately be treated 
here. The main point that is worthy of our notice here and which 
has a philosophical significance is the view of the Ramanuja school 
that the illumination of things by knowledge does not presuppose 
that some positive stuff of ajiidna must have been removed. The 
Sankarites object that unless ajiidna is admitted as a separate stuff, 
hiding the pure bliss of the self, it is difficult to explain emancipa¬ 
tion. To this Mahacarya’s reply is that emancipation can well be 
explained as cessation of bondage. People are as anxious to gain 
positive pleasure as to remove negative pain. It is wrong to suppose 
that unless the bondage were false it could not be removed, for it is 
well known that the effects of poison can be removed by the medita¬ 
tion of the mythical bird Garuda. So worldly bondage can also be 
removed by the meditation of God, though it be real. Meditation 
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as knowledge can rwnove not only ignorance but also'the real fact 
of bondage. Emancipation* may' thus, be regarded as the eternal 
manifestation of bliss and it is riot indispensably necessary that all 
manifestation of bliss or happiness must be associated with a body 
like other ordinary bodily pleasure^. ' 

The Sarikarites say that since the unchangeable self cannot be 
the material cause of the world phenomena nor anything else, it 
comes by implication that there must be an ajndna stuff which is 
tile material cause of the world, for it is only such a material cause 
that can explain the ajndna characteristics of the world-phenomena. 
Brahman has often been designated as the material cause of the 
world, and this is true only so far as it is the basic cause {adhuthdna- 
kdrana), the pure being that underlies all phenomena. The ajndna 
is the changing material cause (parindmi-kdrana)^ and as such the 
world participates in the nature of ajndna in its characters. 

To this Mah§carya’s reply is that even though the world- 
creation may be stipposed to be false, that does not necessarily im¬ 
ply the assumption of a positive ajMna. Thus the illusory silver is 
produced without any cause, or the self may be regarded as the 
material cause of the world-creation, which though partless may 
appear as the world through error. It cannot be said that a false 
effect must have a false entity as its cause, for no such generaliza¬ 
tion can be made. The presence of the common characteristic of 
falsehood cannot determine the supposition that a false entity must 
necessarily be the cause of a false effect, for there must be other 
common characteristics in other respects too and there is certainly 
no absolute similarity of characteristics between the cause and the 
effect'^. IVloreover, an effect does not necessarily possess the same 
identity of existence as its changing material cause; it is therefore 
not impossible for the Brahman to be the material cause of the world, 
though its purity may not be found in the world. If the Brahman 
is regar^led as the parindmi-kdrana of the world, it cannot of course 
have the same identical existence as the world, but If an entity can 
shoV itself in another form we may call it a parindmi-kdrana^ and 
it is not necessary for it to have the same existence as that effect. ' 
I bus, destmction and the cessatign of amdya are both regardc;d as 

* Sad-vidy&‘vijaya, pp. 39-75 (MSS,). ' 

namt up&ddno-pddeyayoh salak^anya-niyama-dariandd eva tat-siddhir iti tgt 
sarvathd sdlakjai^yasya mTd~ghatayoh apy adariandt yat kincit sarUpyasya suktt- 
tajatd~ddv api paddrthatvd-dind satvdt. Ibid. p. 77. 
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effects and yet they have not the same existence as their causes h 
It cannot therefore be argued that if Brahman be regarded as the 
parindmi-Mrana of the world, the world would thereby be as real 
as Brahman. Again, the non-appearance of the Brahma-character 
of the world may well be explained as being due to the influence of 
karma. Even for explaining the non-appearance of the Brahma- 
character of the world the assumption of an ajndna is not necessary. 
It is also not necessary to define emancipation as the cessation of 
ajndna f for that stage, being itself a state of bliss, can thereby be 
regarded as an object of our efforts, and the supposition of avidya 
and its cessation is wholly groundless. 

Mahacarya also made a vigorous effort to show by textual con¬ 
tents that the existence of avtdyd as a positive ignorance is not 

admitted in the Vedic scriptures. 

In the second chapter MahacSrya attempts to show that there 
is no necessity to admit an ajfidna as an independent hiding stuff. 
The Sahkarites argue that though the self is experienced in the 
notion of our ego, yet the self is not expressed in our ego-experience 
as identical with Brahman as the fullness of bliss, and for this it is 
necessary to admit that there is an ajndna stuff which hides the pure 
character of Brahman. To this Mahacarya’s reply is that since 
ajndna is regarded as beginningless its hiding capacity will also be 
eternal and no emancipation is possible; and if Brahman could be 
hidden, it will cease to have its own nature as self-luminous and 
will be ignorant. Moreover, the experience is of the form “I am 
ignorant” and as such the ajndna seems to have reference only to 
the ego. If it is held that the existence of the veil is admitted only 
to explain the limited appearance of Brahman through mind 
{antakkarana), then it may well be pointed out that the limited ap¬ 
pearance of Brahman as ego may well be explained through the 
limitation of the antahkarana through which it manifests itself, and 
for that it is not necessary to admit a separate veil of ajndna. 

Again it may be asked whether the veiling is identical with 
ajndna or different from it. In the former case it would ever remain 

» yad uktani brahmanalu paripdmitaya upaddnatve pamclmasya purt^Omi- 
samdna-sait&katva-niyamena kdryasyd’pi satyatva-prasaflga iti. tatra kirp part- 
^ama-sabdena karya-mStram vivakfitam, uta rupd-ntard-pattih; dkvamsasya 
avidyd-nivTtteka pariijdmi-samdna-sattakatvd-hhdv&t na hi tad-rape^a parindmt 
kincid asti. na dvitlyani rUpd-ntard-patteh pariifdmi-matra-sdpek^atvdt gauravena 
sva-samdna~sattdka-pari^dmy~apek?d-bkdvdt. Sad-vidyd-vijaya, p. 77. 
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immanifested, and the manifestation of the world-appearance 
would be impossible. If the veiling is something different from 
apdna, then since that something is not in any way related with 
pure consciousness its operation would not explain the world- 
illusion. If this veiling is supposed to render the ajMna in¬ 
definable, then it may be asked if this veiling is something different 
from ajMna or identical with it; in the latter case it would not de¬ 
pend on it and in the former case it is meaningless to regard ajMna 
as antagonistic to Brahman. Thus, since the limitations through 
which the Brahman manifests itself are sufficient to explain the 
limited appearance of Brahman as world-objects, it is unnecessary 
to admit a separate ajMna. 

Again, if ajMna can veil the pure sa^w-consciousness, then the 
whole world would be blind and there would be no knowledge at 
all. If the f^Aw-consciousness cannot be veiled, then the Brahman 
also cannot be veiled. Further, if Brahman is always self-luminous, 
then it can never be hidden by ajMna. If it is said that the self¬ 
luminosity of Brahman means that it cannot be the object of cog¬ 
nition (a-vedyatva) or of immediacy {aparokfo), then it is un¬ 
necessary to indulge in the conception of veiling, for the non- 
cognizability is neither of the two. Again, the Sankarites hold that the 
ajMna hides the bliss part of Brahman but not the part of its con¬ 
sciousness. This is obviously impossible, for they hold that bliss 
and pure consciousness are identical; and if that were so, how can 
the bliss part be covered without covering also the part of con¬ 
sciousness, and how can one identical partless being, the Brahman, 
be divided into two parts of which one is covered while the other is 
not? Again, if the self is admitted to be of the nature of pure bliss, 
and if our love of pleasure is explained as being due to the illusory 
construction of the ego on this self, then since all things of the 
world are but illusory impositions on the self, all things in the world 
would be dear to us and even pain would be pleasurable. 

In the third chapter Mahacarya refutes the Sankarite theory of 
the support of ajMna. It is held by some exponents of the Sankara 
school that the constituents of the objects are supported in 

the pure consciousness underlying these objects. Though there are 
the modifications of these ajMna entities, yet they may have rela¬ 
tion with our ego-consciousness, for both the ego and the objects 
are but the states of a gvound~ajMna. To this Mahacarya says that 
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if all objects of the world have separate and different ajUdna 
materials as their causes, then it is wrong to suppose that the illusory 
silver is produced by the ajndna of the conch-shell. It would be 
much better to say that the ajndna of the subject (pramdtd) as it 
comes out with the antahkarana has produced the illusory silver. 
Again, if the ajMna of the conch-shell is regarded as beginningless, 
it is meaningless to regard it as being a modification of a ground- 
ajndna, and if it is not regarded as a mode its perception cannot be 
explained. 

There are again others who hold that the ajMna constituting an 
external oV>ject in some sense subsists in the subject as well and 
thus there may be a connection between the subject and the object. 
To this MahScarya says that such a view is impossible, for the con¬ 
sciousness underlying the object is different from that underlying the 
subject; and if it is held that pure consciousness is ultimately one, 
then all objects ought to be illuminated just as much as any par¬ 
ticular object is illuminated at the time of any particular cognition. 
Again, if the consciousness underlying the objects and the subject 
is without any distinction, why should a man know himself to be 
ignorant when he says “I am ignorant”? There is no reason why 
this feeling of ignorance should be felt in the subject and not in the 
object when the consciousness underlying them are one and the 
same. Moreover, in that case where one person knows an object, 
there would be a knowledge of that object with all persons. 

There are again others who say that the ajndna constituent of 
the conch-shell has the consciousness underlying the ego-ex¬ 
perience as its support and the consciousness underlying the conch- 
shell as its object. To this Mahacarya says that the ajndna supported 
by the consciousness underlying the ego-experience cannot undergo 
transformation, and, if this is so, it carmotexplain the diverse objects. 

There are others again who think that when a man says that he 
does not know the conch-shell his ignorance refers to the root- 
ajndna\ for though the ajMna refers to the pure consciousness, that 
being identical with the pure consciousness underlying the conch- 
shell, the ajMna also refers to the conch-shell and may be so ap¬ 
prehended. One has also to admit that the illusory silver is also 
made up of the stuff of ajMna, for since the illusory silver appears 
in perception, it must hav'e some stuff as its material cause. 

To this Mahacarya’s reply is that if the apperception of self- 
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ignorance has a reference to the rool-ajnana, there is no justification 
for admitting separate ajnanas constituting the stuff of the objects. 
It cannot be suggested that the existence of such ajnana may be 
proved by the fact that each perception implies the cessation of a 
particular ajMna, for the disappearance of such an ajnana is only a 
matter of inference, and it may as well be assumed that it does not 
mean anything more than that a particular cognition follows only 
the absence of that particular knowledge. A negation-precedent- 
to-a-production is always destroyed by the production of a par¬ 
ticular entity. When one says “I did not know the jug long, but 
I know it now,” the cessation of the absence of knowledge or the 
ajMna has a direct and immediate reference to the subject, the 
knower. But the removal of the ajUana hiding the objects is only 
a matter of inference from the fact of cognition, and it can never be 
immediate or intuitive. Again, if the root-ajndna is supposed to 
veil the pure consciousness as underlying the objects, it is un¬ 
necessary to suppose the existence of separate ajnanas hiding the 
objects. If it is supposed that the pure consciousness underlying 
the objects, being identical with Brahman, which is referred to by 
the root-ajndna^ may appear in consciousness as being limited 
under the object-appearance, it may be asked how on account of the 
association of the root-ajndna the object may appear to be unknown 
even when it is known. Again, the root-ignorance implied in such 
an experience as do not know” cannot belong to the mind 
iantahkarana), for it is a material object and it cannot belong to the 
self-shining pure consciousness. Being what it is, it cannot be 
ignorant about itself. 

Further, it may well be said that though the self is manifested in 
self-consciousness yet it often appears as associated with the body, 
and though objects may generally be known as “knowable” yet 
their specific nature may not be known and it is this that often leads 
to doubt; all these are inexplicable except on the assumption of 
ignorance. They may all be admitted, but even then the assumption 
that ajMna acts as a veiling agent is wholly unwarrantable. Un¬ 
certainty {anavadhdrana) and veiling (dvarana) are not one and the 
same thing. In the appearance of water in a mirage there may be 
doubt due to uncertainty, and it cannot be denied that there is all 
the appearance of water which could not have been if the so-called 
ajMna had veiled it. Nor can it be said that the uncertainty 
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is due to the veiling, for it may well be urged that since veiling 
cannot manifest itself either as being or as self-luminous, it is itself 
a mere consequence or result of the factor of uncertainty. If it is 
urged that the factor of indefiniteness or uncertainty itself con¬ 
stitutes the nature of veiling (anavadhdranatvam eva dvaranam)^ 
then it may be said that the fact that the individual ego is not felt 
to be identical is regarded as being due to the veiling operation; but 
that does not mean that there is any uncertainty in our experience 
as the limited individual. If there were any such uncertainty, then 
ego-experience would not have stood as an indubitable fact. Again, 
if ajndna be itself of the nature of uncertainty, then there is no 
meaning in ascribing a separate veiling character to it. If it is held 
that ajndna is supported only by pure consciousness, then there 
would be no reason why the individual selves should pass through 
the cycles of birth and rebirth, for such ajndna would have no 
association with the individual selves. If it is urged that the same 
consciousness manifests itself through the individual self, then it 
may also be urged that since the consciousness underlies both the 
individuals and God, God may equally well be supposed to undergo 
the cycle of birth and rebirth h 

It is sometimes said that it is the mind (antahkarana) which ex¬ 
periences pleasure and pain and it is this that constitutes bondage. 
The mind itself being an illusory construction on the pure con¬ 
sciousness, the characters of the mind are felt to belong to the con¬ 
sciousness. T’o this Mahacarya’s reply is that if the bondage be- 
longed to the mind, then the pure consciousness cannot be sup¬ 
posed to suffer bondage. For if the suffering of bondage is due to the 
false notion of the identification of the pure consciousness with the 
mind, the bondage is not due to mind but to that false notion. In a 
similarmanner Mahacarya enters into a criticism of many alternative 
interpretations that are offered by various writers of the Sankara 
school in support of the existence of ajndna and such of its relations 
as may explain the world creation, and finally tries to establish his view 
that in whichever way the relation of ajfldna may be conceived it is 
fraught with diverse kinds of contradictions which baffle explanation. 

Again, in the fourth chapter Mahacarya contends that the 


‘ ajUdnasya caitanya-mdtra-srayatve jive ianisdra-hetuta na sydt vaiyadhi- 
karaitydc caitanyasyaVva jlve-ia-vibhdgdtsdmdnddhikaranye ikiarasyd’pi scoftsdro' 
prasangatt. Sad~vidyd~vijaya, p, 107 (MS.). 
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avidyS cannot be regarded as ultimately real {pdramdrthikt) for then 
there would be no monism. It cannot be regarded as the stuff of all 
thatis cognized in practical experience (vyavaharikl), for then it could 
not be called the stuff of illusory experiences. It is sometimes 
urged that even from false things, such as a false fear; there may be 
real illness or even death, and so even from ignorance there can be 
real knowledge. Mahacarya points out that this analogy is false, for 
even in the above instances it is knowledge that produces the said 
results. If avidyd is false, then all its material transformations must 
also be false, for the effect is always identical with the cause. It is^ 
urged that since the world-objects are false their knowledge niust 
also be false; then the Brahman, which is the knowledge whiph is 
itself a product of avidyd, is also false. 

Further, if ajndna be regarded as one, then with the knowledge 
of conch-shell all ajndna should cease; for without the cessation of 
ajndna the conch-shell could not have been known. It cannot be 
said that with the knowledge of the conch-shell only the veil hiding 
it has been removed and that the ajndna did not cease, for experience 
testifies to the disappearance of ajddna and not that of the veil. I'hus 
one is forced to admit the existence of many ajndnas. For if it is 
held that knowledge removes only the veil, then even the last 
emancipating knowledge would also remove only a particular veil 
and that would not result in the destruction of the ultimate ajHdna. 
Again, ajndna is defined as that which is destroyed by knowledge 
{jndna). If that is so, it is obviously wrong to define knowledge as 
being itself a product of ajndna. The effect cannot destroy the 
causal entity. Again, if at the time of emancipation of a man the 
ajndna is supposed to be destroyed, such an ajndna if it is one only 
would be wholly destroyed and there would be no other ajndna left 
which could bind the other unemancipated individuals. It is sup¬ 
posed that ajndna must be false, for it is destroyed by knowledge, 
but at the same time it is admitted that the ajdana is destroyed by 
the true scriptures {sruti), and when a thing is destroyed by another 
real and true entity the former cannot be regarded as false. 

Again, avidyd is sometimes defined as something the cessation 
of which can be produced by knowledge (Jndnajanya). Now Brah¬ 
man is itself the cessation of avidyd, but it is not produced by know¬ 
ledge. If knowledge is regarded as a means to the cessation of 
knowledge (jndnasddhyatvat), then it does not necessarily mean that 
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it has produced the cessation {na ca sva-janyatvam eva sva-sS- 
dhyat-vam). If the two concepts are regarded as identical, then the 
relationing of avidya to which avidya may be regarded as a means 
would also have to be admitted as being produced by avidydy which 
is reasoning in a circle^. Arguing on the same analogy, one might as 
well say that the cessation of the relationing with avidya depends on 
the cessation of avidya, but in that case since the cessation of avidya 
itself means a relationing with avidya it becomes a tautology only. 

Again, in order to differentiate any ordinary erroneous view, 
which is removed by right knowledge from avidya, it has been de¬ 
fined as being beginningless yet destructible by knowledge. Now, 
it may be asked, what is the nature of this knowledge which destroys 
avidydd Does it mean pure consciousness or only mental states? 
If it is pure consciousness, then it cannot destroy the root-im¬ 
pressions {samskdra)\ for it is only the mental states {vrtti) which 
can destroy the mental root-impressions, and if avidya is a begin¬ 
ningless samskdra it cannot be removed by knowledge as pure con¬ 
sciousness and thus the assumption of its being beginningless serves 
no useful purpose. The second supposition, that knowledge which 
destroys avidya is only a mental state, cannot also be correct, for it 
is held that knowledge as mental state can remove only the veil of 
ajndna but not the ajndna itself. If it is ssid that the mental state 
removes both the veil and the ajndna, then the definition of ajnd7ta 
as that which can be removed by knowledge becomes too wide, as 
it would also signify the veil (dvarana) which is not intended to be 
covered within the definition of ajMna. Again, if ajndnas are re¬ 
garded as many, then such cognitive states can remove only the 
ajUdnas veiling the ordinary objects, and cannot therefore be ap¬ 
plied to one undifferentiated ajndna-whole which can be removed 
only by the intuition of the partless real, for this knowledge would 
not be a mental state which is always limited^. Here also the 
ajndna must be supposed to be hiding the nature of Brahman, and 
the cessation of the ajndna is directly consequent upon the cessation 
of the veil. So, firstly, the direct cause of the cessation of the 
ajndna is not knowledge but the removal of the veil; secondly, it is 
the removal of the veil that is caused by the knowledge, and so it is 
this that ought to be called ajndna according to the definition, for 
the veil is both beginningless and destructible by knowledge. 

^ Sad-vidyS~vijaya, p. ii6. * Ibid. 
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Mahacarya enters into a series of further criticisms of the definition 
of avidya which are more or less of a scholastic nature and may 
therefore be omitted here. 

In the fifth chapter Mahacarya disputes the possibility that the 
avidya is illuminated or manifested. If avidya was self-manifesting, 
then it would be real and spiritual like the Brahman. If the mani¬ 
festation of Brahman were the manifestation of the manifestation 
of the avidya^ then the former being eternal the manifestation of 
the avidya would also be eternal; yet avidya is always regarded as 
existing only so long as it shines, and therefore as false {mithyd- 
rthasyapratibhdsa-samdna-kdlinatva-niyamdt). If the manifestation 
(prakdsa) of avidyd be regarded as its non-distingiiishingness 
(ahheda) with the manifestation of Brahman, then so long as the 
manifestation of Brahman remains, the avidya would also remain 
and hence avidya itself would be eternal. Again, if it is urged that, 
when th.Q avidyd ceases, itsnon-distinguishingness with the Brahma- 
manifestation would also cease, and hence Brahman would be 
eternal and avidya would be destructible, a further difficulty may 
be pointed out to this contention, namely, that if the avidya be in¬ 
distinguishable from the Brahma-manifestation, then either the 
latter would be false or the former real. It would be absurd to sug¬ 
gest in reply that, though different, they have an identical being 
{hhinnatvesatyabhinnas-attdkatvam). The criticisms suggested here¬ 
in will apply to the doctrine if the illumination of avidyd be ex¬ 
plained as the manifestation of Brahman, as limited by avidyd 
{avidyd-vacchinnam hrahma-svarupam avidyd-prakdsah) or as con¬ 
ditioned by it or reflected through it. 

in the next chapter Mahacarya tries to show the incompatibility 
of the conception that avidyd may be brought to an end. He says 
that pure consciousness cannot be supposed to destroy avidyd. Then 
avidyd can never exist, for the pure consciousness is eternally ex¬ 
isting and as such by itself destroys avidyd and no other effort is 
necessary. If pure consciousness cannot destroy avidyd, it cannot 
do so when reflected through a mental state {vrtti-prativimbitam), 
for it is not more than the unlimited consciousness {caitanydd 
adhika-visayatvd-bhdve tadvad eva nivarttakatvd-sambhavdt). If the 
pure consciousness reflected through a vrtti cannot remove avidyd, 
then it cannot do so when limited by a vrtti or conditioned by it. 
The vrtti itself also cannot remove it, for it is itself material. If it 
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is held that the knowledge which contradicts the; illusory 'notion 
brought about by the ajndna destroys it and not the intuition of the 
reality, then if that contradiction is something identical with pure 
consciousness, it is the pure consciousness which is to be supposed 
as destroying the ajndna; the objections against such a view have 
already been dealt with.. If knowledge and ajndna are different, then 
it is wrong to suppose that knowledge destroys ajndna ; for knowledge 
is the contradiction that'us supposed to’destroy avidyd and by 
supposition avidyd is not knowledge. Moreover, since that il¬ 
lumination which destroys ajndna cannot be supposed to have 
a further veil which is removed by it, it cannot rightly be called 
knowledge; for knowledge according to the supposition of the 
Sahkarites operates by removing a veil. Further, this knowledge 
is supposed to be opposed to all things in the world, and if that is 
so how can it be said that by this knowledge only the ajndna is 
destroyed? Again, if it is supposed that illusion consists in 
identifying everything with Brahman and knowledge is supposed to 
remove this false identification, then since knowledge is supposed 
to operate by removing a veil, it has to be supposed that ajndna was 
veiling the false identification, and if that were so there could have 
been no knowledge in our world-experience. 

Again, the cessation of avidyd is also incomprehensible in itself, 
for it cannot be different from the nature of Brahman; if it were 
there would be duality and emancipation w'ouid be impossible. 
If it were one with the Brahman, then being so it would exist 
always and there would be no scope for making any effort about it. 
It cannot also be said that avidyd and Brahman mutually negate 
each other; for avidyd has Brahman for its support and as such is 
not antagonistic to it. 

Prapatti Doctrine as expounded in Srivacana-bhusana 
of Lokacarya and Saumya Jamatr Muni’s Com¬ 
mentary on it. 

According to the ^rivacana-hhusana the mercy of God remains 
always as submerged in His justice, but yet it always exists and its 
apprehension by us is obstructed by certain conditions. It is not 
produced by our efforts, for then God would not always be merciful 
{anudbkuta-dayd-dy-udbhdvaka-puru§a-'kdra-sdpek§akatvenityo-dbhu~ 
ta-daya-di-maitvam vydhatam sydt 35. B.). 
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The mercy of God is dependent on Him and on no one else; yet 
there exists in Narayapa the deity Laksmi who is like the essence 
of Him or the body of Him, and who has voluntarily reconciled her 
will absolutely with that of Narayana. Though in such a conception 
the Laksmi is dependent on Narayapa, yet for the devotees 
NSrayana and Laksmi go together, and for him the mercy of God 
is to be attributed to both Lak§mi and N^rSyapa taken as a whole. 

The conception of Laksmi is such that she is the greatest object 
of love for Narayana, who has conceived her as a part of Himself, 
and Laksmi has also so identified herself with Him that there is no 
separate existence for her. As such Laksmi has not to make any 
special effort for bringing NSrSyana in consonance with her will; 
for there is practically no existence of duality, and for this reason 
there is no necessity for devotees to cling separately to Laksmi. 
The nature of Laksmi is the pure essence of the mercy of God^. 

When the devotee is in a state of separation from God through 
the wrong conception of his own independence and separate in¬ 
dividuality, he has to make an effort in the negative direction in for¬ 
saking his own sense of freedom and adopting God as his ultimate 
end. But once he has forsaken his false egoism and surrendered 
himself entirely to God, there is no need of further effort on his 
part. At such a stage through the influence of Laksmi all the sins 
of the devotee are destroyed and through her influence God ex¬ 
tends His mercy to him®. Laksmi also rouses in the human mind 
through internal moral persuasion the belief in the necessity of 
seeking His friendship. She performs the dual function, first that 
of turning the minds of the people, who are under the sway of 
beginningless avidya by which they are always being attracted by 
mundane interest to God; and, secondly, she also melts the heart of 
God Who is bent upon giving fruits in accordance with the deserts 
of the people, and persuades Him to extend His bliss to all people 
by overruling the bondage of karma. 

lL\\t prapattiy as seeking the protection of God, is not restricted 

^ devyd kdru^ya’-rUpayeUi tad-gutia-sdratvena kdrunyaTfi svayam eve'ti. 
Srlvacana-bhu^aria. MS. 

^ prapatter desa-niyamah kdla-niyamah prakdra-niyamah adhikdruniyami^t 
phala-niyamas ca ndsiL ^rivacana^bhUsaiia-vydkhyd. MS* 

The above idea is supported in the commentary by a quotation from 
Bharadvaja^samhita which runs as follows: 

brahma--ksatra-viiah sUdrdh striyas cd^ntara-jdtayah 
sarva eva prapadyeran mroa^dhdtdram acyutam. Ibid. 
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by any limiting conditions of holy or unholy places, or of any special 
time, or of any special mode, or of any caste restriction, or that it 
can produce only this or that result. When God accepts any person 
through prapatti He forgives all his faults of commission and 
omission. The only fault that He does not forgive is insincerity or 
cruelty {kraurya). People take to prapatti either because they feel 
helpless and know no other means of saving themselves, or because 
they are very wise and definitely know that this is the best means, 
or because they are naturally attached to God, like the Arvars^, In 
the first case true knowledge and devotion are at the minimum; in 
the second case there is not so much ignorance but devotion also is 
of the normal extent. In the third case ignorance is least and attach¬ 
ment is at its highest and as such even true knowledge of the nature 
of God is engulfed as it were by an excess of attachment. In the 
first case the consciousness of one’s own ignorance is strongest; in 
the second case the consciousness of one’s humbleness and ignor¬ 
ance is equally balanced with the true knowledge of the essence of 
God and the relation of one’s nature with Him. 

The devotee who has in great love surrendered himself to God 
has occasional communion and detachment with Him. In the first 
case he is filled with ecstatic joy by coming in direct contact with 
God as associated with noble qualities. But at the moment of de¬ 
tachment the memory of that communion and ecstasy of joy is a 
source of dire pain. It has been related above that God’s mercy is 
continuous and ever-flowing; but in spite of this, on account of 
obstructive tendencies which by investing us with a false belief in 
OUT own independence lead to the assertion of our false individu¬ 
ality, the course of God’s mercy is obstmcted. The adoption of 
prapatti removes the obstructive attitude and renders it possible for 
God to extend His mercy to us. In such a conception prapatti is to 
be regarded only as a negative means. The positive means [upUya) 
is God Who extends His mercy, Prapatti therefore should not be 
regarded as the cause of our deliverance. It only removes our ob¬ 
structive tendencies, and cannot therefore be regarded as an ele¬ 
ment of the cause that secures our deliverance—that cause being God 

^ As an illustration of the last type a few lines from Srlvacana-bhu^a^a- 
vydkhyd may be quoted: bkakti-pdravasyerui prapannd bhagavat-prema-pauf- 
kalyena pddau stabdhau manah sithilatfi bhavati cak^ur bhuamati pddau hastau ca 
niicestau ity ukta~prakdrepa iithila-karanatvenasddhana-nuithdna-yogyata-bhdvdd 
ananya-gatikds santas tasmin bhara-samarpa^arit krtatn. MS. 
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and God alone. God is thus both the means and end of attainment, 
and the only absolute means for the devotee to attain Him. The 
prapatti view here propounded flatly denies the necessity of any other 
means. The essence of prapatti consists in the passivity involved 
in the mental attitude of the devotee surrendering himself to God 
and thus giving occasion for God’s affecting powers to affect him 
favourably. When the devotee ceases to concern himself with any 
anxiety as to how he may be saved, then God exerts His will to save 
him^. This view of God’s relationship with the devotee involves 
within it the philosophical doctrine that the individual souls exist 
for God and have no end to realize for themselves. It is only 
through ignorance that the individual seems to possess an inde¬ 
pendent end for himself. The denial of this position through ex¬ 
cessive love of God renders the philosophical reality of their mutual 
relationship realizable as a spiritual fact. 

The definition of soul as consciousness and bliss and as atomic 
is only an external description {tatastha). The internal situation 
{antarafiga) of the relation of the individual soul with God may best 
be described as his servitude to Him. 

The nature of emotional attachment which is associated with 
prapatti is such that the devotee by his tender love for God induces 
the same in Him so that the emotion of love may be regarded on the 
one hand as a consciousness of bliss and on the other hand as a re¬ 
lation in which the lover and the beloved are the constituents. The 
first inferior stage of prapatti is not always actuated by deep 
natural attachment, but by a sense of one’s own insignificance and 
helplessness*. In the second stage called the upeya the devotee is so 
much actuated by his deep love for God that he loses all considera¬ 
tions for himself, and the intoxication of love may grow so deep that 
it may lead to the annihilation of his body. But the prospect of such 
an annihilation does not deter him from moving forward in the path 
of intoxication, for at that stage he loses all interest in the conse¬ 
quences of such an attachment. He is simply lost in God through 
intoxicating emotion. This is ttchmcHlycaWedr^ga-prUpta-prapatti. 

The relation between the devotee and God is interpreted on the 
analogy of the wedding of the mistress with her lover, of the 

^ asya iccha nivrtta cet tasye’cchd asya kdryakari bhavati. jSrJvacana-bhdfapa- 
vydkhyd. MS. 

* I'his is regarded as the updya stage where the devotee seeks God as the 
means to his highest attainment. 
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Gopika with Krsna, and it is held that the deep emotion is like the 
erotic emotion that leads to the wedding of the bridegroom with the 
bride, Bhakti or devotion is described as a special kind of con¬ 
sciousness dissociated from ignorance which reveals itself in the 
form of a deep emotion. The devotee is supposed to pass through 
all the stages which a love-stricken woman would do. All the 
emotions of the devotee, the lover, are for rousing the pleasure of 
God. Just as a woman’s behaviour under the influence of love is 
intended to bring a smile or twinkle into the eyes of her lover, so 
the emotion of the devotee is intended solely to please Godh I’his 
is regarded as siddha-prema or natural love. Devotees intoxicated 
by such a love are not necessarily subjected to any kind of code of 
duty. It is only those whose intoxication by love is so great that they 
cannot wait and pass through any such discipline as is prescribed in 
the vaidhl or the iipdya stage oiprapatti who are driven to embrace 
God as it were with their melting hearts. The ordinary rules of 
prapatti are utterly unbinding on these people. In the adoption of 
prapatti of all the three types mentioned above the personal effort 
(puru^akara) necessary is limited to the extent that the individual 
should hold himself in absolute self-surrender so that God may be 
inclined to accept even his faults and defects as they are and remove 
them by His divine grace. In the case of those who are advanced in 
the stage of prapatti —the paramattas —God removes even all the 
prarabdha-kartnas and grants them immediate emancipation^. 

The person who adopts the path of prapatti is. not anxious to 
attain even emancipation. He has also no specific preference as to 
the nature of the spiritual emancipation that may be granted to him. 
To desire emancipation and to attach any preference to any pos¬ 
sible state of existence involves an egoistic desire. But the person 
who has sincerely adopted the path of prapatti must annihilate 
altogether even the last traces of egoism. On the one side egoism 
means ignorance, for it is only by false knowledge that a man asserts 

^ ajfidna~mvrtti-purvaka~bhakti-rupd-pannam jrianam prasadhitam. mahad-^ 
vivdha~janaka-k<lmafn mmudra~tulyatayS varddhayan megha-sadrsa-vigraho 
smat-kr^ffa ity evam-bhuta-pravriti^hetor hhakter utpddako varddhakas ca, sd eva 
hi iasya bhakti-pdravaiya^nivandhand pravfttir upaya-phalam ity ucyate,,^- 
prdpya-itmrayd strUvratayd netra^bhramanena etasya sambhramd sarve mad- 
fyi^ayd*Sihfi krtvd evam avasthd lahdhd iti tan-mukha-vikdsd-rthdrn knyamdna- 
kaihkaryavad upeyd-ntarbhutd. ^rlvacana-bhfi^ana-vydkhyd, MS. 

® evam-bhutasya iurlra-sthiti-hetuh prdrahdha^karmeUi na vaktutp sakyaie 
satva-pdtpehhyah mok^ayi^ydmi ity anena virodhdt. Ibid. MS, 
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himself as having an independent being. On the other side egoism 
means insincerity ikrauryd). It has been said above that God rnay 
forgive all our sins excepting insincerity. The fundamental require¬ 
ment of prapatti therefore consists in the annihilation of egoism. 
It is only through the annihilation of egoism that the perfect self¬ 
surrender required by prapatti is possible^, 

The four stages precedent to the attainment of the summim 
bonum through prapatti are as follows: {i)jndna-dasd, i.e. the state 
in which through the instructions of the teacher the devotee attains 
self-knowledge in relation to God. (ii) varana-dasd, the state in 
which the devotee adopts God in a spirit of helpless surrender as 
the only protector, (iii) prdpti-dtisd, the state in which he realizes 
God. (iv) prdpyd-nubhava'-dasd, i.e. the state in which, having 
realized God, he attains the summum honum^. 

The doctrine oi prapatti is, indeed, very old. It is found in the 
Ahirhudhnya-samhitd, Laksml Tantra, Bharadvdja-samhita arid 
other Panca-rdtra works. 'I’he §rvvai§nava writers trace its origin 
to much older literature such as the Taitttriyopamsad, Katho- 
panisad and the iSvetdsvatara, the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana. 
The nature of prapatti in the Ahirbudhnya^satnhitd has already 
been discussed. In the Bharadvaja-Satnhita the prapatti is de¬ 
scribed as self-surrender to God, and the descriptions that it gives 
are more or less the same as those found in the Ahirbudhnya. The 
devotee who adopts the path oi prapatti is not exempted from the 
ordinary duties of a Vaisnava or from the regular caste duties. T he 
Bharadvdja~samhitd describes in some detail the courses of action 
which are favourable or unfavourable to the adoption of such a path. 
Ramanuja, in his !§arand-gati-gadya, advocates the path of prapatti in 
which the devotee seeks protection not only of Ndrdyana but also of 
Lakpnl. But it does not appear either in the Sarand-gati-gadya or in 
his commentary of the GUd that a person who has adopted the path 
of prapatti is exempted from the normal caste and other duties, 
nor is the function of Lakgml in awarding the fruits of prapatti 
explained by him. In his explanation of the Bhagavad-gUd 
text {sarva-dharmdn parityajya, etc., i8. 66), he says that the de¬ 
votee should perform all his normal duties without any motive of 

' ^rlvacana-bhu: 5 a^a-vydkhy&. MS. , 

* elcid~anubhuvii-janit(i~pTlti-hdritci~k(ii‘dkcn'yain eva pat'amct-purufd-rthcin- 

Ibid. 
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attaining fruits thereby^. As regards the destruction of the 
rabdha-^kamia also, Ramanuja and Venkatanatha hold that though 
most of it is destroyed by the grace of God, yet a trace of it is left^. 
Vatsya^ Varada, in his Prapanna-pdrijata^ follows the same idea, 
Venkatanatha also repeats the same view in his Nydsa-vimmti and 
Nydsa’-tilaka^ and Annayarya, a disciple of Vedanti Ramanuja, fol¬ 
lows the idea in his Prapatti-prayoga. Varadanatha, the son of 
\ ehkatanatha, also repeats the idea in his Nydsa^tilaka^vdkhyd and 
Nydsa-kdrikd. The view of Lokacarya and Saumya Jamatr muni, 
the leaders of the Tengalai school, differs from it to the extent that 
while the above-mentioned prapatti doctrine may be true of the 
inferior devotees, the superior devotees who are absolutely in¬ 
toxicated with God’s love are through the very nature of their 
psychological intoxication unable to follow any of the normal duties 
and are entirely exempted from them. Their praraddha-^karma 
may also he entirely destroyed by God’s grace. The distinction 

^ \ enkatanatha in his Tdtparya'^dlpikd on Rdmdnuja^bhdsya on the Gltd 
(verse 18. 66) says: Btac-'chlokd-pdla^pratltyd kata-^yuktibhisca yathd var^d^ 
srama-dharma'^svarupa-tydgd'^di^pakso nd'deti tathd upapdditam. 

^ sadhya^bkoktistu sd hantrt prdravddhasyd*pi bJiuyasI. {Rakasya^rakfd com¬ 
mentary of Venkatanatha on iSaraiftd'-gati^gddyaf p. 50* VanTvilasa Press, 1910), 

In the Nydsa>-vimsati and the Nydsa^itlaka as commented in the Nydsa^ 
tilaka^vydkhyd by Venkatanatha*s son Varadanatha prapatti is defined in the 
same manner as that by Lokacarya. Prapatti is an old doctrine in Southern 
Vaisriavisni and its fundamental characters are more or less final. In the Nydsa- 
ttiaka-^vydkhyd great emphasis is laid on the fact that prapatti as a path of ap¬ 
proach to God is different from the path of bhakti and superior to it. In the 
Sflvacana-bhiisana there is a tendency to treat hhakti as an intermediary way to 
^apatix. In the Nyasa-‘tilaka--vydkhyd it is said that the chief difference between 
hhahti and prapatti is firstly that the former is of the nature of unbroken medita¬ 
tion, while the latter has to be done once for all; secondly, the prdtavdha^karma 
cannot be^destroyed by the former, whereas in the latter it can be so done by the 
grace of God; thirdly, the former needs various accessory methods of worship— 
continual effort a lid continual action—w’hereas in the latter we have excessive 
faith; fourthly, the former produces fruit after a long time whereas the latter 
applies only to those who want immediate fruit; fifthly, the former may have 
different objectives and may yield different fruits accordingly, whereas the latter 
oeing of the nature ot absolutely helpless surrender produces all fruits im- 
niediately, • High faith is the foundation of prapatti. In and through many 
obstacles this faith and attachment to God leads the devotee to his goal. For 
these reasons the path of bhakti is inferior to the path of prapatti. Prapatti to the 
teacher is regarded as a part oiprapatti to God. The difference between the con¬ 
ception of prapatti in the Srtvacana-'hhiUana and the Nydsa-tilaka is that the 
latter holds even those who adopt the path of prapatti should perform the 
imposed by the scriptures and refrain from committing the acts 
prohibited by them; for the scriptures are the commands of God. The former 
however thinks that a man who adopts the path ot prapatti by the very nature of 
the psychological state produced by it is unable to adhere to any programme of 
duties outlined by the scriptures. He therefore transcends it. 
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between the Varagalai and TeAgalai schools depends largely 
on the emphasis given by the latter to the superior type of 
prapatti, 

Kasturi Rangacarya. 

Kasturl RahgacSrya, otherwise called firi Rahgasuri, was a 
disciple of Saumya Jamatr muni and probably lived late in the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. Ramanuja’s 
views do not seem to have undergone great changes of interpreta¬ 
tion, and we do not find the emergence of different schools of 
interpretation as in the case of the philosophy of Sankara. The fol¬ 
lowers of Ramanuja throughout the succeeding centuries directed 
their efforts mostly to elucidating RSmanuja’s views and adducing 
new arguments for his doctrines or refuting the arguments of his 
opponents and finding fault with the theories of other schools. 
A sectarian difference, however, arose with Vehkatanatha’s efforts 
to explain the nature of devotion and the ultimate nature of emanci¬ 
pation and various other problems associated with it. Some external 
ritualistic differences can also be traced from his time. One sect^ 
{Vadkalai or Uttara-kaldrya) was led by Venkatanatha and the 
other school (called TeAgalai or Daknna-kaldrya) by Lokacarya and 
Saumya Jamatr muni. 

Kasturi Rangacarya wrote two works called Karyd-dhikarana- 
lidda and the Karyd-dhikarana-tattva^ in which he discussed some of 
the most important differences of these two schools and lent his sup¬ 
port to the TeAgalai or the Daksina-kaldrya school. The discussion 
began on the occasion of the interpretation of Ramanuja of a topic 
in the Brahma-sutra (4.3.6-15) called the KaryS~dhikarana~vdda, 
in which some Upanisad texts raised certain difficulties regarding 
the attainment of absolute immortality as conditioned by wisdom 
or worship (updsand). Vadari says that the worship of Hiranya- 
garbha, the highest of the created beings, leads to absolute im¬ 
mortality; Jaimini says that only the worship of the highest 
Brahman can produce immortality. Badarayana, however, rejects 
their views and holds that only those whp regard their souls as 
naturally dissociated from Prakrti and as parts of Brahman attain 
absolute immortality. 

^ sarvdsu vipratipatti^u purvd kak^yd veddnid-cdrya-tad^anuvandhindm 
^^tara-kaldrya^samjiidndm uttard tu lokdcdrya-^tad-anubiindhindm dak^i^a^ 
kaldrya-mtnjndndm iti viveko bodhyali. Kdry^-kdrand^-dhikarana^vadtJ, 8. 2. 
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Those who cannot realize their essential difference from, the 
material qualities with which they are seemingly associated cannot 
attain the highest immortality and have ultimately to follow the 
cycles of births and rebirths. Those alone who worship Brahman 
with a proper apprehension of their own nature in relation to it can 
attain the highest immortality. The nature of this worship has been 
described by Rahgicarya in accordance with the Gita which en¬ 
joins the worship of Brahman with sraddha (sraddhd-purvakam 
brahmo-pdsanam). The word sraddha ordinarily means faith. This 
faith undergoes a special characterization at the hands of Rahga- 
carya and other thinkers of the Tengalai school. Thus it is said that 
the first stage is the full apprehension of the great and noble quali¬ 
ties of God; the second stage is the attachment produced by such 
apprehension; the third stage is to regard Him as the ultimate end 
and fulfilment of our nature; the fourth stage is to think of Him as 
the only dear object of our life; the fifth stage is the incapacity to 
bear separation from God through intense love for Him; the sixth 
stage is absolute faith in God as t}ie only means of self-fulfilment; 
the seventh and last stage is the erikipdling of the spirit in its for¬ 
ward movement to hold fast to Him. It is this last stage as associ¬ 
ated with all the previous stages and as integrated with them which 
is called sraddha. The worship of God with such faith {sraddha) is 
also called devotion or bkakti. Thfc worship of God again means 
intense joy in Hirh {prtti-rupo-paidntatva-laksanam). The' mere 
realization of one’s self as dissociated from the material elements is 
not sufficient. Those who follow the process of Pancdgni-vidya rest 
.only with self-discriminative wisdom and do not take to God as the 
final end of self-fulfilment. ' / 

The first point of dispute between the followers of Vttara-kaldrya 
and Dak^a-kaldrya concerns the nature of emancipation called 
kaivalya which consists in self-realization as the ultimate end 
{aima - nuhhava - laksana - kaivalya - khya -purusd - rthaJi). Veiikata- 
natha, the leader of the Uttara-kalarya, thinks that those who attain 
such emancipation have again to come back, i.e. such an emancipation 
is destructible. The Daksiria-kaldrya school, however, thinks that 
such an emancipation is eternal. Thus yehks\^,inh\sNydya-siddha~ 
iijana, says that mere realization of self as distinguished from all 
material elements is not sufficient, for it should also be supple¬ 
mented by the knowledge that that self is a part of God and is 
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entirely stibordinate to Ilira, and that this view is held in the Srt’- 
bhd^ya^. He draws a distinction between the realization of one’s 
own nature as bliss and the realization of the blissful nature of'God. 
The former may happen without the latter. It has to be admitted 
that in the state of kaivalya there is an association of materiality 
{acit~$amsarga)y since the karma in its entirety is not destroyed in 
this case; for to know ont^’s proper essence is to know oneself as a 
part of God and so long as this state is not attained one is under the 
influence of mayd. In’the case of such a person the mdyd obstructs 
his vision of God. Vehkata, however, cannot say anything de¬ 
finitely as to the ultimate destiny of those who attain kaivalya. He 
asserts only that they cannot attain the eternal Brahmahood. He is 
also uncertain as to whether they aretassociated with bodies or not. 
He is also aware that his interpretation of the nature of kaivalya is 
not in harmony with all the scriptural texts, but he feels that since 
some of the texts definitely Support his views other texts also should 
be taken inhat light. 

Kasturl 'Rangacaiya, however,^assert^- that, according to the 
testimony of the old Dravida texts and also of the GitS and such 
other texts, those vvho*.altain emancipation thrpugh self-knowledge 
attain the state of absolute immortality. The* difference between 
liberation through self-knowledge and the liberation through one’s 
self-knowledge in association with .God is only a difference jn the 
. richness and greatness of experience, the latter being higher than 
the former in this respect®. Other point§ of difference between the 
Uttara-kaldryas^nd t\\SiDaksi-(ia-‘ 1 ialdryhs^ t& closely connected with 
the point discussed above. They have.'been enumerated in the 
second chapter of Karya-dkikaraha-vada and are as follows. The 
Uttara-kaldryas think that those wRo’attain the emancipation of a 
self-realization as kaivalya pass to higher world through other 

^ parama^purusa-mbhuti-‘hhutasya praptur dirrutnah svarupa-ydthdtmya-veda^ 
nam apavarga-sadhana-bhuta-param^-purufa-v^d^no-payogitayd d 7 Mi^akam, 
na svata eva updyatvena ity uktam. p, 82,^ 

Venkata also refer? to Varada Vi^numisra in suj^port of his'views. 
karina-k^aya^bhdvdt kaivalya^prdptau na tnukfih/* • v 

He refers to Saftgati-tndld, where {§rt Vi^ucitta says that a person wishing to 
attain Brahman,may commit such errors of conception that instead of attaining 
the true Brahmahood he may attain only the lower state of kaivalya }ust as a man 
performing sacrifices to attain Heaven may commit errors for which he may be¬ 
come a brahma^rdksasa instead of attaining Heaven. Ibid, p, 84. 

* Kdryd-dhi karatjui-vdday 3. 79. Kastur! RangScarya goes through a long 
course of references to scriptural texts, Dravidian and Sanskritic, in support of 
his views. 
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channels than those adopted by persons who attain, ultimate 
emancipation. This is denied by the Dak$ina-kalaryas. Secondly, 
the former hold that the absolute dissociation of all trace of the ele¬ 
ments of prakrti is the same as emancipation, but the latter deny it. 
I’hirdly, the former hold that those who attain the kaivalya are 
associated with subtle material impurities and may still be regarded 
as attaining immortality in a remote sense; this is desired by the 
latter. Fourthly, the former hold that those who attain kaivalya 
remain in a place within the sphere of the material world and their 
state is therefore not unchangeable, but the latter deny it. Fifthly, 
the former hold that those w'ho attain wisdom through the five 
sacrifices (pa^cagni-vidya) are different from those that attain 
kaivalya^ but the latter hold that they may or may not be so. 
Sixthly, the former hold that those who attain wisdom through the 
five sacrifices may remain within the sphere of the material world 
when they attain only self-knowledge, but when they realize the 
nature of their relation with Brahman they pass away beyond the 
sphere of the material world (prakrti); the latter, however, deny 
this. Seventhly, the former hold that those who attain wisdom 
through paUcagni-vidyH, those who realize the nature of their rela¬ 
tion to God, have the same characteristics, but the latter deny it. 
Eighthly, the former hold that outside the sphere of the material 
world (prakrti) there cannot be any difference in the nature of one's 
highest experience, but this also is denied by the latter^. 

In ha&Karya-dhikarana-tattvay Rangacarya only repeats the same 
arguments and the topic of discussion is also the same as that in 
Kdrya-dhikarana-v&da, 

Saila Srinivasa. 

Saila Srinivasa was the disciple of Kaundinya Srinivasa 
Dik§ita, the son of Srinivasa Tatac^rya, and the brother of 
Anvayarya Diksita. He was very much influenced by the writings 
of his elder brother AnvaySrya and some of his works are but 
elaborations of the works of his elder brother who wrote many 
books, e.g. Virodka-bhanjam^ etc. Saila Srinivasa wrote at least 
six books; Virodha-nirodha, Bheda-darpanay Advaita-vana-kiifhara^ 
Sara-darpana, Mukti-darpanay jMna-ratna-darpanay Guna- 
darpana, and Bheda-mani. 

^ Kdryd-dkikara'^a-vilda, ti. 7. 
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In his Virodha-nirodha, probably the lasfof his works, he tries 
jTiainly to explain away the criticisms that are made on the different 
Ramanuja doctrines by the gahkarites, arid also by the writers of 
other Vedanticschools—^viz, that the Ramanuja views are not strictly 
faithful to the scriptural texts-r~*by showing that the scriptural texts 
favour the R^mSlnuja interpretations and not the views of the other 
Vedantic writers, 

^ In the first chapter df the Virddha-nirodha Saila Srinivasa first 
tidies up the view.that the Brahman is both the material and efficient 
cause of the world—wjiich he think’s is possible only in the concep¬ 
tion that Brahman has the individual souls and the matter-stuff 
associated with Him {htcihinani cid-(ictd-viii§f.a~fupcttdTn antavBna na 
ghatate). The Brahman remains unchanged in itself but suffers 
transformations through its two parts, the soul and the matter- 
stuff. Brahman as cause is associated with souls and the matter- 
stuff in their subtle forms, and when it undergoes transformation 
the souls expand and broaden as it w^re through the various in¬ 
tellectual states as a result of their karma^ and the matter-stuff 
passes through its grosser stages as the visible material world; the 
portion of Gt)d as the inner controller of these two suffers trans¬ 
formation only so far as it is possible through its association with 
these two transformirfg'vcntities^.. When the scriptural texts deny 
the changing character orthe Brahman, all that is meant by them is 
that it does not undergo the changes through which matter and in¬ 
dividual souls pass through fheir karma, but that does not deny the 
fact that Brahman is the material cause^, Brahman has two parts, 
a substantive and a qualifying part, and it is the substantive part 
that through its 'subtle material parts becomes the transforming 
cause of the grosser qualifying material part. This material part 
being inseparable from Brahman may be regarded as subsisting in 
it. So also the Brahman has a spiritual part which undergoes a sort 
of expansion through thought-experiences and behaves as indi¬ 
vidual souls. Thus Brahman suffers modification through its 
physical and spiritual parts, and from this point of view God is 

f 

^^•acid-aniiasya k&rand-vasthdydnt sabdd-di~vihlnasya hhogyatvdya hbdd-di^ 
maltvayd svarupd-nyathd~bhdva-rQpa-vikdro bhavati ubhaya-prakdra-vui^fe 
niyantr-amie tad-avastha-tad-ubhaya-visistata-nipa-vikdro bhavati. Virodha- 
nirodha. MS, 

* cid-acid~gata~karmd-dy-adhlna~vikdratvartt nirvikdratva-irutir nifedhati ity 
etadriarji jagad~updddnatvani na sd irutir bddhate. Ibid. 
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subject to development through its two parts and through their 
association independently as their inner controller. Unlike Ven¬ 
kata, Sails Srinivasa holds that this causal transformation is like the 
SSmkhyist causal transformation^; vikSra or change here means 
change of states. Brahman thus suffers change directly in the 
spiritual and the intellectual part and indirectly as their inner con¬ 
troller, though in itself it suffers no change. I’o the objection that if 
matter and spirit are regarded as sufferiiig transformation there is 
no meaning in attributing causality to Brahman as qualified by 
them, the reply is that the causality of Brahman is admitted on the 
strength of scriptural testimony. So far as Brahman remains as the 
, inner controller and does not suffer any change in itself, it is re¬ 
garded as the efficient cause^. 

In the second chapter Saila Srinivasa replies to the criticisms 
against the Ramanuja doctrine of soul, and says that the contraction 
and expansion of soul due to ignorance and increase of knowledge 
does not imply that it is non-eternal, for non-eternaiity or de- 
structibility can be affirmed only of those who undergo accretion 
or decrease of parts {avayavo-pacayti-pacayayor eva anityatva-'oya- 
pyatay&j Knowledge is partless and so there is no contraction or 
expansion of it in any real sense. What are called contraction and 
expansion consist in reality of its absence of relationship with ob¬ 
jects due to the effects of karma or the natural extension of rela¬ 
tions with objects like the ray of a lamp; karma is thus regarded as 
the upadhi (limiting condition) which limits the natural flow of 
knowledge to its objects and is figuratively described as contraction. 
It is on account of this nature of knowledge that unless obstructed 
by karma it can grasp all sensations of pain and pleasure spreading 
over all parts of the body, though it belongs to soul which is an 
atomic entity. So knowledge is all-pervading {vibhuf. Knowledge 
also is eternal in its own nature though changeful so far as its states 
are concerned. 

In the third chapter Srinivasa deals with the question as to 

* visiftaip. brahma Mrattam ity uktam tena karyam api visiftarp eva tatra ca 
brakmatfa upaddnatvarri visesand-msam vUesyd-miam prati tatra cd’cid-a^sar/i 
prati yad-updddnatvarp tat sak^md-vasthd-cid-anda-dvSrakam tatra tatra dvdra- 
bhUtd-cid-antsa-gata-svarlipd nyathd~hhdva~riipa eve vikdrah sa ca aprthak- 
siddha-vastu-gatatvdt hrahma-gato'pi. ..evatp ca samkhyd-bhimato-pddcinatdydlt 
siddhdnte'py anapdydt na ko’pi virodhak. Virodha-nirodha. MS. 

* tena tad eva advdrakam nimittam-sad-vdrakam upadanam. Ibid. 

» Ibid. 
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whether the souls are produced or eternal, and his conclusion is 
that in th&r own nature they are unproduced, but they are pro¬ 
duced so far as their own specific data of knowledge are concerned^. 
The productihn of eternal knowledge is possible only so far as its 
contraction and expansion are concerned, which is due to the 
action of the body and other accessories. It is only in this 
sense that knowledge though eternal in itself can be said to be 
suffering production through its various kinds of manifestation 
{abhivyakti). 

In the fourth chapter Srinivasa discusses the same question in 
which the Upanisads urge that by the knowledge of one everything 
is known. . He criticizes the Madhva and the Sankarite views and 
holds that the knowledge of one means the knowledge of Brahman 
which, being always associated with the individual souls and matter, 
involves the knowledge of these two entities. His exposition in this 
subject is based throughout on the interpretations of scriptural texts. 

In the fifth chapter Srinivasa explains the same question in which 
the individual souls can be called agents [kartS). Agency (kartrtva) 
consists in an effort that may lead to the production of any action 
{kdryd-nukiila krtimattvam). In the Ramanuja view effort means a 
particular intellectual state and as such it may well belong to the 
soul, and so the effort that may lead to any action also belongs to 
the soul which, though eternal in itself, is changeful so far as its states 
are concerned®. The agency of the individual souls, however, is 
controlled by God, though the fruits of the action are enjoyed by 
the former, for the direction of God which determines the efforts 
of the individuals is in accordance with their actions. This virtually 
means an admixture of determinism and occasionalism. 

In the seventh chapter Srinivasa contends that though know¬ 
ledge is universal it only manifests itself in accordance with the 
deeds of any particular person in association with his body, and so 
there is no possibility that it shobld have all kinds of sufferings and 
enjoyment.s and should not be limited to his own series of ex¬ 
periences. In the eighth and ninth chapters he tries to establish 


* tatra ni^edhah viyad-ddivat jwa-^svarUpo-tpattitff prati^edhanti utpatti- 
vidhayaas tu svd-sadhdratia-dharma-bhUta’^jndna’-vm^fa-ve^e^a utpaititfi vadanti. 
Virodha^nirodka . MS. 

^ prayatnd’der buddhi-vise^a-rUpataya kdryd-nukQla-krtimattvasy'dpi kartr- 
tvasya jiidna^xmesa-riipatayd ta$ya svdbhd vikatayd tad-dlmand jivasya jndnasya 
nityatvepi tat-pari^dma^vise^asya anityatvdt. Ibid, 
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the view that during emancipation the individuals are cieaniy 
purged of all their deeds, virtues and sins, but at this stage God 
may be pleased to endow them with extraordinary bodies for the 
enjoyment of various kinds of pleasures. In the remaining nine¬ 
teen chapters Saila ^srinivasa introduces some of the relatively un¬ 
important theological doctrines of the Ramanuja system and dis¬ 
cusses them on the basis of scriptural texts which may very well be 
dropped for their insignificance as philosophical contribution. 

In the Bheda-darpana also Saila 5 §rinivasa takes some of the 
important doctrines where the Ramanujists and the Sahkarites part 
company, and tries to show by textual criticism that the Ramanuja 
interpretation of the scriptural texts is the only correct interpreta- 
tion^ The work, therefore, is absolutely worthless from a philo¬ 
sophical point of view. In most of his other works mentioned 
above, Saila Srinivasa prefers to discuss the doctrines of Ramanuja 
philosophy in the same style of scriptural criticism, and any account 
of these is therefore of very little value to students of philosophy. 

Sri Saila Srinivasa, in his Siddhanta-cintamani, discusses the 
nature of Brahma-causality. Brahman is both the instrumental 
{nimitta) and the material (upaddna) cause of the world. Such a 
Brahman is the object of our meditation {dhyana). An object of 
meditation must have knowledge and will. A mere qualityless en¬ 
tity cannot be the object of meditation. In order that Brahman may 
be properly meditated upon it is necessary that the nature of His 
causality should be properly ascertained. It is no use to attribute 
false qualities for the sake of meditation. If the world is an illusion, 
then the causality of Brahman is also illusory, and that would give 
us an insight into His real nature. If God is the real cause of the 
world, the world must also be real. It is sometimes said that the 
same entity cannot be both a material and instrumental cause 
{samavdya-samavdyt-bhinnam kdranam nimitta-kdranamiti). The, 
material cause of the jar is earth, while the instrumental cause is the 
potter, the wheel, etc. To this the reply is that such an objection is 
groundless; for it is difficult to assert that that which is an instru¬ 
mental cause cannot be a material cause, since the wheel of the 
potter, though an instrumental cause in itself, is also the material 


bheda~bheda-sruti~vrdta~j 3 ta~sandeha-santataii 
bheda-darpapam dddya nisdnvantu vipakitoifi. 


Bheda-darpana, MS. 


Saila Srlnivdsa 
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cause of its own form, colour, etc. There is thus nothing which can 
lead us to suppose that the material cause and the instnimental 
cause cannot exist together in the same entity. It may further he 
contended that the same entity cannot behave as the material and 
instrumental cause with regard to the production of another entity. 
To this the reply is that the internal structure of rod is both the 
material cause for its form as well as the instrumental cause for its 
destruction in association with other entities. Or it may be con¬ 
tended that time {kdla) is the cause for both the production and 
destruction of entities {kdla-ghata-samyog 3 -dtkam prati kdlasya 
nimittatvdd updddnatvdcca). To this the obvious reply would be 
that the behaviour of the same entity as the material and the in¬ 
strumental cause is limited by separate specific conditions in each 
case. The association of separate specific conditions renders a dif¬ 
ference in the nature of the cause; and therefore it would be in¬ 
exact to say that the same entity is both the material and the instru¬ 
mental cause. This objection, however, produces more difficulty in 
the conception of the causality of Brahman according to the 
Visistddvaita theory, for in our view Brahman in His own nature 
may be regarded as the instrumental cause and in His nature as 
matter {acit) and souls {cit). He may be regarded as the material 
cause^. It is sometimes objected that if Brahman as described in 
the texts is changeless, how can He be associated with changes as 
required by the conception of Him as the material and instrumental 
cause, which involves the view of associating Him with a body? 
Moreover, the association of body {sarlra) with God is neither an 
analogy nor an imagery. The general conception of body involves 
the idea that an entity is called the body where it is only controlled 
by some spiritual substance^. To this the reply is that Brahman 
may Himself remain unchangeable and may yet be the cause of 
changes in His twofold body-substance. The objection is that the 
material world is so different from the bodies of animals that the 
conception of body cannot be directly applied to it. The reply is 
that even among animal bodies there is a large amount of diversity, 

' evam hi brahmai^y’api no’p 3 dSnatva-nimittatvayor mrodhafy; tasya cid- 
acid-vi^{^ta~vefena upSddnatifdt svarUpena nimittatvSc ca. tat-tad-avacchedaka- 
hheda~prayukta~tad‘-bhedasva tarva tatrdpi nifpratyUhavtdt, Siddhanta-cintamani. 
MS. 

* yasya cetanasya yad dravyatp sarvd-tmana svdrthe niyamyam tat tasya 
sarlratn. Ibid. This subject has been dealt with elaborately in Sri 5aila Srinivasa’s 
Sdra^darpaifa. 
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e.g. the body of a man and the body of a microscopic insect. Under 
the circumstances we are to fall upon a general definition which 
would cover the concept of all bodies and ignore the individual dif¬ 
ferences. The definition given above suits the concept of bodies of 
all living beings and applies also to the concept of the world as the 
body of Brahman. This is also supported by the Sruti texts of the 
Antaryami-brShmana, where the world has been spoken of as the 
body of God. If there is an apparent difference in our conception 
of body as indicated in the definition as testified by the Vedic texts, 
with our ordinary perception of the world which does not reveal 
its nature as body, the testimony of the Vedic texts should prevail; 
for while our perception can be explained away as erroneous, a 
scientific definition and the testimony of texts cannot be dismissed. 
Our ordinary perception is not always reliable. We perceive the 
moon like a small dish in size, whereas the scriptural testimony 
reveals its nature to us as much bigger. When there is a conflict 
between two sources of evidence, the decision is to be made in 
favour of one or the other by the canon of unconditionality 
(ananyatha-stddhatva). An evidence which is unconditional in its 
nature has to be relied upon, whereas that which is conditional has 
to be subordinated to it. It is in accordance with this that some¬ 
times the Vedic texts have to be interpreted in such a manner that 
they may not contradict perceptual experience, whereas in other 
cases the evidence of perceptual experience has to be dismissed on 
the strength of scriptural testimony. It cannot also be said that the 
evidence of a hter pramdna will have greater force, for there may be 
a series of errors, in which case there is no certitude in any of the later 
pratndnas. Again, there is no force also in mere cumulation of evi¬ 
dence, for in the case of a blind man leading other blind men mere 
cumulation is no guarantee of certitude^. In the case of the con¬ 
flict of pramdnas, the dissolution of doubt and the attainment of 
certitude are achieved on the principle of unconditionality. That 
which is realized in an unconditional manner should be given pre¬ 
cedence over what is realized only in a conditional manner®. Our 
powers of perception are limited by their own limitations and can- 

1 na ca paratv3d uttareva purva-bSdhalp iti yuktam dhOrt-vShika-bhrama- 
sthale vyabhicdT&t ato eva na hhUyastvam apt nirvtdyahani iatd’ndha-nydyetta 
aprayojakatvde ca. Siddhdnta-cintdmapi. MS. 

ananyathd-siddhatvani eva virodhy-apfdntd^ya-vyatiasthd pakatd-vacche- 
dakam ifyate. Ibid. 
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not therefore discern whether the world may after all be the body of 
the transcendent Brahman, and therefore it cannot successfully 
contradict the testimony of the Vedic texts which declare the world 
to be the body of God. The Vedic texts of pure monism are intended 
only to deny the duality of Brahman, but it can well be interpreted 
on the supposition of one Brahman as associated with his body, the 
world. The denial of dualism only means the denial of any other 
being like Brahman. Thus Brahman as cit and acit forms the 
material cause of the world, and Brahman as idea and will as 
affecting these is the instrumental cause of the world. The twofold 
causality of Brahman thus refers to twofold conditions as stated 
above which exist together in Brahman^. 

In the Vedantic texts we have expressions in the ablative case 
indicating the fact that the world has proceeded out of Brahman as 
the material cause (upaddna). The ablative case always signifies the 
materiality of the cause and not its instrumentality^. But it also 
denotes that the effect comes out of the cause and it may be ob¬ 
jected that the world, being always in Brahman and not outside 
Him, the ablative expressions of the Vedantic texts cannot be justi¬ 
fied. To this the reply is that the conception of material cause or the 
signification of the ablative cause does not necessarily mean that 
the effect should come out and be spatially or temporally dif¬ 
ferentiated from the cause. Even if this were its meaning, it may 
well be conceived that there are subtle parts in Brahman corre¬ 
sponding to cit and acit in their manifested forms, and it is from 
these that the world has evolved in its manifested form. Such an 
evolution does not mean that the effect should stand entirely out¬ 
side the cause, for when the entire causal substance is transformed, 
the effect cannot be spatially outside the cause^^. It is true that all 

* sarva-iarlra-hh&td-mbhakta-ndma-rupd-vasthd panna ■cici-acid-vUista-vefena 
l>rahmavaAupdddnatz;am;tad-upayukta-saifikalpd~di-‘!}iHfta-svarilpevanimittatvani 
ca nispratyuham iti nimittatvo-pdd&natvayor ihd' py avacchedaka-bheda- 
prayukta^hhedasya durapahnavaWd ttayor ekdsraya-vftlitvasya prdg upapddita- 
tvdt na brahmano abhinna-nhnitto-pdddmtve kai cid virodhah. Siddhdnta- 
cintSmani, MS. 

* Such as yato vd imam bhutdni jdyante, 

® updddnatva~stha/e’pi na sarvatra toke'pi vtslesa^ krtsna-pariifdme tad a- 
sambhavdt kintv ekadesa-parindmei eve'll tad-abhiprdyakam pratydkhydnam 
vacyam. tac ce'hd’ pi sambhavati. msiftai-kadeia-parmdmd-nglkdrdt. ato na tad- 
vvrodpah; kiiica sOkma-cid-actd-visiflam upadanatvam iti vakfyate tasmdc ca 
sthiild-vasthasya visUfo yujyate vislejio hi na sarvd-tmand kdrana-deia-paritydgah, 
Ibtd. MS. 
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material causes suffer a transformation; but in the Visistadvaita 
view there is no difiiciilty, for it is held here that Brahman suffers 
this modification and controls it only so far as it has reference to his 
body, the cit and acit. God’s instrumentality is through His will, and 

will is but a form of knowledge. 

In the Bheda-darpana Srinivasa tries to support all the principal 
contentions of the ViUstadvaita theory by a reference to Upanisadic 
and other scriptural texts. In his other works mentioned above the 
subjects that he takes up for discussion are almost the same as those 
treated in Virodha-nirodha, but tlie method of treatment is some¬ 
what different; what is treated briefly in one book is elaborately 
discussed in another, just as the problem of causality is the main 
topic of discussion in Siddhanta-cintamani, though it has been only 
slightly touched upon in Virodha-nirodha. His Naya-dyu-mant- 
samgraha is a brief summary in verse and prose of the contents 
of what the author wrote in his Naya-dyu-tnaniy a much bigger 
work to which constant references are made in the Naya-dyu-mani- 
samgraha. Sri Saila SrinivSsa wrote also another work called Naya- 
dyu-mani-dipika which is bigger than Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha. It 
is probably smaller than Naya-dyu-maniy which is referred to as a 
big workh There is nothing particular to be noted which is of any 
philosophical importance in Naya-dyu-mani-dipika or Naya- 
dyii-mani-samgraha. He generally clarifies the ideas which are 
already contained in the ^ruta-prakdsika of Sudarsana Suri. He 
also wrote Omkdra-vaddrthay Anandatdra-tamya-kkandana, Arund- 
dhikarana-sarani-vivarant i\nd yijndsd-darpana. He lived probably 
in the fifteenth century. 

Srinivasa wrote first his Sara-darpana which was followed by 
Siddhanta-cintamaniy and Virodha-nirodha. In fact Virodha- 
nirodha was one of his last works, if not the last. In the first chapter 
of this work he deals with the same subject as he did in the Sid- 
dhdnta-cintdrnaniy and tries to explain the nature of Brahman as the 
material and instrumental cause of the world. In the second chap¬ 
ter he tries to refute the objections against the view that the souls 
as associated with knowledge or rather as having their character 
interpreted as knowledge should be regarded as the means for 
God’s manifestation as the world. The objector says that thought is 
always moving, either expanding or contracting, arid as such it can- 

1 Unfortunately this Naya-dyu-ma^i was not available to the present writer. 
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not be the nature of self which is regarded as eternal. In the case 
of the Jains the soul is regarded as contracting and expanding in 
accordance with the body that it occupies, and it may rightly be 
objected that in such a conception the soul has to be regarded as 
non-eternal. But in the Visi^tadvaita conception it is only thought 
that is regarded as expanding or contracting. The expansion or 
contraction of thought means that it'conceives greater or lesser 
things, and this is different from the idea of an entity that grows 
larger or smaller by the accretion or dissociation of parts. The ex¬ 
pansion or contraction of thought is due to one’s karma and as such 
it cannot be regarded as non-eternal. Knowledge in its own nature 
is without parts and all-pervading; its contraction is due to the 
effect of one’s bad deeds which is often called mdya or avidyd^. The 
Visi^tddvaitins do not regard knowledge as produced through the 
collocations of conditions as the Naiydyikas think, but they regard 
it as eternal and yet behaving as occasional {agantuka-dharmav- 
attvam) or as being produced. Earth in its own nature is eternal, 
and remaining eternal in its own nature suffers transformation as a 
jug, etc. In this way the conception of the eternity of the soul is 
different from the conception of knowledge as eternal, for in the 
case of knowledge, while remaining all-pervasive in itself, it seems 
to suffer transformation by virtue of the hindrances that obstruct 
its nature in relation to objects Universal relationship is the 
essential nature of knowledge, but this nature may be obstructed 
by hindrances, in which case the sphere of relationship is narrowed, 
and it is this narrowing and expansive action of knowledge which is 
spoken of as transformation of knowledge or as the rise or cessation 
of knowledge. A distinction has thus to be made between know¬ 
ledge as process and knowledge as essence. In its nature as essence 
it is the eternal self; in its nature as process, as memory, perception, 
thinking, etc., it is changing. The Jaina objection on this point is 
that in the above view it is unnecessary to admit a special quality 
of ajUdna as the cause for this expansion or contraction of thought, 
for it may well be admitted that the soul itself undergoes such a 

^ jUdnasya svdhhdvikam prasarwiam aupadhikas tu sa^tkoca^; upddhu tu 
prdc^natn karma eva, Virodha-nirodha, pp. 39, 40 (MS.). 

® na hi yddrsam dimano nityatvatn tddrg jndnasyd'pi nityatvam abhyapugac- 
chdrnafi karapa-vydpdra-vaiyarthy > prasangdt. kintu tdrkikd*dy abhirnatarn 
jndnasya dgantuka-dharmatvatrt m dkarturti drier iva svarUpalc nityatvam 
dgantukd’-vasthd’-irayatvant ca; tena rUpe^a nityatvarp tu ghafatvd'-dy~avasthd‘ 
visifta-vefepa myddderiva iffam eva. Ibid, p. 44. 
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transformation through the instrumentality of its deeds. To tins the 
reply is that the Vedic texts always declare that the soul is in itself 
unchangeable, and if that is so the change has to be explained 
through the instrumentality of another factor, the ajtiana. Know¬ 
ledge is thus to be regarded as the pure essence or nature of the soul 
and not as its dharrna or character, and it is this character that is in 
itself universal and yet is observed to undergo change on account 
of obstructions. Thus, the soul in itself is eternal, though when 
looked at in association with its character as knowledge which is 
continually expanding or contracting it may seemingly appear to be 
non-eternal^. Thought in itself has no parts and therefore cannot 
itself be regarded as non-eternal. It is nothing but relationship, and 
as such the analogy of change which, in other objects, determines 
their non-eternity cannot apply to it. 

Now there are different kinds of Upanisadic texts, from some 
of which it may appear that the soul is eternal, whereas from others 
it may appear that the soul is created. How can this difficulty be 
avoided? On this point Srinivasa says that the eternity and un¬ 
created nature of the self is a correct assertion, for the soul as such 
is eternal and has never been created. In its own nature also the 
soul has thought associated with it as it were in a potential form. 
Such an unmanifested thought is non-existent. But knowledge in 
its growing richness of relations is an after-production, and it is 
from this point of view that the soul may be regarded as having 
been created. Even that which is eternal may be regarded as 
created with reference to any of its special characteristics or 
characters*. The whole idea, therefore, is that before the creative 
action of God the souls are only potentially conscious; their real 
conscious activity is only a result of later development in conse¬ 
quence of God’s creative action. 

Again, the Upanisads assert that by the knowledge of Brahman 
everything else is known. Now according to the Safikarite explana¬ 
tion the whole world is but a magical creation on Brahman which 
alone has real being. Under the circumstances it is impossible that 

* mtya-nitya~vibhSga~svarupa-dvarakatva-svahhava-d'varakatv3bhydm vya- 
vasthita iti na kas cid do^a(t. Virodha-nirodha. MS. 

* svd‘sddhnrai?a-dharina-hhtlta~jfldna~viststa-vefena utpatiirri vadanti sid- 
dhasyd'pi hi vastunah dharmd-ntara-viHsta-vefena sddhyatd vrlhyd~dau drsfa. 
Jbid. 

prdk frfter jlvdndrri ni^kriyatvo-ktyd ca idam etia dariifam. Ibid. 
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by the knowledge of Brahman, the real, there would be the know¬ 
ledge of all illusory and unreal creation, for these two, the reality 
and the appearance, are entirely different and therefore by the 
knowledge of one there cannot be the knowledge of the other. In 
the Visistddvaita view it may be said that when God as associated 
with his subtle body, the subtle causal nature of the souls and the 
material world, is known the knowledge of God as associated with 
the grosser development of His body as souls and the world is also 
by that means realized^. 

In performing the actions it need not be supposed that the 
eternal soul undergoes any transformation, for the individual soul 
may remain identically unchanged in itself and yet undergo trans¬ 
formation so far as the process of its knowledge is concerned. In the 
Visistddvaita view, will and desire are regarded as but modes of 
knowledge and as such the psychological transformations of the 
mind involved in the performance of actions have reference only to 
knowledge®. It has already been shown that possibly knowledge in 
its essential form is unchangeable and yet unchangeable so far as its 
nature as process is concerned. Such an activity and performance 
of actions belongs naturally to the individual souls. 

The Virodha-nirodha is written in twenty-seven chapters, but 
most of these are devoted to the refutation of objections raised by 
opponents on questions of theological dogma which have no 
philosophical interest. These have therefore been left out in this 
book. 

Rahgacarya®. 

A follower of Sankara named Uma-Mahesvara wrote a work 
named Virodha-varuthini in which he proposed to show one 
hundred contradictions in R^imanuja’s bhasya and other cognate 

^ sUksma-cid-acic-chaflrake brahmavi jiidte sthiila-cid-acic-ckarlrakasya tasya 
jnanam aird’ bhiniatam, Virodha-nirodha. MS. 

® iha prayatndder buddhi-viiesa-rupataya kdryd-nukula-krtimattvasyd’pi 
kartrtvasya jhana-visesa-rUpatayd tasya svdbkdvikatayd tad-dtmand jtvasya 
jndnasya nityatve’pi tat-pari^dma-vise^asya anityatvdc ca. Ibid. 

® “ sn-rdmdnuja-yogi-pdda-kamala-stkdnd-bhisekatft goto jlydt so'yam 

ananta-puru$a-guru-sitfihdsand-dhlsvara^ 
srl-rahga-snrilt srjiaile tasya sitrihdsane sthitah 
Ku-dr^ti-dhvdnta-martaj^dam prahdsayati samprati." 

He was thus a disciple of Anantarya of the middle of the nineteenth century. 

At the end of his San-marga-dipa he says that it was written in refutation of 
Rama Misra’s work on the subject. Rama Misra lived late in the nineteenth century 
and wrote Sneha-pUrti, 
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literature of the school, such as SatadHsanl., etc., but through illness 
he lost his tongue and could offer criticisms on only twenty-seven 
points^. As a refutation of that work Rahgacarya wrote his 
Ku-drsfi-dhvanta-tnartan^o. It also appearsthatAnnay 3 .rya’s grand¬ 
son and SrinivSsa-tayarya’s son, Srinivasa-diksita, also wrote a work 
called ViTodha-varuthinl-pramathint as a refutation of Virodha- ^ 
varuthinl. The first chapter of Ku^drffi-dfwdnta-tnartanda is also 
called Virodha-varUthim-prama thim. 

Uma-Mahe^vara says that according to the view of RamSnuja 
the manifold world and the individual souls (acit and exist in 
an undivided and subtle state in Brahman, the original cause. In 
the state of actualized transformation, as the manifested manifold 
worlds and the experiencing selves, we have thus a change of state, 
and as Brahman holds within Himself as qualifying Him this gross 
transformation of the world He is associated with them. He must, 
therefore, be supposed to have Himself undergone change. But 
again Ramanuja refers to many scriptural texts in which Brahman 
is regarded as unchanging. 

To this the reply is that the mode in which the cit and the acit 
undergo transformation is different from the mode in which the all¬ 
controlling Brahman produces those changes in them. For this 
reason the causality of Brahman remains unaffected by the changes 
through which the cit and the acit pass. It is this unaffectedness of 
Brahma-causality that has often been described as the changeless¬ 
ness of Brahman. In the Sankara view, the manifested world being 
the transformation of mSya, Brahman cannot on any account be 
regarded as a material cause of it. The Brahman of Sankara being 
only pure consciousness, no instrumental agencies {nimitta- 
karanata) can be attributed to it. If Brahman cannot undergo any 
change in any manner and if it always remains absolutely change¬ 
less it can never be regarded as cause. Causality implies power of 
producing change or undergoing change. If both these are im¬ 
possible in Brahman it cannot consistently be regarded as the cause. 
According to the RSmSnuja view, however, Brahman is not abso¬ 
lutely changeless; for, as producef of change it also itself undergoes 
a change homogeneous (brahma-samasattaka-vikara-Hgikarat) with 

^ UmS-Mahesvara is said to have written other works also, i.e, Tattva- 
candrika, Advaita-kSmadhenu, Tapta-mudra-vidrivaifa^ Prasanga-tatndkara, and 
Rdm3yana-nkS. 
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it. As the change is of a homogeneous nature, it may also be re¬ 
garded as unchanged. The Brahman is the ultimate upholder of the 
world; though the worldly things have their intermediate causes, 
in which they may be regarded as subsisting, yet since Brahman is 
the ultimate and absolute locus of subsistence all things are said to 
be upheld in it. 

Causation may be defined as unconditional, invariable ante¬ 
cedence {ananyatha^siddha-niyata-purva-vartita). Brahman is 
certainly the ultimate antecedent entity of all things, and its un¬ 
conditional character is testified by all scriptural texts. The fact that 
it determines the changes in cit and acit and is therefore to be re¬ 
garded as the instrumental agent does not divest it of its right to be 
regarded as the material cause; for it alone is the ultimate ante¬ 
cedent substance. Brahman originally holds within itself the cit and 
the acit in their subtle nature as undivided in itself, and later on 
undergoes within itself such changes by its own will as to allow the 
transformation of cit and acit in their gross manifested forms. It 
leaves its pristine homogeneous character and adopts an altered 
state at least with reference to its true parts, the cit and the acit^ 
which in their subtle state remained undivided in themselves. 
It is this change of Brahman’s nature that is regarded as the 
parindma of. Brahman. Since Brahman is thus admitted to be 
undergoing change of state {parindma), it can consistently be re¬ 
garded as the material cause of the world. The illustration of the 
ocean and the waves is also consistent with such an explanation. 
Just as mud transforms itself into earthen jugs or earthen pots, and 
yet in spite of all its changes into jugs or pots really remains nothing 
but mud, so Brahman also undergoes changes in the form of the 
manifested world with which it can always be regarded as one*. 
As the jug and the pot are not false, so the world also is not false. 
But the true conception of the world will be to consider it as one 
with Brahman. The upper and the lower parts of a jug may appear 
to be different when they are not regarded as parts of the jug, and 

’ vahu sydifi prajdyeye'tyd-di-srutibhih sr^fefi prSn ndTna-rapa-vibhdgd- 
bhdvena ekatvd-vasthcipannasya sUkfma-cid~acid~viii$ta-brahmaifali pascdn-ndma- 
fQpa-vibkdgenaekatvd-vasthd-prahdrta-pSrvahamithOla-cid-acid-vaitiftya-laksa^a- 
vahuivd-pattir-hi prasphufatn pratipadyate; sai’va hi brahma^h paripamo noma; 
prdg-avasthd-prahdtfend* vasthd~nt.ara~prSpt£r eva pari^dma-sabdd-rthatvdt.. . . 
yathd sarvaift mrd-dravya-vikrti-bhStam ghapd~di~kdrya-jdtam kdraifa-bhiita- 
mrd-dravya-bhimaTrie va na tu dravyd-ntaram tathd brahmd^pi jagatah abhinnam 
eva. Ku-drsti-dhvdnta-mdrtan 4 a, P- 66. 
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< 1 
in that condition to consider them as two would-be false; for they 

attain their meaning only'when they are taken as the parts of one 
whole jug. When the Upanisajls say that plurality is false* the im¬ 
port of the text is that plurality attains its full meaning only in its 
unified conception as parts of God, the Absolute. 

The Sahkarites do not admit the theory of illusion as one thing 
appearing as another {anyath^-khyati). According to them illusion 
consists in the production of an indefinable illusory object. Such 
an object appears to a person only at a particular moment when he 
commits an error of perception. It cannot be proved that the il¬ 
lusory object was not present at the time of the commission of 
illusory perception. XJnder the circumstances the absence of that 
object at other times cannot prove its falsity v for an object present 
at one time and not present at another cannot indicate its false 
nature. Falsity has then to be defined as relative to the perceiver 
at the time of perception. When the perceiver has knowledge of the 
true object, and knows also that one ohjeof is being perceived as 
another object, he is aware of the falsity of his perception. But if 
at the time of perception he has only one kind of knowledge and he 
is not aware of any contradiction, his perception at any tune cannot 
be regarded as false. But since the dream experiences are not known 
to be seif-contradictory in the same stage, the experience of conch- 
shell-silver is not known to be illusory at the time of the illusion; 
and as the world experience is uncontradicted at the time of our 
waking consciousness, it cannot be regarded as false in the re¬ 
spective stages of experience, The falsehood of the dream experiences 
therefore is only relative to the experience of another stage at another 
time. In such a view of the Sankarites everything becomes relative, 
and there is no positive certainty regarding the experience of any 
stage. According to the Buddhists and their scriptures, the notion of 
Brahman is also false ; and thus, if we consider their experience, the 
notion of Brahman is also relatively true. In such a view we are 
necessarily landed in a state of uncertainty from which there is no 
escape’. 

* Rahgacarya wrote at least one other work called San-mdrga-dipa which, 
being of a ritualistic nature, does not warrant any treatment in thia work. 




CHAPTER XXI 

THE NIMBARKA school OF PHILOSOPHY 

Teachers and Pupils of the Nirnbarka School. 

N I MB Ark A, Nimbaditya or Niyamananda is said to have been a 
Tehigu Brahmin who probably lived in Nimba or Nimbapura in 
the Bellary district. It is said in Harivyasadeva’s commentary on 
Dasa-slokt that his father's name was Jagannatl\a and his mother’s 
name was Sarasvati. But it is difficult to fix his exact date. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, in his Vaisnavism, ^aivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, thinks that he lived shortly after Ramanuja. The argument 
that he adduces is as follows: Ilarivyasadeva is counted in the 
Guru-parampard list as the thirty-second teacher in succession from 
Nirnbarka, and Bhandarkar discovered a manuscript containing 
this list which was written in Samvat 1806 or a.d. 1750 when 
Damodara Gosvami was living. Allowing fifteen years for the life 
of Damodara Gosvami we have a.d. 1765. Now the thirty-third 
successor from Madhva died in a.d. 1876 and Madhva died in 
A.D. 1276. Thus thirty-three successive teachers, on the Madhva 
line, occupied 600 years. x\pplying the same test and deducting 
600 years from a.d. 1765, the date of the thirty-third successor, we 
have 1165 as the date of Nirnbarka. 'This, therefore, ought to be 
regarded as the date of Nimbarka’s death and it means that he died 
sometime after Ramanuja and might have been his junior con¬ 
temporary. Bhandarkar would thus put roughly eighteen years as 
the pontifical period for each teacher. But Pandit Kisoradasa says 
that in the. lives of teachers written by Pandit Anantaram Deva- 
cirya the twelfth teacher from Nirnbarka was born in Samvat 
1112 or A.D. 1056, and applying the same test of eighteen years for 
each teacher we have a.d. 868 as the date of Nirnbarka, in which 
case he is to be credited with having lived long before RAmSnuja. 
But from the internal examination of the writings of Nirnbarka and 
Srinivasa this wmuld appear to be hardly credible. Again, in the 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts iri the Private Libraries of the 
North Western Provinces, Part i, Benares, 1874 N.W.P, Cata¬ 
logue, MS. No. 274), Madhva-mukha-mardana, deposited in the 
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Madan Mohan Library, Benares, is attributed to Nimbarka. This 
manuscript is not procurable on loan and has not been available'to 
the present writer. But if the account of the authors of the Cata¬ 
logue is to be believed, Nimbarka is to be placed after Madhva. 
One argument in support of this later date is to be found in the fact 
that MSdhava who lived in the fourteenth century did not make 
any reference in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha^ to Nimbarka’s 
system, though he referred to all important systems of thought 
known at the time. If Nimbarka had lived before the fourteenth 
century there would have been at least some reference to him in the 
Sarva-darsana-samgraha, or by some of the writers of that time. 
Dr Rajendra Lai Mitra, however, thinks that since Nimbarka refers 
to the schools (sampradaya) of Sri, Brahma and Sanaka, he lived 
later than Ramanuja, Madhva and even Vallabha. While there is no 
positive,, definite evidence that Nimbarka lived after Vallabha, yet 
from the long list of teachers of his school it probably would not be 
correct to attribute a very recent date to him. Again, on the as¬ 
sumption that the Madhva-mukha-mardana was really written by 
him as testified in the N. W.P. Catalogue^ one would be inclined to 
place him towards the latter quarter of the fourteenth or the be¬ 
ginning of the fifteenth century. Considering the fact that there 
have been up till now about forty-three teachers from the time of 
NimbSrka, this would mean that the pontifical period of each 
teacher was on the average about ten to twelve years, which is not 
improbable. An internal analysis of Nimbarka’s philosophy shows 
its great indebtedness to Ramanuja’s system and even the style of 
Nimbarka’s bhasya in many places shows that it was modelled upon 
the style of approach adopted by RSmanuja in his bhasya. This i.s 
an additional corroboration of the fact that Nimbarka must have 
lived'after Ramanuja. 

The works attributed to him are. as follows: (i) Vedanta- 
piirijSta-sattrabhd. (2) Dasa-iloki. '(3) Krsna-sfam-raja, (4) Guru- 
parampara. {$) Madhva-mukha-mardana. (6) Vedanta-tattva-bodha. 
(7) Vedantet-siddhanta-pradipa. {^) Sva^dharma-dhva-bodha. {(f) ^ri- 
krpna-stava. But excepting the first three works all the rest exist in 
MS. most of which are not procurable^. Of these the present writer 

^ Vedanta-tattva-hodha exists in the Oudh Catalogue, 1877, 42 andviii. 24, 
compiled by Pandit Deviprasad. 

Vedanta-siddhanta-pradlpa and Sva-dharmd-dhva^hodha occur in the Notices 
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could secure only the Sva-dharma-dhva-bodhay which is deposited 
with the Bengal Asiatic Society, It is difficult to say whether this work 
was actually written by Nimbarka. In any case it must have been 
considerably manipulated by some later followers of the Nimbarka 
school, since it contains several verses interspersed, in which 
Nimbarka is regarded as an avatdra and salutations are oiTered to 
him. He is also spoken of in the third person, and views are 
expressed as being Nimbdrka-matam "which could not have come 
from the pen of NimbSrka. The book contains reference to the 
Kevala-hheda-vadi which must be a reference to the Madhva 
school. It is a curious piece of work, containing various topics, 
partly related and partly unrelated, in a very unmethodical style. 
It contains references to the various schools of asceticism and 
religion. 

In the Guru-parampara list found in the Har-iguru-stava-mdld 
noted in Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report of the Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts 1882-1883, we find that Harnsa, the unity of R§dha 
and Krspa, is regarded as the first teacher of the Nimbarka school. 
His pupil was Kumara of the form of four vyuhas. Kuinara’s pupil 
was Narada, the teacher of prema-bhaktt in the Treta-yuga. 
Nimbarka was the pupil of Narada and the incarnation of the 
power {sudarsana) of NarSyana. He is supposed to have introduced 
the worship of Krsna in Dvapara-yiiga. His pupil was Srinivasa, 
who is supposed to be the incarnation of the conch-shell of 
Naraya^a. v^rmiva.sa*s pupil was Visvacilrya, whose pupil was 
Purusottama, who in turn had as his pupil Svarupacarya. T hese are 
all described as devotees, Svarup^cSry'a’s pupil was Madhavacarya, 
who had a pupil Balabhadracarya, and his pupil was Padm§carya 
who is said to have been a great controversialist, who travelled over 
different parts of India defeating people in discussion. Padma- 
cSrya’s pupil w^as SyamScarya, and his pupil was Gopalacarya, who 
is described as a great scholar of the Vedas and the Vedanta. He 
had as pupil Krpacarya, who taught DevacSrya, who is described 
as a great controversialist. DevacSrya’s pupil was Sundara Bhat^a, 
and Sundara Bhatfa’s pupil was Padmana BhacSrya. His pupil was 
Upendra Bhatta; the succession of pupils is in the following order: 


of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by R. !>. Mitra, Nos. 2826 and 1216, and the Guru- 
parampara in the Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of the N.W.P., 
Parts l-'X, Allahabad, 1877-86. 
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RSmacandra Bha^a, Krsna Bhatta, Padmakara Bhatta, Sravana 
Bhatta, Bhuri Bhatta, Madhva Bhatta. Syarna Bhatta, Gopala 
Bhatta, Valabhadra Bhatta, Goplnatha Bhatta (who is described 
as a great controversialist), Kesava, Gaiigala Bhatta, Kesava Ka^rairi, 
Sri Bhatta and HarivySsadeva. Up to Harivyasadeva apparently 
all available lists of teachers agree with one another; but after him 
it seems that the school split into two and we have two different 
list'si of teachers. . Bhandarkar has fixed the date for Hari¬ 
vyasadeva as the thirty-second teacher after Nimbarka. The date 
of Harivyasadeva and his successor in one branch line, Darnodara 
GosvSrni, has been fixed as 1750-1755. V 4 fter Harivyasadeva we 
have, accoi;ding to some lists, Para^urainadeva, Harivarpsadeva, 
Narayanadeva, Vrndavanadeva andkGovindadeva./According to 
another list-we haVe .SvabhQramadeva after Jlarivyasadeva, and 
after him Karmaharadeva, Mathuradeva, Sya'madeva, Sevadeva, 
Naraharideva, ''Dayaraniadeva,'^Pur^iadeya, IV^arfisIdeva, Radha- 
krsnasaranadeva, .Harideva and Vt;ajabhQ$anasaranadeva who was 
living in 1924 and ^Santadasa Vavaji who diM in 1955. A study of 
the list of teahfrers gives fairly convincing p^oof that'on the average 
the pontifical period of each teacher was about fourteen years. If 
Harivyasadeva lived in 1750 and SantuetlSsa Vavaji who was the 
thirteenth teacher from* HarivySsadeva died in 1935, the thirteen 
teachers occupied a period of 185. years. This would niiike the 
average pontifical period for each teacher about fourteen years. ‘ 
By backward calculation from Harivyasadeva, putting a period 
of fourteen years for each teacher, we hayt> for Nimbarka a 
date which would be roughly about the middle^bf the fourteenth 
century. ' . \ , v 1 

Nimbarka-s commentary of the Brahma-sutrhs is called the 
Veddnta-pSrijjOta-saurabha as has been already stated. A com- 
jnentary on it,r called the Veddnta-kuustubhaf was written by his 
direct disciple .^riniv 5 sa, Kesava-kasmiri Bhatta, the disciple of 
Mukunda, wrote a commentary-on the Vedanta-kaustubha^ called 
the Veildnta-kausiubha-prahhd. He also is said to have written a 
commentary on the Bhagavad-gitd, called the Tattva-prakdsika, a 
commentary on the tenth skanda of Bhagavata-purdna called the 
Tattva-prakasikd^veda-stuti-tikd^ and a commentary on the Taittrlya 
Upanisad called the Taittnya-prakdsikd. He also wrote a work 
called Krama~diptkd^ which was commented upon by Govinda 
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Bhatlacarya^. The Krama-dipikH ts a work of eight chapters dealing 
mainly with the ritualistic parts of the Nimbarka school of religion. 
This work deals very largely wdth various kinds of Mantras and 
meditations on them. Srinivasa also wrote a work called Laghu- 
stava^raja-stotra in which he praises his own teacher Nimbarka. It 
has been commented upon by Purusottama Prasada, and the com¬ 
mentary is called Guru~hhakti~manddkinu The w'ork Vedanta- 
siddhanta-pradipa attributed to Nimbarka seems to be a spurious 
work so far as can be judged from the colophon of the work and 
from the summary of the contents given in R. L. Mitra’s Notices 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts (MS. No. 2826). It appears that the book 
is devoted to the elucidation of the doctrine of monistic Vedanta 
of the school of Sankara. Nimbarka’s Dasa-slokty called also 
SiddhSnta-ratnay had at least three commentaries: Veddnta-ratna- 
manjusd, by Purusottama Prasada; Laghu-mdnjufd, the author 
of which is unknown; and a commentary by Harivyasa muni. 
Purusottama Prasada wrote a work called Veddnta-ratna-manjusd 
as a commentary on the Dasa-sloki of Nimbarka, and also Guru- 
hhakti-manddkmicomrti^T\{2Lvy as already mentioned. He wrote also a 
commentary on the Srl-krma-stava of Nimbarka in twenty chapters 
called Sruty-anta-sura-drumay and also Stotra-trayi^. The dis¬ 
cussions contained in the commentary are more or less of the same 
nature as those found in Para-paksa-giri-vajray which has been 
already described in a separate section. The polemic therein is 
mainly directed against Sankara vedanta. Purusottama also strongly 
criticizes Ramanuja's view in which the impure cit and acit are 
regarded as parts of Brahman possessed of the highest and noblest 
qualities, and suggests the impossibility of this. According to the 
NimbSrka school the individual selves are different from Brahman. 
Their identity is only in the remote sense inasmuch as the indivi¬ 
dual selves cannot have any separate existence apart from God. 
Purusottama also criticizes the dualists, the Madhvas. The dualistic 
texts have as much force as the identity texts, and therefore on the 
strength of the identity texts we have to admit that the world exists 
in Brahman, and on the strength of the duality texts we have to 

This Kesava Ka^mTrl Bhatta seems to be a very different person from the 
Kesava Kasmiri who is said to have had a discussion with Caitanya as described 
in the Caitanya-caritdmrta, 

* The £rl-kr$na-stava had another commentary on it called Sruti^siddhdnta- 
manjarly the writer of which is unknown. 
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admit that the world is different from Brahman. The real meaning of 
the view that God is the material cause of the world is that though 
everything springs from Him, yet the nature of God remains the 
same in spite of all His productions. The energy of God exists 
in God and though He produces everything by the diverse kinds 
of manifestations of His energies, He remains unchanged in His 
Self!. 

Purusottama makes reference to Devacarya’s Siddhanta- 
jahnavi^ and therefore lived after him. According to Pandit 
Kisoradasa’s introduction to Sruty-anta-sura-druma, he was born 
in 1623 and was the son of Naraya^ia Sarma. The present writer is 
unable to substantiate this view. According to Pandit Ki^oradasa 
he was a pupil of Dharmadevacaiya.^ Devacarya wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma-sutras called the Siddhdnta-jahnaviy on 
which Sundara Bhatta wrote a commentary called the Siddhdnta- 
setuka. 


A General Idea of Nimbarka’s Philosophy. 

According to Nimbarka, the inquiry into the nature of Brahman 
can take place only after one has studied the literature that deals 
with the Vedic duties leading to various kinds of beneficial results 
and discovered that they are all vitiated by enjoyment and cannot 
bring about a state of eternal bliss. After such a discovery, and 
after the seeker has learnt in a general manner from the various 
religious texts that the realization of Brahman leads to the un¬ 
changeable, eternal and ever-constant state of bliss, he becomes 
anxious to attain it through the grace of God and approaches his 
teacher with affection and reverence for instruction regarding the 

' yatha ca bhumes tathd-bhilta-sakti-matyS o^adhlnatfi janma-rndtrarn tathd 
sarva~kdryo-tpddand~rha-lak^at}d~cintydnnanta-sarva-sakter ak^ara-paddrthdd 
brahmam visvam sambhavatV ti; yadd sva-svd~bhdvikd-lpd-dhika-sdtisaya-iaktima- 
dhhyo' cetanebhyas tat-tac-chaktya nusdrena sim-sva-kdrya-bhdvd-pattavapi apra- 
cyuta-sva-rapatvam pratyakm-pramdista-siddhatp, lathy acintya-sarvd-cintya- 
viivdkhya^k&ryo-tpddand-rha-saktimato bhagavata ukta-rltyd jagad-bhdvd- 
pattavapya-pracyuta-sva-rupatvam kirn asakyam iti,.. .iakti-viksepa-sam- 
harapasya parit^dma-sabda-vdcyaivd-bhiprdyeija kvacit parindmo-ktih. sva-rGpa- 
pariitdmd-bhdvai ca pdrvam erta nirdpitah; sakteh iakti-mato’ prthak-siddhatvdt. 
i^ruty-anta-sura-druma, pp. 73-74.) 

* Pandit Kisoradasa contradicts himself in his introduction to Veddnta-manjusd 
and it seems that the dates he gives are of a more or less fanciful character. 
Pandit Kisoradfisa further says that DevricSrya lived in a.d. 1055. This would 
place Nimbarka prior even to Ramanuja, which seems very improbable. 
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nature of Brahman. The Brahman is Sii Krsna, who is omniscient, 
omnipotent, the ultimate cause, and the all-pervading Being. Such 
a Being can be realized only through a constant effort to permeate 
oneself with His nature by means of thought and devotion. The 
import of the first aphorism of the Brahma-sutra consists in the 
imposition of such a duty on the devotee, namely, the constant 
effort at realizing the nature of Brahman^. The pupil listens to the 
instruction of his teacher who has a direct realization of the nature 
of Brahman and whose words are therefore pregnant with his con¬ 
crete experience. He tries to understand the import and meaning 
of the instruction of his teacher which is technically called iravana. 
This is indeed different from the ordinary accepted meaning of the 
sravana in the Sankara literature where it is used in the sense of 
listening to the Upanisadic texts. The next step is called manana— 
the process of organizing one's thought so as to facilitate a favour¬ 
able mental approach towards the truths communicated by the 
teacher in order to rouse a growing faith in it. The third step is 
called nididhyasana —the process of marshalling one’s inner 
psychical processes by constant meditation leading ultimately to a 
permanent conviction and experiences of the truths inspired and 
communicated by the teacher. It is the fruitful culmination of the 
last process that brings about the realization of the nature of 
Brahman. The study of the nature of the Vedic duties, technically 
called dharma^ and their inefficacy, rouses a desire for the know¬ 
ledge of the nature of Brahman leading to eternal bliss. As a means 
to that end the pupil approaches the teacher who has a direct ex¬ 
perience of the nature of Brahman. The revelation of the nature of 
the Brahman in the pupil is possible through a process of spiritual 
communication of which iravana, manana and nididhyasana are the 
three moments. 

According to Nimbarka’s philosophy which is a type of 
Bheda-bheda-vada, that is, the theory of the Absolute as Unity-in¬ 
difference, Brahman or the Absolute has transformed itself into the 
world of matter and spirits. Just as the Hfe-force orprSna manifests 
itself into the various conative and cognitive sense-functions, yet 
keeps its own independence, integrity and difference from them, 

^ As the nature of this duty is revealed through the text of the Brahma-sutra^ 
namely, that the Brahma-hood can be attained only by such a process of nidi-> 
dhydsana^ it is called the apurva^vidhu 
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so the Brahman also manifests itself through the numberless spirits 
and matter without losing itself in them. Just as the spider spins 
out of its own self its web and yet remains independent of it, so the 
Brahman also has split itself up into the numberless spirits and 
matter butremains in its fullness and purity. The very existence and 
movement of the spirits and indeed all their operations are said to 
depend upon '^V2\mi2initad-dyatta~sthiti-purvika) in the sense that the 
Brahman is both the material and the determining cause of them all ^ 

In the scriptures we hear of dualistic and monistic texts, and 
the only way in which the claims of both these types of texts can be 
reconciled is by coming to a position of compromise that the 
Brahman is at once different from and identical with the world of 
spirits and matter. The nature of Brahman is regarded as such that 
it is at once one with and different from the world of spirits and 
matter, not by any imposition or supposition, but as the specific 
peculiarity of its spiritual nature. It is on this account that this 
Bhedd-bheda doctrine is called the svabhdvika bheda-bheda-vada. In 
the pure dualistic interpretation of the Vedanta the Brahman is to 
be regarded only as the determining cause and as such the claims 
of all texts that speak of the Brahman as the material cause or of the 
ultimate identity of the spirits with the Brahman are to be dis¬ 
regarded. The monistic view of the Vedanta is also untenable, for a 
pure differenceless qualityless consciousness as the ultimate reality 
is not amenable to perception, since it is super-sensible, nor to 
inference, sinc^ it is devoid of any distinctive marks, nor also to 
scriptural testimony, as no words can signify it. The supposition 
that, just as one’s attention to the moon may be drawn in an in¬ 
direct manner by perceiving the branch of a tree with which the 
moon may be in a line, so the nature of Brahman also may be ex¬ 
pressed by demonstrating other concepts which are more or less 
contiguous or associated with it, is untenable; for in the above 
illustration the moon and the branch of the tree are both sensible 
objects, whereas Brahman is absolutely super-sensible. Again, if 
it is supposed that Brahman is amenable to logical proofs, then also 
this supposition would be false; for all that is amenable to proofs 
or subject to any demonstration is false. Further, if it is not 
amenable to any proof, the Brahman would be chimerical as the 

‘ 5 rini'.;\sa’.s commentary on Nimbarka’s Veddnta-pdrijdta-saurahha on 
Brnhfna-sutra, l. i. x-3. 
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hare’s horn. If it is held that, Brahman being self-luminous, no 
proofs are required for its demonstration, then all the scriptural 
texts describing the nature of Brahman would be superfluous. 
Moreover, the pure qualityless Brahman being absolutely un¬ 
associated with any kind of impurity has to be regarded as being 
eternally free from any bondage, and thus all scriptural texts giving 
instruction in the methods for the attainment of salvation would be 
meaningless. The reply of the Saiikarites, that all duality though 
false has yet an appearance and serves practical purposes, is un¬ 
tenable; for when the scriptures speak of the destruction of bondage 
they mean that it was a real bondage and its dissolution is also a real 
one. Again, an illusion is possible in a locus only when it has some 
specific as weil as some general characters, and the illusion takes 
place only when the object is known in a general manner without 
any of its specific attributes. But if the Brahman is absolutely 
qualityiess, it is impossible that it should be the locus of any 
illusion. Again, .since it is difficult to explain how the ajnana should 
have any support or object {asraya or visaya)^ the illusion itself 
becomes inexplicable. The Brahman being of the nature of pure 
knowledge can hardly be supposed to be the support or object of 
ajMna, The jfva also being itself a product of ajnana cannot be 
regarded as its support. Moreover, since Brahman is of the nature 
of pure illumination and ajMna is darkness, the former cannot 
legitimately be regarded as the support of the latter, just as the sun 
cannot be regarded as the supporter of darkness. 

The operation that results in the formation of illusion cannot be 
regarded as being due to the agency of ajMna, for ajnana is devoid 
of consciousness and cannot, therefore, be regarded as an agent. 
The agency cannot also be attributed to Brahman because it is pure 
and static. Again, the false appearance of Brahman as diverse un¬ 
desirable phenomena such as a sinner, an animal, and the like, is 
inexplicable; for if the Brahman is always conscious and inde¬ 
pendent it cannot be admitted to allow itself to suffer through the 
undesirable states which one has to experience in various animal 
lives through rebirth. If the Brahman has no knowledge of such 
experiences, then it is to be regarded as ignorant and its claim to 
self-luminosity fails. Again, if ajMna is regarded as an existent 
entity, there is the change to dualism, and if it is regarded as non¬ 
existent then it cannot hide the nature of Brahman. Further, if 
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Brahman is self-luminous, how can it be hidden and how can there 
be any illusion about it? If the conch-shell shines forth in its own 
nature, there cannot he any misperception of its nature as a piece 
of silver. Again, if the nature of Brahman is admitted to be hidden 
by iijndna, the question that naturally arises is whether the ajUdna 
veils the nature of the Brahman as a whole or in part. The former 
supposition is impossible, for then the world would be absolutely 
blind ^inddarkdagad-andhya-prasangdt), and the latter is impossible, 
for the Brahman is a homogeneous entity and has no characters or 
parts. It is admitted by the monists to be absolutely qualityless and 
partless. If it is held that ordinarily only the “bliss” part of the 
Brahman is hidden by ajndna whereas the “being” part remains 
unveiled, then that would mean that Brahman is divisible in parts 
and the falsity of the Brahman would be demonstrable by such in¬ 
ferences as: Brahman is false, because it has parts like the jug 
{brahma mithyd sdmsatvdt, ghatadhat). 

In reply to tlie above objections it may be argued that the ob¬ 
jections against ajndna are inadmissible, for the ajndna is absolutely 
false knowledge. Just as an ovrl perceives utter darkness, even in 
bright sunlight, so the intuitive perception “I am ignorant” is 
manifest to all. Anantarama, a follower of the Nimbarka school, 
raises further objections against such a supposition in his Veddnta- 
tattva-bodha. He says that this intuitively felt “I” in “I am 
ignorant” cannot be pure knowledge, for pure knowledge cannot 
be felt as ignorant. It cannot be mere egoism, for then the ex¬ 
perience would be “the egoism is ignorant.” If by “ego” one 
means the pure self, then such a self cannot be experienced before 
emancipation. The ego-entity cannot be something different from 
both pure consciousness and ajndna, for such an entity must doubt¬ 
less be an effect of ajndna which cannot exist before the association 
of the ajndna with Brahman. The reply of the Sahkarites that 
ajndna, being merely false imagination, cannot affect the nature of 
the Brahman, the abiding substratum {adhisthdna), is also inad¬ 
missible; for if the ajndna be regarded as false imagination there 
must be someone who imagines it. But such an imagination cannot 
be attributed to either of the two possible entities, Brahman or the 
ajndna', for the former is pure qualityless which cannot therefore 
imagine and the latter is inert and unconscious and therefore de¬ 
void of all imagination. It is also wrong to suppose that Brahman 
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as pure consciousness has no intrinsic opposition to ajMna^ for 
there can be no knowledge which is not opposed to ignorance. 
Therefore the Saiikarites are not in a position to demonstrate any 
entity which they mean by the intuition “I” in “I am ignorant.” 

The final conclusion from the Nimbarka point of view therefore 
is that it is inadmissible to accept any ajftHna as a world-principle 
producing the world-appearance by working in co-operation with 
the Brahman. The ajnana or ignorance is a quality of individual 
beings or selves who are by nature different from Brahman but are 
under its complete domination. They are eternal parts of it, atomic 
in nature, and are of limited powers. Being associated with be¬ 
ginningless chains of karma they are naturally largely blinded in 
their outlook on knowledge^, 

The Safikarites affirm that, through habitual failure in dis¬ 
tinguishing between the real nature of the self and the not-self, 
mis-perceptions, misapprehensions and illusions occur. The ob¬ 
jection of Anantarama against such an explanation is that such a 
failure cannot be attributed either to Brahman or to ajnana. And 
since all other entities are but later products of illusion, they cannot 
be responsible for producing the illusion®. 

In his commentary Sankara had said that the pure conscious¬ 
ness was not absolutely undemonstrable, since it was constantly 
being referred to by our ego-intuitions. To this the objection that 
naturally arises is that the entity referred to by our ego-intuitions 
cannot be pure consciousness; for then the pure consciousness 
would have the characteristic of an ego—a view which is favourable 
to the Nimbarka but absolutely unacceptable to the Sahkarites. 
If it is held to be illusory, then it has to be admitted that the ego- 
intuition appears when there is an illusion. But by supposition the 
illusion can only occur when there is an ego-intuition®. Here is 
then a reasoning in a circle. The defence that reasoning in a circle 
can be avoided on the supposition that the illusory imposition is 
beginningless is also unavailing. For the supposition that illusions 
as such are beginningless is false, as it is well known that illusions 

’ paramd-tma-bhinno'lpa-saktis tad-adhlnah sanatanas tad-amsa-hhilto* 
>tddi-ktirmi}-tmikd~vidyd~t*rta-dharma-bhut&~jndno jli)a~k$etrajnd-di‘‘iabdd-bhi~ 
dheyas tat-pratyayd-haya iti. Veddnta-tattva-hodha, p. 12. 

® Ibid, p. 13. 

® adhyastattve tu adhydse sati bhdsamdnatvam, tasmin sati set ity anyonyd- 
sraya-do^ah. Ibid. p. 14. 
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are possible only through the operation of the subconscious im¬ 
pressions of previous valid cognitions^. Again, the reflection of the 
pure consciousness in the ajMna is impossible, for reflections can 
take place only between two entities which have the same order of 
existence. From other considerations also the illusion has to be 
regarded as illegitimate. Illusions take place as the result ot certain 
physical conditions such as contact, defect of the organs of per¬ 
ception, the operation of the subconscious impressions, etc. These 
conditions are all absent in the supposed case of the illusion in¬ 
volved in the ego-intuition. 

The Sahkarites described mdyd as indefinable. By “indefinable 
they mean something that appears in perception but is ultimately 
contradicted. The Saiikarites define falsehood or non-existence as 
that which is liable to contradiction. The phenomena of mdyd 
appear inexperience and are therefore regarded as existent. They 
are liable to contradiction and are therefore regarded as non¬ 
existent. It is this unity of existence and non-existence in mdyd that 
constitutes its indefinability. To this AnantarSma's objection is that 
contradiction does not imply non-existence. As a particular object, 
say a jug, may be destroyed by the stroke of a club, so one know¬ 
ledge can destroy another. The destruction of the jug by the stroke 
of the club does not involve the supposition that the jug was non- 
e.xistent. So the contradiction of the prior knowledge by a later one 
does not involve the non-existence or falsity of the former. All 
cognitions are true in themselves, though some of them may 
destroy another. This is what the Nimbarkists mean by the 
yat-A/tyaft of knowledge. The theory of sat-khydti with them means 
that all knowledge (khydti) is produced by some existent objects, 
whichaie to be regarded as its cause {sad-dhetukd khydti, sat-khydti). 
According to such a view, therefore, the illusory knowledge must 
have its basic cause in some existent object. It is wrong also to 
suppose that false or non-existent objects can produce eflFects on 
the analogy that the illusory cobra may produce fear and even 
death. For here it is not the illusory cobra that produces fear but 
the memory of a true snake. It is wrong therefore to suppose that 
the illusory world-appearance may be the cause of our bondage. 

Since illusions are not possible, it is idle to suppose that all our 

' aJfiySso na'nadih, pnrva-prama-hita-sariisk&radanyatvdt. Vedanta-tattva- 
bodha, p. 14. 
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perceptual, inferential, and other kinds of cognitions are produced 
as associated with an ego through sheer illusion. Right knowledge 
is to be regarded as a characteristic quality of the self and the pro¬ 
duction of knowledge does not need the intervention of a vrtti. 7 he 
ajnana which prevents the flashing in of knowledge is our karma 
which is in accumulation from beginningless time. Through the 
operation of the sense-organs our selves expand outside us and are 
filled with the cognition of the sense-objects. It is for this reason 
that when the sense-organs are not in operation the sense-objects 
do not appear in cognition, as in the state of sleep. The self is thus 
a real knower {jmta) and a real agent (kartS), and its experiences as 
a knower and as an agent should on no account be regarded as the 
result of a process of illusion^. 

The self is of the nature of pure consciousness, but it should 
yet be regarded as the real knower. The objection that what is 
knowledge cannot behave in a different aspect as a knower, just as 
water cannot be mixed with water and yet remain distinct from it, 
is regarded by the Nimbirkists as invalid. As an illustration 
vindicating the NimbSrka position, Purusottama, in his Vedanta- 
ratna-manju^H, refers to the case of the sun which is both light 
and that from which light emanates. Even when a drop of water 
is mixed with another drop the distinction of the drops, both 
quantitative and qualitative, remains, though it may not be so 
apprehended. The mere non-apprehension of difference is no proof 
that the two drops have merged into identity. On the other hand, 
since the second drop has its parts distinct from the first one it must 
be regarded as having a separate existence, even when the two drops 
are mixed. The character as knower must be attributed to the self; 
for the other scheme proposed by the Sankarites, that the character 
as knower is due to the reflection of the pure consciousness in the 
vrtti, is inefficacious. The sun that is reflected in water as an image 
cannot be regarded as a glowing orb by itself. Moreover, reflection 
can only take place between two visible objects; neither pure 
consciousness nor the antahkarana-vrtti can be regarded as visible 
objects justifying the assumption of reflection. 

The ego-intuition refers directly to the self and there is no 
illusion about it. The ego-intuition thus appears to be a continuous 
^velation of the nature of the self. After deep dreamless sleep one 

^ Vedanta-tattva-bodha, p. 20. 
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says “I slept so well that I did not know even myself.” But this 
should not be interpreted as the absence of the ego-intuition or the 
revelation of the self. The experience “I did not know myself” 
refers to the absence of the intuition of the body and the mental 
psychosis, but it does not indicate that the self-conscious self had 
ever ceased to shine by itself. The negation involved in the denial 
of the perception of one’s self during dreamless sleep refers to the 
negation of certain associations (say, of the body, etc.) with which 
the ego ordinarily links itself. Similar experience of negation can 
also be illustrated in such expressions as “I was not so long in the 
room,” ‘T did not live at that time,” etc., where negations refer to 
the associations of the ego and not to the ego. I’he self is not only 
to be regarded as expressed in the ego-intuition, but it is also to be 
regarded as distinct from the knowledge it has. The perception of 
the self continues not only in the state of dreamless sleep but also 
in the state of emancipation, and even God in His absolute freedom 
is conscious of Himself in His super-ego intuition. He is also all- 
Merciful, the supreme Instructor, and the presiding deity of all our 
understanding. Like individual selves God is also the agent, the 
creator of the universe. If the Brahman were not an agent by 
nature, then He could not have been the creator of the universe, 
even with the association of the mdyS, conditions. Unlike Brahman 
the activity of the individual souls has to depend upon the operation 
of the conative organs for its manifestation. The self also really ex¬ 
periences the feelings of pleasure and pain. The existence and 
agency of the human souls, however, ultimately depend on the will 
of God. Yet there is no reason to suppose that God is partial or 
cruel because He makes some suffer and others enjoy; for He is like 
the grand master and Lord who directs different men differently 
and awards suffering and enjoyment according to their individual 
deserts. The whole idea is that though God awards suffering and 
enjoyment to individuals and directs their actions according to their 
deserts, He is not ultimately bound by the law of karma^ and may 
by His grace at any time free them from their bondage. The law of 
karma is a mechanical law and God as the superintendent decides 
each individual case. He is thus the dispenser of the laws of karma 
but is not bound by it^. The human souls are a part of the 

^ na vayatft hrahma-niyantrtvasya harma-sdpeksattvam briimah, kintu 
put^tyd-di-karma-k&rayiif ive tat~phala~ddtrtve ca. Veddnta-ratna-manjusd, p. 14. 
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nature of God and as such are dependent on Him for their essence, 
existence, and activities {tad-ayatta-svarupa-sthiti-purvikah). God 
being the ultimate truth, both the human souls and inanimate 
nature attain their essence and existence by virtue of the fact that 
they are parts of Him and participate in His nature.. They are there¬ 
fore entirely dependent on Him for their existence and all their 
operations. 

The individual souls are infinite in number and atomic in size. 
But though atomic in size they can at the same time cognize the 
various sensations in various parts of the body through all-pervading 
knowledge which exists in them as their attribute. Though atomic 
and partless in their nature, they are completely pervaded by God 
through His all-pervading nature. The atomic souls are associated 
with the beginningless girdle of karma which is the cause of the 
body, and are yet through the grace of God finally emancipated 
when their doubts are dissolved by listening to the instructions of 
the sastras from the teachers, and by entering into a deep meditation 
regarding the true essence of God by which they are ultimately 
merged in Him. God is absolutely free in extending His mercy and 
grace. But it so happens that Fie actually extends them to those 
who deserve them by their good deeds and devotion. God in His 
transcendence is beyond His three natures as souls, the world and 
even as God. In this Flis pure and transcendent nature Fie is 
absolutely unaffected by any changes, and He is the unity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness. In His nature as God He realizes 
His own infinite joy through the infinite souls which are but con¬ 
stituent parts of Him. The experiences of individuals are therefore 
contained in Him as constituents of Him because it is by His own 
tksana or self-perceiving activity that the experiences of the indi¬ 
vidual selves can be accounted for. The existence and the process 
of all human experience are therefore contained and controlled by 
Him. The individual selves are thus in one sense different from 
Him and in another sense but constituent parts of Him. In Bhas- 
kara’s philosophy the emphasis was on the aspect of unity, since 
the differences were due to conditions (upQdhi). But though 
Nimbarka’s system is to be counted as a type of Bhedd-bkeda 
or Dvaita^dvaita theory, the emphasis here is not merely on the part 
of the unity but on the difference as well. As a part cannot be 
different from the whole, so the individual souls can never be dif- 
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ferent from God. But, in the state of bondage the individuals are 
apt to forget their aspects of unity with God and feel themselves 
independent in all their actions and experiences. When by absolute 
self-abnegation springing from love the individual feels himself to 
be absolutely controlled and regulated by God and realizes himself 
to be a constituent of Him, he loses all his interests in his actions 
and is not affected by them, Tlie ultimate ideal, therefore, is to 
realize the relation with God, to abnegate all actions, desires and 
motives, and to feel oneself as a constituent of Him. Such a being 
never again comes within the grasp of mundane bondage and lives 
in eternal bliss in his devotional contemplation of God. The de¬ 
votee in the state of his emancipation feels himself to be one with 
God and abides in Him as a part of His energy {tat-t&datmyd-nubha- 
va-purvakam vUvarupe bhagavati tac-ckakty^-tmand avasthdnamy. 
Thus, even in the state of emancipation, there is a difference be¬ 
tween the emancipated beings and God, though in this state they 
are filled with the utmost bliss. With the true realization of the 
nature of God and one’s relation with Him, all the three kinds of 
karma (sanciia, kriyamdna and drabdha) are destroyed®. Avidyd in 
this system means ignorance of one’s true nature and relationship 
with God which is the cause of his karma and his association with 
the body, senses and the subtle matter®. The prdrabdha karma^ or 
the karma which is in a state of fructification, may persist through 
the present life or through other lives if necessary, for until their 
fruits are reaped the bodiless emancipation cannot be attained^. 
Sainthood consists in the devotional state consisting of a continual 
and unflinching meditation on the nature of God {dhy&na-paripdkena 
dhruva-smrti-para-hhakty-dkhya-jnand-dhigame). Such a saint be¬ 
comes free from the tainting influence of all deeds committed and 
collected before and all good or bad actions that may be performed 
later on {tatra uttara-bh&vinah kriyatndnasya papasya dsle^ah 
tat-prdg-bhutasya sancitasya tasya ndsah . Veddnta-kaustubha-prabha , 
TV. I. 13). The regular caste duties and the duties of the various 
stages of life help the rise of wisdom and ought therefore always to 
be performed, even when the wisdom has arisen; for the flame of 

^ Para-pak^a~gtri~vajra, p. 501, 

* Ibid. p. 598. ® Ibid. 

* viduM vidya-mahatmySt saUcita-kriyamdnayor dsle^a-vindsau, prdrabdhasya 
tu karmano bhogena vindsafi, tatra prdrabdhasya etac charlrena itara-sarlrair vd 
bhukwd vindsdn-mokfa iti samkfepafi. Ibid. p. 583. 
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this light has always to be kept burning (tasmat vidyo-dayaya svd- 
srama-karma-gnihotra-di-rupam grhasthena, tapo-japa-dmi kartndni 
urdhva-retobhtr amistheydni iti siddham). But the conglomeration of 
deeds which has started fructifying must fructify and the results of 
such deeds have to be reaped by the saint either in one life or in many 
lives as the case may be. The realization of Brahman consists in the 
unflinching meditation on the nature of God and the participation 
in Him as His constituent which is the same thing as the establish¬ 
ment of a continuous devotional relationship with Him. This is in¬ 
dependent of the ontological fusion and return in Him which may 
happen as a result of the complete destruction of the fructifying 
deeds {prarabdha karma) through their experiences in the life of the 
saint {vidyd-yoni-sartra) or in other lives that may follow. A saint, 
after the exhaustion of his fructifying deeds, leaves his gross body 
through the susumnd nerve in his subtle body, and going beyond 
the material regions (prdkrta-mandala) reaches the border region— 
the river virajd —between the material regions and the universe of 
Visnu^. Here he leaves aside his subtle body in the supreme being 
and enters into the transcendent essence of God {Vedanta- 
kaustubha-prabhd, iv. 2. 15), The emancipated beings thus exist in 
God as His distinct energies and may again be employed by Him 
for His own purposes. Such emancipated beings, however, are 
never sent down by God for carrying on an earthly existence. 
Though the emancipated beings become one with God, they have 
no control over the affairs of the world, which are managed entirely 
by God HimselR 

Though it is through the will of God that we enjoy the dream 
experiences and though He remains the controller and abides in us 
through all stages of our experiences, yet He is never tainted by the 
imperfections of our experiental existence {Veddnta-kaustuhha and 
its commentary Prabha, iii. 2. ii). The objects of our experiences 
are not in themselves pleasurable or painful, but God makes them 
so to us in accordance with the reward and punishment due to us 
according to our good or bad deeds. In themselves the objects are 

^ para-loka-gamane deltSd utsarpana-samaye eva vidufa(i purtya-pape nira- 
vase^am kslyate ,. .. vidyd hi sva-sdmarthydd eva sva~phala-bhuta~brahma-prdpti- 
pratipddandya. . enaifi deva-ydnena pathdgamayituni sUksma-sarlrarti sthdpayati. 
Veddnta-kaimubha-prahhd, Ui. 3. 27. 

* muktasya tu para-brahma-sddharmye’pi nihhila-cetand’Cetana-patitva- 
tan-niyantrtva-tad-vidhdrakatva-sarva-gatatvd-dy-asambhavdi jngad-vydpdra- 
varjam aisvaryam. Ibid. iv. 4. 20. 
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but indifferent entities and are neither pleasurable nor painful 
{Vedania-kaustubha-prabhS, iii. 2. 12). The relation of God and 
the world is like that of a snake and its coiled existence. The coiled 
{kundala) condition of a snake is neither different from it nor 
absolutely identical with it. So God’s relation with the individuals 
also is like that of a lamp and its light {prahha-tadvator iva) or like 
the sun and the illumination {prakdsa). God remains unchanged in 
Himself and only undergoes transformation through His energies as 
conscious (cic-chakti) and unconscious {acic-chaktif. As the indivi¬ 
duals cannot have any existence apart from Brahman, so the material 
world also cannot have any existence apart from him. 11 is in this 
sense that the material world is a part or constituent of God and is 
regarded as being one with God. But as the nature of the material 
world is different from the nature of God, it is regarded as different 
from Him^. 

The Vedic duties of caste and stages of life are to be performed 
for the production of the desire of wisdom but once the 

true wisdom is produced there is no further need of the per¬ 
formance of the duties {Ibid, iii. 4. 9). The wise man is never 
affected by the deeds that he performs. But though ordinarily the 
performance of the duties is helpful to the attainment of wisdom, 
this is not indispensable, and there are many who achieve wisdom 
without going through the customary path of caste duties and the 
duties attached to stages of life. 


Controversy with the Monists by Madhava Mukunda. 

(a) The Main Thesis and the Ultimate End in Advaita 
Veddnta are Untenable, 

Madhava Mukunda, supposed to be a native of the village of 
Arunaghath Bengal, wrote a work called Para-paksa-giri-vajra or 
Harda-saUcaya, in which he tried to show from various points of 


^ ananta-guna-saktimato brahmatfali parinSmisvabhdvd~cic~chakteb sthilld- 
vasthdydtn mtydtp tod-antard~tntaivena tatrd'vasthdne'pi pariridmasya mkti~ 
gatatvdt svardpe panpdtnd-bhdt)dt kundala-to na do^d-vahalt aprthak- 
siddhatvena abhede'pi hheda-jUdpand-rthab- Vedanta-kaustubha-prabhd, iit. z. zg. 

® jivavat prthak-sthity-anarha-viicsat^atvena acid~vastuno brahmd-msatvani 
vmffa-vastv-eka~desatvena abheda-vyavahdro mukhyah mie^ana-vUesyayob sva- 
rSpa-svabhava-bhedena ca hheda-vyavahdro mukhyah. Ibid. in. 2. 30. 
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view the futility of the monistic interpretation of Vedanta by 
Sankara and his followers. 

He says that the Sahkarites are interested in demonstrating the 
identity of the individuals with Brahman (flva-hrahmai-kya) and this 
forms the principal subject-matter of all their discussions. This 
identity may be illusory or not. In the former case duality or 
plurality would be real, and in the latter case, i.e, if identity be real, 
then the duality presupposed in the identification must also be 
real^. It is not the case of the single point of an identity that 
Sankarites are interested in, but in the demonstration of an 
identification of the individuals with Brahman. The demonstration 
of identity necessarily implies the reality of the negation of the 
duality. If such a negation is false, the identification must also be 
false, for it is on the reality of the negation that the reality of the 
identification depends. If the negation of duality be real, then the 
duality must also be real in some sense and the identification can 
imply the reality of the negation only in some particular aspect. 

The objections levelled by the Saiikarites against the admission 
of “duality” or “difference” as a category are, firstly, that the 
category of difference (bheda) being by nature a relation involves 
two poles and hence it cannot be identical in nature with its locus 
in which it is supposed to subsist {hhedasya na adhikarana~svaru- 
patvam). Secondly, that if “difference” is different in nature from 
its locus, then a second grade of “difference” has to be introduced 
and this would imply another grade of difference and so on ad 
infinitum. Thus we have a vicious infinite. To the first objection, 
the reply is that “difference” is not relational’in nature with this 
or that individual locus, but with the concept of the locus as such 
{bhutalatvd-dind nirapek^at’ve'pi adhikarandtmakatvena sdpeksatve 
ksater abhdvdtY. The charge of vicious infinite by the introduction of 
differences of differences is invalid, for all differences are identical 
in nature with their locus. fSo in the case of a series of differences the 
nature of each difference becomes well defined and the viciousness 
of the infinite series vanishes. In the instance “ there is a jug on the 
ground” the nature of the difference of the jug is jugness, whereas 
in the case of the difference of the difference, the second order of 

‘ dvitJye aihya~pratiyogtka~bhedasya pdramdrthikatva-prasangdt. Para-pakfa- 
giri-vajra, p. 12. 

^ Ibid. p. 14. 
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difference has a separate specification as a special order of dif- 
ferenceness. Moreover, since difference reveals only the particular 
modes of the objects, these difficulties cannot arise. In perceiving 
difference we do not perceive difference as an entity different from 
the two objects between which it is supposed to subsist ^ One 
might equally well find such a fault of mutual dependence on the 
identification of Brahman with jiva, since it depends upon the 
identification of the jwa with the Brahman. 

A further discussion of the subject shows that there cannot be 
any objections against “differences" on the score of their being 
produced, for they merely subsist and are not produced; or on the 
possibility of their being known, for if differences were never per¬ 
ceived the Sahkarites would not have been so anxious to remove 
the so-called illusions or mis-perception of differences, or to mis¬ 
spend their energies in trying to demonstrate that Brahman was 
different from all that was false, material and the like; and the saint 
also would not be able to distinguish between what was eternal and 
transitory. Again, it is held that there is a knowledge which contra¬ 
dicts the notion of difference. But if this knowledge itself involves 
difference it cannot contradict it. Whatever may signify anything 
must do so by restricting its signification to it, and all such re¬ 
striction involves difference. Even the comprehension that demon¬ 
strates the illusoriness of “difference" (e.g, this is not difference, 
or there is no difference here, etc.) proves the existence of “dif¬ 
ference." Moreover, a question may be raised as to whether the 
notion that contradicts difference is itself comprehended as dif¬ 
ferent from difference or not. In the former case the validity of the 
notion leaves “difference" unmolested and in the second case, 
i.e. if it is not comprehended as different from “difference," it be¬ 
comes identical with it and cannot contradict it. 

If it is contended that in the above procedure an attempt has 
been made to establish the category of difference only in indirect 
manner and that nothing has been directly said in explanation of 
the concept of difference, tlie reply is that those who have sought 
to explain the concept of unity have fared no better. If it is urged 
that if ultimately the absolute unity or identity is not accepted then 

^ nd^py anyonyd^irayal} bheda^pratyakse pYatiyogitd’^vacchedaka^stamhhatxyd- 
di^prakdraka-jndnasyaVva hetutifdt na tdvad bheda’-pratyak^e bhedd-hraydd 
hhinnatvena ptaiiyogi-jndnam heiuk, Para-paksa-giri-t ajra, 14, 15 . 
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that would lead us to nihilism, then it may also be urged with the 
same force that, differences being but modes of the objects them¬ 
selves, a denial of difference would mean the denial of the objects, 
and this would also land us in nihilism. It must, however, be noted 
that though difference is but a mode of the objects which differ, yet 
the terms of reference by which difference becomes intelligible (the 
table is different from the chair: here the difference of the table is 
but its mode, though it becomes intelligible by its difference from 
the chair) are by no means constituents of the objects in which the 
difference exists as their mode, Fhe Sahkarites believe in the re¬ 
futation of dualism, as by such a refutation the unity is established. 
The thesis of unity is thus though, on the one hand dependent upon 
such refutation and yet on the other hand identical with it because 
all such refutations are believed to be imaginary. In the same manner 
it may be urged that the demonstration of difference involves with 
it a reference to other terms, but is yet identical in nature with the 
object of which it is a mode; the reference to the terms is necessary 
only for purposes of comprehension. 

It must, however, be noted that since difference is but a mode 
of the object the comprehension of the latter necessarily means the 
comprehension of all differences existing in it. An object may be 
known in a particular manner, yet it may remain unknown in its 
differential aspects, just as the monists hold that pure consciousness 
is always flashing forth but yet its aspect as the unity ot all things 
may remain unknown. In comprehending a difference between any 
two objects, no logical priority which could have led to a vicious 
circle is demanded. But the two are together taken in consciousness 
and the apprehension of the one is felt as its distinction from the 
other. The same sort of distinction has to be adduced by the 
monists also in explaining the comprehension of the identity of the 
individual souls with the Brahman, otherwise in their case too there 
would have been the charge of a vicious circle. For when one says 
“these two are not different,'^ their duality and difference depend 
upon a comprehension of their difference which, while present, 
prevents their identity from being established. If it is held that the 
duality is imaginary whereas the identity is real, then the two being 
of a different order of existence the contradiction of the one cannot 
lead to the affirmation of the other. The apology that in compre¬ 
hending identity no two-term reference is needed is futile, for an 
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identity is comprehended only as the negation of the two-term 
duality. 

Thus, from the above considerations, the main thesis of the 
Sahkarites, that all things are identical with Brahman, falls to the 
ground. 

According to Nimbarka the ideal of emancipation is participa¬ 
tion in God’s nature {tad-bhava-patti). This is the ultimate end and 
summurn bonmn of life (prayojana). According to the Sahkarites 
emancipation consists in the ultimate oneness or identity existing 
between individual souls and Brahman. The Brahman in reality is 
one with the individual souls, and the apparent difference noticed 
in our ordinary practical life is due to misconception and ignorance, 
which impose upon us a false notion of duality. Madhava Mukunda 
urges that in such a view, since the individual souls are already one 
with Brahman, they have nothing to strive for. There is thus really 
no actual end (proyojana) as the goal of our strivings. Madhava 
Mukunda, in attempting to emphasize the futility of the Sahkarite 
position, .says that, if the ultimate consciousness be regarded as one, 
then it would be speckled with the various experiences of indi¬ 
viduals. It cannot be held to be appearing as different in accordance 
with the variety of conditions through which it appears, for in our 
experiences we find that though through our various cognitive 
organs we have various experiences they are also emphasized as 
belonging to one being. Variability of conditions does not neces¬ 
sarily imply a variety of the units of experience of individual beings, 
as is maintained by the Sankarites. The pure and ubiquitous dif¬ 
ferenceless consciousness {nirvUesa-caitanya) cannot also be re¬ 
garded as capable of being identified as one with the plurality of 
minds {antahkarana). Again, it is admitted by the Sahkarites that 
in dreamless sleep the mind is dissolved. If that were so and if pure 
consciousness is regarded as being capable of manifesting itself 
through false identification with minds, there would be no ex¬ 
planation of the continuity of consciousness from day to day in the 
form of memory. It cannot be urged that such a continuity is 
maintained by the fact that minds exist in a state of potency 
{samskard-tmand* vasthitasya) in the deep dreamless sleep; for the 
mind in a potent state cannot be regarded as carrying impressions 
and memories, since in that case there would be memories even in 
dreamless sleep. 
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Further, if the experiences are supposed to belong to the states 
of ignorance, then emancipation, which refers only to pure con¬ 
sciousness, would refer to an entity different from that which was 
suffering from bondage. On the other hand, if the experiences be¬ 
long to pure consciousness, then emancipation will be associated 
with diverse contradictory experiences at the same time according 
to the diversity of experiences. 

The Sahkarites may urge that the conditions which bring about 
the experiences are associated with pure consciousness and hence 
in an indirect manner there is a continuity of the being that ex¬ 
periences and attains salvation. To this the reply is that the ex¬ 
periencing of sorrow is a sufficient description of the conditions. 
That being so, where the experiencing of sorrow does not exist, 
the conditions, of which it is a sufficient description, also do not 
exist. Thus, the discontinuity of the entities which suffer bondage 
and attain emancipation remains the same. 

Again, since it is held that the conditions subsist in the pure 
consciousness, it may well be asked whether emancipation means 
the dissolution of one condition or many conditions. In the former 
case we should have emancipation always, for one or other of the 
conditions is being dissolved every moment, and in the latter case 
we might not have any emancipation at all, for all the conditions 
determining the experiences of infinite individuals can never be 
dissolved. 

It may also be asked whether the conditions are associated with 
the pure consciousness in part or in whole. In the first alternative 
there would be a vicious infinite and in the second the differentia¬ 
tion of the pure consciousness in various units would be in¬ 
admissible. 

Moreover, it may be asked w'hether conditions are associated 
with pure consciousness conditionally or unconditionally. In the 
former alternative there would be a vicious infinite and in the second 
case there would be no chance of emancipation. 1 he theory of re¬ 
flection cannot also explain the situation, for reflection is admitted 
only when the reflected image has the same order of existence as 
the object. The avidya has a different order of existence from 
Brahman, and thus reflection of Brahman in avidya cannot be 
justified. Again, in reflection that which is reflected and that in 
which the reflection takes place must be in two different places, 
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whereas in the case of avidya and Brahman the former is supposed 
to have Brahman as its support. The conditions {upadhi) cannot 
occupy a part of Brahman, for Brahman has no parts; nor can they 
occupy the whole of it, for in that case there will be no reflection. 

In the Nimbarka system both the monistic and the dualistic 
texts have their full scope, the dualistic texts in demonstrating the 
difference that exists between souls and God, and the monistic 
texts showing the final goal in which the individuals realize them¬ 
selves as constituents of Him and as such one with Him. But in the 
Sankara system, where no duality is admitted, everything is self- 
realized, there is nothing to be attained and even the process of 
instruction of the disciple by the preceptor is unavailable, as they 
are all but adumbrations of ignorance. 

(b) Refutation of the ^aftkara Theory of 
Illusion in its various Aspects. 

The Sahkarite doctrine of illusion involves a supposition that 
the basis of illusion (adkisthana) is imperfectly or partly known. 
The illusion consists in the imposition of certain appearances upon 
the unknown part. The stump of a tree is perceived in part as an 
elongated thing but not in the other part as the stump of a tree, and 
it is in reference to this part that the mis-attribution of an illusory 
appearance, e.g. a man, is possible by virtue of which the elongated 
part is perceived as man. But Brahman is partless and no division 
of its part is conceivable. It must therefore be wholly known or 
wholly unknown, and hence there can be no illusion regarding it. 
Again, illusion implies that an illusory appearance has to be imposed 
upon an object. But the avidyd, which is beginningless, cannot 
itself be supposed to be an illusory appearance. Following the 
analogy of beginninglessness Brahman may be regarded as illusory. 
The reply that Brahman being the basis cannot be illusory is 
meaningless; for though the basis is regarded as the ground of the 
imposition, there is no necessary implication that the basis must 
also be true. The objection that the basis has an independent reality 
because it is the basis associated with ignorance which can become 
the datum of illusion is futile; because the basis may also be an 
unreal one in a serial process where at each stage it is associated 
with ignorance. In such a view it is not the pure Brahman which 
becomes the basis but the illusory Brahman which is associated with 
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ignorance. Moreover, if the avidyd and its modifications were 
absolutely non-existent they could not be the subject of imposition. 
What really exists somewhere may be imposed elsewhere, but not 
that which does not exist at all. The pure chimericals like the hare’s 
horn can never be the subjects of imposition, for that which is 
absolutely non-existent cannot appear at all. 

Again, illusions are supposed to happen through the operation 
of impressions {samskdra)^ but in the beginningless cosmic illusion 
the impressions must also be beginningless and co-existent with 
the basis (adhi^thdna) and therefore real. The impressions must 
exist prior to the illusion and as such they cannot themselves be 
illusory, and if they are not illusory they must be real. Again, the 
impressions cannot belong to Brahman, for then it could not be 
quaiityless and pure; they cannot belong to individual souls, for 
these are produced as a result of illusory impositions which are 
again the products of the operation of impressions. Further, 
similarity plays an important part in all illusions, but Brahman as 
the ground or basis which is absolutely pure and qualityless has 
no similarity with anything. There cannot also be any imaginary 
similarity imposed upon the qualityless Brahman, for such an 
imaginary imposition presupposes a prior illusion. Again, all 
illusions are seen to have a beginning, whereas entities that are not 
illusory, such as the individual souls, are found to be beginningless. 
It is also erroneous to hold that the ego-substratum behaves as the 
basis of the illusion, for it is itself a product of the illusion. 

Furthermore, the supposition that the world-appearance is a 
cosmic illusion which is related to pure consciousness in an illusory 
relation {ddhydsika-sambandha) is unwarrantable. But the Sah- 
karites admit that the relation between the external world and the 
knower is brought about by the operation of the mind in modifica¬ 
tion, called vrtti. Moreover, if the pure consciousness be admitted 
to be right knowledge or prama, then its object or that which shines 
with it must also be right knowledge and as such it cannot be the 
basis of false knowledge. If the pure consciousness be false know¬ 
ledge, it cannot obviously be the basis of false knowledge. The mere 
fact that some of the known relations, such as contact, inseparable 
inherence, do not hold between the object of knowledge and know¬ 
ledge does not prove that their relation must be an illusory one, for 
other kinds of relations may subsist between them Knowledge-and- 
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the-known may itself be regarded as a unique kind of relation. 
It is also wrong to suppose that all relations are false because they 
are constituents of the false universe, for the universe is supposed 
to be false because the relations are false, and hence there would be 
a vicious infinite. Again, the objection that, if relations are ad¬ 
mitted to establish connection between two relata, then further 
relations may be necessary to relate the relation to relata and that 
this would leaci to a vicious infinite, and also that, if relations are 
identical in essence with the relata, then relations become useless, 
is futile. The same objections would be admissible in the case of 
illusory relations. If it is held that, since all relations are illusory, 
the above strictures do not apply, then it may be pointed out that if 
the order of the relations be subversed, then, instead of conceiving 
the jug to be a product of mdya^ mdyd may be taken as a product of 
the jug. Thus, not only the Sankarites but even the Buddhists have 
to admit the orderly character of relations. In the Nimbarka view 
all relations are regarded as true, being the different modes of the 
manifestation of the energy of God. Even if the relations be 
denied, then the nature of Brahman cannot be described as this 
or that. 



(c) Refutation of the Sankarite View of Ajndna. 

Ajnana is defined as a beginningless positive entity which is 
destructible by knowledge {anddi-bhdvatve satijndna-nivartyatvam). 
The definition is unavailing as it does not apply to ignorance that 
hides an ordinary object before it is perceived. Nor does ajndna 
apply to the ignorance regarding the negation of an object, since 
it is of a positive nature. Again, in the case of the ignorance that 
abides in the saint who has attained the knowledge of Brahman, 
the ajndna is seen to persist even though knowledge has been at¬ 
tained; hence the definition of ajndna as that which is destructible 
by knowledge fails. In the case of the perception of red colour in 
the crystal through reflection, the ignorant perception of the white 
crystal as red persists even though it is known to be false and due 
to reflection. Here also the ignorance is not removed by knowledge. 
It is also wrong to suppose that ajndna^ which is but the product of 
defect, should be regarded as beginningless. Moreover, it may be 
pointed out that all things (excluding negation) that are beginning¬ 
less are also eternal like the souls and it is a curious assumption that 
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there should be an entity called ajmna which is beginningless and 
yet destructible. Again, ajMna is often described as being dif¬ 
ferent both from being and non-being, but has yet been defined as 
a positive entity. It is also difficult to imagine how, since negative 
entities are regarded as products of ajiUina^ ajnana may itself be 
regarded as a positive entity. Moreover, the error or illusion that 
takes place through absence of knowledge has to be admitted as a 
negative entity; but being an illusion it has to be regarded as a pro¬ 
duct of ajnana. 

There is no proof of the existence of ajMna in the so-called 
perception “I am ignorant.*’ It cannot be the pure Brahman, !or 
then that would have to be styled impure. It cannot be a positive 
knowledge by itself, for that is the very point which has to be 
proved. Further, if in establishing ajMna (ignorance) one has to 
fall back upon jnana or knowledge, and if in establishing the latter 
one has to fall back upon the former, then that would involve a 
vicious circle. It cannot be the ego-substratum {aham-artha), for 
that is itself a product of ajnSna and cannot be in existence as the 
datum of the perception of ajnSna, The ego itself cannot be per¬ 
ceived as ignorant, for it is itself a product of ignorance. The ego is 
never regarded as synonymous with ignorance, and thus there is no ' 
means of proving the supposition that ignorance is perceived as a 
positive entity either.as a quality or as a substance. Ignorance is 
thus nothing but “absence of knowledge” {jUdna-hhUva) and ought 
to be recognized by the S.ahkarites, since they have to admit the 
validity of the experience “ I do not know what you say” which is 
evidently nothing but a reference to the absence of knowledge 
which is admitted by the Sankarites in other cases. There is no 
proof that the cases in point are in any way different from such 
cases of absence of knowledge. Again, if the ajMna is regarded as 
hiding ah object, then in the case of mediate knowledge (paroksa- 
vriti—wh^re according to the Sahkarites the vrtli or the mental 
state does not remove the veil of ajndna) one ought to feel that one 
is ignorant of the object of one’s mediate knowledge, for the veil of 
ajnana remains here intact^. Moreover, all cases of the supposed 
perception of ignorance can be explained as the comprehension of 
the absence of knowledge. In the above manner Mukunda criti- 

^ parok?a-vriter visaya-varakd-jMna-nivartakaivena paroksato jMte'pi na 
jdndml’ty anubhavd-pdtdc ca. Para~pak?a~gtri-va}ra, p. 76. 
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cizes the theories of ajHdna and of the illusion in their various 
aspects. But as the method of the dialectic followed in these logical 
refutations is substantially the same as that attempted by Vehkata- 
natha and Vyasatirtha which have been examined in detail it is not 
necessary to give a detailed study of Mukunda’s treatment. 


The Pramanas according to Madhava Mukunda. 

The followers of Nimbarka admit only three (perception, in¬ 
ference and testimony) out of the following eight pram&nas, viz, 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (amimana), similarity {upamana)^ 
scriptural testimony (sahda), implication {arthdpatti), non-percep¬ 
tion {anupalabdhi), inclusion of the lower within the higher as of 
ten within a hundred (sambhava), and tradition {aitihya). Percep¬ 
tion is of two kinds, external and internal. The external perception 
is of five kinds according to the five cognitive senses. The mental 
perception called also the internal perception is of two kinds, 
ordinary (laukika) and transcendent (alaukika). The perception of 
pleasure and pain is a case of ordinary internal perception, whereas 
the perception of the nature of self, God and their qualities is a case 
of transcendent internal perception. This transcendent internal per¬ 
ception is again of two kinds, that which flashes forth through the 
meditation of an entity and that which comes out of meditation on 
the essence of a scriptural text. The scriptural reference that the 
ultimate truth cannot be perceived by the mind means either that 
the ultimate truth in its entirety cannot be perceived by the mind 
or that unless the mind is duly trained by a teacher or by the forma¬ 
tion of right tendencies it cannot have a glimpse of the transcendent 
realities. Knowledge is a beginningless, eternal and all-pervasive 
characteristic of individual selves. But in our state of bondage this 
knowledge is like the rays of a lamp in a closed place, in a state of 
contraction. Just as the rays of a lamp enclosed within a jug may 
go out through the hole into the room and straight through the 
door of the room and flood with light some object outside, so the 
knowledge in each individual may by the modification of the mind 
reach the senses and again through their modification reach the 
object and, having flood-lit it, may illuminate both the object and 
the knowledge. The ajndna (ignorance) that ceases with the know¬ 
ledge of an object is the partial cessation of a .state of contraction 
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leading to the flashing of knowledge. What is meant by the phrase 
“knowledge has an object” is that knowledge takes a particular 
form and illuminates it. The objects remain as they are, but they 
are manifested through their association with knowledge and remain 
unmanifested without it. In the case of internal perception the 
operation of the senses is not required, and so pleasure and pain are 
directly perceived by the mind. In self-consciousness or the per¬ 
ception of the self, the self being itself self-luminous, the mental 
directions to the self remove the state of contraction and reveal the 
nature of the self. So God can be realized through His grace and 
the removal of obstruction through the meditative condition of the 
mind^. 

In inference the knowledge of the existence of the hetu (reason) 
in the minor (paksa) having a concomitance (vyapti) with the pro- 
bandum {sadhya), otherwise called pardmarsa {vahni-vyapya- 
dhUrnavdin dyatn evam-rupah), is regarded as the inferential process 
{anumdna) and from it comes the inference (e.g. “the hill is 
fiery”). Two kinds of inference, i.e. for the conviction of one’s own 
&&\i'{svdrthdnumdn(t) and for convincing others (^pardrthdnumdna), 
are admitted here; and in the latter case only three propositions 
(the thesis, pratijnd, the reason, hetUy and the instance, uddharana) 
are regarded as necessary. Three kinds of inference are admitted, 
namely kevald-nvayi (argument from only positive instances, where 
negative instances are not available), kevalaoyatireki (argument 
from purely negative instances, where positive instances are not 
available), and anvaya-vyattreki (argument from both sets of posi¬ 
tive and negative instances). In addition to the well-known con¬ 
comitance {vy&pti) arising from the above three ways, scriptural 
assertions are also regarded as cases of concomitance. Thus there is 
a scriptural passage to the following effect: The self is inde¬ 
structible and it is never divested of its essential qualities {avindn 
vd are dtma an-ucchitti-dharma), and this is regarded as a vyapti or 
concomitance, from which one may infer the indestructibility of 
the soul like the Brahman.^ There are no other specially interesting 
features in the Nimbarka doctrine of inference. 

Knowledge of similarity is regarded as being due to a separate 
pramdna, caWed upamdna. Such a comprehension of similarity 
(sddrsya) may be due to perception or through a scriptural assertion 

^ Para-pakfa-’gtri^vajraf pp. ^03-^06* ^ Ibid* p. 210. 
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of similarity. Thus a man may perceive the similarity of the face 
to the moon or he may learn from the scriptures that the self and 
God are similar in nature and thus comprehend such similarity. 
This may be included within the proposition of instance or illus¬ 
tration in an inference [upamanasya drsfanta^rnatm-ika-vigraha- 
lvena*ntmdnd~vayave udaharane antarbhavah. Para-pak^a-giri- 
vajra, p. 254). 

That from which there is a communication of the negation or 
non-existence of anything is regarded as the pramdna or anupala- 
bdhi It is of four kinds: firstly, the negation that precedes a pro¬ 
duction, called prdg-abhdva; secondly, the negation of one entity in 
another, i.e. the negation as “otherness,” called anyonyd-bhdva; 
thirdly, the negation as the destruction of an entity, called dhvam- 
sd-bhdva] fourthly, the negation of an entity in all times {kdlatrayppi 
nastVii pratiti-visayah atyantd-hhdvah). But it is unnecessary to ad¬ 
mit abhdva or anupalahdhi as a separate pramdna, for according to 
the Nimbarkas negation is not admitted as a separate category. The 
perception of negation is nothing but the perception of the loclis of 
the object of negation as unassociated with it. The negation- 
precedent {prdg-abhd'va) of a jug is nothing but the lump of clay; 
the negation of destruction of a jug is nothing but the broken frag¬ 
ments of a jug; the negation of otherness {anyonyd-hhdva) is the 
entity that is perceived as the other of an another, and the negation 
existent in all times is nothing but the locus of a negation. Thus the 
pramdna of negation may best be included with perception. The 
pramana of implication may well be taken as a species of inference. 
The pramdna of sambhava may well be regarded as a deductive 
piece of reasoning. 

The Nimbarkas admit the self-validity of the prafndnas {svatah- 
prdtndnya) in the manner of the Sankarites, Self-validity (svatastva) 
is defined as the fact that in the absence of any defect an assemblage 
forming the data of cognition produces a cognition that represents 
its nature as it is {dosa-hhavatm ydvat-svd^sraya-hhuta~pramd~ 
grdhaka-sdmagrl-mdtra-grdhyatvamy. Just as the eye when it per¬ 
ceives a coloured object perceives also the colours and forms 
associated with it, so it takes with the cognition of an object also the 
validity of such a cognition. 

The nature of God can, however, be expressed only by the 
* Para-paksa-giri-vajra, p. 253. 
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scriptural texts, as the signifying powers of these texts directly 
originate from God. Indeed, all the powers of individual minds 
also are derived from God, but tliey cannot signify Him as they 
are tainted by the imperfections of the human mind. The Mim- 
amsists are wrong to think that the import of all parts of the Vedas 
consists in enjoining the performance of the Vedic duties, for the 
results of all deeds ultimately produce a desire for knowing 
Brahman and through it produce the fitness for the attainment of 
emancipation. Thus considered from this point of view the goal of 
the performance of all duties is the attainment of emancipation'^. 
There cannot be any scope for the performance of duties for one 
who has realized the Brahman, for that is the ultimate fruit of all 
actions and the wise man has nothing else to attain by the per¬ 
formance of actions. Just as though different kinds of seeds may be 
sown, yet if there is no rain these different kinds of seeds cannot 
produce the* different kinds of trees, so the actions by themselves 
cannot produce the fruits independently. It is through God’s grace 
that actions can produce their specific fruits. So though the obli¬ 
gatory duties are helpful in purifying the mind and in producing a 
desire for true knowledge, they cannot by themselves be regarded 
as the ultimate end, which consists in the production of a desire 
for true knowledge and the ultimate union with God. 

Criticism of the views of Ramanuja and Bhaskara. 

The view of Ramanuja and his followers is that the souls and 
the inanimate world are associated with God as His qualities. The 
function of qualities {vise§ana) is that by their presence they dis¬ 
tinguish an object from other similar objects. Thus, when one says 
“ Ramatheson of Dasaratha,” the adjective “ son of Dasaratha” dis¬ 
tinguishes this Rama from the other two Ramas, Balarama and 
Para^urSma. But no such purpose is served by styling the indi¬ 
vidual souls and the inanimate nature as being qualities of Brahman, 
for they do not distinguish Him from any other similar persons; 
for the Ramanujists also do not admit any other category than the 
conscious souls, the unconscious world and God the controller of 
them both. Since there is nothing to differentiate, the concept of 
the souls and matter as quality or differentia also fails. Another 


^ Para-pakfa-giri-vajra, pp. 379-280. 
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function of qualities is that they help the substance to which they 
belong to become better known. The knowledge of souls and matter 
as qualities of God does not help us to know or comprehend Him 
better. 

Again, if God be associated with matter and souls, He is found 
to be associated with their defects also. It may be argued whether 
the Brahman in which the souls and matter are held to abide is 
itself unqualified or qualified. In the former alternative the Rama¬ 
nujas like the Saiikarites have to admit the existence of an unquali¬ 
fied entity and a part in Brahman has to be admitted which exists 
in itself as an unqualified entity. If the Brahman be in part 
qualityless and in part associated with qualities, then it would in 
part be omniscient only in certain parts of itself. Again, if the pure 
unassociated Brahman be regarded as omniscient, then there would 
be one Brahman associated with omniscience and other qualities 
and another Brahman associated with matter and soul, and the 
doctrine of qualified monism would thus break down. The pure 
Brahman being outside the souls and matter, these two would be 
without a controller inside them and would thus be independent of 
God. Moreover, God in this view would be in certain parts as¬ 
sociated with the highest and purest qualities and in other parts 
with the defiled characters of the material world and the imperfect 
souls. In the other alternative, i.e. if Brahman as associated with 
matter and souls be the ultimate substance which is qualified with 
matter and souls, then there would be two composite entities and 
not one, and God will as before be associated with two opposite 
sets of pure and impure qualities. Again, if God be admitted to be 
a composite unity and if matter and souls which are regarded as 
mutually distinct and different are admitted to be constituents of 
Him though He is different in nature from them, it is difficult to 
imagine how under the circumstances those constituents can be at 
once one with God and yet different from Him^. 

In the Nimbarka view Sri Kr^na is the Lord, the ultimate 
Brahman and He is the support of the universe consisting of the 
souls and matter which are derivative parts of Him and are abso¬ 
lutely under His control and thus have a dependent existence only 
{pata-tantra-sattva). Entities that have dependent existence are of 
two kinds, the souls which, though they pass through apparent 

* Para-pakfa-giri-tiajra, p. 342. 
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birth and death, are yet eternal in their nature and the substance of 
the corporeal structure that supports them, the matter. The scrip¬ 
tural texts that speak of duality refer to this duality that subsists 
between the ultimate substance, the Brahman, which alone has the 
independent existence, and souls and matter which have only a de¬ 
pendent existence- The scriptural texts that deny duality refer to 
the ultimate entity which has independent existence which forms 
the common ground and basis of all kind.s of existence. The texts 
that try to refer to Brahman by negations {ne'ti, ncHi) signify how 
Brahman is different from all other things, or, in other words, how 
Brahman is different from nratter and the souls which are limited 
by material conditions^. Brahman is thus the absolute Being, the 
abode of all good and noble qualities, which is different from all 
entities having only dependent existence. The monistic texts refer 
to the fact, as has already been noted, that the world of matter in*! 
the infinite jiumber of souls having but dependent existence c^tonol 
exist independent of God{tad-aprthak-siddha) and are,iu th • xr., 
one with Him. They also have the essence of their beiiti^ in lb’ r,;! 
{brahmd-tmatva), are pervaded through and through by ,u i tud- 
vyapyatva), are supported in it and held in it and are aUv iv- ig 
completely controlled and dominated by it®. Just as till Indiv’ ^ .<m 
objects, a jug, a stone, etc., may be said to have substac.r asity 
(dravyatva) permeating through them by virtue of their being -iob* 
stances, so the souls and the matter may be called God by virtue 
of the fact that God permeates through them as their inner essence. 
But just as none of these individual objects can be regarded as sub¬ 
stance per SBy so the souls and matter cannot also be identified with 
God as being one with Him®. 

The Bhaskarites are wrong in asserting that the individuals are 
false inasmuch as they have only a false appearance through the 

^ vustutas tu m*'it*ti ttuhbhyutit prakytu^'SthUla^suk^inQtvdtH'^di’-dhciTfnavcit 

iada - z'^astu - tad - avcicchinna -jliHX - vaUu - vtlak^at^arn bruhtne ti pratipddyute, 
Para-paha-giri-vajra, p. 347 • ^ „ 

2 \ayo$ ca hrahmd-tmakaUya-tan-niyamyatva-tad-vydpyatva-tad-adhlna- 
saUva’^lad‘ddheyaiva-di-yogena tad-apnhak-siddhatvat abhedo'pi svdbhdvikah, 
p. 355, 

^ yathdshato dravyam, prihivl-dravyam ity-adau drnvyatva-vacchinnena saha 
ilhafatvd-vacchinna-prfhirltva-^^^ sdmdnndhikaranyam mukhyam eva 

viiesasya sdPidnyd-bhinrtatva^niyafndt prokfle pi idwajriyd-dy-anantd^ 

chitifyd-^payifTiitu^visssd^vcicchhitiBtia puyicchititici-^Gkti^vihJiUtikcfia tat-puddTth€Tt<i 

para-hhrahfwtnn svd^tPiakxj’^cciana’Cetantif.vd-vacchwyayos tad^dtma-riipayos 
tvant-ddi^padiirthayo^i sapidfuldhikaranycirn frtukhyain eva^ Ibid. pp» 355 ^ 35 *^* 
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limitations {upddhi) imposed upon the pure Brahman. The nature 
of the imposition of Brahman by the so-cailed conditions is un¬ 
intelligible. It may mean that the atomic individual is the lesult of 
the imposition of the conditions on Brahman by which the Brahman 
as a whole appears as the individual soul or by which the Brahman 
is split asunder, and being thus split appears as the individual self 
or the Brahman as qualified by the conditions or that the conditions 
themselves appear as the individuals. The Brahman being homo¬ 
geneous and unchangeable cannot be split asunder. Even if it can 
be split asunder, the individual selves being the products of such a 
splitting would have a beginning in time and would not thus be 
eternal; and it has to be admitted that on such a view Brahman has 
to be split up into as many infinite parts as there are selves. If it is 
held that the parts of Brahman as limited by the conditions appear 
as individual souls, then Brahman would be subject to all the de¬ 
fects of the conditions which could so modify it as to resolve it into 
parts for the production of the individual selves. Moreover, owing 
to the shifting nature of the conditions the nature of the selves 
would vary and they might have in this way spontaneous bondage 
and salvation^. If with the shifting of the conditions Brahman also 
shifts, then Brahman would not be partless and all-pervasive. If it 
is held that Brahman in its entirety becomes envisaged by the con¬ 
ditions, then, on the one hand, there will be no transcendent pure 
Brahman and, on the other, there will be one self in all the different 
bodies. Again, if the individuals are regarded as entirely different 
from Brahman, then the assertion that they are but the product of 
the conditioning of Brahman has to be given up. If it is held that 
the conditions themselves are the, individuals, then it becomes a 
materialistic view like that of the Carvakas, Again, it cannot be 
held that the conditions only cover up the natural qualities of 
Brahman such as omniscience, etc., for these being natural quali¬ 
ties of Brahman cannot be removed. Further questions may arise 
as to whether these natural qualities of Brahman are different from 
Brahman or not, or whether this is a case of difference-in-identity. 
They cannot be absolutely different, for that would be an admission 
of duality. They cannot be identical with Brahman, for then they 

^ kth ca upadhau gacchati satz upadhina sva-vacchinna-^brahma^pradeid^ 
kar^and’^yogdt anuksaftam upddhi^mtjtyukta’-pradesa-bheddt ksmie k§ane bandha- 
mokfau sydidm, Para-pakm-giri-vajra, p. 357. 
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could not be regarded as qualities of Brahman. If it be its own 
essence, then it cannot be covered up, for in that case Brahman 
would lose all its omniscience. If it is held that it is a case of dif¬ 
ference-in-identity, then it comes to an acceptance of the Nimbarka 
creed. 

Again, if it is held that the so-called natural qualities of omni¬ 
science, etc., are also due to conditions, it may be asked whether 
such conditions are different from or identical with Brahman. In 
the latter alternative they would have no capacity to produce any 
plurality in Brahman. In the former alternative, it may be asked 
whether they are moved by themselves into operation or by some 
other entity or by Brahman. The first view would be open to the 
criticism of self-dynamism, the second to that of a vicious infinite, 
and the third to a vicious circle. Moreover, in this view. Brahman 
being eternal, its dynamism would also be eternal; at no time would 
the conditions cease to operate, and thus there would be no 
emancipation. The conditions cannot be regarded as false, unreal 
or non-existent, for then that would be an acceptance of the 
Nimbarka creed^. 

It may further be asked whether the conditions are imposed by 
certain causes or whether they are wi thout any cause. In the former 
alternative we have a vicious infinite and in the latter even emanci¬ 
pated beings may have further bondage. Again, it may be asked 
whether the qualities, e.g. omniscience, that belong to Brahman 
pervade the whole of Brahman or whether they belong only to 
particular parts of Brahman. In the former view, if there is entire 
veiling of the qualities of Brahman there cannot be any emancipa¬ 
tion and the whole field of consciousness being veiled by ignorance 
there is absolute blindness or darkness {jagad-andhya-prasanga). In 
the second view the omniscience of Brahman being only a quality 
or a part of it the importance of Brahman as a whole fails. 

Following the Bhaskara line it may be asked whether the em¬ 
ancipated beings have separate existence or not. If the former 
alternative be admitted, and if after destruction of the conditions 
the individuals still retain their separate existence then the view 
that differences are created by the conditions has to be given up 
{aup&dhika-bheda-vado datta-jalMjalih sydt). If the distinctness of 
the souls is not preserved in their emancipation, then their very 

’ Para-pakfa-giri-vcgra, p. 358. 
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essence is destroyed, and this would almost be the same as the mayd 
doctrine of the Sankarites, who hold that the essential nature of 
both God and souls is destructible. 

It is wrong to suppose that individuals are but parts of which a 
structural Brahman is constituted, for in that case, being made up 
of parts, the Brahman would be itself destructible. When the scrip¬ 
tures speak of the universe and the souls as being but a part of 
Brahman, the main emphasis is on the fact that Brahman is infinite 
and the universe is but too small in comparison with it. It is also 
difficult to imagine how the minds or the antahkaranas can operate 
as conditions for limiting the nature of the Brahman. How should 
Brahman allow these so-called conditions to mutilate its nature? 
It could not have created these conditions for the production of 
individual souls, for these souls were not in existence before the 
conditions were in existence. Thus the Bhaskara doctrine that the 
concept of distinction and unity of Brahman is due to the operation 
of conditions {aupadhika-bhedSbkeda-vada) is entirely false. 

According to the Nimbarka view, therefore, the unity and dif¬ 
ference that exist between the individuals and Brahman is natural 
{svabhavika) and not due to conditions {aupMhika) as in the case of 
Bhaskara. The coiling posture [kundala) of a snake is different from 
the long snake as it is in itself and is yet identical with it in the 
sense that the coiling posture is an effect; it is dependent and under 
the absolute control of the snake as it is and it has no separate ex¬ 
istence from the nature of the snake as it is. The coiled state of the 
snake exists in the elongated state but only in an undifferentiated, 
unperceivable way; and is nothing but the snake by which it is 
pervaded through and through and supported in its entirety. So 
this universe of matter and souls is also in one aspect absolutely 
identical with Cod, being supported entirely by Him, pervaded 
through and through by Him and entirely dependent on Him, and 
yet in another aspect different from Him in all its visible manifesta¬ 
tions and operations ’ . The other analogy through which the Nim- 
barkists try to explain the situation is that of the sun and its rays which 
are at once one with it and are also perceived as different from it. 

1 yathCl hundala-vastha-pannasyn ahek kundalam vyaktd-pannattuit pratyaksa- 
pramdpa-gocaram tad-hhedasya svdhhdvikatvdt lambayamdnd-vasthdydm tu sarpd- 
yatd-’L'acihinna-svarUpena kmyialasya tatra sattve'pi avyakta-numa-rupaia-patlyd 
pmtyak^d-gocaralvarri sarvd-tmakatva-tad-ddheyatva-tad-vydpyqtvd-dind tad- 
aprthak-siddhatvdd abhedasyd’pi svdbhdvikatvam. Para-pak^a-giri-vajra, p. 361. 
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The difference of this view from that of the RJmanujists is that 
while the latter consider that the souls and the matter qualify the 
nature of Brahman and are in that sense one with it, the former 
repudiate the concept of a permanent modification of the nature of 
Brahman by the souls and matter. 


The Reality of the World. 

The ^ahkarites hold that if the world which is of the nature of 
effect were real it would not be liable to contradiction at the time 
of Brahma-knowledge; if it were chimerical it would not appear to 
our sense. The world, however, appears to our senses and is ulti¬ 
mately liable to contradiction; it has therefore an indefinable 
{anirvacamya) nature which is the same thing as saying that the 
world is false^. But what is the meaning of this indefinability? 
It cannot' mean the absolutely non-existent, like the chimerical 
entities of the hare’s horn; it cannot mean that which is abso¬ 
lutely non-existent, for then it would be the souls. But all things 
must be either existent or non-existent, for there is no third 
category which is different from the existent and the non-existent. 
It cannot also be that of which no definition can be given, for it has 
already been defined as indefinability {na'pi nirvacana-narhattvam 
anenaVva nirucyamdnataya asambhavdt). It cannot be said to be 
that which is not the locus of non-existence, for even the chi- 
mericals are not so, and even Brahman, which is regarded as ex¬ 
istent and which is absolutely qualityless, is not the locus of any 
real existence; for Brahman is only existent in its own nature and 
is not the locus of any other existence. If it is said that Brahman is 
the locus of the existence of false appearances, then that may be 
said to be true as well of the so-called indefinable. Brahman is not 
the locus of any existence that has the same status as itself. It can¬ 
not be defined as that which is not the locus of either the existent 
or the non-existent, for there is nothing which is the locus of 
absolute non-existence, since even the chimerical is not the locus 
of its own non-existence. Moreover, since Brahman and the 
chimerical have the quality of being qualityless, they may them¬ 
selves be regarded as the locus of that which is both existent and 

* asac cert na pratJyate sac cen rta vadhyate, pratlyate vadhyate ca atah sad- 
mad-mlaksanam hy anirvacanlyam eva ahhyupagantavyam. Para-paksa~giri-vajra, 
p. 384. 
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non-existent, and as such may themselves be regarded as in¬ 
definable. 

It cannot also be said that indefinability is that of which no 
sufficient description can be given that “this is such” or that “this 
is not such/’ for no such sufficient description can be given of 
Brahman itself. There would thus be little difference between 
Brahman and the indefinable. If it is held that “the indefinable” 
is that regarding the existence of which no evidence can be put 
forward, then the same may be said about Brahman, because the 
Brahman being the conceptless pure essence, it is not possible to 
prove its existence by any proof. 

Again, when it is said that the indefinable is that which is neither 
existent nor non-existent, the meaning of the two terms “existence 
and “non-existence” becomes somewhat unintelligible. For “ex¬ 
istence” cannot mean only “being” as a class concept, for such a 
concept does not exist either in Brahman or in the world-appearance. 
Existence cannot be defined as causal efficiency (artha-kriya- 
karitvd), nor as that which is never contradicted; nor non-existence 
as that which is contradicted, for the world-appearance which is 
liable to contradiction is not supposed to be non-existent; it is said 
to be that which is neither existent nor non-existent. Existence and 
non-existence cannot also be defined as that which can or cannot 
be proved, for Brahman is an entity which is neither proved nor 
unproved. Moreover, the world-appearance cannot be said to be 
that which is different from all that which can be called “existent” 
or “non-existent,” for it is admitted to have a practical existence 
(vyavaharika-saita). Again, it cannot be urged that if the nature of 
anything cannot be properly defined as existent or non-existent 
that it signifies that such an entity must be wholly unreal (avastavci). 
If a thing is not properly describable as existent or non-existent, 
that does not imply that it is unreal. The nature of the final dis¬ 
solution of avidya cannot be described as existent or not, but that 
does not imply that such a dissolution is itself unreal and inde¬ 
finable {neCnimacyasca tat-ksayah). 

Again, from the simple assertion that the world is liable to 
dissolution through knowledge, Its falsity does not necessarily 
follow. It is wrong to suppose that knowledge destroys only false 
ignorance, for knowledge destroys its own negation which has a 
content similar to that of itself; the knowledge of one thing, say 
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that of a jug, is removed by the knowledge of another, the sub¬ 
conscious impression is removed by recognition, attachment is 
removed by the knowledge of the defects of all worldly things and 
so also virtuous actions destroy sins. In the case under discussion 
also it may well be supposed that it is not merely the knowledge of 
Brahman but meditation of its nature that removes all false notions 
about the world. Thus, even if the bondage is real, there cannot be 
any objection that it cannot be cut asunder through the meditation 
of the nature of Brahman if the scriptures so direct. It does not 
follow from any legitimate assumption that what can be cut asunder 
or removed must necessarily be false. Again, it is well known in 
experience that what demolishes and what is demolished have the 
same status of existence; if the knowledge of Brahman can destroy 
our outlook of the world, that outlook must also be a real and true 
one. As tl\e knowledge and the object of knowledge have the same 
status, the defects, as also the locus wherein the defects are im¬ 
posed, have the same status; the Brahman and the ajndna also have 
the same status and both are equally real. 

Further, if what is called ajndna is merely false knowledge, then 
even when it is removed by the realization, there is no reason why 
it should still persist in the stage of fwanmukti or sainthood. The 
mere fact, therefore, that anything is removable by knowledge does 
not prove its falsity but only its antagonism to knowledge. So the 
world is real and the bondage also is real. The bondage is removed 
not by any kind of knowledge but by the grace of God^, The func¬ 
tion of true knowledge is to awaken God to exert His grace to cut 
asunder the knots of bondage. 

Again, all the scriptures agree in holding that the world we see 
around us is being protected and maintained by God. If the world 
were but a mere false appearance, there would he no meaning in 
saying that it is being maintained by God. For knowing the world- 
appearance to be false, He would not be tempted to make any effort 
for the protection and maintenance of that which is false and unreal. 
If God Himself is admitted to be under the influence of ignorance, 
He cannot be entitled to be called God at all. 

Pursuing the old dialectical type of reasoning, Madhava 
Mukunda urges that the sort of falsehood that is asserted of the 

^ vastutas tu hhagavat-prasciddd eva bandha-nivrttir na prakdnVntarena. 
Para-pakfa^giri-vajra, p. 388. 
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world can never be proved or demonstrated. One of the reasons 
that is adduced in favour of the falsity of the world is that it is 
knowable or the object of an intellectual state {dfsya). But if the 
VedSintic texts refer to the nature of Brahman, the due compre¬ 
hension and realization of the meaning of such texts must involve 
the concept of the nature of Brahman as its object, and thus Brah¬ 
man itself would be the object of an intellectual state and therefore 
false. If it is urged that the Brahman can be the object of an in¬ 
tellectual state only in a conditioned form and that the conditioned 
Brahman is admitted to be false, then the reply is that since the 
Brahman in its pure form can never manifest itself its purity cannot 
be proved. If the Brahman does not express itself in its purity 
through an ideational state corresponding to scriptural texts de¬ 
scribing the nature of Brahman, then it is not self-luminous; if it 
is expressed through such a state, then being expressible through 
a mental state it is false. It cannot also be said that since all that is 
impure is known to be non-self-luminoiis it follows that all that is 
pure is self-luminous, for the pure being absolutely unrelationed 
cannot be referred to or known by way of a negative concomitance. 
Thus the impure is known only in itself as a positive entity and not 
as the opposite of the pure, for such a knowledge would imply the 
knowledge of purity. If, therefore, the predicate of self-luminosity 
is not denied of impurity as an opposite of “purity,” the predicate 
of self-luminosity cannot also be affirmed of “purity.” Moreover, 
if the pure Brahman is never intelligibly realizable, then there 
would be no emancipation, or there would be an emancipation only 
with the conditioned Brahman. 

Moreover, if all objects are regarded as illusory impositions on 
pure Brahman, then in the comprehension of these objects the pure 
Brahman must also be comprehended. The scriptures also say: 
“Brahman is to be perceived with the mind and with the keen 
intellect” (manasai'va*nudrastavyam. . .drsyate tvagrayd buddhya). 
There are also scriptural passages which say that it is the pure 
Brahman which is the object of meditation (tarn pasyati ntskalam 
dhydyamSnam). 

Again, if perceivability or intelligibility determining falsehood 
is defined as relationing with consciousness, then since pure con¬ 
sciousness is supposed to have a relationing through illusion it also 
is liable to the charge of being perceivable. In this connection it is 
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difficult to conceive how Brahman, which has no opposition to 
ajMna, can have an opposing influence against it when it is in con¬ 
junction with a mental state or vrtti. Instead of such an assumption 
it might as well be assumed that the object itself acquires an op¬ 
posing influence to its own ignorance when it is in association with 
a mental state having the same content as itself. On such a sup¬ 
position perceivability does not consist in relation with con¬ 
sciousness as conditioned by mental state, for the conditioning has 
a bearing on the object and not on the consciousness. Thus it may 
well be assumed that an object becomes perceivable by being con¬ 
ditioned by a mental state of its own content. The assumption that 
the vrtti or the mental state must be reflected on pure consciousness 
is unnecessary, for it may well be assumed that the ignorance is 
removed by the mental state itself. An object comes into awareness 
when it is represented by a mental state, and in order to be aware of 
anything it is not necessary that the mental state, idea or repre¬ 
sentation should be reflected in consciousness. Again, if Brahman 
cannot be its own object, it cannot also be termed self-luminous. 
For self-luminous means that it is manifest to itself independently, 
and this involves the implication that the Brahman is an object to 
itself. If that which is not an object to itself can be called self- 
luminous, then even material objects can be called self-luminous. 
Moreover, in the differenceless Brahman there cannot be any im¬ 
mediacy or self-luminousness apart from its nature (nirvtsese 
brahmani svarupa-hhinnd-parok^asya abhdvena). 

In the monistic view the self is regarded as pure knowledge 
which has neither a subject nor an object. But that which is subject¬ 
less and object-less can hardly be called knowledge, for knowledge 
is that which manifests objects. If that which does not manifest 
objects can be called knowledge, even a jug can be called know¬ 
ledge. Again, the question naturally arises whether, if knowledge 
be regarded as identical with the self, such knowledge is valid or 
invalid; if it be valid, then the ajMna which shines through it should 
also be valid, and if it be invalid, then that must be due to some 
defects and there are no such defects in the self. If it is neither false 
nor right knowledge, it would not be knowledge at all. Again, if the 
world-appearance is an illusion, then it must be an imposition on 
the Brahman. If Brahman be the basis (adhisthana) of the illusory 
imposition, then it must be an entity that is known in a general 
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manner but not in its details- But Brahman is not an entity of 
which we can have either any general or specific knowledge. 
Brahman cannot therefore be regarded as the basis of the im¬ 
position of any illusion. In this connection it has further to' be 
borne in mind that if the world were non-existent then it could not 
have appeared in consciousness; the chimerical entities are never 
perceived by anyone, The argument that even the illusory snake 
can produce real fear is invalid, for it is not the illusory snake that 
produces fear but the real knowledge of snakes that produces it. T’he 
child is not afraid of handling even a real snake, for it has no know¬ 
ledge of snakes and their injurious character. Even dreams are to 
be regarded as real creation by God and not illusory impositions. 
The argument that they are false since they can only be perceived 
by the dreamer and hot by others who are near him is invalid, for 
even the feelings and ideas felt or known by a person cannot be 
perceived by others who are near him^. 

The world is thus not an illusory imposition on the pure 
Brahman, but a real transformation of the varied powers of God. 
The difference of this view from that of Samkhya is that while the 
Sarnkhya believes in the transformation of certain primary entities 
in their entirety, the Nimbarkists believe in the transformation of 
the various powers of God. God Himself remains unchanged and 
unmodified, and it is only His powers that suffer modification and 
thereby produce the visible world'^. 

The explanation that the world is produced through the re¬ 
flection of Brahman in mdya or by its limitation through it is in¬ 
valid, for since the mdyd is an entity of an entirely different order, 
there cannot be any reflection of Brahman in it or a limitation by it. 
It is not possible to bind down a thief with a dream-rope. 

VanamS,lT Mii§ra. 

Vanamall Misra, a native of Triyaga, a village within two miles 
of Brindavan, of Bharadvaja lineage, in his Vedanta-siddhdnta- 
samgraha, called also ^ruti-siddhanta-samgrahay gives some of the 
important tenets of the Nimbirka school. The work is written in 
the form of Kdrikds and a commentary on it and is based on the 
commentary on the Brahma-sUtra by Nimbarka and other com¬ 
mentaries on it. 

’ Para-pakfa-giri-veyrat p. 420. 


* Ibid, p. 429. 
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He regards sorrow as being due to attachment to things that are 
outside one’s own self, and the opposite of it as happiness^. All 
actions performed with a view to securing any selfish end, ail per¬ 
formance of actions prohibited by Vedic injunctions and non- 
performance of duties rendered obligatory by Vedas produce sins. 
The opposite of this and all such actions as may please God are 
regarded as producing virtue. It is the power of God which is at the 
root of all virtue and vice which operates by veiling the qualities 
of God to us. This nescience {avidya) is real and positive and 
different in different individuals, It produces the error or illusion 
which consists in regarding a thing as what it is not; and it is this 
false knowledge that is the cause of rebirth^. This atddydt is dif¬ 
ferent with different individuals. It is through this avidyH that one 
gets attached to one’s possession as “mine” and has also the false 
experience of individual freedom. In reality all one’s actions are 
due to God, and when a person realizes this he ceases to have any 
attachment to anything and does not look forward for the fruits of 
his deeds. I’he avidya produces the mind and its experiences of 
sorrows and pleasures; it also produces the false attachment by 
which the self regards the experiences as its own and ceases to realize 
its own nature as pure knowledge and bliss. Only the videhi-muktas 
enjoy this state; those in the state oijlvanmukti or sainthood enjoy it 
only to a partial extent. It is on account of attachments produced by 
ignorance that man is stirred to be led by the will of God. But as 
the ignorance is a true ignorance, so the experience of sorrow is also 
a true experience. All our rebirths are due to our actions performed 
against the mandates of the Vedas or for the fulfilment of our 
desires®. The purity of the soul is attained by the realization of the 
idea that all our actions are induced by God and that the performer 
has no independence in anything. When a person feels that it is 
through false association with other things, and by considering 
oneself as the real independent agent that one gets into trouble, one 
naturally loses all interest in one’s actions and experience of 

* ^ruti-siddhanta-saijigtaha, i. 9, 10, 11. 

® prati’ftvarn vibhinna sydt satyd ca bhSva-rUpiiyt | a-tasminis tad-dhiyo heiur 
niddnam jlva^samsrtau^ II Ibid. i« 15. 

^ atah kdmyaifi nisiddham ca duhkh^avfjam tyajed budhah. iSruti-siddhdnta- 
Siifjtgrahay L 63. According to Vanamali Misra at death a person goes to Heaven 
or to Hell according to his deeds and then after enjoying the fruits of his actions 
or suffering therefrom he is born as plants and then as lower animals, then as 
Yavanas or mlecchas and then in lower castes and finally as Brahmins. 
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pleasure and pain, and regards all objects as being invested with 
harmful defects. It is this disinclination or detachment that pleases 
God. The process of attaining devotion is also described in the 
scriptures as listening to the Upanisads {sravana)^ realizing their 
meaning with logical persuasion {manana)^ and continual medita¬ 
tion on the nature of God as an unceasing flow {nididhyasanaY, 
The last can come only as a result of the first two; for meditation 
involves a direct realization which is not possible without the per¬ 
formance of sravana and manana. It is only through the purifica¬ 
tion of the mind by the above processes that God is pleased 
and makes Himself directly intuited {aparoksa) by the devotee, just 
as one can intuit the musical melodies and tunes through musical 
discipline. This direct intuition is of the very nature of one’s own 
self. For at this stage one has no functioning of the mtnd. The 
destruction of experiential knowledge is identical with the intuition, 
of God. This stage therefore implies the annihilation of avidyd or 
the rnind^. It is in this way that the nature of God as bliss is 
realized by man in his state of supreme emancipation; but even then 
it is not possible for him to know all the qualities of God, for even 
God Himself does not know all His qualities. Such an emancipa¬ 
tion can be realized only through the grace of God. In the state of 
emancipation, man exists in God just as the fish swims about in the 
ocean. God creates because of the spontaneity of His grace and not 
in order to increase His grace; so also emancipated souls dally in 
God out of the spontaneity of their essence as bliss and not in order 
to increase their bliss®. The nature of God is always within us, and 
it is only when it is directly intuited that we can attain salvation. 
Some people attain emancipation in this world while others attain 
it in the upper worlds through which they pass as a result of their 
deeds. But emancipation of all kinds may be defined as the ex¬ 
istence of man in his own nature as a result of the destruction of 
nescience*. Tht jivanmuktas or saints are those whose amdyd has 

^ anyd-rtha^vi^ayah puro brakmd^kdra-dhiydnt soda 

nididhydsana'^iabda-rtho jdyate sttdhiydin hi sah. 

jSruti-siddhdnta-santgraha, it, 13. 

* brahma-gocarasya veddnta^vdsita-mavasi utpannasya d-parok$yasya yak 
prdga-bhanah tasya abhdvo dhvamso jnana-'tad-dhvanisd-nyatara-rupo jndna-- 
brahmanafi sambandkah, samsara-dasayam fidsti. Ibid. ii. 19, 

® anando-drekaio vi^tioryaihd srstyd-di-cestanam. 

iathd mukta-citdm krldd na tv dnanda-vivrddhaye. Ibid. ii. 37 - 

* wa^rtipenu sthitir muktir ajhdna-dhvatnsa-purvakajn (ibid. IH 58). This 
mukti can be of four kinds: sdriipya, i,e- the same external form as 
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been destroyed, but who have still to suffer the effects of their 
prarabdka karma. The realization of God can destroy the sancita 
and kriyamdna karma, i.e. previously collected karma and those 
that are performed in the present life, bat not the prdrabdha karma, 
i.e. the kartna that is already in a state of fruition. 

It is wrong to suppose that the attainment of. a state of bliss can 
be desired by any person; the state desired can only be one in which 
a person enjoys unobstructed bliss^. In a state of deep dreamless 
sleep one can enjoy a little bliss, but not the full bliss, as the 
mayd-vadim hold. There is but little difference between the mdyd- 
vddins and the Buddhists; the difference is only in the mode of 
expression 

I'he self is regarded as atomic, but its existence is definitely 
proved by the notion of the ego {aham-pratyayavedya) who enjoys 
all his experiences. Even though he may be dependent upon God, 
yet he is a real and active agent who works through the influence of 
avidya. The existence of the self is also proved by the continuity 
of experiences through all stages of life. The self-love manifested 
in all beings for selfish ends also shows that each person feels a self 
or soul within himself and that this self is also different in different 
individuals. The difference between jiva and isvara is that the 
former is of little power and little knowledge and always dependent, 
and the latter is omniscient, omnipotent and independent; He 
makes the jtvas work or assert their supposed independence by His 
avidyd-povfer. The jivas are thus different from God, but as they 
exist in Him at the time of emancipation and as all their actions are 
guided by the azndyd-power of God, they are regarded also as being 

sdlokya, i,e. existence in the sanne sphere as God; sdyttjya, as being merged in 
God; sdmipya, as existence in proximity to CJod as associated with a particular 
form of Him. The merging in God called sdyujya should not be regarded as being 
unified with God. This merging is like the animals roaming in the forest. The 
emancipated beings are different from God, but exist in Him (evarp muktvd 
harer bhinna ramante tatra modatah {Ibid. ii. 6i). They can thus come out of 
God also, and we hear of them as entering in succession the bodies of Aniruddha, 
Pradyumna, Sarpkar^aria and Vasudeva. Such emancipated beings are not 
associated with the creation and destruction of the worlds, but remain the same 
in spite of all cosmic changes. They are like the being of Svetadvlpa referred to in 
the Narayanlya section of the Mahdhhdrata. But they are still always under the 
control of God and do not suffer any sorrow on account of such control. 

^ purufd-rtharri sukhitvam hi na tv dnanda-svarUpatd. $ruti-siddhanta- 
SQmgraha, ii. 96. 

* meyato na vise^o’-sti mdyi-saugatayor mate 

bhaAgT-.matra-bhidd tu sydt ekasminn api darsane. Ibid. n. 136. 
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one with Him, The mind of the individual being a creation of God’s 
avidya, all His world experience is also due to God’s activity. In His 
own nature as self the jtmzs^ the individuals, have the revelation of 
God’s nature which is pure bliss. The existence of individuals in 
their own essential nature is therefore regarded as a state of salva¬ 
tion. The individuals in their essential nature are therefore of the 
nature of satj cit and ananda, and though atomic they can enjoy the 
experiences all over the body through their internal functioning 
just as a lamp illuminates the whole room by rays. The experience 
of sorrow also is possible through the expansion or dilatation of the 
mind {antah-karand) through the various parts of the body and by 
means of the help of avidyd by which the jiva wrongly identifies 
himself with other objects. As the relation of the self with other 
objects takes place through the antah-karana of each person the 
sphere of experience of each of the jwas is limited by the functioning 
of his own antah-karana. The antah-karana is different in different 
persons. 

I’he Upanisads speak of God as the all {sarvam khalv'idam 
Brahma), and this is due to the fact that He pervades all things and 
controls all things. It means that the souls are dependent on Him 
or maintained in Him (tad-ddharatva), hut it does not mean their 
identity with Him. God is Himself able to create all things by 
Himself; but for His pleasure, for His mere sportive dalliance, He 
takes the help of prakrti and the destiny born out of the deeds of 
human beings as His accessories. Though God makes all persons 
act in the manner in which they do act, yet His directive control is 
regulated in accordance with the adrsta or the destiny of the human 
beings which is beginningless. The theory of karma doctrine herein 
suggested is different from that propounded by Patanjali. According 
to Patanjali and his commentators, the fruits of the deeds, i.e. 
pleasure or pain, are enjoyed by the persons while they are free to 
act by themselves. Plere, however, the freedom of tlie individuals is 
controlled and limited by God in accordance w'ith the previous 
good or bad deeds of the individual, which are beginningless. Thus 
in our ordinary life not only our pleasures and pains but also our 
power to do good or bad actions are determined by previous deeds 
and the consequent control of God. 






CHAPTER XXII 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF VIJISTANA BHIKSU 

A General Idea of Vijnana Bhiksu’s Philosophy. 

I. H ii ultimate goal is not the cessation of sorrow, but the cessation 
of the experience of sorrow; for when in the state of emancipation 
one ceases to experience sorrow, the sorrow as such is not emanci¬ 
pated since it remains in the world and others suffer from it. It is 
only the emancipated individual who ceases to experience sorrow. 
The ultimate state of emancipation cannot be a state of bliss, for 
since there are no mental organs and no mind in this state there 
cannot be any experience of bliss. The self cannot itiself be of the 
nature of bliss and be at the same time the experiencer of it. When 
it is said that self is of the nature of bliss (^ananda), the word bliss is 
there used in a technical sense of negation of sorrow. 

Bhiksu admits a gradation of realities. He holds that one is 
stabler and more real than the other. Since paramdtrna is always 
the same and does not undergo any change or transformation or 
dissolution, he is more real than the prakfti or puru^a or the evolutes 
of prakfU. 'Phis idea has also been expressed in the view of the 
Pura^ias that the ultimate essence of the world is of the nature of 
knowledge which is the form of the paramdtnian. It is in this 
essential form that the world is regarded as ultimately real and not 
d,^prakrti ^ndpurusa which are changing forms; prakrti, so far as 
it exists as a potential power in God, is regarded as non-existent but 
so far as it manifests itself through evolutionary changes it is re¬ 
garded as existent. The state of emancipation is brought about by 
the dissociation of the subtle body consisting of the five tammatras 
and the eleven senses. Consequent upon such a dissociation the 
self as pure consciousness is merged in Brahman as the rivers 
rningle with the ocean, a state not one of identity but identity-in¬ 
difference. According to the Samkhya, emancipation cannot be at¬ 
tained until the fruits of the karmas which have ripened for giving 
experiences of pleasure and pain are actually exhausted through 
experiencing them, i.e. even when ignorance or avidyd is destroyed 
the attainment of the emancipation is delayed until the prarabdha 
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karma is finished. The Yogin, however, can enter into an objectless 
state of meditation (asamprajnata yoga) and this wards off the pos¬ 
sibility of experiencing the prarabdha karma. From the state of 
asamprajMta samddhi he can at will pass into a state of emancipa¬ 
tion. The state of emancipation is reached not merely by realizing 
the purport of the text of the Upanisads but by philosophic wisdom 
attained through a reasoned process of thought and by the suc¬ 
cessive stages of Yoga meditation. 

The world does not emanate directly from Brahman as pure 
consciousness, nor are the kdla, prakrti and puru^a derived from 
Brahman through transformatory changes [parindma). Had the 
world come into being directly from Brahman, evil and sins would 
have been regarded as coming into being from it. With the associa¬ 
tion of sattva through the beginningless will of God at the beginning 
of the previous cycles the Brahman behaves as Isvara and brings 
into actual being the prakrti and the purusa which are already 
potentially existent in God, and connects the prakfti with the 
purusa. The moment of God’s activity in bringing out the prakrti 
and purusa may be regarded as kdla. In this sense kdla is often 
regarded as the dynamic agency of God. purtisas in them¬ 

selves are absolutely static, yet they have a seeming movement as 
they are always associated with prakrti, which is ever in a state 
of movement, kdla as the dynamic agency of God is naturally 
associated with the movement of prakrti, for both the prakrti and 
tht purusa are in themselves passive and are rendered active by the 
dynamic agency of God. This dynamic agency is otherwise called 
kdla, and as such it is an eternal power existing in Brahman, like 
the prakrti and purusa. In all other forms of actual existence kdla 
is determinate and conditioned, and as such non-eternal and to 
some extent imaginary. It is only as the eternal power that sub¬ 
sists in and through all the operations of dynamic activity that kdla 
may be called eternal. The kdla that produces the connection of the 
prakrti and the purusa and also produces the mahat is non-eternal 
and therefore does not exist at the time of pralaya when no such 
connection exists. The reason for this is that the kdla that produces 
the connection between prakrti and purusa is a determinate kdla 
which is conditioned, on the one hand by the will of God, and, on 
the other, by the effects it produces. It is this determinate kdla that 
can be designated as present, past and future. But the terms pre- 
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sent, past and future imply an evolutionary change and such a 
change implies activity; it is this activity as dissociated from the 
manifest forms of kala as present, past and future that can be re¬ 
garded as eternal^. 

The reference to the Atharva-Veda, as noted below in the 
footnote, will show how the conception of time in very ancient 
eras reveals “time” as a separate entity or energy which has 
brought every^thing into being, maintains it, and destroys every¬ 
thing. The God, paramestkin Brahman or prajdpati is said to be 
derived from it. In the Maitrt Upanisad we also hear of the con¬ 
ception of kdla or time as akdla or timeless. The timeless time is the 
primordial time which is only the pure energy unmeasured and 
immeasurable. It appears in a measurable form when, after the 
production of the sun from it, it is measured in terms of the move¬ 
ment of the sun. The entire course of natural phenomena is thus 
seen to be* an emanation or manifestation of the energy of time 
undirected by any other superintendent. Such a conception of 
time seems to be of an atheistic character, for even the highest 
gods, the paramestkin and the prajdpati, are said to be produced 
from it. 

In the first chapter of the amddsana parvan of the Mahdbhdrata 
there is a dialogue between Gautami, whose son was bitten by a 
serpent, the hunter who was pressing for killing the serpent, the 
serpent, the mrtyu or death and kdla. It appears from the dialogue 
that time is not only the propeller of all events by itself but all states 
of sattva, rajas and tamas, all that is moving and the unmoved in the 
heaven and in the earth, all our movements and cessation of move¬ 
ments, the sun, the moon, the waters, the fire, the sky, the earth, 
the rivers, the oceans and all that is being or not being are of the 

' Athan>a~Veda, xix. 54. In the Athanm-Veda time is regarded as a gener¬ 
ator of the sky and the earth and all beings exist through time, Tapas and 
Brahman exist in time and time is the god of all. Time produced all creatures. 
The universe has been set in motion by time, has been produced by it and 
is supported in it. Time becoming Brahman supports paramcfphin. In the 
Svetadvatara Upanisad time is regarded as being held by the sun as the 
ultimate cause. In the Maitrl Upanisad, vi. 14, it is said that from time all 
creatures spring, grow and decay. Time is a formless form {kaldt sravanti 
bhQtdni, kdldt vrddhim prayanti ca. \ kdle cd'stam rdyacchanti kdlo mGrtir 
amurtimdn). 

It is again stated in the same work that there are two forms of Brahman, 
Time and no-Time. 

® That which is before the sun is no-Time and is devoid of parts, and that 
which is after the sun is Time with parts. 
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nature of time and brought into being by time and dissolved in 
time. Time is thus the original cause. I’irae, however, operates in 
accordance with the laws of karma; there is thus the beginningless 
relation between time and karma which determines the courses of 
all events. Karma in itself is also a product of time and as such de¬ 
termines the future modes of the operation of time. Here we have 
an instance of the second stage, the conception of time as the trans¬ 
cendental and immanent cause of all things. Here time is guided 
by karma. In the third stage of the conception of time, which is 
found in the purdnas and also adopted by Bhiksu, it is regarded as 
the eternal dynamic power inherent in Brahman and brought into 
operation by the will of God^. 

The word purusa is often used in the scriptural text in the 
singular number, but that signifies only that it is used in a generic 
sense, cf. Sdmkhya-^sutra, i. 154 [no!dvaita-sruti-virodho jdti- 
paratvdt)^. The difference between the superior purusa or God and 
the ordinary purusas is that while the latter are subject to ex¬ 
periences of pleasure and pain as a result of the actions or karma^ 
the former has an eternal and continual experience of bliss through 
its reflection from its sattvamaya body to itself. The ordinary 
purusas, however, have not the experience of pleasure and pain as 
of constitutive definition, for in the stage of saintliness [jlvanmukti) 
they have no such experiences. God can, however, have an ex¬ 
perience of the experiences of pleasure and pain of other purusas 
without having been affected by them. The ultimate principle or 
the Brahman is a principle of pure consciousness which underlies 

^ In the Ahirbudhnya-satfihitd, the work of the Pancardtra school, niyati 
(destiny) and kdla (time) are the two manifestations of the power of trans¬ 
cendent kdla as arising from aniruddha. From this kdla first arises the sattva- 
guna and from that the rajo-guna and thence the tamo-guya. 

It is further said that it is time which connects and separates. The kala of 
course in its own turn derives its power from the self-perceiving activity (sudar- 
dana) of Vi^nu. That the prakjrti transfonns itself into its evolutes is also due to the 
dynamic function of kdla. 

The Mdthara Vftti on the Sdmhhya-kdnkd, however, refers to the doctrine 
of kdla as the cause of the world {kdlah srjati bhutani, kdlah samharate prajdli j 
kdlak supte^u jdgarti tasmdt kdlas tu karanam) and refutes it by say ing that there 
is no separate entity as kdla {kdlo ndma na kas cit paddrtho’sti), there are only 
three categories, vyakta, avyakta and purusa, and kdla falls within them 
(vyaktam avyaktam purufa iti trayah eva padarthdh tatra kdlo antarbhutali). 

® The Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, however, explains the singular number by the 
concept of a conglomeration of purusa or a colony of cells, as the honey-comb, 
which behaves as a totality and also in a multiple capacity as separate cells. 
Ahirbudhnya-satfihitd, vi. 33. 
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the reality of both the ptirti^asy prakrti and its evoliites; and it is 
because they are emergent forms which have their essence in the 
Brahman that they can appear as connected together. The move¬ 
ment of t\\t prakrti is also ultimately due to the spontaneous move¬ 
ment of the pure consciousness, the basic reality. 

The viveka and the aviveka, the distinction and the non¬ 
distinction, are ail inherent in buddhi, and this explains why the 
puriisas fail to distinguish themselves from the buddhi with which 
they are associated. The association of the purusas with the buddhi 
implies that it has in it both the characters of distinction and 
non-distinction. The difficulty is that the “ revelation of the dis¬ 
tinction” is so opposed by the force of non-distinction that the 
former cannot find scope for its manifestation. It is the purpose of 
yoga to weaken the force of the tendency towards non-distinction 
and ultimately uproot it so that revelation of distinction may mani¬ 
fest itself. Now it may be asked what is the nature of this obstruc¬ 
tion. It may be replied that it is merely a negative condition con¬ 
sisting in the non-production of the cognition of the distinction 
through association with the products of prakrti, such as attach¬ 
ment and antipathy, through which we are continually passing. 
The Sarnkhya, however, says that the non-production of the dis¬ 
tinction is due to the extreme subtleness of the nature of buddhi 
and purtisa which so much resemble each other that it is difficult 
to distinguish their nature. But this view of the Sarnkhya should 
not be interpreted as meaning that it is only the subtleness of the 
natures of these two entities that arrests our discriminating know¬ 
ledge regarding them. For had it been so, then the process of yoga 
would be inefficacious in attaining such a knowledge. The real 
reason is that our association with attachment and antipathy with 
regard to gross objects obstructs our discriminating vision re¬ 
garding these subtle entities. Our attachment to gross objects is 
also due to our long association with sense-objects. A philosopher, 
therefore, should try to dissociate himself from attachment with 
gross objects. The whole purpose of creation consists in furnishing 
materials for the experiences oipurusa w'hich seems to undergo all 
experiential changes of enjoyment and suffering, of pleasure and 
pain, in and through the medium of buddhi. With the dissociation 
of buddhi, therefore, all experience ceases. The God is essentially 
pure consciousness, and though the knowledge of Him as such 
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brings about liberation, yet epithets of omnipotence, all-pervasive¬ 
ness and other personal characteristics are attributed to Him be¬ 
cause it is through an approach to God as a super-personal Being 
that devotion is possible, and it is through devotion and personal 
attachment that true knowledge can arise, It is said in the scrip¬ 
tures that God cannot be realized by tapas, gifts or sacrifices, but 
only by bhakti^. The highest devotion is of the nature of love 
{attyuttama hhaktih prema-lak^and). 

God remains within all as the inner controller and everything 
is revealed to His super-consciousness without the mediation of 
sense-consciousness. God is called all-pervasive because He is the 
cause of all and also because He is the inner controller. 

Bhakti consists in the whole process of listening to God’s name, 
describing His virtues, adoration to Him, and meditation ulti¬ 
mately leading to true knowledge. These are all to be designated 
as the service of God. These processes of operations constituting 
bhakti are all to be performed with love. Bhiksu quotes Garuda 
purdna to prove that the root is used in the sense of service. 

He also refers to the Bh^gavata to show that the true bhakti is 
associated with an emotion which brings tears to the eyes, melts the 
heart and raises the hairs of the body. Through the emotion of 
bhakti one dissolves oneself as it were and merges into God’s 
existence, just as the river Ganges does into the ocean. 

It will be seen from the above that Bhiksu urges on the doctrine 
of bhakti as love, as a way to the highest realization- The meta¬ 
physical views that he propounded give but small scope for the 
indulgence of such an attitude towards divinity. For, if the Ulti¬ 
mate Reality be of the nature of pure consciousness, we cannot have 
any personal relations with such a Being. The ultimate state of 
realization is also the entrance into a state of non-difference with 
this Ultimate Being, who is not Himself a person, and therefore no 
personal relations ought to be possible with Him. In the Vijndnd- 
mrta-‘bhiifya, iv. i. 3, Bhiksu says that at the time of dissolution or 
emancipation the individuals are not associated with any content of 
knowledge, and are therefore devoid of any consciousness, and 
being of the nature of unconscious entities like wood or stone they 

^ ahatfi prakrgtafi bhaktito'anyaib sadhanail} draspunt na 

sakyah^ bkaklir eva kevald mad-dariane sddhanam. 

Uvara-g\td-ttkd (MS. borrowed from N. N. Gopinatha Kavicaja, late 

Principal, Queen’s College, Benares). 
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enter into the all-illuminating great Soul just as rivers enter into the 
ocean. Again, it is this great Soul that out of its own will sends 
them forth like sparks of fire and distinguishes them from one 
another and goads them to action^. This great Soul or paramatman 
is the inner-controller and mover of our selves. But it may be re¬ 
membered that this great Soul is not also the Ultimate Principle, 
the pure consciousness, but is the manifestation of the pure con¬ 
sciousness in association with the sattvamaya body. Under the 
circumstances the metaphysical position does not allow of any per¬ 
sonal relation between the human beings and the Ultimate Entity. 
But yet the personal relation with the divinity as the ultimate con¬ 
sciousness not being philosophically possible, that relation is 
ushered in more out of a theistic tendency of Bhiksu than as a 
necessary natural conclusion. The theistic relation is also conceived 
in a mystical fashion in the indulgence of the emotions of love 
rising to a state of intoxication. Such a conception of Divine love 
is found in the Bhagavata-purana; and later on in the school of 
Vaisnavism preached by Caitanya. It is different from the con¬ 
ception of devotion or bhakti as found in the system of Ramanuja, 
where bhakti is conceived as incessant continual meditation. He 
seems to have been, therefore, one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
exponent of emotionalism in theism, if we do not take into account 
the Pura^iic emotionalism of the Bhdgavata-purana. There are 
instances in the writings of modern European philosophers also, 
where the difficult position does not justify an emotionalism that is 
preached merely out of the theistic experiences of a personal nature, 
and as an illustration one may refer to the idea of God of Pringle 
Pattison. In the conception of jwa or individuals also there seems 
to be ari apparent contradiction. For while the purusas are some¬ 
times described as pure consciousness, they are at other times de¬ 
scribed as inert and wholly under the domination of paramatman 
The contradiction is to be solved by the supposition that the inert¬ 
ness is only relative, i.e. the purusas are to be regarded as them¬ 
selves inactive, being goaded to action by the inlying controller, 

^ tasmat pralaya^moksd--dau m^aya-sambandhd'^bhdvdt kdstha-losfrd^divat 
jaddh sdnto jlvd madhyandina^^dityavat $add sarvd-vabhdsake paramd-tmani 
villyante samudre nada-nadya iva punasca sa eva paramd-tmd sve-cchayd gni-^ 
vissphul ingavat td-nupayi-sambandkena svuio vibhajyd^ntarydml sa na prerayati 
tathd coktam caksusmatd^ndhd wa nlyamdnd iti atah sa eva mukhya dtmd-ntarydmy 
amrtali, Vijhdnd-mrta-hhd^ya^ iv. i, 3. 
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paramdtman. They are called 'fadoy ' resembling fatone or wood only 
in the sense that they are inactive in themselves. But this inactivity 
should not be associated with want of consciousness. Being sparks 
of the eternal consciousness they are always of the nature of con¬ 
sciousness. Their activity, however, is derived from the paramaU 
man, so that, drawn by Him, they come out of the Eternal con¬ 
sciousness and play the role of a mundane individual and ultimately 
return to Brahman like rivers into the ocean at the time of emanci¬ 
pation. This activity of God is an eternal activity, an eternal 
creative impulse which is absolutely without any extraneous pur¬ 
pose {carama-kdranasya kfteh nityatvdtY. It proceeds from the 
spontaneous joy of God in a spontaneous manner like the process 
of breathing, and has no reference to the fulfilment of any purpose. 
In the Vydsa-bhd^ya it is said that the creation of God is for the 
benefit of living beings. But Bhiksu does not support any purpose 
at all. This activity is sometimes compared with the purposeless 
playful activity. But Bhiksu says that even if there is any slight 
purpose in play that also is absent in the activity of God. The 
action also proceeds spontaneously with the creative desire of God, 
for which no body or senses are necessary. He is identical with the 
whole universe and as such His action has no objective outside of 
Himself, as in the case of ordinary actions. It is He who, depending 
upon the beginningless karma of human beings, makes them act for 
good or for evil. The karma itself, also being a part of His energy 
and a manifestation of His impulse, cannot be regarded as limiting 
His freedom®. The analogy of the doctrine of grace where the king 
bestows his grace or withholds it in accordance with the good or bad 
services of his servants is also regarded as helpful to conceive of the 
freedom of God in harmony with the deeds of the individual. If it 
is argued now, if the creative activity of God is eternal, it can de¬ 
pend on the karmUy Bhiksu’s reply is that the karmas act as accessory 
causes determining the eternal creative impulse of God as pro¬ 
ducing pleasurable and painful experiences. Following the trend 
of the Pura^iic method Bhiksu further suggests that it is the 
Hiranyagarbha created by God who appears as the law-giver of the 
law of karma, as manifested in the spontaneous activity of God. 
It is He, therefore, who is responsible for the suffering of humanity 


^ See Vijiiilnil-mTta-bhd^ya, ll. i. 32. 
® Ibid, n, I, 33. 
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in accordance with their karmas. God helps the process only by 
letting it go on in an unobstructed manner^. In another passage 
he says that God perceives within Himself as parts of Him the 
jivas and their conditioning factors (upddhi) as associated with 
merit and demerit {dharma and adharma)\ associating these con¬ 
ditions with the jivas He brings them out of Himself. He is thus 
the maker of souls, just as the potter is the maker of pots^. 

The self is regarded as being itself untouchable and devoid of 
any kind of association {a-sanga). The association between prakrti 
and purusa, therefore, is not to be interpreted in the sense of a 
direct contact in the ordinary sense of the term, But the association 
is to be understood only as transcendental reflection through the 
conditioning factors which make the pure soul behave as a phe¬ 
nomenal self or jtva. The self has no knowledge as its quality or 
character, and is in itself pure consciousness, and there is at no time 
a cessation of this consciousness, which exists even during dream¬ 
less sleep. But in dreamless sleep there is no actual knowledge, as 
there is no content present at the time; and it is for that reason that 
the consciousness though present in the very nature of the self can¬ 
not be apperceived. The vasan 5 s or desires existing in the antah- 
karana cannot affect the pure soul, for at that time the antahkarana 
remains in a dissolved condition. Knowledge of contents or ob¬ 
jects is passible only through reflections from the states of the 
buddhi. The pure consciousness being identical with the self, there 
cannot also be the self-consciousness involving the notion of a 
duality as subject and object during dreamless sleep. The pure 
consciousness remains the same and it is only in accordance with 
changes of mental state that knowledge of objects arises and passes 
away®. The jwas are thus not to be regarded as themselves the 
products of the reflection of paramdtman as the Sahkarites suppose; 
for in that case tha jivas would be absolutely unreal, and bondage 
and emancipation would also be unreal. 

* VijnanQ-fnfta-bhd^ya, ii. i. 33. 

* Isvara hi svd-‘>}iia-sva~iarlrd-rpi<x-tulyau jlva-tad-upSdhl svd^ntar-gatau 
dharma-di-sahitau sdkfdd eva pasyann a-para-tantrah sva~hlayS satnyoga-viiesaifi 
brahmd-dlndm apt dur-vibhavyani kur^at kumbhakdra iva ghafam. Ibid. il. i. 13. 

* Ibid. II. 3. 5. 
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The Brahman and the World according to 
Vijnana-mrta-bhasya. 

The production, existence, maintenance, modification, decay 
and destruction of the world are from Brahman as God, He holds 
within Himself all the energies constituting the prakrti and puru^as, 
and manifests Himself in other diverse forms; Brahman as pure 
consciousness is associated with the conditioning factor of His own 
being, the mdyd as pure sattva quality in all this creative activity, 
so from that great Being who is devoid of all afflictions, kamias and 
their fruits are also produced. The fact that the Brahma-sutra, ii. 2, 
says that Brahman is that from which the world has come into 
being and is being maintained implies that the world as it is in its 
own reality is an eternal fact in the very being of the ultimately real 
and the immanifested. I’he production, the transformation and the 
destruction of the world are only its phenomenal aspect^. Brahman 
is here regarded as the adhisth&na-kHrana. This means that Brahman 
is the basis, the ground, the ddhara (container) as it were of the 
universe in which it exists as undivided and as indistinguishable 
from it and which also holds tiie universe together. Brahman is 
the cause which holds together the material cause of the universe 
so that it may transform itself into it^. Brahman is the principle 
of ultimate cause which renders all other kinds of causality possible. 
In the original Brahman, the prakrti and the purusas exist in the 
eternal consciousness and as such are held together as being one 
with it. The Brahman is neither changeable nor identifiable with 
prakrti and purusa. It is because of this that, though Brahman is of 
the nature of pure consciousness and unchangeable, yet it is re¬ 
garded as being one with the universe and as the material cause. 
The material cause or upddana-kdrana is the name which is given 
to changing material cause (the vikdri-kdrana) and to the ground 
cause or the adhisthdna-kdrana. The underlying principle of both 
the ground cause (adkisthdna-karana) and the material cause 
{upddana-kdrana) is that the eflFect is held in it as merged in it or 

^ atra cai'tad yata ity^anuktv& janmU'^dyasya y^ita iti vacandd avyakta^ 
rupena jagnn nityam eva iiy dcdryyd-'Sayalh Vijndnd-mrta^hha^ya^ l. i- 2. 

^ kim punar adhiftfidna-^kdra^tvam ucyate tad evd* dhi^flidna^kdratmm 
yatra* vihhaktam yeno* pa§tabdhaift ca sad updddnd^kdrapam kdryd-^karei^a 
pdrix^amate. Ibid. 
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indistinguishable from The idea involved in avibhaga or one¬ 
ness with the cause is not regarded as an ordinary relation of 
identity but as a sort of non-relational relation or a situation of 
uniqueness which cannot be decomposed into its constituents so 
that a relational bond may be affirmed of them. The upshot of the 
whole position is that the nature of the universe is so founded in 
Brahman which forms its ground that it cannot be regarded as a 
mere illusory appearance of it or as a modification or a product of 
it; but while these two possible ways of relation between the cause 
and the eflect fail, the universe as such has no existence, significance 
or meaning without the ground in which it is sustained and which 
helps its evolutionary process. The ordinary relation of the sus- 
tainer and the sustained is inadequate here, for it implies a duality 
of independent existence; in the present case, however, where 
Brahman is regarded as the ground cause there is no such duality 
and the universe cannot be conceived as apart from Brahman which 
forms its ground and essence while remaining unchanged in its 
transcendent reality. Thus, though it may have to be acknowledged 
that there is a relation between the two, the relation has to be con¬ 
ceived as the transcendental one, of which no analogy is found else¬ 
where. The seeming pictorial analogy which fails far short of the 
situation is to be found in the case where water is mixed with milk 
Here the existence of the water is dependent upon the existence of 
the milk so long as the two exist in a mixed condition; and neither 
of them can be conceived without the other. The nature of the 
prakrti and the puru^a is also manifested from the essence of God's 
nature as pure consciousness. The causality of substance, qualities 
and actions is also due to the underlying essence of God which 
permeates all things. The difference between the relation of 
samavUya and this unique relation of indistinguishableness in the 
ground is that while the former applies to the case of the intimate 
relation of the effects in and through themselves, the latter refers 
only to the special fact of the indistinguishable character of the 
effect in the cause, and has no reference to the relation of the effect- 
parts among themselves with reference to the whole as an insepar¬ 
able concatenation of effects. The ordinary organic relation such 

* Kdryd-vibhaga-dhoratvasyai’ vo* pdddna-samanya-lak$aiffitvat. Vytfdnd- 
mrta’-bhdsya^ 1. i. 2. 

^ avtbhdgai cd' dhdratdvat svatupa^sambandha^vih^o" tyanta-sammiiraxiia^ 
rupo dugdka-jalddy-ekald-ptatyaya->myd7nakafi* Ibid. 
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as that which subsists between the parts of a living body is thus 
different from that which is referred to here the indistinguishable 
character of the effects in the ground. The parts of the universe as 
comprising the living and the non-living may be regarded as in¬ 
separably united with one another in the whole^ but such a relation 
is an intimate relation between the effects, and the whole is nothing 
but an assemblage of these. This is what may be called the special 
feature of samavdya relation. But in the unique relation of in¬ 
distinguishableness in the ground the effect subsists in the ground 
in such a manner that the effect has no separate reality from the 
cause Brahman in this view is the basis or the substratum—the 
ground which supports the totality of the unity of pYuhfti and the 
pampas to evolve itself into the universe with its varied forms It 
does not, therefore, in itself participate in the changing evolution 
and transformation of world-forms, but it always exists as one with 
it, and being in it and supported by it, it develops into the world. 

Vijhana Bhiksu says that the Vaise§ikas believe that God is the 
dynamic or the instrumental agent, whereas he thinks that the 
causality of God cannot be regarded as being either of the samavdyi, 
asamavdyi or nimitta types, but is a fourth kind of conception—,, 
cause as ground or container®. He also describes this type of causa¬ 
tion as being adhisfhana, a term with which we are familiar in 
Sankara Vedanta- But the difference between the two kinds'of 
conception of adhi^ihdna karana is indeed very great, for while 
Bhiksu considers this to be the unchangeable ground which sustains 
the movements of the principle of change in it in an undivided unity, 
Sankara regards adhisfhdna as the basis of all changes which are 
unreal in themselves. According to Bhiksu, however, the changing 
phenomena are not unreal, but they are only changes which are the 
modifications of a principle of change which' subsists in an un¬ 
divided unity with the ground cause. When they say that the world 
is both being and non-being {sad-asadrupa)^ and is hence unreal 
and illusory, the Sahkarites suffer from a grave misconception. 1 he 


^ tiitra satnavdya-sambandhena yatra’ vibhagcis tad vikdrirkdrutf'am; yatra ca 
kdryasya kdrantd'vibhdgcna avibhdgas tad adhi?}hdna-kdtajfam. Ibid. 

® yadi hi paramd-tmd dehavat sart)ain kdraj^am nd'dhiththeta tarhi dravya- 
gupa-karmd-di-sadhdram-khUa-kdrye itthatp mala-hdranam na sydt. Jivara- 

gUd-bhdrya MS. , . , • 

* asmdbhis tu samavdy-asamavdyibhydm itddstnatft mnntta-karatieonyas ca 
vilakfat^atayd caturtham adhdra-kdrai?atvam. Ibid. 
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world is called sat and asat (being and non-being), because it re¬ 
presents the principle of becoming or change. It is affirmed as 
“this” and yet because it changes it is again not affirmed as “this.” 
T he future forms of the changing process are also non-existent as 
it were in the present form and the present form is also non¬ 
existent as it were in the future forms that are to be. Thus, any of 
its forms may be regarded as not existing and hence false when 
compared with an entity that always exists and in the same form^. All 
objects of the world so far as they are past and future are contradicted 
by their present states and are therefore regarded as false, but so far as 
they are perceived in their present state they are regarded as real 
The universe has, however, an eternal and immutable form as 
pure consciousness in the very nature of Brahman from which it is 
separated out as the world of matter and souls. The pure con¬ 
sciousness in itself is the only ultimate reality which is ever the 
same and is not subject to any change or process of becoming. Both 
the individual souls and the world of matter are ultimately dis¬ 
solved and merged in Brahman, the pure and ultimate conscious¬ 
ness. These, therefore, are regarded as being names and forms 
when compared with the ultimate changeless Reality, Brahman®. 
But this does not mean that the universe of matter and souls is 
absolutely unreal and mere mdya or illusion. If all that appears 
were absolutely false, then all moral values would disappear and all 
notions of bondage and emancipation would become meaningless. 
If the falsity of all things except the pure consciousness can be 
proved by any means, that itself would prove that such proofs have 
validity and that therefore there are other things over and above 
pure consciousness which may be valid. If such proofs are invalid 
but can establish the validity of pure consciousness as against the 
validity of all other things, then such proofs may also prove the 
reality of all other things in the world. It may be held that what 
ordinary people consider as true can be proved to be invalid by 
what is regarded by them as valid means of proof; but on the 
Sahkarite view nothing is regarded as valid and therefore there are 

* eka-dharmeifa sattva-dasSydiji parittdmi-vastUnSm atftd-ndgata-dharmeria 
asattvdt. Vijndnd-mfta-bhd§ya, l. i. 3. 

® ghafd^dayo hi andgatd-dy-avasthdfu vyaktd-dy~avasthdbhtr bddhyante iti. 
ghatd-dayo mithyd-sabdena ucyante vidyamdna~dharmaU ca taddnlm na bddhyante 
ift satyd ity apt ucyante. Ibid. 

® jndna-svarapab puranid-tmd sa eva satyahjlv&i cd’ntsatayd amitny eklbhutdb 
atkavd' vayavattvena paramd-tmd~pek^ayd te' py asantab- Ibid, 
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no proofs by which the validity of the world-process can be main¬ 
tained, But the reply that naturally comes to such a view is that 
though the validity of the world may not be proved, yet that does 
not lead to the conclusion that the w'orld-process is unreal; for even 
if its validity is not proved, its validity or reality may at least be 
doubtful. There is, therefore, nothing by which we may come to 
any conclusion about its invalidity and unreality. The reality of the 
universe is of a different order from that of Brahman, which is of 
the nature of pure consciousness, as the former consists of practical 
efficiency (artka-kriyU-karitva). But even though in the state of a 
changing process the reality of the world is only its reality as be¬ 
coming and as causal efficiency, yet it has also an ultimate reality in 
itself, since it has come into being from the ultimate reality, 
Brahman. The world of matter and souls exists in God as pure 
consciousness and therefore as one with Him. When from out of its 
state as pure consciousness it is manifested as the world of matter 
and souls, we mark it as the stage of creation. When again they re¬ 
tire back into God as being one with His consciousness, that is 
marked as the state of dissolution^. The universe of matter and 
souls is also ultimately to be regarded as being of the nature of 
consciousness, and is as such a constituent of the ultimate pure 
consciousness in which it remains as it were merged and lost. The 
world of visible forms and changes is also thus of the nature of 
thought, and only the ignorant regard them as mere objects^. When 
the scriptural texts speak of the identity of the world and Brahman 
they refer to this ultimate state in which the world exists in the pure 
consciousness—Brahman as one with it. But it is not only in the 
state of dissolution that the world exists in Brahman in undivided 
unity, but in the state of creation also the world exists in Brahman 
as one with it, for all the so-called mechanical and other kinds of 
forces that are to he found in matter and which constitute its 
reality are but the energy of God. And as the energy is always 
conceived as being one with that which possesses it, it is believed 
that the world with all its changes exists in God®. In the state of 

^ pralayehi pum-prakrtyd-dika^ jndna-rupepai'va rUpyate na tv artha-rflpetia 
arihato vyanjaka-vydpard-bhavaL Vijiidnd-nirta-hhdsya, i. i. 4. 

® jndna'^svarvipam akhilarn jagad etad ahuddhayah i. artha^svarUpaT/t pasyanto 
bhrdmyante moha^safnplave ♦ Ibid. 

® iaktimat-kdrya-kdraf^d-bhedenai'va brahma-^dvaitafu bodhayanti. , .ayam ca 
sdrva-kdlo brakmarii prapaflcd-bhedak. Ibid, 
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pralaya the world-energies exist in God as some form of conscious¬ 
ness or conscious energy which is later on manifested by Him as 
material energy or matter. The unity of the world-energies in God 
is such that though these retain some kind of independence yet it 
is so held up and mixed up as it were in the reality of God that it 
cannot be separated from Him. Their independence consists in the 
fact that they are of the nature of energy, but as God possesses them 
they can have no existence and they cannot be conceived as apart 
from Him. As thus described the world of matter has no permanent 
reality, and the consciousness of this fact may be called the hMha 
or contradiction {paramarthika-sattva-hhava-niscaya eva bUdhahy. 
But in spite of this badha the universe has a relative or vyamhdrika 
existence {tadria-badhe'pi ca satijndna-sddhand-dmdtn vyavahdrika'- 
sattvdt). 

The causality of prakrti and parusa is limited to their specific 
capacities which determine the nature of modifications. But God is 
the universail all-cause behind them which not only shows itself 
through these specific limitations but which regulates the inner 
harmony and order subsisting in them and in their mutual relations. 
Thus the visual organ is limited in its function to the operation of 
vision, and the tactile organ is limited in its function to the opera¬ 
tion of touch, but the functions and activities of all these are 
organized by the individual self which operates and manifests 
itself through them. Thus Brahman in this sense may be regarded 
as being both the instrumental and the material causeAccording 
to Sarnkhya and Yoga thQ prakrti is supposed to be associated with 
the purusas through the inner and inherent teleology, but according 
to the Vedantic view as interpreted by Bhiksu their mutual associa¬ 
tion is due to the operation of God®. 

^ VijMM-mrta-bhOsya, i. i. 4. 

* brahma^as tu sarva-iaktikatvSt tat-tad-upddhibhib sarva-kdrarjatvam yathd 
caksurS-diJijtdtfi dar^and-di^kdra^atvam yat praty~ekam mti tat sarvatjt sarvd- 
dhyaksasya jlvasya bhavati, etena jagato* bhinna-^nimitto-padanattvarn vydkhya- 
tarn. Ibid, i. i. a. 

® santhkya-yogibhyarp purusd-rtha-prayuktd pravfttib svayam eva purusepa 
ddya-jlvena samyuyyate., .astndbhis tu prakrti-purufa-saniyoga Isvarepa kriyaie. 
Ibid. 
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The Individual. 

In his commentary on the Ihara-gftd, Bhiksu says that the more 
universal has a wider sphere than the less universal and therefore 
it is called Brahman in relation to it. The cause of an effect is wider 
and more universal than the effect and is therefore called Brahman 
in comparison with it. Thus there is a hierarchy of Brahmans. But 
that which is at the apex of the hierarchy is the highest universal 
and the ultimate cause, and is therefore called the highest Brahman. 
Brahman is thus the highest and the ultimate reality. The deter¬ 
minations that make the universe of matter exist in Brahman as 
merged in its nature as thought, Creation means that these de¬ 
terminations which exist there in a potential form and without any 
operation are manifested and made operative as the world of nature. 
God in His nature as pure consciousness has a full and complete 
acquaintance of all the possible developments and modifications of 
the pre-matter as evolving into the actual universe. The starting 
point in the evolution of the pre-matter or prakrti is the moment 
of its association with the spirits. The scriptural text says that the 
Lord entered into the prakrti and the purusas, disturbed the equi¬ 
librium and associated them with one another. The purusas are, 
however, like sparks of consciousness and it is not possible to 
produce any disturbance in them. The disturbance is thus produced 
in the prakrti and the effect of such disturbance in the prakrti on 
the purusas is interpreted as seeming disturbances in the purusas 
as well. The purusas are to be conceived as being parts of God and 
there cannot be a real identity between the purusas and the 
Brahman. The so-called identity between the purusas and the 
Brahman refers merely to the fact of the purusas being the con¬ 
stituent entities in the being of God such as that which exists be¬ 
tween the parts and the whole. The assertion of the Sankarites that 
the individual soul is the same as Brahman and that the difference 
is due to external limitations of nescience or on account of reflec¬ 
tions through it is wrong. The kind of unity that exists between the 
individual souls and the Brahman lies in the fact that they are in¬ 
distinguishable in character from it {avibh&ga). If the reality of 
individual souls is denied, that would amount to a denial of religious 
and moral values and of bondage and emancipation. 
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In this connection it is also urged that the individual souls are 
derived from God just as sparks come out of fire or the son comes 
out of the father. The individual souls resemble God so far as they 
are of the nature of pure consciousness. But though they have 
come out of Him, yet they retain their individuality and thuvS pre¬ 
serves for them the sphere of their moral career. The individual 
souls are free and emancipated in their ovm nature, they are all- 
pervasive and they also hold the universe within them in their 
consciousness. In all these they share the nature of Brahman, But 
in association with the limiting conditions {upadhi) they appear 
as finite and limited. When the entire career of the individual souls 
is known as existing in Brahman as part of it, as being manifested 
out of it as separate entities, as leading a career of their own in 
association with the limiting conditions and ultimately dissociating 
themselves from them and realizing their own natures as one with 
Brahman and in a sense different from it, this is the true philosophic 
knowledge and realization of their own nature. When the indi¬ 
viduals start their career and destiny in life they are different from 
Brahman; but there was a time when they remained in one un¬ 
divided unity with Brahman, But in spite of this unity the Brahman 
is always felt as different and as the other of the individuals, and 
this difference is never sublated^. But the difference of this view 
from, the Samkhya is that the Sarnkhya is satisfied only with con¬ 
sidering the individuality and separateness of the purufas, but the 
Vedantic view as interpreted herein cannot ignore the fact that in 
spite of their separateness they are one in essence with Brahman 
and have sprung out of it, and after the fulfilment of their career of 
individuality and destiny will again be merged in it, and even during 
their mundane career have an aspect of undividedness with Brahman 
inasmuch as they are the powers or energies of it®. The difference 
that exists between the individuals and Brahman is most apparent 
during the mundane career on account of the fact that the world of 
nature has a separate existence in the consciousness of the individual 
centres and each one of them is limited to his own experiences. 
But at the time of dissolution, when the world of nature merges in 
the Brahman as a potential level of its energies, the individuals are 

^ bheda-bhedau vibhaga-vibhaga-riipau kdla-bhedena aviruddhau anyonyd~ 
bhdvas ca jfva~brahnia(tor dtyantika eva. Vijndnd-mrta-bhdsya, i. i. z. 

“ ata idam brahmd-tma~jndnaifi vivikta-jlva-j^dndt sdifikhyo-ktdd apt sre- 
stham. Ibid. i. i. 2. 
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also merged in it and have no separate spheres of experience for 
themselves and thus cease to have any descriptive definition of 
themselves. 

The nature of the relation of part and whole that exists between 
the individuals and Brahman is regarded as that subsisting between 
the son and the father. The father is reborn in the son. Before birth 
the son lies in a state of undivided unity in the vital energy of the 
father and yet when he separates out of him it is the same vital 
energy of the father that repeats itself in its new career and has a 
sphere of activity which is definitely its own. Again, when it is said 
that the individuals are parts of Brahman, it should not be inter¬ 
preted to mean that they have any share in the existence of Brahman 
as God or world-creator. God is not homogeneous in His nature, 
but the element of individuation, and differentiation always exists 
in Him. Had He been a homogeneous being His parts would have 
no specific differentiation and they would be like the parts of space 
which are always indistinguishable from one another. But the fact 
that God has within Him the principle of differentiation explains 
the fact that the individuals resemble Brahman only in the aspect 
of their consciousness but have no share in His creative functions 
or omnipotence. The Samkhyists hold that salvation is attained 
through dissociation of attachment as “mine” to one’s experiences, 
mental faculties, senses, understanding and body, owing to one’s 
knowledge of the fact that the self is the self-shining entity to which 
all experiences appear and within which they are held together as 
one with it though they are all different from it. But the Vedanta as 
herein interpreted holds that the attachment as “mine” vanishes 
with the knowledge of self as pure consciousness, with the know¬ 
ledge of God as the being from w^hich they come into being, by 
which they are maintained and into which they ultimately return, 
and with the knowledge that they all exist in the consciousness of 
God as parts of it; and that the self is not the real enjoyer of the 
experiences but is only the consciousness in which the universe and 
its experiences shine forth. Thus, though both in the Sarpkhya and 
in the VedSnta as herein interpreted salvation is attained through 
the dissolution of the false attachment as “mine-ness,” the dis¬ 
solution of “mine-ness” is here due to an entirely different philo- 
% 

sophic conception ^ 

^ Vijndnd~myta-bhd^ya, p. 56. 
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Consciousness is not a quality but it is the very substance of the 
self Just as light is a substance which illuminates other things, so 
consciousness is also a substance which illuminates other things. 
When one says “I know it,” knowledge appears to be a quality of 
“I” which is neither self nor a homogeneous entity. The ” 1 ” is a 
complex of sense-faculties, understanding, etc., to which a quality 
can be attributed; the self is not a complex entity, but a homo¬ 
geneous simple substance—the consciousness. The complex entity, 
the “ I,” expresses all things by a manifestation of consciousness. 
Bliss or happiness, however, cannot be regarded as a self-revealing 
substance, but it is an independent substance like sorrow which is 
revealed by consciousness. Neither the Brahman nor the self can 
therefore be regarded as being of the nature of bliss or happiness 
as this is a modification of prakfti and has therefore to be regarded 
as expressible (drsya) and not as expressing (darsana). The con¬ 
sciousness requires the intermediary of intellectual functions for 
the illumination of objects, but consciousness in itself does not re¬ 
quire the intermediary of any other functions, as such a view would 
lead only to an infinite regressus without solving the point at issue. 
It is also wrong to suppose that the principle of consciousness 
exercises any operation in order to reveal itself, for an entity cannot 
operate on itself {kaTma-kartr>-virodhat), If for the above reasons 
the self cannot be regarded as being of the nature of bliss, then at 
the time of salvation also there cannot be any bliss in the self. I'here 
is only a cessation of sorrow at that time, or rather a cessation of 
both happiness and sorrow which is technically called a state of 
happiness or sukha {sukham duhkha-sukhd-tyayaky. At the time 
of emancipation ail conditioning factors such as the intellectual 
functions and the like are dissolved and as a consequence thereof 
ail experiences of pleasure and pain also vanish, for these are sub¬ 
stances belonging to objects which were presented to the self 
through these conditions. When the Upanisads say that the self is 
dearest to us, it need not necessarily be supposed that it is the 
pleasure that is dearest to us, for the self may be i*egarded as being 
valued for its own sake; it may also be supposed that pleasure here 
means the cessation of pain^. The desire for immortality or con- 

^ Vijndnd-mrta-^bhafya, i. i. 2, 

* dtmatvasyd'pi prema-prayojakatvdt dul^kha-nivftti-riipattvdd vd bodhyam. 


Ibid. 
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tinned existence of the self illustrates the feeling of fondness that 
we all have for ourselves. The other view, that the ultimate object 
of realization is extermination of all sorrow is also not open to any 
objection on the ground that pleasure and pain never belonged to 
the selves; for the association of pleasure and pain is only with re¬ 
ference to their enjoyment and suffering and not directly as a bond 
of attachment to the self. The term ^'bhoga,*' which may be trans¬ 
lated only semi-accurately as “experience,” has a twofold applica¬ 
tion as referring to btiddhi or psychosis and to purusa. The prakrti 
is composed of sukha, duhkha and moha substances, and buddhi is an 
evolute of the prakrti\ therefore, when the buddhi is in association 
with sukha or duhkha^ such an association supplies the buddhi with 
the stuff of which it is made and thus sustains and maintains its 
nature and constitution. But when the word bhoga has a reference 
to purusa, it means that the pleasure or sorrow held in the buddhi is 
reflected on it and is thereby intuited. It is this intuition of pleasure 
and pain through their reflection in the purum that is regarded as 
their bhoga or experience by purusa. The buddhi cannot have any 
bhoga or experience, even in a remote sense of the term, for the 
simple reason that it is unconscious. But it may w^ell be argued that 
since the purusa is not in reality the ego, it cannot have any ex¬ 
perience in any real sense of the term; and since it cannot in reality 
have any experience of sorrow, it cannot in reality regard its cessa¬ 
tion as being of the utmost value to it. The reply to such an objec¬ 
tion is that the realization of the fact that the cessation of sorrow is 
of ultimate value to the experiencer, the purusa, leads the suddhi on 
its onward path of progress. Had it not been so there would be no 
movement of the buddhi on lines of utility. So though pleasure and 
pain do not belong to purusa, they may yet be experienced by it and 
the buddhi may be guided by such experiences. 

When the Upani^ad says “that art thou,” the idea at the back 
of it is that the self is not to be identified with any of the elements 
of the psychosis—the buddhi —ox with any of the evolutes of the 
prakrti. The self is part of the pure consciousness—the Brahman. 
When a man learns from the Upanisad text or one’s teacher that he 
is a part of Brahman he tries to realize it through a process of 
meditation. I'he difference of the Vedantic view from that of 
Sarnkhya is that the latter rests with the individual selves as the 
ultimate entities whereas the former emphasizes the Brahman as 
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the ultirnate reality, and also the fact that the reality of all other 
things, the selves and the matter, depends ultimately on their 
participation in it. 

Brahma-Experience and Experience. 

Cause may be defined as the productivity due to direct and im¬ 
mediate perception of the material cause. The buddhi is regarded 
as an effect because, like jugs and other things, it is produced 
through some direct and immediate intuition of its causal material. 
This naturally implies that the buddhi has a causal material which 
is directly perceived by some Being and to which His creative 
activity is directed and this Being is God. It is said in the Brahtna- 
sutras that Brahman can be known by the testimony of the scrip¬ 
tures. But this cannot be true, for the Upanisads say that the 
Brahman cannot be expressed by words or knowm by intellect. 
The reply to this is that the denial contemplated in such ppsages 
refers only to the fact that Brahman cannot be known in entirety or 
in its uniqueness by the scriptural texts, but these passages do not 
mean that it is not possible to have a generic knowledge of the 
nature of Brahman. It is only when we have such a generic know¬ 
ledge from the scriptures that we enter the sphere from which we 
may proceed further and further through the processes of Yoga and 
have ultimately a direct intuitive apperception of it. The specific 
nature of God as devoid of any quality or character only means that 
His nature is different from the nature of all other things, and 
though such a nature may not be realized by ordinary perception, 
inference or other sources of knowledge, there cannot be any objec¬ 
tion to its being apprehended by the intuition of Yoga meditation. 
There are some Vedintists who think that the Brahman cannot be 
felt or apprehended intuitively, but there is a mental state or func¬ 
tion {vi’tti) which has the Brahman as its object. Such a mental 
state destroys the nescience and as a result of this the Brahman 
shines forth. But Bhiksu objects to this and says that the rntti or 
mental function is admitted for relating the consciousness or the 
self with the objects, but once this connection is effected the objects 
are directly apprehended; so, in order to bring Brahman within the 
sphere of knowledge, the intuitive apperception is in itself sufficient 
for the purpose. It cannot be held that, since Brahman is itself of 
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the nature of pure illumination, no special intuitive apprehension 
is necessary and that the existence of the mental function or vfUi 
was admitted for explaining the dissolution of a]Mna \ for Brahman, 
being of the nature of consciousness, can be realized only through 
intuitive apprehension which is itself of the nature of knowledge. 
Since all apprehension is direct and immediate, self-knowledge 
must also be of the same kind. There is also no necessity to assume 
a principle of obstruction which has to be overcome as a condition 
of the rise of knowledge, In the state of deep dreamless sleep a 
principle of obstruction in the shape of the function of tamas has 
to be admitted in order to explain the absence of knowledge which 
leads to the absence of all cognitive or practical behaviour. To the 
opponent’s idea that since Brahman is self-luminous it cannot have 
any relation with anything else, and that since Brahman and the 
self are identical there cannot be any self-knowledge of Brahman, 
for the Brahman cannot be both the knower and the known, 
Bhiksu’s reply is that self-iuminousness does not mean unrelated¬ 
ness; and the absolute identity of the self and the Brahman cannot 
also be admitted, and even if it be admitted we can explain the 
method of Brahma-knowledge by the same manner in which our 
experiential knowledge or self-consciousness can be explained. 

Bhiksu thinks that since we do not find in the Brahma-sutras 
any account of the origin and growth of knowledge, the Samkhya- 
Yoga account of knowledge may well be accepted on account of the 
general affinity of the Samkhya-Yoga ideas with the Vedanta. 
According to the Sarnkhya-Yoga there is first a contact of the senses 
with their respective objects and as a result the tamas aspect of the 
buddhi is subordinated at the time; and the buddhi as pure sattva 
assumes the form of the object. This state of buddhi is called an 
objective state of the buddhi or a sensory idea or state {sd buddhya- 
vasthd vi§ay5.-kd.rd buddhi-mttir ity ucyate). During dreams 
and contemplative states images of external objects arise in the 
mind and are directly perceived and therefore valid. The connec¬ 
tion of the purusa with the external objects is thus effected through 
the intermediary of the buddhi. So long as the buddhi remains im¬ 
pure the purusa cannot get itself related to objects through it. It 
is for this reason that during deep sleep when the buddhi is domi¬ 
nated by tamas the /)Mrwjrf2-consciousne8S cannot manifevSt itself or 
make itself related with other objects. As soon as the buddhi is 
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modified into a sensory or image-state it is reflected in the purusay 
which then reveals it as a flash of conscious state. It is in this 
manner that the pure infinite consciousness can manifest itself into 
finite forms of objects. As the huddhi is constantly transforming 
itself into various forms and reflecting them on the puru^a from 
beginningless time there is a continuous flow of conscious states 
only occasionally punctuated by dreamless sleep. The purusa in its • 
turn is also reflected in the buddhi and thereby gives rise to the 
notion of ego. In this connection Bhiksu criticizes the view of 
Vacaspati that the reflection of the purusa in the buddhi is sufficient 
to explain the cognitive situation, and says that a reflection of con¬ 
sciousness cannot itself be conscious and hence cannot explain why 
the states of buddhi should appear as conscious. But the assumption 
tlxat the states of buddhi are reflected in the consciousness explains 
their real connection with consciousness. It may be said that since 
it is only the reflections that are associated with consciousness, the 
things as they exist are not known. The reply to such an objection 
is that the buddhi-si'dXes are but copies of the external objects; and 
if the copies are intelligized, we have in the validity of such direct 
acquaintance of the copies the guarantee of their application to 
objects. It may be said again that when the reflections of the 
buddhi-&t2Ats in the consciousness appear as one with it and there¬ 
fore produce the phenomenon of knowledge we have in such phe¬ 
nomena an illusory unity of the consciousnes.s with the states; our 
knowledge then becomes illusory. The reply to such an objection 
is that even if there is an element of illusion in knowledge, that does 
not touch the reality and validity of the objects to which such 
knowledge refers. Valid knowledge (pramd) thus consists of this 
reflection of the buddhi'smes in the puru,sa. The fruit of the cog¬ 
nitive process [pramana-phala) belongs to the pure consciousness or 
the purusa who thus behaves as the knower, though he is absolutely 
unattached to all experiences. The Vai4esikas lay stress on the 
appearance of knowledge as produced and destroyed and therefore 
regard knowledge as being produced or destroyed by the colloca¬ 
tion of causes. I'he reflection of the mental states to purusa is ex¬ 
plained by them as if the knowledge belonged to the self. The 
Vedantic epistemological process in which l}:\t purusa appears to be 
the knower and the eiijoyer is explained by them as being due to a 
separate cognitive process called anu-vyavasdya. 
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The transcendental experience of God has also to be explained 
on the basis of the origin of ordinary experiential knowledge. 
Through the understanding of the meaning of the scriptural texts 
and by the processes of Yoga there arises in the buddhi a modifica¬ 
tion of the form “I am Brahman.” This valid form of modification, 
being reflected in xhtpuru^a^ is revealed as an intuitive apperception 
of the fact as true self-knowledge belonging to puru^a. The dif¬ 
ference between ordinaiy experiential knowledge and this know¬ 
ledge is that it destroys egoism (abhirndna). In such a conception 
of self-knowledge the objection that the self cannot be both the 
knower and the known does not hold good; for the self that is 
known, being a mental state, is different in character from the 
transcendent self which knows it. The transcendent self as such is 
the knower, while its reflection in the buddhi as coming back to it 
is the self that is known^. The objection that the admission of the 
possibility of self-knowledge stands against the doctrine of the self¬ 
luminosity of the self is not valid. The self-luminosity of the self 
simply means that it shines by itself and does not require the aid of 
any conditions to manifest itself. 


Self-Luminosity and Ignorance. 

Citsukha has defined self-luminosity as that which not being 
knowable may yet be treated or felt as immediate (avedyatve sati 
aparok§a-vyavahara-yogyatvam). Bhik^u argues that such a de¬ 
finition of self-luminosity {svaprakaiatva) is quite inadmissible. It 
is nowhere so defined in the Upanisads and it does not follow from 
the etymology of the word svaprakasatva. The etymology only in¬ 
dicates the meaning “known by itself.” Again, if a thing is not 
known or cognized, it cannot for that simple reason have any rela¬ 
tion to us; and such a meaning would be directly against the 
scriptural testimony which affirms that the ultimate truth can be 
apprehended or intuited. It may be suggested that though the 
Brahma-state of the mind cannot be directly known yet it will have 
the effect of removing the amdya in the purufa. But this is open to 
various objections. Firstly, the self-luminous is a valid means of 
knowledge—a pramana ; but the mere removal of the avidyd from 

^ QtmS'pi bimba-rUpe^a jn&td bhavati svagata-sva-pratibimha-rUpena ca 
jiieyaft‘ VijAdnd-mpta-bhdfya, l, i, 3. 
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the puru^a cannot be regarded as valid knowledge or a pramSna. In 
this connection it is also relevant to ask the meaning of the term 
aindyd** If it means an illusory mental state, it must be a state of 
the buddhi, and its destruction must also belong to the buddhi and 
not to the puru§a. If it means the psychical instincts or root- 
inclinations which are the cause of errors, then also since such root- 
instincts belong to the gunas of the prakrti the destruction of such 
root-instincts must also qualify the prakrti. If it is regarded as a 
tamos —substance which covers the self, the supposition would be 
inadmissible, for if the tamos inherent in the buddhi is not removed 
there cannot be any modification of the buddhi copying the object 
in it, and if the tamas in the buddhi is once so removed then there 
cannot be any reflection of it in the purusa. Thus the view that 
knowledge leads to the dissolution of the veil of ignorance cannot be 
supported. The veil is only related to the instruments of knowledge, 
such as the eye, and cannot therefore be regarded as having any¬ 
thing to do with the pure consciousness. The explanation of the 
rise of knowledge as being due to the removal of the veil in the pure 
consciousness cannot therefore be j ustified. There cannot be any 
veil in the self. If the self be of the nature of pure consciousness, 
there cannot be any veil of ignorance inherent in it as the two sup¬ 
positions are self-contradictory. Again, if it is supposed that the 
world-appearance is due to the operation of the principle of ig¬ 
norance or avidyd in the mind and if it is supposed that true know¬ 
ledge dispels such ignorance, then we are led to the absolutely 
unwarrantable conclusion that the world may be destroyed by 
knowledge, or that when one self attains tme knowledge the world- 
appearance as such ceases, or that when emancipation is attained 
during the lifetime of a saint he will have no experience of the 
world around him. If it is held that the emancipated saint has still 
an element of ignorance in him, then the theory that knowledge 
destroys ignorance has to be given up. Moreover, if the self be 
regarded as being absolutely unattached to anything {a-sahga), it 
is wrong to suppose that it would be associated with avidyd or 
ignorance. The veil can have reference only to the mental states, 
but it cannot have any relation to pure and unchangeable conscious¬ 
ness; for we have no analogy for such a thing. Again, if it is held 
that there is natural association of ignorance with pure conscious¬ 
ness, such an association can never be broken olf. If such an 
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association be regarded as the consequence of some causal con¬ 
dition, it may well be said that such causality may be found in the 
n\ental states themselves. At least this would be a much simpler 
supposition than the primary assumption of a relationship of 
avidyd, with pure consciousness and then to assume the operation 
of the mental states to dissolve it. The association of a veil with the 
mental states has to be admitted at least in the case of deep sleep, 
swoon or senility. Thus, if the veil has to be associated with the 
mental states, as the instrument of knowledge, it is quite unneces¬ 
sary to assume it with reference to the self or pure consciousness. 
Patanjali, in his Yoga-sutra^ has defined avtdyd as a mental state 
which apprehends the non-eternal as the eternal, the impure as the 
pure, the pleasure as sorrow. It is not, therefore, to be regarded as 
a separate substance inseparably associated with pure conscious¬ 
ness. In the same way it is wrong to define knowledge as the 
cessation of avidyd, which belongs to the purusa in this capacity. 
The proper way of representing it would be to say that knowledge 
arises in tht purusa with the cessation of avidya in the mental states. 
With the rise of the final knowledge as “I am Brahman” towards 
which the whole teleological movement of the prakrti for the 
purusa was tending, the ultimate purpose of the prakrti for the sake 
of the purusa is realized, and that being so the teleological bond 
which was uniting or associating the buddhi with the puni?a is torn 
asunder and the mind or the buddhi ceases to have any function to 
discharge for the sake of the purusa. With the destruction of false 
knowledge all virtue and vice also cease and thus there is the final 
emancipation with the destruction of the integrity of the buddhi. 
Avidyd. (false knowledge), asmita (egoism), raga (attachment), dve^a 
(antipathy), abhinivesa (self-love) may all be regarded as avidyd. or 
false knowledge which is their cause, and avidyd may also be re¬ 
garded as tamas which is its cause. This tarnas obstructs the mani¬ 
festation of sattva and it is for this reason that there is false know¬ 
ledge. When the tamas is dominated by the sattva, the sattva mani¬ 
fests through its instrumentality the ultimate self. The words 
“knowledge” (jhdna) and “ignorance” {ajndna) are used in the 
scriptures to denote sattva and tamas. The word tamas is used to 
denote ajndna and there is no such ajndna as indescribable or in¬ 
definite entity as is supposed by the i^ahkarites. In ordinary ex¬ 
periential knowledge this tamas is only temporarily removed, but 
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in the case of the rise of true and ultimate knowledge the power 
of the gunm to undergo modification for the sake of the relevant 
puru^a is destroyed. Before the sattm can show itself in itvS own 
vrtti or state, it must dominate the tamas which would have resisted 
the sattva state. Thus the ontological opposition of the sattva and 
the tamas must settle their differences before a psychological state 
can make its appearance. 

Relation of SSmkhya and Vedlinta 
according to Bhiksu. 

Bhiksu thinks that the Samkhya and Yoga philosophies are 
intimately connected with the Vedanta and are referred to in the 
Upanisads. For this reason when certain topics, as for example the 
problem of experiential knowledge, are not described in the 
VedSnta, these are to be supplemented from the SSrnkhya and 
Yoga. If there is any seeming antagonism between the two, these 
also have to be so explained that the opposition may be reconciled. 
Bhiksu takes this attitude not only towards Sarnkhya-yoga but also 
towards NySya-Vaisesika, and the Pancaratra, According to him 
all these systems have their basis in the Vedas and the Upanisads 
and have therefore an internal affinity which is not to be found in 
the Buddhists. The Buddhists are therefore the only real opponents. 
Thus he attempts to reconcile all the listika systems of philosophy 
as more or less supplementary to one another or at least presenting 
differences which can be reconciled if they are looked at from the 
proper angles of vision. Bhiksu collects his materials from the 
Upanisads, the Puranas and the smrtis and tries to build his system 
of interpretation on that basis. It may, therefore, be regarded on 
the whole as a faithful interpretation of the theistic Vedanta which 
is the dominant view of the PurSnas in general and which repre¬ 
sents the general Flindu view of life and religion. Compared with 
this general current of Hindu thought, which flows through the 
Puranas and the smrtis and has been the main source from which the 
Hindu life has drawn its inspiration, the extreme Samkhya, the 
extreme Vedanta of Sankara, the extreme Nyaya, and the extreme 
dualism of Madhva may be regarded as metaphysical formalisms of 
conventional philosophy. Bhiksu's philosophy is a type of hhedd- 
bheda which has shown itself in various forms in Bhar^r-prapanca, 
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Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka and others. The general viewpoint 
of this hheda-hheda philosophy is that it believes in the reality of the 
universe as well as in its spirituality, the distinctness of the in¬ 
dividual souls as well as in their being centres of the manifestation 
of God, moral freedom and responsibility as well as a spiritual 
determinism, a personal God as well as an impersonal reality, the 
ultimate spirit in which matter and pre-matter are dissoved into 
spirituality, an immanent teleology pervading through matter and 
souls both in their origin and mutual intercourse as well as in 
the holiness of the divine will, omnipotence and omniscience, 
in the superior value of knowledge as well as of love, in the 
compulsoriness of moral and social duties as well as in their 
abnegation. 

The ordinary classical SSmkhya is well known to be atheistic 
and the problem arises as to how this may be reconciled with theism 
and the’ doctrine of incarnations. In interpreting sutra i. i. 5 , 
of the Brahtna-sutray Bhiksu says that since the scriptures say 
that “it perceived or desired,*’ Brahman must be a Person, for de¬ 
sire or perception cannot be attributed to the inanimate pre-matter 
(prakrti). Sankara, in interpreting this sutray asserts that the pur¬ 
port of the sutra is thztprakf^ti is not the cause of the world because 
the idea of a prakfti or pradhana is unvedic. Bhiksu quotes a num¬ 
ber of passages from the Upanisads to show that the idea of a 
prakrti is not unvedic. Prakrti is spoken of in the Upanisads as the 
cause of the world and as the energy of God. Prakrti is also spoken 
of as ntayd in the ^vethivataray and God is spoken of as mdydvl 
or the magician who holds within Himself the magic power. The 
magician may withhold his magic, but the magic power lies all the 
same in him {maydydr vyapdra-nivrttir evd'vagamyate na ndiahy. The 
ordinary prakrti is always undergoing change and transformation 
and it is only the special 5«f^m-stufF associated with God that is 
always regarded as unchanging. 

A question that may naturally arise in this connection is, if God 
is Himself unchangeable and if the sattva-hodiy with which He is 
always associated is also always unchangeable, how is it that God 
can have a desire to produce the world at any particular time? The 
only explanation of this is that the attribution of will to God at a 
particular creative moment is only a loose usage of language. It 

^ VijMnd-mrta-bhdsyay l, i. 5, 
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means only that when the proper collocation of the causal con¬ 
ditions is ready for emergence into creative production at any par¬ 
ticular point of time, it is designated as the manifestation of the 
creative will of God. God’s knowledge and will cannot have a be¬ 
ginning in time^. But if God’s creative will be regarded as the cause 
of the movement of the prakfti, then the Samkhya view that the 
movement of the prakrti is solely due to its inherent teleology to be 
of seiwice to the puru^as becomes indefensible. The sattva, rajas 
and tamas in the mahat are indeed regarded in Samkhya as the triad 
of three persons, Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara—the three created 
gods as it were {janye-svara). But the Sarnkhya does not believe in 
any eternal God {nitye-hara). According to Yoga the sattva part of 
mahat associated with eternal powers and existing eternally in the 
emancipated state is the person called Uvara. His sattva body is, 
however, of the nature of an effect as it is derived from the sattva 
part of mahat and His knowledge is also not timeless. 

In justification of Sarnkhya, Bhiksu maintains that the denial of 
God by the Samkhya may be interpreted to mean that there is no 
necessity of admitting God for salvation. Salvation may be achieved 
by self-knowledge also. If this process is to be adopted, then it be¬ 
comes quite unnecessary to prove the existence of God. It may, 
however, be remarked in this connection that this explanation of 
Bhiksu can hardly be regarded as correct, for the Samkhya-sutra 
Is not merely silent about God, but it makes a positive effort to 
prove the non-existence of God, and there is not one redeeming 
statement that can be interpreted to mean that Sarnkhya was not 
antagonistic to theism. Bhiksu, however, further reiterates that 
SSmkhya was not atheistic and refers to the statement in the 
Sveidhatara (vi. 16) that salvation can be obtained by knowing the 
ultimate cause as declared in the Samkhya-yoga and to the state¬ 
ment of the Gitd where atheism is regarded as a demonic view. 

In referring to Yoga, Bhiksu says that it is curious that though 
the Yoga admitted the existence of God yet it did not make any 
effort to repudiate the idea that He might be partial or cruel; and 
instead of giving God His true cosmological place accepted a 
naturalistic view that prakrti of itself passes through the trans- 
formatory changes, being determined by its own inherent teleology 
in relation to the purusas. Isvara^ in Patanjali's Yoga-sutra, is an 

^ Vijndna-mrta-hhasya^ l. i. 5. 
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object of Yoga meditation and He shows His mercy to his devotees 
and other beings. Bhiksu, however, thinks that unless God is made 
to serve a cosmological purpose the association of prakrti with the 
purusas cannot be explained. 

The Isvara is not conditioned in His activities by any entities 
which are associated with rajas or tamas which are of a fluctuating 
nature but witli an entity which is always the same and which is 
always associated with eternal knowledge, will and bliss^, The 
natural implication of this is that the will of God behaves like an 
eternal and unchangeable law. This law, however, is not a con¬ 
stituent of God but a constituent of prakrti itself. It is through this 
part, an eternal unchangeable law which behaves as the eternal will 
and knowledge of God, that the phenomenal or the changeable part 
of prakrti is determined. 

In the Sri Kr?na says that He is the. highest punisa and 
that there is nothing higher than Him. Bhiksu gives two explana¬ 
tions of such statements which seem to be in opposition to the con¬ 
cept of God explained above. One explanation is that the reference 
of Krsna as God to Himself is only a relative statement, made in a 
popular manner which has no reference to the nature of absolute 
God who is unrclationable to ordinary experience. The other ex¬ 
planation is that Krsna calls Himself God by feeling Himself as 
identified with God, There is thus a distinction between para- 
brahma'Andkarya-hrahtna ; and firT Krsna, being the kdrya-brahmarty 
popularly describes Himself as the kdrana-hrahma. When other 
beings identify themselves with brahma, such identification is true 
only with reference to k&rya-hrahma, Sri Kr§na or Naraya^ia. They 
therefore have no right to speak of themselves as the absolute God. 
Beginningless absolute Brahman is unknown and unknowable, 
even by the gods and the sages. It is only the Narayana who can 
know Him in His absolute nature. Narayana is therefore to be re¬ 
garded a.s the wisest of all beings^. Those beings who in the previous 
creation became one with God by sdyujya-mukti exist in the 
VUsiideva-vyuha. In the Vasudeva-vyuha Vasudeva alone is the 

^ r/ijas-'tamah^sambhinnataya inalinam kdrya-*tattvam parame^svarasya no' 
padhih kintu kevalam nitya-'jndne-cclm^'nmtdd’^dimat^mdai-ka^rupam kdrana* 
sattvam eva tazya" padhih. lk)ata-gttd. MS. 

* anadyam tani pararn brahma na devd 

narsayo viduh 

ekas tad veda bhaga^ an dhdtd ndrdyanaft 

prabhuh. Vijhdnd^-tnfta^bhdfya^ i. i. 5- 
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eternal God; the other beings are but His parts. The other vyuhas^ 
such as the Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, are but the 
manifestations of Vasudeva (vibhuti) and they are to be regarded as 
partial creation of God or as Brahma, Vi§nu and Rudra. The power 
of thejesser gods, Visnu or ^iva, is limited, since they cannot pro¬ 
duce any change in the regulation of the cosmic affairs. When they 
speak of themselves as the Supreme God they do so only by a pro¬ 
cess of self-identification with the absolute God. The mahattatva, 
with its threefold aspect as sattva, rajas and tamas, forms the subtle 
body of Brahma, Visnu and Siva or Sarnkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. These three gods, therefore, are supposed to have the 
one body, the ''mahat*^ which forms the basic foundation and sub¬ 
stratum of ail cosmic evolution. It is for this reason that they are 
said to have the cosmos or the universe as their body. These three 
deities are regarded as mutually interdependent in their operations, 
like vata, pitta and kapha. It is for this reason that they are said 
to be both different from one another and yet identical, These 
three deities are identical with which again is the unity 

of purum and prakrti. It is for this reason that BrahmS, Vi§nu 
and Mahesvara are to be regarded as the partial manifestations 
{am^dvatam) of Gods and not direct incarnations^. 

The penetration of Isvara into pradhdna and puru§a is through 
His knowledge, will and effort by which He rouses the gunas and 
helps the production of the mahat. Bhiksu takes great pains to 
show that BhagavSn or absolute God is different from NSr^yana 
or Visnu who are direct manifestations of Him just as sons are of 
the father. Bhiksu here differs from the opinion of the Pahcardtra 
school and of other thinkers such as Madhva, Vallabha and 
Gaudiya Vai?navas who regard Narayana, Visnu and Krsna as 
identical with God. The other avatdras^ such as the Matsya, 
Kurma, etc., are regarded by Bhiksu as the Itld^vatdra of Vi§nu and 
the dmsa-vatdra of God as hhagavdn or parame-ivara. 

^ Vijfifln3-nirta-bh<ifya, i. i. 5. 

* In this connection Bhiksu quotes the famous verse of the Bhdgavata, 
ete cd ifisa-kaldh purpsak kronas tu hhagavdn svyam. i. i. 5. He, however, 
paraphrases Kf^na as Vignu and explains svayam hhagavdn as being the part of 
God just as the son is the part of the father: atra kr^no vimuh svayarp pararne- 
ivaras tasya putraxiat sdk^dd arnia tty arthah. Ibid. 'T'his, however, goes 
directly against the interpretation of the verse by the Gaudiya school of Vai$navas 
who regard Kfspa as being the absolute God. 
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Maya and Pradhana. 

Sankara, in his commentary on the Vedanta-sutra^ 1. 1. 4, dis¬ 
cusses the meaning of the term avyakta and holds that it has no 
technical meaning but is merely a negation of vyakta or manifested 
form. He says that the word avyakta is compounded of the 
negative particle na and vyakta. He points out that since 
the term avyakta has thus a mere etymological meaning and 
signifies merely the unmanifested, it cannot be regarded as having 
a technical application to the Pradhana of Sarnkhya. The avyakta 
according to Sankara thus means the subtle cause, but he does not 
think that there is an independent subtle cause of the world corre¬ 
sponding to the Pradhdna of the Sarnkhya^. He holds that this 
primal state of the existence of the universe is dependent upon God 
and is not an independent reality. Without the acceptance of such 
a subtle power abiding in God, God cannot be a creator. For with¬ 
out power God cannot move Himself towards creation; it is the 
seed power called avidyd which is denoted by the term avyakta. 
It is the great sleep of mdyd {nidydmayi maha^supti) depending 
upon God. In it all thtjivm lie without any self-awakening. The 
potency of the seed power is destroyed by knowledge in the case of 
emancipated beings and for that reason they are not born again 
Vacaspati, in commenting on it in his Bhdmati, says that there are 
different avidyds with reference to different selves. Whenever an 
individual attempts to gain wisdom, the avidyd associated with him 
is destroyed, though the avidyd associated with other individuals 
remains the same. Thus, even though one avidyd is destroyed, the 
other avidyds may remain in an operative condition and may pro¬ 
duce the world. In the case of the Sarnkhyists, however, who ad¬ 
mit ox\e^ pradhana, its destruction would mean the destruction of all. 
Vacaspati says further that if it is held that though the pradhana 
remains the same yet the avidyd as non-distinction between purusa 
and the buddhi is responsible for bondage, then there is no necessity 
of admitting theprakrti at all. The existence and the non-existence 
of avidyd would explain the problem of bondage and emancipation. 

^ yadi vayam sva-taniram kdficit pra^'-avastkdm jagatafi kdranatvmdL 
bhyupagaccherna prafanjayema tadd pradhdna^kdrana-vddam. VedantU’-sutray i. 
4 - 3 - 

^ muktdndm ca punar an xitpailih; kutah vidyayd tasyd vlja->iakter ddhdL 
Ibid. 
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The objection that the distinction, of selves depends upon 
amdyS. and the distinction of avulyd upon the distinction of the 
selves is invalid, for the process is beginningless. The term avyakta 
refers to avidyd in a generic sense as including all avidyds. The 
avidyd rests in the individual but is yet dependent upon God as its 
agent and object. The avidyd cannot come into operation without 
having the Brahman as its support, though the real nature of the 
selves is Brahman; yet, so long as they are surrounded by avidyd^ 
they cannot know their real nature. 

In reply Bhiksu says that since without power God alone is 
unable to create the manifold universe it has to be admitted that 
God does so by a power distinct from Him, and this power is the 
prakrti and the purufa. If it is said that this power is avidyd^ then 
also since it is a dual factor separate from Brahman that may as 
much nullify the monistic doctrine as the admission of prakrti and 
purusa. It cannot also be said that in the time of pralaya the avidyd 
is non-existent, for in that case there being only Brahman the 
world would have to be admitted as coming into being from 
Brahman alone, and the selves that lie identified with Brahman and 
one with Him would, even though emancipated, undergo the 
world-process (samsdra). If it is held that bondage and emancipa¬ 
tion are all imaginary, then there is no reason why people should 
undergo so much trouble in order to attain an imaginary emancipa¬ 
tion. If it is held that avidyd may be said to have a secondary or 
vyavahdrika existence at the time of pralaya^ and if it is argued that 
under the circumstances bondage and emancipation may also be 
regarded as having a merely secondary existence, the view of 
monism would be unexceptional. But if such an avidyd be ad¬ 
mitted which has mere vyavahdrika or secondary existence, the 
same may be supposed with regard to pradhdna. If we inquire 
into the meaning and significance of the term vyavahdrika, we 
find that its connotation is limited to the power of effectuation and 
service towards the fulfilment of the purpose. If that is so, then 
prakrti may also be admitted to have a similar kind of existence^. 
It is true no doubt that pradhdna is regarded as eternal, but this 
eternality is an eternality of ceaseless change. Avidyd is regarded 
by the Vedantists as apdramdrthikd, that is, avidyd is not true 

^ pradhane* pldarfi tulyam pradhane artha-kriyd~kdritva-rUpa-vyavahdrika- 
sattvasyai'vd’smdkam i^pattvdt. Vijndnd-mrta-bhd^ya, l. 4. 3. 
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absolutely. This negation of absolute truth may mean that it is not 
immediate and self-apparent or that it cannot manifest itself as 
being or that it has no existence in all times. But such limitations 
are true also of pradhana. The pradhana is eternal as changeful, but 
it is non-eternal in ail its products. All the products of prakrti are 
destructible; being unintelligent by nature they can never be self- 
apparent. Again, though pradhana may be said to be existent in 
any particular form at any particular time, yet even at that time it 
is non-existent in all its past and future forms. Thus, since 
vyavahdrikatva cannot mean absolute non-e.xistence (like the hare’s 
horn) and since it cannot also mean absolute existence it can only 
mean changefulness (parindmitiva); and such an existence is true 
of the pradhana. Thus Sahkarites do not gain anything in criticizing 
the doctrine of pradhana^ as a substitute of the avidyd is supposed 
by them to be endowed with the same characteristics as those of 
the prdkrti. 

It is thus evident that Sankara’s criticism against prakrti may 
well apply to the prakrti of liJvara Krsna, but it has hardly any 
application to the doctrine of prakrti as conceived in the Pura^ias 
as interpreted by Bhiksu, where prakrti is regarded as a power of 
Brahman. If avidyd is also so regarded, it becomes similar to 
prakrti. As it is believed to be existent in a potential form in God, 
even in the pralaya, most of the connotations of avidyd that dis¬ 
tinguish it from the absolute reality in the Brahman are also the 
connotations of prakrti. 

According to the view propounded by Bhik§u pradhana is not 
regarded as having a separate and independent existence but only 
as a power of God^. 

In explaining Brahma-sutra i. 4. 23, Bhiksu points out that 
Isvara has no other tipadhi th'm prakrti. All the qualities of Isvara 
such as bliss, etc., proceed from prakrti as is shown in Patanjali- 
sutra. Prakrti is to be regarded as the characteristic nature of 
Brahman, which is not directly the material cause of the world, but 
is only the abiding or the ground cause {adhi^thdna-kdrana)y and 
prakrti, as it were, is its own character or part (svtyo bhdvah 
paddrtha upddhir ity arthah). The relation between this upddhi and 
prakrti is one of the controller and the controlled or the possessor 

^ Prakr tasya tad-upapattaye pradhanarri kdrai?atva-iarlravac chaktividkayui’~ 
vo'eyate na svdtan/rye^ie’ty a vadhdryata ity arthah. Vijiidnd-mrta-bhafya, i. 4 - 4- 
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and the possessed. The fact that God can think or will also testifies 
to the fact that God must have as His instrument the prakrti which 
can make such thinking possible for Him. For God is in Himself 
only pure consciousness. Prakrti^ however, behaves as the upadhi 
of God with its purer parts of the eternally pure sattva. Kala and 
adrsia also form part of prakrti and as such are not regarded as 
the separate powers of God, 

Bhiksu’s criticism of the SSmkhya and Yoga. 

In commenting on the Brahma-sutra, n. 1. i, 2, 3, Bhiksu says 
that Manu speaks of the original cause as being the prakfti^ and so 
also does the Sarrikhya, and both of them are regarded as authori ¬ 
tative^. But since the Sarnkhya doctrine of atheism is contradicted 
by the opinions of Patahjali and Parasara, the view of the Brahma- 
siitras cannot be interpreted merely on the atheistic suggestion of 
Sarnkhya. It has also to be admitted that the atheistic portion of 
Samkhya has no authoritative support either in the Vedas or in the 
Puranas and has therefore to be regarded as invalid^. 

It is wrong, however, to suppose that Kapila really intended to 
preach atheism. He quoted atheistic arguments from others and 
showed that even if God were not accepted emancipation could be 
obtained by differentiation of prakrti from purusa. The Sarnkhya 
also emphasizes the fact that emancipation can. be obtained merely 
by knowledge. This, however, should not be interpreted as being 
in conflict with the Upanisadic texts which declare that emancipa¬ 
tion can be obtained only by the true knowledge of God. For these 
signify only that there are two ways of obtaining emancipation, the 
inferior one being through knowledge of the distinction of prakrti 
and purusa, and the superior one through the true knowledge of 
God. The Yoga also shows two ways of emancipation, the inferior 
one being through the ordinary Yoga processes, and the superior 
one through the renunciation to God of all actions and through 
devotion to Him. It is also wrong to suppose that the Sarnkhya is 
traditionally atheistic, for in the Mahahhdrata {^dnti-parvan 318. 
73) and Matsya Purdna (4, 28) we hear of a twenty-sixth category, 

^ satftkhyarfi yogant panca-rdtrarfi veddh pdsupatarrt tathd paras-pardny 
ftttgdny etdni hetubhir na virodhayet. Vijndnd^mrta-bhdfya, il. i. i. 

* has ce’svara-prati^edhd-ffise kapila-smrtefi muldndm anupalabdheh a~pratya- 
k?aivdt durvalatvam tty aha. Ibid. 
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the God. So the difference between the theistic and the atheistic 
Sarnkhya is due to the difference of representation, as the tnie 
S^mkhya doctrine and the Sarnkhya doctrine which proposes to 
ensure emancipation even for those who are not willing to believe 
in God. In this connection Bhiksu admits the probability of two 
different schools of Sarnkhya, one admitting livara and the other 
not admitting it, and it is only the latter which he thinks to be 
invalid^. He also refers to the Kurma PurSna in which the Sam- 
khyists and the Yogins are said to be atheistic. The chief defect of 
the Sankara school is that instead of pointing out the invalidity of 
theistic SSrnkhya, Sankara denies all theistic speculations as non- 
vedic and misinterprets the Brahma-siltras accordingly. Bhiksu 
refers to Prasna, 4. 8, where the twenty-three categories of Sarnkhya 
are mentioned and onlyprakrli has been omitted. The mahat-tattva 
is not mentioned directly, but only as huddhi and citta. The fourfold 
division of the huddhi-tattva as manas^ huddhi ahamkara and citta 
is also admitted there. In the Garhha Upanisad eight prakrtis and 
sixteen vikdras are mentioned. In the Maitreyo-panisad we hear 
of the three gunas and their disturbance by which creation takes 
place, We hear also that the puru§as are pure consciousness. In 
Maitrl Upanisad, v. 2, it is said that the tamas, being disturbed by 
the supreme being, gives rise to rajas and that to sattva^. In the 
Culikd Upanisad the categories of the Sarnkhya doctrine are also 
mentioned in consonance with the monistic doctrine of the 
Vedanta. It also says that there are various schools of the Sarnkhya, 
that there are some who admit twenty-six categories, others 
twenty-seven, and again others who admit only twenty-four 
categories. There is also said to be a monistic and also a dualistic 
Sarnkhya and that they find expression in three or five different 
ways. Thus Vijnana Bhiksu says that the Sarnkhya doctrine is de¬ 
finitely supported by the Upanisadic texts. 

Concerning the Yoga also it can be said that only that part of it 
may be regarded as opposed by the Upanisads which holds a separ¬ 
ate and independent existence of prakrti as apart from lhara. In 
the Sutras of Patanjali it is said that God helps the movement of the 
prakrti only by removing the obstacles, just as a ploughman enables 

^ athavd kapilai-ka-deiasya prdmaf^yam astu. VijMnd-mrta-bhdrya, ii. i. 2. 

* tamo va idm ekamagre dsU vai rajasas tat pare sydt tat pareirte’rilarjt 
visamatvam praydty etad riipani tad rajah khalv I’-ritatfi visamatvarn praydty etad 
vai sattvasya rUpatti tat sattvam eva. Maitrl Upanifud, v. 2. 
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water to pass from one field to another. But the Upani?ads de¬ 
finitely say that God is the generator of the movement and the dis- 
turbance of the prakrti. The sattva body of God is thus there held 
to be a product of prakrti as it comes into being from the prakrti 
through desire in a previous creative cycle. The sattva body of God 
is thus derived from the prakrti^ through the will of God serving 
as the vehicle of the will of God for the removal of the obstructions 
in the course of the evolutionary process of the prakrti. Prakrti in 
itself therefore is not regarded by Patanjali as the upadki of tsvara^. 
Bhiksu seeks to explain this part of the Yoga doctrine also in the 
same manner as he did with the Samkhya by accepting the so- 
called abhyupagama-vada. He maintains that the Yoga holds that 
even if it is considered that ikvt prakrti is independent and runs into 
evolutionary activity by herself, undetermined by the eternal know¬ 
ledge and will of God, and even if it be admitted that the eternal 
God has no eternal knowledge and will and that the movement of 
prakrti is due to an inner teleology in accordance with karma, and 
that in the beginning of the crtation prakrti is transformed into the 
sattvofadhi of God, even then by self-abnegation to God kaivalya 
can be attained. Thus, in the Yoga view the tipUdhi of Isvara is a 
product and not the material or the instrumental cause of the world, 
whereas in the VedSnta view as propounded by Bhiksu the upadhi 
of Isvara is both the material and the instrumental cause of the 
world, and this upadhi which forms the material stuff of the world 
is prakrti herself and not her product. In the Yoga view God is 
eternal, but His thought and will are not eternal. This thought and 
will are associated with the sattva part of prakrti which lie.*? em¬ 
bedded in it at the time of pralaya which only shows itself at the 
beginning of a new creative cycle through the potency left in it by 
the will of God in the previous creative cycle. God, in the view 
of Yoga, is thus not both the material and the instrumental cause 
of the world as the Vedanta holds. According to the Vedanta as 
explained by Bhiksu, prakrti plays her dual part; in one part 
she remains as the eternal vehicle of the eternal knowledge and will 
of God, and through the other part she runs through an evolu¬ 
tionary process by producing disturbances of sattva, rajas and 

^ yogd hl'svarasya jagan~nimittatvarrt prakjrtitvena’bhyupagacchanti fsvaro- 
pSdheh saltva-vise^axya purfjasarglya-tat-satftkalpa-vaidt sargd-dau sva-tantra- 
prakrtita utpaty^'U^gikdrat, Vijfidnd-mrta’-bhdfya, n. i. a. 
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tamas. This also explains the Puranic view of the gradual deriva¬ 
tion of sattva, rajas and tamas as stages in the evolution of prakjrti 
through which at.a later stage the cosmic evolution takes place. 
Thus the prakrti which remains associated with God as the vehicle 
of His knowledge and will is unchangeable and eternaP. 

Uvara-gtta, its Philosophy as expounded 
by Vijnana Bhiksu. 

In the second part (uttara-vibhdga) of the Kurma Parana the 
first eleven chapters are called Uvara-gUd. In the first chapter of 
this section Suta asks Vyasa about the true knowledge leading to 
emancipation as originally instructed by Narayana in his incarnation 
as a tortoise. It is reported by Vyasa that in Vadarikasrama in an 
assembly of the sages Sanat-kumSra, Sanandana, Sanaka, Ahgira, 
Bhrgu, Kapada, Kapila, Garga, Valadeva, Sukra, and Vasistha 
Rsi NSrayana appeared and later on Siva also came there. Siva 
then at the request of the sages gave a discourse regarding the 
ultimate nature of reality, the world and God. The real discourse 
begins with the second chapter. VijhSna Bhiksu wrote a commentary 
on the Isvara-gUd; he thought that since the Uvara^gltd contains 
the main purport of the Bhagavad-gUS it was unnecessary for him 
to write any commentary on the latter. Apart from the Samkhya 
and Yoga works, Vijfiana Bhiksu wrote a commentary on the 
Brahma-siitra, a commentary on the Upanisads, and a commentary 
on the Uvara-gUd of the Kurma Purdna. In. his commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra he quotes a passage from Citsukhacarya of the 
thirteenth century. He himself probably flourished some time in 
the fourteenth century. Bhiksu’s other works are Sdtnkhya- 
pravacana-hhdsya, Yogaodrtika, Yoga-sutra, Sdmkhya-sdra, and 
the Upadesa-ratnamdld. In his interpretation of the Brahma-sutra 
and of the Ihara-gttd he has followed the line of interpretation of 
Vedanta as adopted in the Puranas, where the Sarnkhya-yoga and 
VedSnta appear to be wielded together into one indivisible har¬ 
monious system. The philosophy of the Isvara-gttd as dealt with 
here is based upon Bhiksu’s commentary, called the Isvara-gitd- 
bhd^ya which was available to the present writer as a manuscript by 
courtesy of M. M. Gopmatha Kaviraja, of the Benares Sanskrit 
College. 

* Vijndn3-mrta~bhd§ya, pp. 271, 272, 


Philosophy of livara~gUd 4^3 

The main questions that were asked by the sages which led to 
the discourse of Siva are the following: (i) What is the cause of all? 
(2) Who suffers rebirth? (3) What is the soul? (4) What is emanci¬ 
pation? (5) What is the cause of rebirth? (6) What is the nature of 
rebirth? (7) Who can realize all? (8) What is the ultimate reality, 
the Brahman? The answers to these questions are not given serially, 
but the most important topics as they appeared to the instructor, 
Siva, were handled by him in his own order of discourse. Thus the 
eighth question was taken up for answer before all other questions. 
This answer begins with a description of the nature of Atman not 
as the individual soul, but as the highest self. 

Vijfiana Bhik^a seems to acknowledge the doctrine of absolute 
absorption or assimilation of the individual soul within the uni¬ 
versal and infinite soul. And even during his existence in this 
world, the soul is said to be merely a witness, 

He explains that in the answer to the eighth question in the 
Kurrna Purdna, 11. I. 7, p. 453^, the word Utma refers to the God¬ 
head, though in ordinary usage it stands only for the finite souls, 
and suggests the self-sameness of the finite and infinite souls. The 
reference here is thus to the prdkrtd~tma and not to the jwd-tmd^, 
God is called sarvd-ntara as He has already entered the hearts 
(antah) of the diverse living beings and exists there in the capacity 
of being only a witness (sarvesam sva-bhinndndm antah-sdksitvena* 
nugataJif. A sdkst (witness) is he who illuminates {sva~pratt~ 
vimhita-vastu-bhmakah), without any efforts on his part {vydpdram 
vinaV va). He is called antarydmi on account of his association with 
finite intelligences and through this association even the individual 
soul shares the greatness of the highest self. 

Vijfiana Bhik?u says that the line ''asmad vijdyate viwam 
atrai' vapraviliyate'' occurs here by way of giving a reason for the 
sakti-saktimad-a-bhedatva doctrine so ably put forth by calling the 
ultimate Reality or paramd-tman, antarydmin and then explaining 
the doctrine a little by giving him a few adjectives more to bring out 
the significance of the esoteric doctrine or suggestion of sakti^ 
saklimad-ahhedatva. Now it is said that as it is from Him that the 
inverse-effects are created, in Him they exist and in Him they are . 

^ Bibliotheca Jndica edition, 1890. 

® See Isvara-gitd-bhd^ya, MS. 

® evam anlaryami-sattva-sambandhat cin mdtro^pi paramd-ntarydmt bhavati 
satvd-ntaratvena sarva-saktisv' avibhdga-lak^a^d-bheddt. Ibid. 
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annihilated. He is non-different (or better, inseparable) from 
purusa and prakrti^ because of His being the support and the 
ground of the whole universe beginning irora purusa and prakrti\ 
i.e. of the effects right down ixoin purusa and praktri and inclusive 
of them. If like the body He had not superintended all the causal 
agencies, then the cause, like the dravya, guna, karma, etc., could 
not have effected any causal function (yadi hi pararnd~tma dehavat 
sarvam karanam nadhiti^fheta tarhi dravya-guna-karmd-di-sadhd-^ 
rand-khila-kriya-rtha-rnula-kdranam na syad iti)'. If it is said that 
the sentence speaks of effectedness (or causality) as common to all 
tangible manifestations, then the idea of the previous sentence 
maintaining the identity between Brahman and the world would 
not be admissible^. 

Brahman is the tipdddna-kdrana of the universe, but this uni¬ 
verse is a parindmi-rupa of Brahman. His is not therefore the 
parindmi-rupa, because that will contradict the statements made 
by the scriptures declaring the Brahman to be unchangeable 
(kutastha). Then Vijhana Bhiksu defines that God being the ulti¬ 
mate substratum of all, the functioning of all types of causes is 
helped in its operation by Him and it is this that is called the 
adhi^fhana-kdranata of God. 

Then he maintains his doctrine of jwdtma-paramd-tmanor 
amsdmsy'-abheda by the line '^sa mdyl may ay d haddhah karoti 
vividhds tanuJp' and says further that Ydjnavalkya-smrti and 
Veddnta-sutra also preach the same doctrine, ^rmad-hhagavad- 
gitd says the same thing. Then comes the elaboration of the same 
idea. A reference to Sankara by way of criticizing him is made®. 
Mdya-vada is called a sort of covert Buddhism and for support a 
passage from Padma-purdna has also been quoted. 

Adhi§fhdna~kdranatva, or the underlying causality, is defined as 
that in which, essence remaining the same, new differences emerge 
just as a spark from the fire. This is also called the amsdrmi-bhdva, 
for, though the niravayava Brahman cannot be regarded as having 
parts, yet it is on account of the emergence of different characters 
from a common basis that the characterized units are called the 
parts of the common basis. It should be noted that Vijnana Bhiksu 
is against the view that the Brahman undergoes any transformatory 


^ Isvara-glM-bhagya. MS, 
3 Ibid. 


2 Ibid. 
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change. Though the Brahman does not undergo any transformatory 

change* yet new differences emerge out of it. In the sentence 

mayimayayd haddhah^’ the idea is that the rndya itself is an integral 

part of the Divine entity and not different from it. I’he mdyd is like 

an amsa which is identical with the amsin. 

• • 

Though in the scriptures both the distinction and the identity 
of the individual with the Brahman have often been mentioned, yet 
it is by the realization of the difference of the individual with the 
Brahman that ultimate emancipation can be attained^. 

The self is of the nature of pure consciousness and is not in any 
way bound by its experiences. The assertion of Sahkara that dtmd 
is of the nature of joy or bliss is also wrong; for no one can always 
be attached to himself, and the fact that everyone seeks to further 
his own interest in all his actions does not imply that the soul is of 
the nature of bliss. Moreover, if the soul is of the nature of pure 
consciousness*, it cannot at the same time be of the nature of pure 
bliss; at the time of acquiring knowledge we do not always feel 
pleasure.^ 

Egoism {ahhimdna) also does not belong to the soul but like 
sukha and duhkha belongs to prakrti, which are wrongly attributed 
to the self.® The soul is, however, regarded as an enjoyer of its 
experiences of pleasure and pain, a reflection of them on it through 
the vrtti^ and such a reflection of pleasure and pain, etc., through 
the vrtti is regarded as the realization {sdksdtkdra) of the experiences. 
Such an enjoyment of experiences, therefore, is to be regarded as 
anaupddhika (or unconditional). This is also borne out by the 
testimony of the Bhagavad-gltd and Samkhya. Such an enjoyment 
of the experiences does not belong to the prakrti {sdksdtkdra~rupa~ 
dharmasya drsya-dharmawa-sambhavdtY. The passages which say 
that the experiences do not belong to the purusa refer to the modi¬ 
fications of vftti in connection with the experiences. The assertion 
of Sankara, therefore, that the dtman is as incapable of experiences 
{bhoga) as of the power of acting {kartrtva) is therefore false. 

Ajndna, according to Vijnana Bhiksu, means anyatkdfndna. 
Pradhdna is so called because it performs ail the actions for the 
sake of Xhtpiinisa; and it is through the fault of his association with 
pradhdna that the purusa is associated with false knowledge. 

^ Uvara-gltH-hhd^ya. ® Ibid. ® Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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The dtman remains unchanged in itself and the differences are 
due to the emergence of the association of buddhi and other faculties 
which give rise to experience. At the time of emancipation 
remain undifferentiated with Brahman. Prakrtiy puriisa, and kUla 
are ultimately supported in Brahman and yet are different from it. 

There are indeed two kinds of scriptural texts, one emphas¬ 
izing the monistic side, the other the dualistic, A right interpreta¬ 
tion should, however, emphasize the duality-texts, for if everything 
were false then even such a falsity would be undemonstrable and 
self-contradictory. If it is argued that one may accept the validity 
of the scriptural texts until the Brahman is realized and when that 
is done it matters little if the scriptural texts are found invalid, the 
reply to such an objection is that, whenever a person discovers that 
the means through which he attained the conclusion was invalid, 
he naturally suspects the veiy conclusion arrived at. Thus the 
knowledge of Brahman would itself appear doubtful to a person 
who discovers that the instruments of such knowledge were them¬ 
selves defective. 

The individual soul exists in the parama-tman in an undif¬ 
ferentiated state in the sense that the paramd-tman is the essence or 
ground-cause of the jwas ; and the texts which emphasize the monistic 
side indicate this nature of param3-tman as the ground-cause. This 
does not imply that the individual souls are identical with Brahman. 

Pleasure and pain do not belong to the self; they really belong 
to the antahkarana and they are ascribed to the self only through 
the association of the antahkarana with the self. In the state of 
emancipation the self is pure consciousness without any association 
of pleasure and pain. The ultimate end is the cessation of the 
suffering of sorrow {duhkha-hhoga-nwrtti) and not the cessation of 
sorrow {na duhkha-nwrttih)\ for when one has ceased to suffer 
sorrow, sorrow may still be there and the avoidance of it would be 
the end of other persons. T'he assertion of Sankara that there is bliss 
in the stage of emancipation is wrong. For during that stage there is 
no mental organ by which happiness could be enjoyed. If the self 
be regarded as of the nature of bliss, then also the self would be 
both the agent and the object of the enjoyment of bliss, which is 
impossible. The ascription of dnanda in the state of emancipation 
only refers to it in a technical sense, i.e., dnanda means the absence 
of pleasure and pain. 
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Bhiksu admits a gradation of realities, He holds further that 
when one entity is stabler than another, the former is more real 
than the latter, parama-lman is always the same and does not 
undergo any change or transformation or dissolution, He is more 
real than the pmkrti ovpuru^a or the evolutes of prakrti. This idea 
has also been expressed in the view of the Puranas that the ultimate 
essence of the world is of the nature of knowledge which is the 
form of the paramd-tman. It is in this essential form that the world 
is regarded as ultimately real and not as prakrti and puru§a which 
are changing forms. 

The prakrti or rndyd has often been described as that which 
can be called neither existent nor non-existent. This has been in¬ 
terpreted by the Sahkarites as implying the falsity of mdyd. But 
according to VijnSna Bhiksu it means that the original cause may be 
regarded as partly real and partly unreal in the sense that while it 
is unproductive it is regarded as unreal, and when it passes through 
the course of evolutionary changes it is regarded as real {kiUcit 
sad’-rupa kincit asad-riipd ca hhavati). 

Now coming to sadhana he says that by agama, anumdna and 
dhydna one should attain self-knowledge. This self-realization leads 
to the asamprajMta-yoga which uproots all the vdsands. It is at¬ 
tained not only by the cessation of ajndna but also by the destruc¬ 
tion of the karmas. He also maintains that the emphasis of Bahkara 
on the understanding of the Upanisadic texts as a means to the 
attainment of self-realization is also wrong. 

In the state of muktiy self having dissociated itself from the 
linga-iarlra becomes one with Brahman, just as the river becomes 
one with the sea. This is not a case of identity, but one of non¬ 
difference {litlga-sarlra-tmaka-}odaia-kala-smyena ekatdfn avi- 
bhdga-laksana-bhedam atyantam majet). Here in the state of mukti 
the identity and difference oijiva and Brahman have been indicated 
on the analogy of the river and the sea. 

Bhiksu says that there is a difference between the Sarnkhya and 
Yoga regarding the attainment of emancipation. The followers of 
the Sarnkhya can attain emancipation only by the cessation of their 
prdrabdha karmas. Since avidyd has been destroyed, the realization 
of emancipation has only to wait till the prdrahdhas exhaust them¬ 
selves. The followers of Yoga, however, who enter into a state of 
asamprajndta-samddhi have not to suffer the fruits of the prdrabdha^ 
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because being in a state of asamprajnata meditation the prarahdha 
can no longer touch them. They can, therefore, immediately enter 
into a state of emancipation at their own sweet will. 

According to Bhiksu, though Isvara transcends the gums, yet 
through his body as pure sattva he carries on the creative work and 
the work of superintending and controlling the affairs of the uni¬ 
verse. Though his agency is manifested through his body as pure 
satPm as a directive activity, yet it is without any association of 
passions, antipathies, etc. 

In the third chapter of the Kurma Purana it is said that pra- 
dhana, puru^ci and kala emerge from avyakta, and from them the 
whole world came into being. Bhiksu says that the world did not 
emanate directly from Brahman but from pradhUna, purusa and 
kala. There cannot be any direct emanation from Brahman; for 
that would mean that Brahman undergoes a change. A direct 
emanation would imply that evil and hell also sprang from Brahman. 
The emanation of prakrti, purusa and kala from Brahman is ex¬ 
plained on the supposition that Brahman is a kind of ground-cause 
oiprakrti, purusa, and kala {abhivyakti-kdrana or ddhdra-kdrana). 
But this emanation of prakrti, purusa and kala is not through modi¬ 
ficatory processes in the manner in which curd is produced from 
milk. In the time of dissolution^r<zAr/f and purusa are unproductive 
of any effects and may therefore be regarded as it were as non¬ 
existent. It is through the will of God that the prakrti and purusa 
are drawn out and connected together, and the point of motivation 
is started for the processes of modification of prakrti. This point 
of motivation is called kala. It is by such a course that ail these 
three may be regarded as producing an effect and therefore as 
existent. It is in this sense that prakrti, purusa and kdla are re¬ 
garded as brought into being by God^. 

Avyakta as God is so called because it transcends human know¬ 
ledge, It is also so called because it is a state of non-duality, where 
there is no difference between energy and its possessor, and where 
everything exists in an undifferentiated manner. Avyakta used in 


^ na tu sSkfSd eva brahmat^ab. ■. atra kala-di-trayaaya brahma-karyatvam 
abhivyakti-rfipam eva vivak^itam., . .prakrti-purusayoi ca mahad-adi~kdryo~ 
nmukhataH ca parame-hara-krtad anyonya^satpyogad eva bhavati, evaip kdlasya 
prakfti-purusa’-samyogd-khya-kdryo-nmukhatvam parame-svare-cch ayai’va bha¬ 
vati. Isvara~glta-bhd$ya. MS. 
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the sense of prakrti is the basis of change, or change as such; and 
puru^a denotes the knower. 

The paramd-tman is spoken of as the soul of all beings. This 
should not, however, be taken to mean that there is only the 
paramdtman which exists and that all things are but false imposi¬ 
tions on his nature. The paramd-tman or Parame-svara is both dif¬ 
ferent and identical with kdla, pradhdna and the puriisa. The 
existence of the prakrti and the purusa has to be regarded as less 
ultimate than the existence of God, because the existence of the 
former is relative as compared with the existence of God (vikdra- 
peksayd. sthiratmna apeksakam etayos tattvam, p. 44). Time is re¬ 
garded as an instrumental cause of the connection of prakrti and 
purusa. Time is a superior instrumental agent to deeds, for the 
deeds are also produced by time [karma-dinam apt kdla janyat'vdt). 
Though the time is beginningless, yet it has to be admitted that it 
has a special function with reference to each specific effect it pro¬ 
duces. It is for that reason that at the point of dissolution time does 
not produce the evolutes of mahat, etc. Mahat-tatva. is in itself a 
combination of the conscious centres and the material element. 

When the word purusa is used in the singular number, such a 
use should not be interpreted to mean a denial of the individual 
purusas. It only means that in such instances of scriptural texts the 
word puni§a has been used in a generic sense. Purusas are also of 
two kinds—the apara and the para. Both are in themselves devoid 
of any qualities and of the nature of pure consciousness. But there 
is this difference between the para purusa and the apara puru^a^ 
that while the former never has any kind of association wuth any 
experience of pleasure and pain, the latter may sometimes be 
associated with pleasure and pain which he at that time feels to be 
his own {a?iye gund-bhimdndt sagund iva bhavanti paramdtmd tu 
gund-bhimdna-limyah, p. 46). It must be understood, however, 
that the experiencing of pleasure and pain is not an indispensable 
part of the definition of purusa, for at the stage of jwan-mukti the 
purusas do not identify themselves with the experiences of pleasure 
and pain, but they are stillall the same, God, however, who 
is called the superior purusa, does not associate Himself with the 
experiences that proceed as a fruit of karma and which are enjoyed 
in a spatial-temporal manner. But God continues to enjoy eternal 
bliss in association with His own special upddhi or conditions 
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{svo-padhistha-nitya-nanda-hhoktrtvam tu paramS.'tmand’pi asti). 
When the scriptural texts deny the enjoyment of the experiences 
of pleasure and pain with regard to the Supreme purusa^ the idea 
is that though the Supreme puru^a underlies the ordinary 
purusas as their ground yet he is not in any way affected by their 
experiences {ekasminn eva buddh&v avasthanena jiva~hhogatah 
prasakiasyaparama-tma-bhogasyarvapratisedhah). So the Supreme 
pitnisa has in common with ordinary purusas certain experiences 
of his own. These experiences of pure eternal bliss are due to 
the direct and immediate reflection of the bliss in the purusa him¬ 
self, by which this bliss is directly and immediately experienced 
by him. By such an experience the purusas cannot be admitted to 
suffer any change. He can, however, be aware of the mental states 
of ordinary persons as well as their experiences of pleasure and 
pain in a cognitive manner (such as that by which we know external 
objects) without being himself affected by those experiences. This 
enjoyment of experience is of course due to the action of God's 
mind through the process of reflection. 

The monism of such a view becomes intelligible when we con¬ 
sider that the purusa^ the mahaty the ahamkUra and ail its products 
exist in an undifferentiated condition in the very essence of God. 
The ultimate purusa as the supreme cognitive principle underlies 
the very being of purusas and the faculties such as the buddhi 
and the ahamkSray and also all in later material products. For 
this reason, by the underlying activity of this principle all our 
cognitions become possible, for it is the activity of this principle 
that operates as the faculties of the origins of knowledge. In the 
case of the experience of pleasure and pain also, though these can¬ 
not subsist outside the mind and may not apparently be regarded 
as requiring any separate organ for their illumination, yet in their 
case also it is the mind, the buddhiy that behaves as the internal 
organ. So though pleasures and pains cannot be regarded as having 
an unknown existence, yet their experiences are also interpreted as 
being due to their reflection in the mind. 

When the mahat becomes associated with the purusa and no 
distinction is felt between it, the purusas and the original ground- 
cause, it is then that the cycle of world-existence appears. It is the 
super-consciousness of God that holds together the objective and 
the subjective principles. The objective principle, tht prakrtiy and 
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the subjective centres, the purufos, are held together in a state of 
non-distinction, It is this that gives rise to all experiences of 
sorrow and bondage with reference to the conscious centres. It may 
be asked how it is that the huddhi and the purusa are held in non- 
distinction instead of being distinguished from one another. The 
reply is that distinction and non-distinction are both possible ele¬ 
ments in the buddhi, and the function of Yoga is to destroy the 
obstruction in the way of the realization of such a mutual distinc¬ 
tion {yogd-dina tii pratibandka-mdtram apdkriyate). 

Love of God proceeds in two stages: first, from the notion of 
God as satisfying our highest needs; and, secondly, in the notion 
of Him as being one with the self of the devotee. These highest 
needs find their expression firstly in our notion of value as pleasure 
and satisfaction in our experiences; secondly, in our notion of value 
in our emancipation; thirdly, in our notion of value in the satisfac¬ 
tion that we achieve in our realization of the sublimity in ex¬ 
periencing the greatness of God [Prema ca anurdga -viiesah paramd- 
-tmarit i^pi-'Sddhanatd-jnandt dtmat'va-jtidndc ca hhavati. isfam apt 
dvi-vidham hhogd-pavargau tan-mahima-darsano-ttha^sukham ca iti 
tad evam mdhdirnya-pratipddanasyaphcdani prema-laksand bhaktih). 

Mdyd, as identified with prakrti, should be regarded as sub¬ 
stantive entity. Theprakrti has two elements in it, sattva and tamas. 
Through sattva, wisdom or true knowledge is produced; through 
tamas is produced delusion or false knowledge. It is this aspect of 
prakrti as producing false knowledge that is called mdyd. Mdyd is 
described as being trigund-tmikd prakrti or the prakrti with three 
gunas. But though the mdyd is identified with prakrti, yet this 
identification is due to the fact that the tamas side of prakrti cannot 
be taken as apart from the prakrti as a whole. When it is said in the 
scriptures that God destroys the mdyd of Yogins, it does not mean 
that the trigund-tmikd prakrti as a whole is destroyed, but only that 
the operation of the tamas side is suspended or destroyed or ceases 
only with reference to the Yogin. Mdyd is also described as that 
which cannot produce an illusion in Him on whom it has to de¬ 
pend for its existence, i.e. God, but that it can produce illusion or 
false knowledge in others [svd-sraya-vydmohakatve sati para- 
vydmohakatvam). 

It is further said that God creates the world by his mdyd-iakti 
as composed of the three gtinas. The significance of the designation 
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maya in this connection implies that it is by the false identification 
of the prakrti and the purufa that the latter evolutionary process of 
the formation of the world and world-experience becomes possible. 
The term may a is generally restricted to prakrti in its relation to 
God, whereas it is called avidyd as a delusive agent with reference 
to individuals. 

True knowledge does not consist in a mere identification with 
Brahman as pure consciousness, but it means the knowledge of 
Brahman, his relationship With, pradhdna.purusa, and kdla, and the 
manner in which the whole cosmic evolution comes into being, is 
maintained, and is ultimately dissolved in Brahman; and also in the 
personal relationship that he has with the individuals, and the 
manner in which he controls them and the ultimate ways of at¬ 
taining the final realization. Kala is, again, here referred to as the 
conditional itpddhi through which God moves the prakrti and 
purusa towards the evolution of the cosmic process. 

The great difficulty is to explain how God who is regarded in 
essence of the nature of pure consciousness and therefore abso¬ 
lutely devoid of desire or will can be the cause of the great union of 
prakrti with the purusas. The answer proposed by Bhiksu is that in 
God’s nature itself there is such a dynamization that through it He 
can continue the actualizing process and the combining activities 
of the prakrti and purusa lying dormant in Him. Though prakrti 
and purusa may also be regarded as the causes of the world, yet since 
the combination happens in time, time may be regarded primarily 
as a dynamic agent; the condition existing in God through which 
He renders the union is made possible (mama sznyo bhdvah padd- 
rthah sva-bhdva upadhih tatas tasya prerandt bhagavdn a-pratihato 
mahd-yogasyaprakrti~puru0-di-'samyogasya tsvaras tatra samarthah 
.. .prakrti-prati-k§ana-parindmdnam eva kdlo-pddhitvdt). Since 
God moves both the prakrti and the purusa through His own 
dynamic conditions, the whole universe of matter and spirits may 
be regarded as His body in the sense that they are the passive ob¬ 
jects of the activity of God. God is thus conceived as dancing in 
his activity among his own energies as prakrti and ptirusas. It may 
be argued that purusa being itself absolutely static, how can these 
be moved into activity consists of the fact that they are turned to 
the specific operations or that they are united with the prakyti. 
Sometimes it is also suggested that the prakrti is the condition of 
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the purusas and that the movement of the prakrti in association with 
the puru^as is interpreted as being the movement of the pumsas. 

In the seventh chapter of Isvara-gitd Brahman is defined as the 
Universal. Thus any cause may be regarded as Brahman in relation 
to its effect. So there may be a hierarchy of Brahmans as we proceed 
from a lesser universal to a higher universal. The definition of 
Brahman is; '"yadyasya kdranam tat tasya brahma tad-apeksayd 
vydpakatvat.** As God contains within Himself all the imiversals, 
He is called brahma-mdyd, God is always associated with the 
puru^as. But yet His dynamic activity in association with the 
puru^as consists in bringing about such an association with prakrti 
that the objects of the world may be manifested to them in the form 
of knowledge. 

Thtjvva or individual is regarded as being a part of God, the 
relation being similar to that of a son and father. When the jlvas 
dedicate all their actions to God with the conviction that if it is 
God who works through them, then virtues and vices lose their 
force and become inefficacious to cause any bondage to them. As 
all jlvas are the parts of God, there is a great similarity between 
them in spite of their diversity. God exists in the jivas just as the 
whole exists in the parts. 

Vijnana Bhiksu conceives of the adhisthdna-kdrana as the ground 
cause, as one which in itself remains the same and yet new dif¬ 
ferences emerge out of it. This is also his doctrine of the part and 
the whole. The parts are thus supposed to be emergents from the 
whole which does not itself participate in any change. The relation 
is thus not organic in the sense that the dissolution of the parts 
would mean the dissolution of the whole. In the pralaya the parts 
are dissolved, yet pure Brahman remains just as it was in the stage 
of creation. So, again, when the parts are affected pleasures and 
pains are experienced, but the affection of the parts does not in¬ 
volve in the least the affection of the whole. But the whole is not 
affected by the sufferings that exist in the emergents. It is further 
stated that it is through the function of the ground-cause that the 
emergents, e.g. substance, quality and action, can express them¬ 
selves or operate in their specific forms. The underlying whole, the 
ground-cause, has really no parts in itself. Yet from this common 
basis various emergents of appearances as characterized units show 
themselves, and since they are seen to emerge from it they are in 
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this specific technical sense called the parts of the underlying 
ground cause. 

It will thus be seen that the Brahman, the ground-cause, always 
remains unchangeable in itself, but it is said that the Brahman is 
associated with mdyd and is united by it {sa mayi mayayd baddhah). 
The idea is that the mdya is an integral part of the divine entity 
and not different from it. Mdyd is like a part which is identical 
with the whole. 

Though in the scriptures both the distinction and the identity 
of the individual with the Brahman have often been mentioned, yet 
it is by the realization of the difference of the individual from the 
Brahman that the ultimate emancipation can be attained^. 

In the Brhad-dranyaka Upani^ad, ii. 4.5, it is stated that all other 
things are desired because we desire the self. Sankara infers from 
it that we are primarily attached to the self, and since all attach¬ 
ments imply attachment to pleasure, it follows that the self is of the 
nature of pleasure or bliss. Other things are desired only w^hen 
they are falsely regarded as ourselves or parts of ourselves. Bhik§u 
denies this proposition. He says that firstly it is not true that we 
are always attached to our own selves; nor, therefore, is it true that 
seeking of happiness from other sources i.s always the seeking of the 
selves. It is, therefore, wrong to suppose that self is of the nature 
of bliss. If the soul is of the nature of pure consciousness, it cannot 
be the nature of pure bliss. If bliss and consciousness were the 
same, all knowledge would imply pleasure, but our knowledge is 
as much associated with pleasure as with pain. Pleasure and pain, 
as also egoism (ahhimdna), belong to prakrti or its product buddhi 
and are transferred through its function {vYtti) to the self, which is 
the real enjoyer and sufferer of pleasure and pain. The self is thus 
the real experiencer and the experiences therefore do not belong 
to the prakrti but to the self®. Through the operation of the sense- 
contact with the object and light the mental states are generated. 
These mental states are called vrtti and belong to buddhi and there¬ 
fore to prakrti, but corresponding to each .such mental state there 
is an intuition of them on the part of the puru$a (vrtti-sdk^tkara) 

^ yady apt bhedd-bhedd-vubhSv eva iruti-smftyortiktau tathcCpi yathokta- 
bheda-jfi&na-rUpa-vivekad eva sarvd~bhimdna~nivftyd sdk$dt mok^ah. livara- 
giid, MS. 

“ sdksdt kdra^rUpa-dharmasya drsya-dharfnatva-sambhavdt. Bhik^u’s com¬ 
mentary on Isvara-gUd. MS.. 
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and it. is this intuition that constitutes the real experience of the 
purtisa. The word bhoga has an ambiguity in meaning. It some¬ 
times refers to the mental states and at other times to their intuition 
and it is as the former state that the bhoga is denied of the purufa. 

The ajnana (ignorance) in this system means false knowledge. 
When the puru^a intuits the vrttis of the buddhi and thereby falsely 
regards those vfttis as belonging to itself there is false knowledge 
which is the cause of the bondage. The intuition in itself is real, 
but the associations of the intuitive characters with the self are 
erroneous. When the self knows its own nature as different from 
the wttis and as a part of Brahman in which it has an undifferenti¬ 
ated reality, we have what is called emancipation. The existence of 
the self as undifferentiated with Brahman simply means that the 
Brahman is the ground-cause, and as such an unchangeable ground- 
cause Brahman is of the nature of pure consciousness. It is in its 
nature as pure consciousness that the whole world may be regarded 
as existing in the Brahman of which the prakrti and the purusa, the 
one changing by real modifications and the other through the false 
ascription of the events of prakrti to itself, may be regarded as 
emergents. The world Ls ultimately of the nature of pure con¬ 
sciousness, but matter and its changes, and the experience itself 
are only material and temporary forms bubbling out of it. But 
since these emergent forms are real emanations from Brahman an 
over-emphasis on monism would be wrong. The reality consists of 
both the ground-cause and the emergent forms. Sankara had as¬ 
serted that the duality was true only so long as the one reality was 
not reached. But Bhiksu objecting to it says that since the monistic 
truth can be attained only by assuming the validity of the processes 
that imply duality, ultimate invalidation of the dualistic processes 
will also nullify the monistic conclusion. 




CHAPTER XXIII 




PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS OF SOME 
OF THE SELECTED PURANAS 

The readers who have followed the philosophy of the Vedanta 
as interpreted by Vijhana Bhiksu in his commentary on the Brahma^- 
sUtra and the I^mra-gltd section of the Kurma Furdna must have 
noticed that, according to him, the Vedanta was associated with the 
Samkhya and Yoga, and in support of his view he referred to many 
of the Puranas, some of which are much earlier than Sahkara. 
Vijnana Bhik§u, therefore, quotes profusely from the PurSnas and 
in the writings of Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, Jiva Goswami and 
Baladeva we find profuse references to the Purar.ias in support of 
their views of the philosophy of the Vedanta. 

It is highly probable that at least one important school of ideas 
regarding the philosophy of the Upanisads and the Brakma-sutra 
was preserved in the Puranic tradition. Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra seems to have diverged very 
greatly from the semi-realistic interpretation of them as found in 
the Puranas. It was, probably, for this reason that Sankara seldom 
refers to the Puranas; but since Sankara’s line of interpretation is 
practically absent in the earlier Puranas, and since the extreme 
monism of some passages of the Upanisads is modified and softened 
by other considerations, it may be believed that the views of the 
Vedanta, as found in the Purinas and the Bhagavad-gttd, present, 
at least in a general manner, the oldest outlook of the philosophy 
of the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra. 

It seems, therefore, desirable that the treatment of the philo¬ 
sophy of Ramanuja and Vijnana Bhiksu should be supplemented by 
a short survey of the philosophy as found in some of the principal 
Puranas. All the Puranas are required to have a special section 
devoted to the treatment of creation and dissolution, and it is in 
this section that the philosophical speculations are largely found^. 
In the present section I shall make an effort to trace the philo¬ 
sophical speculations as contained in the sarga-pratisarga portions 

^ sargas ca pratisargas ca vmiiio manv-antard^ ca | vant^d-nucaritaA cai’va 
purartatft paUca-lakfaifatfl. ]| Kurma Pura^a, l. 12. 
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of some of the selected Puranas so as to enable readers to compare 
this Puranic philosophy with the philosophy of Bhaskara Ramanuja, 
Vijnana Bhiksu, and Nimbarka. 

The first manifestation of Brahman according to the Vt^m 
Purdna is puTusa\ then come the other manifestations as vyaktd- 
vyakta and kdla. The original cause of pradhdna, purusa, vyakta 
and kdla is regarded as the ultimate state of Vi§nu, Here then we 
find Brahma-Visnu^. 

% t 

In Vi^mi Purdna^ l. 2. 11, it is said that the Ultimate Reality is 
only pure existence, which can be described only as a position of 
an eternal existence. It exists everywhere, and it is all (this is 
Pantheism), and everything is in it (this is Panentheism) and there¬ 
fore it is called Vasudeva’’*. It is pure because there is no extraneous 
entity to be thrown away®. It exists in four forms; vyakta^ avyakta, 
puru§a and kdla. Out of His playful activity these four forms have 
come out^. Prakrti is described here as sadasad-atmaka^ and as 
triguna^. In the beginning there are these four categories: Brahman, 
pradhdnai punisa and kdla"^^ all these being different from the 
unconditional [Trikdlika) Visnu. The function of kdla is to hold 
together the purusa and the pradhdna during the creational period, 
and to hold them apart at the time of dissolution. As such it {kdla) 
is the cause of sensibles. Thus there is a reference to the ontological 
synthetic activity and the ontological analytical activity of kdla^. 
(“Ontological” in the sense that kdla appears here not as instru¬ 
mental of the epistemological aspect of experience, but as some¬ 
thing “being” or “existing,” i.e. ontological.) As all manifested 
things had returned to iht prakrti at the time of the last dissolution, 
the prakrti is called pratisancara^. Kdla or time is beginningless 


^ Brahman is also regarded as sraf^u, Hari as pdtH (Protector), and Mahc^vara 
as satjiharta. 

apo ndra iti proktd, dpo vai iiai'a-sunavah 

ayanatjt tasya tdh pUrvarri term ndrdyanah smrtah, Manu. i, lo. 

^ sarvafrd'sau samastarfi ca vasaty atre'ti vai yatafy. 

tatah sa vdsiideve’ti vidvadbhifi paripathyate. Viftpi Purdna, i, 2. i2. 

® Heyd-bhdvdc-ca mrmalam. Ibid. 1. 2. 13. 

* vyaktatft vtsnus tatha'vyaktarp. puru^ali kdla et}a ca 1 . krldato bdlakasye*va 
ce^tdrn tasya nisumaya. Ibid. l. 2. 18. 

® Ibid. 1. 2. 19. ® Ibid. l. 2. 21. 

Visnu Purd^ta, 1. 2. 23. 

® Vifnoli svarQpdt parato hi tenye rupe pradhdnarfi purufasca vipra 
tasyaCva tenyena dhjte viyukte rupd-di yat tad dvija kdla~saipjndm. 

Ibid. 1. 2. 24. 

^ Ibid. i. 2. 25, 
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and so exists even at the time of dissolution, synthesizing prak^ii or 
purusa together and also holding them out as different at the time 
of creation. At that time God enters by His will into prakrti and 
purusa and produces a disturbance leading to creation^ When God 
enters into prakrti and puru$a His proximity alone is sufficient to 
produce the disturbance leading to creation; just as an odorous 
substance produces sensation, of odour by its proximity without 
actually modifying the mind'-^. He (God) is both the disturber 
{ksobha) or disturbed {ksobhya)^ and that is why, through contra¬ 
diction and dilation, creation is produced®. Here is once again the 
Pantheistic view of God, its first occurrence being manifested 
ultimately in four main categories, all of which are, so to speak, 
participating in the nature of God, all of which are His first mani¬ 
festations, and also in which it is said that all is God, and so on. 
Anti jivS.~tinan^, Vispu or Isvara exists as the vikara, i.e. the 
manifested forms, the purusa and also as Brahman^. This is clear 
Pantheism. 

The commentator says that the word **k$etrajna" in 
**k$etrajna-dhisfhanat’* mcsinspurusa. But apparently neither the 
context nor the classical Samkhya justifies it. The context distinctly 
shows that k^etrajna means livara; and the manner of his adhisth- 
atrtva by entering into prakfti and by proximity has already been 
described®. From thepradhMa the mahat-^tattva emerges and it is 
then covered by the pradhdna^ and being so covered it differentiates 
itself as the sdttvika, rajasa and tdmasa mahat. The pradhdna covers 
the mahat }ust as a seed is covered by the skin®. Being so covered 
there spring from the threefold mahat the threefold ahamkara 
called vatkarika, taijasa and bhutd~di or tdmasa. From this bhutd-di 
or tdmasa ahamkara which is covered by the mahat (as the mahat 
itself was covered by pradhdna) there springs through its spon¬ 
taneous self-modification the sahda-tanmdtra, and by the same pro¬ 
cess there springs from that sabda-tanmatra the dkdsa —the gross 
element. Again, the bhutd-di covers up the sahda-tanmdtra and the 
dkdsa differentiated from it as the gross element. The dkdia^ being 
thus conditioned, produces spontaneously by self-modification the 

^ Vifnu Purdria, I. 2. 29. ^ Ibid. l . 2. 30. 

® Ibid. I. 2. 31. i Ibid. I. 2. 32. 

® gu^a-samydt tatas tasmdt hsetrajiid-dhisthitan mune 

gu^a-vyanjana-sambhUtih sarga-kdie dvijo-ttama. Ibid. i. 2. 33. 

* pradhdna-tattvena samaiji tvacd bljam ivd'vrtam. Ibid. l. 2. 34. 
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sparsa-tanmatra, which produces immediately and directly the gross 
vayu. The hhutadi again covers up the dkasa, sabda-tanmdtra, 
sparsa-tanmdtra and the differentiated vdyu which later then pro¬ 
duces the rupa-tanmdtra which immediately produces the gross 
light-heat (jyotiy . The sparsa-tanmdtra and the vdyu cover up the 
rupa-tanmdtra. Being thus conditioned, the differentiated gross 
jyoti produces the rasa-tanmdtra from which again the gross water 
is produced. In a similar manner the rasa-tanmdtra and the rupa- 
tanmdtra^ being covered up, the differentiated gross water produces 
the gandha-tanmatra, from which again the gross earth is produced. 
The tanmdtras are the potential conditions of qualities and hence 
the qualities are not manifested there. They are, therefore, tradi¬ 
tionally called avisesa. They do not manifest the threefold qualities 
of the gunas as Sdnta, ghora and mudha. It is for this reason also that 
they are called avisefo^, 

From the taijasa-akamkdra the five conative and cognitive 
senses are produced. From the vaikdrika-akamkdra is produced 
the manas^. These elements acting together in harmony and unity, 
together with the tantndtras, ahamkdra and mahat, form the unity 
of the universe under the supreme control of God. As the universe 
grows up, they form into an egg which gradually expands from 
within like a water-bubble; and this is called the materialistic body 
of Vis^u as Brahman. This universe is encircled on the outer side 
by water, fire, air, the dkdsa and the bhutd-di and then by the mahat 
and the avyakta, each of which is ten times as large as the earth. 
There are thus seven coverings. The universe is like a cocoanut 
fruit with various shell-coverings. In proper time, again by 
causing a preponderance of tamas, God eats up the universe in His 
form as Rudra, and again creates it in His form as Brahma, He 
maintains the world in His form as Visnu. Ultimately, however, as 
God holds the universe within Him, Fie is both the creator and the 
created, the protector and the destroyer. 

Though the Brahman is qualityless, unknowable and pure, yet 



’ The commentator notes that when the Skasa is said to produce sparsa- 
tmirndtra, it is not the akdia that does so but the bhiltd-di manifesting itself as 
akdm, i.e. it is through some accretion from hhfitd-di that the akasa can produce 
the sparsa-tatmatra, Akasab akdiamayo bhilta-dih sparia-lanmdtraiji sasarja. 

^ See the commentary to sloka. Vifnu Ptiraj^a, l. 2 . 44. 

® The commentator notes that the word manas here means antahkara^a, 
including its four functions as manas, buddhi, citta and ahamkdra. 
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it can behave as a creative agent by virtue of its specific powers 
which are incomprehensible to us. As a matter of fact the relation 
between the powers or energies and the substance is unthinkable. 

We can never explain how or why fire is hot^. The earth, in adoring 
Hari, described Him as follows: “Whatever is perceived as having 
visible and tangible forms in this world is but your manifestation. 

The ordinary people only make a mistake in thinking this to be a 
naturalistic universe. The whole world is of the nature of know¬ 
ledge, and the error of errors is to regard it as an object. I'hose who 
are wise know that this world is of the nature of thought and a 
manifestation of God, who is pure knowledge. Error consists in 
regarding the w^orld as a mere naturalistic object and not as a mani¬ 
festation of the structure of knowledge,”^ 

In the Visnu Parana, i. 4. 50-52, it is said that God is only the 
dynamic agent {nimitia-matram), the material cause being the 
energies of the objects of the universe which are to be created. 
'I'hese energies require only a dynamic agent to actualize them in 
the form of the universe. God is here represented to be only a 
formative agent, whereas the actual material cause of the world is 
to be found in the energies which constitute the objects of the 
world, through the influence and presence of God. The com¬ 
mentator notes that the formative agency of God consists merely 
in his presence {sannidhya-mdtreinaVva'f. 

In the Vi^ii Parana, i. 4, we find another account of creation. 

It is said that God in the beginning thought of creation, and an 
unintelligent creation appeared in the form of tamas, moha, 
mahd.-moha,tdmisra and andha-tdmisra. These were the five kinds of 
avidyd which sprang from the Lord. From these there came a 
creation of the five kinds of plants as vrksa, gulma, lata, virut and 

’ Vk^ii PurGna, i. 3. 1-2. 

^ yad etad driyate milrtam, etad jnGna-tmanas tava. 

bhranti-jfianena palyanti jagad-rapam ayoginafi. Ibid. I. 4. 39. 

jnana-svarDpam akhilam jagad etad ahuddhayah 
ariha-svariipain pasyanto bhramyante moha-satpplave. 

Ibid. I. 4. 40, 

® nimitta-matrarn eva'slt srjy&nattt sarga-karmani 

pradkdna-karatfl~bhfita yato vai srjya-saktayah. Ibid. i. 4, 51. 

, nimitta-mGtram muktvaVkam na'nyat kindd avckfyate 

niyate tapatdm srestha sva-iaktyd vasiu vastutdm. Ibid. 1 . 4. 52. 
sisrksuh iakti-yukto'sau srjya^iakti-pracoditah. Ibid. l. 5. 65. 

In this passage it is hinted that the will of God and His power to create is 
helped by the energies of the objects to be created. ^ 
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trna (to which are to be added the mountains and the hills) which 
have no inner or outer consciousness and may be described as 
having, as it were, closed souls {samvrta‘-tman). Not being satisfied 
with this He created the animals and birds, etc., called tiryak-srota. 
The animals, etc., are called tiryag, because their circulation is not 
upwards but runs circularly in all directions. They are full of tafhas^ 
and are described as ai^edinah. The commentator notes that what 
is meant by the term avedin is that the animals have only 
appetitive knowledge, but no synthetic, knowledge, i.e. cannot 
synthesise the experience of the past, the present and the future and 
cannot express what they know, and they have no knowledge about 
their destinies in this world and in the other, and are devoid of all 
moral and religious sense. They have no discrimination regarding 
cleanliness and eating; they are satisfied with their ignorance as 
true knowledge, i.e. they do not seek the acquirement of certain 
knowledge. They are associated with the twenty-eight kinds of 
vadha^. They are aware internally of pleasure and pain but they 
cannot communicate with one another®. Then, being dissatisfied 
with the animal creation, God created “the gods” who are always 
happy and can know both their inner feelings and ideas, and also 
the external objects, and communicate with one another, Being 
dissatisfied with that creation also He created “men,” which 
creation is called as distinguished from the creation of 

gods which is called urddhva-srotas. These men have an abundance 
of tamas and rajas, and they have therefore a preponderance of 

In the Samkkya-kdrika, 49, we hear of twenty-eight vadhds. The reference 
to vadhds here is clearly a reference to the technical vddhds of the Samkhya 
philosophy, where it also seems certain that at the time of Visnu Purdrta the 
technical i»ame of the Saipkhya vddhds must have been a very familiar thing. 
It also shows that the Vis^u Purdna was closely as.sociated with the Saipkhya 
circles of thought, so that the nvere allusion to the term vadhd was sufficient to 
refer to the SSmkhya vddhds. The Visriti Purdna was probably a work of the third 
centuiy a.d. ; and the Kdrikd of Isvara Kf^ria was composed more or less at'the 
same time. In the Markapdeya Purdna (Vehkatelvara edition, ch. 44, v. 20) we 
have the reading Astavirfisad-vidhatmikd. In the B. i. edition of Mdrkandeya 
by K. M. Banerji we have also in ch. 47, v. 20, the same reading. The reading 
vadhdnvitd occurs neither in the Mdrkandeya nor in the Padma Purdna 13, 65. 
The supposition, therefore, is that the twenty- eight kinds in Mdrkandeya were 
changed into twenty-eight kinds of vddhd through the Samkhya influence in 
the third century. The Mdrkapdeya is supposed to have been written in the first 
half of the second century b.c. It is not easy to guess what twenty-eight kinds of 
animal creation were intended by Markandeya. But, the identification of them 
with the twenty-eight kinds ot Samkhya vddhd seems to be quite inap¬ 
propriate. 

® prakdids te sarva dvrtds tu paras-param. Visnu Purdna, I. 5. to. 
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suffering. There are thus nine creations. The first three, called the 
unintelligent creation {amddhi-purvaka), is the naturalistic creation 
of (i) mahaty (ii) the tanmatras, and (iii) the bhUias, the physiological 
senses. The fourth creation, called also the primary creation 
(mukhya-varga), is the creation of plants; fifth is the creation of the 
iiryagsrotas'y sixth the urdha-srotas; seventh the arvdk-srotas or 
men. The eighth creation seems to be the creation of a new kind. 
It probably means the distinctive characteristic of destiny of each 
of the four creations, plants, animals, gods and men. The plants 
have, for their destiny, ignorance; the animals have mere bodily 
energy; the gods have pure contentment; and the men have the 
realization of ends. This is called the antigraha-sarga^. Then comes 
the ninth sarga, called the kaumSra-sarga, which probably refers to 
the creation of the mental children of God such as Sanatkumara, etc. 

There are four kinds of pralayas: they are called the nairmtuka 
or. brahma, the prdkrtika, the atyanUka and the nitya. The 
naimittika-pralaya takes place when Brahma sleeps; the prakrtika 
occurs when the universe merges mprakrti', the atyatitika-pralaya 
is the result of the knowledge of God, i.e. to say, when Yogins lose 
themselves inparamd^-tman, then occurs the atyantika-pralaya\ and 
the fourth, viz. the nitya-pralaya, is the continual destruction that 
takes place daily. 

In the Vdyu Purana we hear of an ultimate principle which is 
associated with the first causal movement of God. This is regarded 
as the transcendental cause {kdranam aprameyam) and is said to be 
known by various names, such as Brahman, pradhdna, prakrti, 
prasuti (prakrti-prasuti), dtman, guha, yoni, cakms, k§€tra, amrta, 

^ The Vdyti Purdpa^ vi. 68, describes it as follows: 

sthdvare^u viparydsas tiryag'-yoni^ti saktitd 
siddhd-tmdno manufyds tu iu^fir devesu kpitinaialt. 

The sixth sarga is there described as being of the ghosts. 

bhdtd-ciikdndm saitvdndtn sasthah sargah $a ucyate. 

Ibid, VI. 58-59. 

te patigrahinah sarve samnbhdga-tatd}} punalt, 

hhddands cd^py asilds caji^eyd bhrud-dikds ca te. Ibid. vi. 30. 

In the Mdrkaifd^ya Purdna^ anugraha-sarga is described as the fifth sarga. 

In the Kurina Parana^ 7. 11, these bhutas arc regarded as being the fifth 
sarga. The Kurmu Purana describes the first creation as the mahat-sarga^ the 
second as bhilta-sarga^ the third as Vaikdrike'^ndriyasarga, the fourth as the 
mukhya-sarga^ and the fifth as tiryak^^sarga. There is thus a contradiction, as the 
fifth sarga was described in the eleventh verse in the same chapter as the creation 
of ghosts. This implies the fact that probably two hands were at work at different 
times, at least in the seventh chapter of the Kiirma Purdf,ta. 
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aksara^ sukra, tapas, satyamy atiprakasa. It is said to cover round 
the second puru^a. This second puru§a is probably the loka-pita- 
maha. Through the association of time and preponderance of rajas 
eight different stages of modification are produced which are 
associated with ksetrajna^. In this connection the Vdyu Purdna 
speaks also of the prdkrtika, the naimittika and the dtyantika- 
pralaya^. It also says that the categories of evolution have been 
discovered both by the guidance of the sdstras and by rational 
argument®, and tXmtpmkrti is devoid, of all sensible qualities. She 
is associated with threeand is timeless and unknowable in her¬ 
self. In the original state, in the equilibrium of gunas, everything 
was pervaded by her as tamas. At the time of creation, being 
associated with k^etrajna, mahai emerges from her. This mahat is 
due to a preponderance of sattva and manifests only pure existence. 
This mahat is called by various names, such as manas, mahat, matt, 
brahma, pur, huddhi, khydti, lhara, citi, prajhd, snirti, samvit, 
vipurc^, Tlus mahai-prajda, being stirred by desire to create, be¬ 
gins the work of creation and produces dharma, adharma and other 
entities ^ Since the cause of the gross efforts of all beings exists 
always as conceived in a subtle state in the mahat, it is called 
‘*manas.^* It is the first of all categories, and of infinite extent and 
is thus called mahdn. Since it holds within itself all that is finite 
and measurable and since it conceives all differentiations from out 
of itself and appears as intelligent puru$a, by its association with 
experience it is called mati. It is called brahman since it causes all 
growth. Further, as all the later categories derive their material 
from it, it is called pur. Since the purusa understands all things as 
beneficial and desirable and since it is also the stuff through which 
all understanding is possible, it is called huddhi. All experience and 
integration of experience and ail suffering and enjoyment de¬ 
pending upon knowledge proceed from it; therefore it is called 
khydti. Since it directly knows everything as the great Soul it is 
called Isvara. Since all sense-perceptions are produced from it, it 
is called prajnd. Since all states of knowledge and all kinds of 

^ Vdyu Purilifa, 3. ii, and compare the Pancarntra doctrine as elaborated in 
Ahirbudhnya. 

^ Vdyu Purdpa, 3. 23. 

® tac-chdstra-yuktyS. sva~mati~prayatndt 

samastarn Svi^krta-dhl-dhrtibhyaii. Ibid. 3, 24. 

It speaks of five pramdpas. Ibid. 4. 16. 

* Ibid. 4. 25. 


^ Ibid. 4. 24. 
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karman and their fruits are collected in it for determining ex¬ 
perience, it is called citi. Since it remembers the past, it is called 
smrti. Since it is the storehouse of all knowledge, it is called 
mahH-tman. Since it is the knowledge of all knowledge, and since 
it exists everywhere and everything exists in it, it is sanwit. 
Since it is of the nature of knowledge, it is ciWed jMna. Since 
it is the cause of all desideratum of conflicting entities, it is called 
vipura. Since it is the Lord of all beings in the world, it is called 
Isvara. Since it is the knower in both the ksetra and the 
ksetrajfla, and is one, it is called ka. Since it stays in the subtle 
body (purydm sete) it is called puru§a. It is called svayambhu, 
because it is uncaused and the beginning of creation. Mahan being 
stirred up by the creative desire manifests itself in creation through 
two of its movements, conception {samhalpa) and determination 
{adhyavasdya). It consists of three sattva, rajas, and tamas. 

With the preponderance of rajas, ahamkdra emerged from mahat. 
With the preponderance of tamos there also emerges from mahat^ 
bhtitd-di, from which the hhutas and tanmdtras are produced. From 
this comes the dkdsa as vacuity which is associated with sound. 
From the modification of the hhutd-di the sound-potential (sabda- 
tanmdtra) has been produced. When the bhutadi covers up the 
sound-potential, then the touch-potential was produced. When the 
dkdsa covers up the sound-potential and the touch-potential, the 
vdyu is produced. Similarly the other hhutas and qualities are pro¬ 
duced. The tanmdtras are also called avisesas. From the vaikdrika 
or sdttvika-ahamkdra are produced the five cognitive and the five 
conative senses and the ?nanas^. 

These gunas work in mutual co-operation, and thereby produce 
the cosmic egg like a water-bubble. From this cosmic egg, the 
ksetrajfia called Brahma- —also called Hiranyagarhha (the four-faced 
God)—is produced. This god loses His body at the time of each 
pralaya and gains a new body at the time of a new creation®. The 
cosmic egg is covered by water, light, heat, air, dkdsa, bhutadi, 
mahat, and avyakta. The eight prakrtis are also spoken of, and 
probably the cosmic egg is the eighth cover®. 

^ This is different from other accounts. No function is ascribed to the 
rdjasa aharrik&ra, from which the coriative senses are generally derived. 

® Vayti PvrSna, 4, 68. 

^ The passage is obscure, as it is difficult to find out exactly what these eight 
prakrtii are. Ibid. 4, 77-78. 
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In Chapter vni it is said that rajas remains as the dynamic 
principle inherent in sattva and tamas, just as oil remains in seas 
amum. It is further said that Mahesvara entered the pradhana 
and purmay and with the help of the dynamic principle of rajas 
produced a disturbance in the equilibrium of the prakrti^. By the 
disturbance of the gums three gods are produced, from rajas 
Brahma, from tamas Agni, and from sattva Visnu. The Agni is also 
identified with Mia or Time. 

The Vayu PurSna also describes the nature of mahesvara-yoga^. 
This is said to be constituted of five elements or dharmaSy such as 
pramy&may dhy&nay pratyAhara, dhdranA, ^^nd smarana. Prdndyama 
is of three kinds, manda, madhyamuy and uttama. Manda is of 
twelve mdtrds, madhyama of twenty-four, and uttama of thirty-six. 
When the vayu is once controlled by gradual practice, then all sins 
are burnt and all bodily imperfections are removed. By dhyana 
one should contemplate the qualities of God. Then prdndydma is 
said to bring about four kinds of results: (i) sdnti, (ii) prasdntiy 
(iii) diptiy and (iv) prasdda. §dnti means the washing away of sins 
derived from impurities from parents and from the association of 
one’s relations. Prasdnti means the destruction of personal sins, as 
greed, egotism, etc. Dlpti means the rise of a mystical vision by 
which one can see past, present and future and come in contact 
with the wise sages of the past and become like Buddha. Prasdda 
means the contentment and pacification, of the senses, sense-objects, 
mind, and the five vdyus. 

The process of prdndydma beginning with dsana is also de¬ 
scribed. Pratydhdra is regarded as the control ot one’s desires and 
dharma is regarded as the fixing of the mind on the tip of the nose, 
or the middle of the eyebrows, or at a point slightly higher than 
that. Through pratydhdra the influence of external objects is 
negated. By dhyana one perceives oneself like the sun or the moon, 
i.e. there is an unobstructed illumination. The various miraculous 
powers that the yogi attains are called the upasargas and it is 
urged that one should always try to keep oneself free from the 
callings of these miraculous powers. 'I’he various objects of dhyana 

‘ It has been noted before that the creation of the material world proceeded 
from the tdmasa ahatiikara, and that of the cognitive and conative senses from 
the sdUvika ahatfikdra. The rSjasa ahamkdra was not regarded as producing any¬ 
thing, but merely as a moment leading to disturbance of equilibrium. See also 
Vayu Pura^ay $. 9. * chap. u-15. 
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are regarded as being the elements originating from the earth, 
nianas and huddhi. The Yogin has to take these objects one by one, 
and then to leave them olf, so that he may not be attached to any 
one of them. When he does so and becomes unattached to any one 
of these seven and concentrates on Mahe^vara associated with 
omniscience, contentment, beginningless knowledge, absolute 
freedom (svatantrya), unobstructed power, and infinite power, he 
attains Brahman. So the ultimate object of Yoga realization is^ the 
attainment of Brahmahood as Mahe^vara which is also called 
apavarga^. 

In the Markandeya Puram, yoga is described as a cessation of 
ajfidna through knowledge, which is, on the one hand, emancipa¬ 
tion and unity with Brahman, and, on the other, dissociation from 
the gunas of pTakzti^. All sorrows are due to attachment. With the 
cessation of attachment there is also the cessation of the feeling of 
identifying all things with oneself (mamatva)] and this leads to 
happiness. True knowledge is that which leads to emancipation, 
all else is ajnana. By experiencing the fruits of virtues and vices 
through the performance of duties and other actions, through the 
accumulation of fruits of past karman {apurva), and through the 
exhaustion of certain others, there is the bondage of karma. The 
emancipation from karma, therefore, can only result from an 
opposite procedure. The prdndydma is supposed to destroy sins^ 
In the ultimate stage the yogi becomes one with Brahman, just as 
water thrown in water becomes one with it^, There is no reference 
here to chitta-vrtti-nirodha as yoga. 

VSsudeva is described here as the ultimate Brahman, who by 
His creative desire has created everything through the power of 
time. Through this power He separated the two entities of pra- 

1 There is no reference in the chapters on yoga of the V&yu Purd^a to vrtii- 

nirodha and kaivalya. . , ,, 

“ There is a chapter both in the Vayu Purdtjta and in the Markandeya 
Purana on arista, similar to what is found in the Jayakhya-samhitd where signs 
are described by which the yogin is to know the time of his death, though the 
description of his death is entirely different from that given in the other two works. 

® jnclna-pfirvo viyogo yo'jiidnena saha yoginah | sa muktir brahniand caVkyam 
anaikyam prakrtair gupaih. j| Mdrkandeya Purdna, 39. i. 

* The method of prdndyama and other processes of yoga is more or less me 
same as that found in the Vdyu Purdifa. 

* Mdrkat^deya Purdrta, 40. 41. 

The Markandeya Purdtia, in this connection, says that the yogin should know 
the approach of his death by the signs described in ch- 40, so that he may antici¬ 
pate it and may not get dispirited. 
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dhana and punisa from within Himself and connected them both. 
The first entity that emerged from prakrti in this creative process 
was mahat, from which emerged ahamkdra, and from which again 
emerged satimy rajas and tamas. From tamos came the five tan- 
mSiras and the five hhuias\ from rajas came the ten senses and the 
V buddhL From sattva came the presiding gods of the senses and the 
manas^. It is further said that Vasudeva exists in the prakrti and the 
puru§as and all the effects, both as pervading through them and also 
separate from them, that is, He is both immanent and transcendent. 
Even when,He exkts as pervading through them, He is not in any 
way touched by their limitations and impurities. True knowledge is 
that which takes account of the nature of all those which have 
emanated from Vasudeva in their specific forms as prakrtiy purusay 
etc., and also of Vasudeva in His pure and transcendent form^ 

It should be noted that in the Padina Purana there is a mention 
of brahma-hhakti, which is either kdyika, vdcika and mdnasika or 
laukikty vaidiM and ddhydtmikt. This ddhydtmiki-hhakti is further 
subdivided into the sdmkhya-bhakti and yoga^-bhaktP. The know¬ 
ledge of twenty-four principles and of their distinction from the 
ultimate principle called purusay as also of the relation among 
purusa and prakrti and the individual soul, is known as sdmkhya- 
bhakti*. Practice of prdnaydma and meditation upon the Lord 
Brahma constitute the yoga-bhakti^. The term bhakti is here used 
in a very special sense. 

In Naradiya Parana Narayana is said to be the Ultimate 
Reality, that is, if seen in theological perspective it may be said to 
create from itself Brahma the creator, Visnu the protector and 
preserver, and Rudra the destroyer®. This Ultimate Reality has 
also been called Mahd-visnu'’. It is through his characteristic 
power that the universe is created. This sakti or power is said to be 
both of the type of existence and non-existence, both vidyd and 
amdyd^. When the universe is seen as dissociated from Mahd- 
m§nUy the vision is clearly due to avidyd ingrained in us; when, on 
the other hand, the consciousness of the distinction between the 
knower and the known disappears and only the consciousness of 

’ Skanda Purd%ta, n. g. 24, verses 1-10. ® Ibid, verses 65-74. 

® Padnta Purdifa, l. 15, verses 164-177. ^ Ibid, verses 177-186. 

® Ibid, verses 187-190, ® Ndradlya Purana, l. 3. 4. 

Ibid, verse 9, ® Ibid, verse 7. 
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unity pervades, it is due to vidya (it is vtdyd itself)^. And just as 
Hari permeates or pervades through the universe, so also does His 
lakti^. Just as the quality of heat exists by pervading, i.e. as in and 
through Agni its support, even so the sakti of Hari can never be 
dissociated from Him®. T’his sakti exists in the form of vyaktd- 
vyakta, pervading the whole universe, prakrti, pumsa and kdla are 
her first manifestations'^. As this sakti is not separate from Mahd- 
visnu, it is said that at the time of first or original creation Maha- 
m§nu, being desirous of creating the universe, becomes, i.e. takes 
the forms oi prakrti, purusa and kdla. From prakrti, disturbed by 
the presence of th^. pufusa, comes out mahat, and from ?nahat comes 
into existence iniddhi, and from buddhi, ahamkdra^. 

This Ultimate Principle has also been called Vasudeva, who is 
said to be the ultimate knowledge and the ultimate goal®. 

Sorrow or misery of three kinds is necessarily experienced by 
all beings born in the universe~and the only remedy that sets them 
free from misery is the final obtaining of the Lord (or God)’. The 
ways to find God are two, the way of knowledge (jndna) and that of 
action {karma). This jndna springs up either from the learning of 
scriptural texts or from viveka (discriminative knowledge)®. 

^ Naradiya Purdna, 1.3, verses 7-9. 

® Ihid. verse 12. 

It should be distinctly noted here that the creation of the universe has been 
attributed to Hari through the upddhi avidyd, which is His own ^akti. The whole 
account sounds the note of the VedSnta philosophy. The following line should be 
particularly noted: 

avidyo-pddhi-yogena tathe’dam akhilatn jagat. Ibtd. 3, 12. 

And this line should be read with the previous verse— 

visriu-sakti-samudbftUtam etat sarvam cara-caratn 
yasmdd bhintiam idam sarvarri yacce’gam yacca teftgati 
upddkihhir yatkcPkaio hhinnatvena pratlyate. 

Ibid, verses lo-ii. 

3 Ibid, verse 13. * tbi<i. verse 17. 

* Ibid, verses 28, 31. ® ibid, verse 80. 

’ For the concept of antaryamin see verse 26 of Adhydya 3 and also verse. 48 
of Adhydya 33. 

® Ndradiya Purdna, verses 4, S- ' 

utpattif^ pralayam cai’va bhutdndm agatirti gatim 
vetti vidyam avidyam ca sa vdcyo bhagavnn iti 
jndna-sakti~halai-ivttrya-v%rya~tejdttisy aie§atab 
bhagavac-sabda-vdcyo'yarji vind heyair gu^ 3 ~dibkib 
sarvarri hi tatra bhiltdni vasanti paramd~tmani 
bhutesu vasate sdntar vasudevas tatah smrtah. 
bhutesu vasate sdntar vasanty atra ca tdni yat 
dhdtd vidhdtd jagatdrp. vasudevas tatas srnrtah. 

Ibid. I. 46, verses 21-24. 

The attributes of Vasudeva are described in following four verses. It should 
also be noted that Bhagavin means Vasudeva. {Ibid, verse 19.) 
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yoga is also defined in the next chapter. It is described as 
Brahma-laya. The manas is the cause of bondage and emancipation. 
Bondage means association with sense-objects, and emancipation 
means dissociation from them. When, like a magnet, the self draws 
the mind inside and directs its activities in an inward direction and 
ultimately unites with Brahman, that is called 

Visnu is described as having three kinds of iakti (power): para 
or ultimate, the apara (which is identical with individual efforts), 
and a third power which is called vidya and karma^. All energies 
belong to Visnu, and it is through His energies that all living beings 
are moved into activity®. 

The word hhakti has also been used in another chapter in 
the sense of haddh 5 , and is held to be essential for all the various 
actions of life^. 

According to the Kurma Parana it seems that God exists firstly 
as the immanifested, infinite, unknowable and ultimate director. 
But He is also called the unmanifested, eternal, cosmic cause which 
is both being and non-being and is identified with prakfti. In this 
aspect He is regarded as para-hrahman^ the equilibrium of the three 
gunas. In this state the purusa exists within Himself as it were, and 
this is also called the state of prakrta-pralaya. From this state of 
unmanifestedness God begins to assert Himself as God and enters 
into prakrti and puru§a by His own inner intimate contact. This 
existence of God may be compared with the sex-impulse in man or 
wmman which exists within them and manifests itself only as a 
creative impulse although remaining one and the same with them 
all the while. It is for this reason that God is regarded as both 
passive {ksobhya) and dynamic {ksobhaka). It is therefore said that 
God behaves as prakrti by self-contraction and dilatation. From 
the disturbed prakrti and the purusa sprang up the seed of mahat^ 
which is of the nature of both pradhdna and purusa {pradhana 

^ dtma^prayatna-sdpek^d msi^td yd mano-gatih 

tasyd brahrnatti samyogo yoga ity abhidhlyate. 

Ndradlya Purana, 47. 7. 

There is also a description of prd^dydma, yama^ and niyama^ etc., from 
V. 8 to V. zo, 

^ Ibid. I. 47, verges 36-“38. ^ Ibid, verses 47-49. ^ Ibid. 1, verse 4. 

* Kilrma Pufdria contains the following verse: 

mahesvarak paro*vyaktas catur-vyuhah sandtanah 

anantai cd'prameyai ca niyantd sarvato-nmkhah, (4. 5,) 

Two points should be noted here. Firstly, that the Ultimate Reality has been 
called Mahesvara and not Vi§nu, Secondly, catur^vyUha is one of the ad¬ 
jectives mentioned in this verse to explain the nature of that Ukimute Reality. 
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puru^at-makani). From this came into existence niahat, also called 
dtman^ mati^ brahma^ prabuddki, khydti, livara, prajnd^ dhrti, 
smj'tiy samvit. From this mahat came out the threefold ahamkdra- 
vaikdrika, taijasa and bhutadi (also called tdmasa ahamkdra). This 
ahamkdra is also called ahhimdna^ kartd, manta, and dtman, for all 
our efforts spring from this. 

It is said that there is a sort of cosmic mind called manas which 
springs directly from the avyakta and is regarded as the first pro¬ 
duct which superintends the evolution of the tdmasa ahamkdra into 
its products^. This manas is to be distinguished from the manas or 
the sense which is the product of both the taijasa and vaikdrika 
ahamkdra. 

Two kinds of views regarding the evolution, the tanmdtras and 
the bhutas, are given here in succession, which shows that the 
Kurma Pur ana must have been revised; and the second view, which 
is not compatible with the first, was incorporated at a later stage. 
These two views are as follows: 

(1) Bhutadi has, in its development, created the sabda-mdtra, 
from which sprang into existence the dkdsa, which has sound as its 
quality. The sparsa-^mdtra was created from the dkdsa, develop¬ 
ing itself; and from the sparsa-tanmdtra came out vdyu, which, 
consequently has sparsa as its quality. Vdyu, in the state of de¬ 
velopment, created the rupa-mdtra from which came into existence 
jyoti (light-heat), which has colour {rupa) as its quality. From this 
jyoti, in the condition of development, sprang up rasa-mdtra (taste- 
potential), which created water, which has taste for its quality. The 
water, in the state of development, created the smell-potential 
(gandha-matra), from which came into existence the conglomera¬ 
tion, which has smell as its quality. 

(2) Akdia as the sound-potential covered up the touch- 
potential, and from this sprang up vdyu, which has therefore two 
qualities—the sound and touch. Both the qualities, sabda and 
sparsa, entered the colour-potential, whence sprang up the vahni 
(fire), with three qualities—the sabda, the sparsa, and the riipa. 
These qualities, viz. sabda, sparsa and riipa, entered the taste- 
potential, whence came into existence water having four qualities 

^ manas tv avyakta-jam pro'ktaiji vikaraft prathamafi smptah 

yens'sau j&yate kartd hhfitd-ditps canupasyati. 

KUrtna Purd^a, 4. 21. 
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—sabda, sparh, rupa and rasa. These four qualities entered smell- 
potential, from which sprang into existence gross bhumi (the earth), 
which has all the five qualities of sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa, and 
gandha. 

Makat, ahamkara and the five tanmatras are in themselves un¬ 
able to produce the orderly universe, which is effected through the 
superintendence of the purufa (purusd-dkifthitatvac ca) and by the 
help of avyakta {avyaktd-nugrahena). The universe thus created has 
seven coverings. The production of the universe, and its mainten¬ 
ance and ultimate dissolution, are all effected through the playful 
activity (sva-ltlayd) of God for the benefit of his devotees^. 

^ The God is called NSrayapa, because He is the ultimate support of all 
human beings: 

nar&^dm ayanatfi yasmat tena nardyapas smytab. 

Kiirma Purd^a, iv, 62. 


APPENDIX TO VOLUME I 

THE LOKAYATA, NASTIKA AND CARVAKA 


The materialistic philosophy known as the Lokdyata, the CSrvaka 
or the Bdrhaspatya is probably a very old school of thought. In the 
Svetdsvatara Upanisad a number of heretical views are referred to 
and among these we find the doctrine which regarded matter or the 
elements {bkutdni) as the ultimate principle. The name Lokdyata 
is also fairly old. It is found in Kautilya’s Artha-sdstra, where it is 
counted with Samkhya and Yoga as a logical science {dnvlksiklY. 
Rhys Davids has collected a number of Pali passages in which the 
word Lokdyata occurs and these have been utilized in the dis¬ 
cussion below^. Buddhaghoso speaks of Lokdyata as a vitandd- 
vada-sattham^. Vitandd means tricky disputation and it is defined 
in the Nyaya-sutra, i. 2. 3, as that kind of tricky logical discussion 
(jalpa) which is intended only to criticize the opponent’s thesis 
without establishing any other counter-thesis (.?a pratipaksa-' 
sthdpand-hlnd mtandd)^ and it is thus to be distinguished from 
vdda which means a logical discussion undertaken in all fairness for 
upholding a particular thesis. Vitanda, however, has no thesis to 
uphold, but is a kind oi jalpa or tricky argument which seeks to impose 
a defeat on the opponent by wilfully giving a wrong interpretation 
of his words and arguments {chala)^ by adopting false and puzzling 
analogies (jdti), and thus to silence or drive him to self-contradic¬ 
tion and undesirable conclusions (nigraha-sthdna) by creating an 
atmosphere of confusion. But vitandd cannot then be a vdda, for 
vdda is a logical discussion for the ascertainment of truth, and thus 
the word vitandd-vada would be self-contradictory, Jayanta, how¬ 
ever, points out that the Buddhists did not make any distinction 

^ Kautilya, Artha~sastra, r. i, 

^ Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. i, p. 166. In recent times two Italian scholars, 
Dr PiszzagalH and Prof. Tucci, have written two works called Nastika, Cdrvdka 
Lokdyatika and Linee di una storia del Materialismo Indiano respectively in which 
they attempt to discover the meaning of the terms ndstika, cdrvdka zn<\ lokdyata and 
also the doctrines of the sects. Most of the Pali passages which they, consider are 
those already collected by Rhys Davids, 

® Abkidhdua-ppadlpikd, v. 112, repeats Buddhaghoso’s words 
sattha^p vihneyani yatfi tatrt lokdyatam.*' 
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between a pure logical argument and a tricky disputation and used 
the same word vada to denote both these forms of argument^. This 
explains why Lokayata, though consisting merely of vitanda, could 
also be designated as vdda in Buddhist literature. A few examples 
of this vitaTuld are given by Buddhaghoso in the same commentary 
in explaining the term “loka-khdytka** (lit. “popular story,” but 
“popular philosophy” according to P.T.S. Pali Dictionary) 
—-the crows are white because their bones are white, the geese are 
red because their blood is red*. Such arguments are there 
designated as being mtanda-sallapa-katha, where salldpa and kathd 
together mean conversational talk, scdldpa being derived from satn 
and lap. According to the definitions of the Nydya-sutra, 2. i8, 
these would not be regarded as instances of mtandd but oijdiiy i.e. 
inference from false analogies where there is no proper con¬ 
comitance, and not vitandd as just explained. Rhys Davids quotes 
another passage from the Sadda-niti of the Aggammsa (early twelfth 
century) which, in his translation, runs as follows: **Loka means 
‘the common world’ {bdla-loka), Lokayata means 'dyatanti, 
ussdhanti vdyamanti vadassadendtV ; that is, they exert themselves 
about it, .strive about it, through the pleasure they take in dis¬ 
cussion. Or perhaps it means ‘the world does not make any effort 
(yatati) by it, ’ that it does not depend on it, move on by it {na 
yatati na ihati vd). For living beings {sattd) do not stir up their 
hearts {cittatn na uppddenti) by reason of that book {tam higandham 
nissdyaf.*' Now the Lokayata is the book of the unbelievers 
{titthia-satthamyam loke vitandd-sattham uccati), full of such useless 
disputations as the following: “All is impure; all is not impure; the 
crow is white, the crane is black; and for this reason or for that”— 
the book which is known in the world as the vitandd-saitha, of 
which the Bodhisattva, the incomparable leader, Vidhura the 
Pundit, said: “Follow not the Lokayata, that works not for the 

^ ity udahrtam idatp kathd-trayam yat parasparaynvikta-lakfayam 
sthulam apy anavalokya kathyate vdda eka iti iSkya-Hsyakaiti. 

Nydya-maHjarl, p. 596. 

® Sumai^gala~vilatinl, U 90, 91. 

“ This translation is inexact. There is no reference to any book in the Pali 
passage; in the previous sentence there was a word vddassddana which was 
translated as “through the pleasure they take in discussion,” whereas the literal 
translation woxild be “ by the taste (assddd) of the disputation,” and here it 
means “pursuing that smell” people do not turn their minds to virtuous 
deeds. 
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progress in merit*.” rhus, from the above and from many other 
passages from the Pali texts it is certain that the IMyata means a 
kind of tricky disputation, sophistry or casuistry practised by the 
non-Buddhists which not only did not lead to any useful results but 
did not increase true wisdom and led us away from the path of 
Heaven and of release. The common people were fond of such 
tricky discourses and there was a systematic science {iastra or 
sattha) dealing with this subject, despised by the Buddhists and 
called the vitanddsattha-. Lokdyata is counted as a science along 
with other sciences in Olghanikaya, iii, r, 3, and also in Anguttara, 
I. 163, and in the Divydvaddna it is regarded as a special branch of 
study which had a bhdsya and a pravacana (commentaries and 
annotations on it)®. 

I here seems to be a good deal of uncertainty regarding the 
meaning of the word Lokdyata. It consists of two words, loka and 
dyata or ayata\ dyata may be derived as d+yam + kta or from 
a+yat (to make effort)-f-a either in the accusative sense or in the 
sense of the verb itself, and ayata is formed with the negative 
particle a and yat (to make effort). On the passage in the Agg^a- 
vamsa which has already been referred to, it is derived firstly as 
u -Vyatanti (makes great effort) and the synonyms given are 
ussdhanti vayamanti, and secondly as a+yatanfi, i.e. by which 
people cease to make efforts {iena loko na yatati na ihaii vd lokd- 
yatam). But Prof. Tucci quotes a passage from Buddhaghoso’s 
Sdrattha-pakdsini where the word dyata is taken in the sense of 

*• See Dialogue}! of the Buddha, 1. 168. The translation is inexact. The 
phrase “ All is impure; all is not impure ” seems to be absent in the Pali text. 7’he 
last passage quoted from Vidhura-papdda-j^taka (Fausboll, vi, p. 286) which is 
one of the most ancient of the jdtakas runs as follows: “ na seve lokayatikam na' 
etampatihdya vaddkanattt." The unknown commentator describes the lokdyatika 
as lokaydttkan ti a.nattha~nisutam sagga-maggdndm addyakant aniyydnikam 
vttatjda-salldpam lokdyatika-vddaip na seveyya." The Lokdyata leads to mis¬ 
chievous things and cannot lead to the path of Heaven or that of release and is 
only a tricky disputation which docs not increase true wisdom. 

. seems to make a mistake in supposing that the word Vidaddha 

in Vidaddhavddi is only the same word as vitandd wrongly spelt {Dialogues of the 
Buddha, u 167) in the Afthasdlini, pp. 3, 90, 92, 241, The word vidaddha is 
notyttangd but vidagdha which Is entirely different from vitandd. 

'• lokdyatani bhd^ya-pravacanam, Divydvaddna, p. 630; also ehandasi vd 
vydkarane vd lokayate vd pramdtfa-mlmdmsdydm vd na cai-$dm Uhd-pohah t>ra- 
jndyate. Ibid. p. 633. 

It is tme, however, that lokdyata is not always used in the sense of a technical 
logical science, but sometimes in its etymological sense (i.e. what Is prevalent 
among the people, lokefu dyato lokd-yatah) as in Dwydvaddna, p. 619, where we 
and the phrase “lokdyata-yajna'mantrefu ni^nOtah.” 
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ayatana (basis), and lokdyata according to this interpretation means 
“the basis of the foolish and profane world^.” The other meaning 
of lokdyata would be lokesu dyaia, i.e. that which is prevalent 
among the common people, and this meaning has been accepted by 
Cowell in his translation of Sarva~darsana~samgraha and here the 
derivation would be from a-^^yam + kta (spreading over)®. The 
Amara-kosa only mentions the word and says that it is to be in the 
neuter gender as lokdyatam. It seems that there are two lokdyata 
words. One as adjective meaning “prevalent in the world or 
among the common people’* and another as a technical word 
meaning “the science of disputation, sophistry and casuistry” 
(mtanda-vdda-sattham) ; but there seems to be no evidence that the 
word was used to mean “nature-lore,” as suggested by Rhys 
Davids and Franke, or “polity or political science” as suggested 
by other scholars. The Sukra^-nlti gives a long enumeration of the 
science and arts that were studied and in this it counts the ndstika- 
sdstra as that which is very strong in logical arguments and regards 
all things as proceeding out of their own nature and considers that 
there are no Vedas and no god®. Medhatithi, in commenting upon 
Manu, VII, 43, also refers to the tarka-vidya of the Carvakas, and all 
the older references that have been discussed show that there was 
a technical science of logic and sophistry called the Lokdyata. 
Fortunately we have still further conclusive evidence that the 
Lokdyata-sdstra with its commentary existed as early as the time 
of Katyayana, i.e. about 300 b.c. There is a Vdrtika rule associated 
with VII. 3. 45 varnaka-tdntave upasamkhydnamT that the word 
varnaka becomes varnakd in the feminine to mean a blanket or a 
wrapper {prdvarana), and Patahjali (about 150 b.c.), in inter¬ 
preting this vdrtika sutray says that the object of restricting the 
formation of the word varnaka only to the sense of a cotton or 
woollen wrapper is that in other senses the feminine form would 

' Linee di una storia del Materialismo Indiana, p. 17. Sdrattha-pakdsint 
(Bangkok), 11. 96. 

® Rhys Davids describes lokdyata as a branch of Brahmanic learning, 
probably Nature-lore, wise sayings, riddles, rhymes and theories, handed down 
by tradition, as to the cosmogony, the elements, the stars, the weather, scraps of 
astronomy, of elementary physics, even of anatomy, and knowledge of the nature 
of precious stones, and of birds and beasts and plants (Dialogues of the Buddha, 
i. 171), Franke translates it as “logische beweisende Naturerklarung," DjgAfl, 19. 

® yuktir vallyasi yatra sarvatp svabhavikatfi matatn-kasya'pi ne'ivarah kartd na 
z'edo ndstikatfi hi tat. $ukra-nlti-sdra, IV. 3. 55. 
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be mrnika or varitika (e.g. meaning a commentary) as in the case 
of the Bhdguri commentary on the Lokayata—varnika hhagun- 
lokSyatasya, vartika bhSguri lokayatasya^. Thus it seems to be 
quite certain that there was a book called the Lokdyata on which 
there was at least one commentary earlier than 150 B.c. or even 
earlier than 300 b.c., the probable date of Katyayana, the author of 
the varttika-sutra. Probably this was the old logical work on dis¬ 
putation and sophistry, for no earlier text is known to us in which 
the LokSyata is associated with materialistic doctrines as may be 
found in later literature, where Carvaka and Lokayata are identified^. 
Several sutras are found quoted in the commentaries of Kamalaslla, 
Jayanta, Prabhacandra, Gunaratna, etc. from the seventh to the 
fourteenth century and these are attributed by some to Carvaka 
by others to Lokayata and by Gunaratna (fourteenth century) to 
Brhaspati®. Kamalaslla speaks of two different commentaries on 
these sutras on two slightly divergent lines which correspond to the 
division of dhurta Carvaka and susikpta Carvaka in the Nydya- 
manjari. Thus it seems fairly certain that there was at least one 
commentary on the LokSyata which was probably anterior to 
Patafijali and Katyayana; and by the seventh century the lokayata 
or the Cdrvdka-siitras had at least two commentaries representing 
two divergent schools of interpretation. In addition to this there 
was a work in verse attributed to Brhaspati, quotations from which 
have been utilized for the exposition of the CSrvaka system in the 
Sarva-darsana-sarngraha. It is difficult, however, to say how and 
when this older science of sophistical logic or of the art of disputa¬ 
tion became associated with materialistic theories and revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines of morality, and came to be hated by Buddhism, 
Jainism and Hinduism alike. Formerly it was hated only by the 
Buddhists, whereas the Brahmins are said to have learnt this science 
as one of the various auxiliary branches of study^,. 

It is well known that the cultivation of the art of disputation is 
very old in India. The earliest systematic treatise of this is to be 
found in the Caraka-sarnhim (first century a.d.) which is only a 

^ Patanjali’s Mahd-bhafya on Pdmm, vn. 3. 45 * and Kaiyata’s commentary 
on it. 

* tan-namani cdrvdka-lokayate-ty~ddini. Gu^aratna’s commentary on Sa 4 ~ 
darsana-samuccaya, p. 300, LokSyata according to Guparatna means those who 
behave like the common undiscerning people —loka nirvicarab sdmdnyd 
lokdx tadvdd dcaranti sma iti lokdyatd lokdyaiikd ity apt. 

^ Ibid. p. 307, T'attva-satf^iratha, p. 520, * Anguttaraf i. 163. 
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revision of an earlier text {Agnivesa-saTfihttS), which suggests the 
existence of such a discussion in the first or the second century B.c. 
if not earlier. The treatment of this art of disputation and sophistry 
in the Nyaya^sutras is well known. Both in the Ayur-veda and in 
the Nyaya people made it a point to learn the sophistical modes of 
disputation to protect themselves from the attacks of their op¬ 
ponents. In the Kathd-vatthu also we find the practical use of this 
art of disputation. We hear it also spoken of as and copious 

reference to it can be found in the Mahdbhdrata}. In the Asva- 
medha-parvan of thtMahdbhdratavfehfi&voihetu-vddms{%oph\sXs, or 
logicians) who were trying to defeat one another in logical disputes^. 
Perhaps the word vdkovdkya in the Chdndogya Upanifady vii. i. 2, 
VII. 2. I, VII. 7. I, also meant some art of disputation. Thus it seems 
almost certain that the practice of the art of disputation is very old. 
One other point suggested in this connection is that it is possible 
that the doctrine of the orthodox Hindu philosophy, that the 
ultimate truth can be ascertained only by an appeal to the scriptural 
texts, since no finality can be reached by arguments or inferences, 
because what may be proved by one logician may be controverted 
by another logician and that disproved by yet another logician, can 
be traced to the negative influence of the sophists or logicians who 
succeeded in proving theses which were disproved by others, whose 
findings were further contradicted by more expert logicians®. There 
were people who tried to refute by arguments the Vedic doctrines 
of the immortality of souls, the existence of a future world either 
as rebirth or as the pitv-ydna or the deva-ydnciy the efficacy of the 
Vedic sacrifices and the like, and these logicians or sophists 
{haituka) who reviled the Vedas were called nastikas. Thus, Manu 
says that the Brahmin who through a greater confidence in the 
science of logic {hetu-sdstra) disregards the authority of the Vedas 
and the smrti are but nastikas who should be driven out by good 


^ Mahabhdrata, in, 13034. v. 1983; xm. 789. etc. 
“ Ihid. XIV. 85. a?. 


® Compare Brahma-sGtra “ tarkd-pramhGndd apy anyatha-numdnam iti ced 
evam api avimok^a-pratangap." 11. i. ti. ... ,, 

Sankara also says: yasman nirdgamah puruso-prek?a-mdtra-mbandhanaft 
tarkafi a prati^thita bhavanti utprek^ayah nirankuiamt kair apy utprekptaft 
santah tato’nyair dhhdsyanie iti na praiifthitatvarn tarkdnam iakyam akayitum. 

VScaapati’. commenting on the commentary of Sankara, quotes from_ Vdkya- 
padlya: yatnend' numito' py arthali kusalair anumdfrbht^ abhiyuktataratr anyatr 
anyatkai^vo'papddyate. 
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men^. The Bhdgavata-purana again says that one should neither 
follow the Vedic cult, nor be a heretic {pasanjiy by which the 
Buddhists and Jains were meant), nor a logician {haituka) and take 
the cause of one or the other party in drj’ logical disputations^, 
Again, in Manu^ iv. 30, it is said that one should not even speak 
with the heretics {pdsandino)y transgressors of caste disciplines 
{vikarmasthdn), hypocrites {vaiddla-vratikajy double-dealers and 
sophists {haituka)^. These haitukas, sophists or logicians thus in¬ 
dulged in all kinds of free discussions and controverted the Vedic 
doctrines. They could not be the NaiySyikas or the Mimarnsists 
who were also sometimes called haituka and tarki because they 
employed their logical reasonings in accordance with the Vedic 
doctrines'*. Thus we reach another stage in our discussion in which 
we discover that the haitukas used sophistical reasonings not only 
in their discussions, but also for repudiating the Vedic, and pro¬ 
bably also the Buddhistic doctrines, for which they were hated both 
by the Vedic people and the Buddhists; and thus the sophistical or 
logical science of disputation and criticism of Vedic or Buddhistic 
doctrines grew among the Brahrnanic people and was cultivated by 
the Brahmins. This is testified by ManUy ii. ii, where Brahmins 
are said to take this heiu-sdstra, and this also agrees with AUguttara, 
I. 163, and other Buddhistic texts. 

But who were these ndstikas and were they identical with the 
haitukas} The word is irregularly formed according to Papini’s 
rule, IV. 460 {asii~ndsti-di$tam matih). Patahjali, in his commentary, 
explains the word dstika as meaning one who tliinks “it exists*' and 
ndstika as one who thinks “it does not exist.” Jayaditya, in his 
Kdsikd commentary on the above sutray explains dstika as one who 
believes in the existence of the other world [para-loka)y ndstika as 
one who does not believe in its existence, and di^fika as one who 
believes only what can be logically demonstrated^. But we have the 

^ yo'vamanyeta te male hetu-sdstrd-sraydd dvijaft [ sa sSdhubhir vahi^-karyo 
nSstiko veda-Ttindakah. Manu,u. ii. 

® veda-vdda-rato na sydn na pdsand Ina haituka^ j ixt^ka-vdda-vivade na 
ka^ cit paksam samdhayet. Bhdgavata, xr, 18. 30. 

® Medhatithi here describes the haitukas as ndstikas, or those who do not 
believe in the future world {paradoka) or in the sacrificiai creed, Thus he says, 
haituka ndstika ndsti paraloko, ndsti dattam, ndsti hutam ity evatp. stMta~prajhdh. 

* Manu, XII, HI, 

* paralokaft astl'ti yasya matir asti sa dstika}}, tadviparJto ndstikafi; pramd- 
pd-nupStint yasya matih sa di$fikah. Kdsikd on Pat?ini, iv, 4. 60, Jayaditya lived 
in the first half of the seventh century. 
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definition of nastika in Mann’s own words as one who controverts 
the Vedic doctrines (veda-nindaka^). Thus the word ndstika means, 
firstly, those who do not believe in the existence of the other world 
or life after death, and, secondly, those who repudiate the Vedic 
doctrines. These two views, however, seem to be related to each 
other, for a refusal to believe in the Vedic doctrines is equivalent to 
the denial of an after-life for the soul and also of the efficacy of the 
sacrifice. The ndstika view that there is no other life after the 
present one and that all consciousness ceases with death seems to be 
fairly well established in the Upanisadic period; and this view the 
Upanisads sought to refute. Thus, in the Kaiha Upanifad Naciketa 
says that there are grave doubts among the people whether one does 
or does not exist after death, and he was extremely anxious to have 
a final and conclusive answer from Yama, the lord of death**. 
Further on Yama says that those who are blinded with greed think 
only of this life and do not believe in the other life and thus con¬ 
tinually fall victims to death®. Again, in the Brhad-dranyaka 
Upanisad (ii. 4. 12, iv. 5, 13) a view is referred to by Yajnavalkya 
that consciousness arises from the elements of matter and vanishes 
along with them and that there is no consciousness after death*. 
Jayanta says in his Nydya-manjari that the Lokdyata system was 
based on views expressed in passages like the above which repre¬ 
sent only the opponent’s {pUrva-pak^a) view®. Jayanta further states 
in the same passage that no duties are prescribed in the lokdyata; 
it is only a work of tricky disputation {vaitandika-kathaVvd'sau) and 
not an dgama^. 

References to the ndstikas are found also in the Buddhist litera- 

^ McmUi n. II. Medhatithi in explaining ndstikd'-krantam (Manu, vm. 22) 
identifies nastikas with iokayatas who do not believe in the other world. Thus 
he says, yathd ndstikaih para-lokd-pavadibfiir lokdyatikd-dyQtr dkrdntam. But in 
Manu, IV. 163, ndstikya is explained by him as meaning the view that the Vedic 
doctrines are false; veda-pramdriakdndm arthdndni mithyStvd-dhyavasdyasya 
ndstikya-sabdena pratipadanam. 

‘ ye'yatn prete vicikitsd manufye astt'ty eke nd’yam asttti caVke, etad-vidydm 
anmi^tas tvayd'hani vardndm e^a varas tftiyah. Katha, i. 20. 

® na sampardyah pratibhdti hdlant pramddy-antarn vitta-mohena md 4 ham; ay ant 
loko ndsti para iti mdnl ptinah pumr vaiam dpadyate me. Ibid. ii. 6. 

* vijMna-ghana eva etebhyafi bhatebhyo samutthdya tSny ev&’nuvinasyati, na 
pretya samjUd'sti iiy are bravJmi. Brhad’Sraziyaka, ii. 4. 12. 

® tad evarft pdrva-paksa-vacana-mulatvdt lokdyata-sdstram api na svatantram. 
Nydya-manjarT, p. 271, V.S. Series, 1895. 

® nahi lokdyate kiH cit kartavyam upadisyate vaitaxidika-kaihai’va'san na 
punafi kas cid dgamah. Ibid. p. 270. 
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mre. The P.T.S. Pali Dictionary explains the meaning of the word 
natthika as one who professes the motto of ^*natthi” a sceptic, 
nihilist, and natthika-difthi as scepticism or nihilistic view. It may, 
however, seem desirable here to give brief accounts of some of the 
heretics referred to in Buddhistic literature who could in some 
sense or other be regarded as sceptics or nihilists. Let us first take 
up the case of Purana Kassapa described in Digha Nikdya, n. i6, 
17. Buddhaghoso, in commenting on the Digha NikdyUyi i. 2, in 
his Sumahgala-vildsint, says that, in a family which had ninety-nine 
servants, Kassapa was the hundredth servant and he having thus 
completed {purana) the hundredth number was called by his master 
purana (the completer), and Kassapa was his family name. He fled 
away from the family and on the way thieves robbed him of his 
cloth and he somehow covered himself with grass and entered a 
village. But the villagers finding him naked thought him to be a 
great avScetic and began to treat him with respect. From that time 
he became an ascetic and five hundred people turned ascetics and 
followed him. King Ajatasatru once went to this Purana Kassapa 
and asked him what was the visible reward that could be had in this 
life by becoming a recluse, and Purana Kassapa replied as follows: 
“To him who acts, O king, or causes another to act, to him who 
mutilates or causes another to mutilate, to him who punishes or 
causes another to punish, to him who causes grief or torment, to 
him who trembles or causes others to tremble, to him who kills a 
living creature, who takes what is not given, who breaks into houses, 
who commits dacoity, or robbery, or highway robbery, or adultery, 
or who speaks lies, to him thus acting there is no guilt. If with a 
discus with an edge sharp as a razor he should make all the living 
creatures on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh, there would be 
no guilt thence resulting, no increase of guilt would ensue. Were he 
to go along the south bank of the Ganges giving alms and ordering 
gifts to be given, offering sacrifices or causing them to be offered, 
there would be no merit thence resulting, no increase of merit. In 
generosity, in self-mastery, in oontrol of the senses, in speaking 
truth, there is neither merit, nor increase of merit. Thus, Lord, did 
PQrana Kassapa, when asked what was the immediate advantage in 
the life of a recluse, expound his theory of non-action {akiriyamy.*' 
This theory definitely repudiates the doctrine of karma and holds 

^ Dialogues of the Buddha, l. 69—70. 
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that there is neither virtue nor vice and thus no action can lead to 
any fruit^. This is what is here called the doctrine of akirtya and it 
is in a way an answer to the question what may be the visible re¬ 
ward in this life of being a recluse. Since there is neither virtue nor 
vice, no action can produce any meritorious or evil effect—this is 
one kind of natthikavSda, But it is wrong to confuse this akirtya^ 
doctrine with the doctrine of inactivity {akHraka-vUda) attributed 
to Sarnkhya by Silahka in his commentary on Sutra-krtdnga-sutra, 
I. I. 13. That akaraka doctrine refers to the Samkhya view that the 
souls do not participate in any kind of good or bad deeds®. 

Let us now turn to another nihilistic teacher, viz. Ajita Ke^a- 
kambali. His doctrines are briefly described in Dtgha, ii. 22-24, 
where Ajita says: “There is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or 
offering. There is neither fruit nor result of good or evil deeds. 
I’here is no such thing as this world or the next {fCatthi ay am loko 
na paro loko). There is neither father nor mother, nor beings 
springing into life without them. There are in the world no recluses 
or Brahmins*who have reached the highest point, who walk per¬ 
fectly and who, having understood and realized, by themselves 
alone, both this world and the next, make their wisdom known to 
others. A human being is built up of the four elements; when he 
dies the earth in him returns and relapses to the earth, the fluid to 
the water, the heat to the fire, his wind to the air, and his faculties 
pass into space. The four bearers, with the bier as the fifth, take the 
dead body away; till they reach the burning ground men utter 
eulogies, but there his bones are bleached and his offerings end in 
ashes- It is a doctrine of fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, 
mere idle talk, when men say there is profit therein. Fools and wise 
alike, on the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated and 
after death they are not.”^ Ajita Ke^akambali was so called because 
he used to wear a garment made of human hair which was hot in 
summer and cold in wdnter and was thus a source of suffering.^ 
It is easy to see that Ajita Ke^akambali’s views were very similar to 

^ Buddhaghoso, in commenting on it says, sabhatkdpi p&papunnanam 
kiriyam eva patikkhipati. Sumadgala-vildsinJ, 1. 160. 

* This has been interpreted by Dr Barua as representing the doctrine of 
POra^a Kassapa, which is evidently a blunder. Prebuddhistic Indian Philosophy, 
Calcutta, 1931, p. 379. 

“ hdh ca pan^ite kdyassa bheda ucchijjanti vinassanti, na honti param marai}d 
ti. LHgha, ii. 33. Dialogues of the Buddha, pp. 73 “ 74 - 

* Sumangala-vildsinl, l. 144. 
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the views of the Carvakas as known to us from the fragments pre¬ 
served as quotations and from accounts of them given by other 
people. Thus, Ajita did not believe in the other world, in virtue or 
vice, and denied that karmas produced any fruits. He, however, 
believed in the view that the body was made up of four elements, 
that there was no soul separate from the body, that with the de¬ 
struction of the body everything of this life was finished, and that 
there was no good in the V edic sacrifices. 

Let us now turn to the doctrine of Makkhali Gosala or Mankhali- 
putta Gosala or Makkhali Gosala who was a contemporary of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. Buddhaghoso says that he was born in a 
cow-shed {go-sdla). As he grew up he was employed as a servant; 
while going in the mud to bring oil he was cautioned by his master 
to take care not to let his feet slip {makhali) in the mud; but in spite 
of the caution he slipped and ran away from his master, who, 
following him in a rage, pulled the ends of his dhoti, which was left 
in his hands, and Makkhali ran away naked. Thus left naked he 
afterwards became an ascetic like Purana Kassapah According to 
the Bhagavati-sutra, xv. i, however, he was the son of Makkhali 
who was a rnankha (a mendicant who makes his living by show¬ 
ing pictures from house to house) and his mother’s name was 
Bhadda. He was born in a cow-shed and himself adopted the pro¬ 
fession of a rnankha in his youth. At his thirtieth year he met 
Mahavira and after two years he became his disciple and lived with 
him for six years practising penances. Then they fell out, and Mak¬ 
khali Gosala, after practising penances for two years, obtained his 
Jina-hood while Mahavira became a Jina two years after the attain¬ 
ment of Jina-hood by Gosala. After this Gosala continued to be a Jina 
for sixteen years and Mahavira met him at the end of that period in 
Savatthi where there was a quarrel between the two and Gosala 
died through fever by the curse of Mahavira Hoernl^6 shows in his 
edition of the text and translation of Uvdsagadasdo, pp. iio-iii, 
that Mahavira died in 450-451 B.c. at the age of 56. Makkhali was 
the founder of the Ajwaka sect. Ajlvakas are mentioned in the 
rock-hewn cave (which was given to them) on Barabar hills near 
Gaya, in the seventh Pillar Edict of Asoka in 236 b.c. and in the 
rock-hewn caves on NSgarjuni hill in 227 b.c. in the reign of 
Asoka’s successor Dasaratha. They are also mentioned in the 

^ Sumahgala~vilSsin\, l. 143, 144. 
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Brhajddtaka (xv. i) of Varaha Mihira in the middle of the sixth 
century a.d. Silahka (ninth century) also refers to them in his 
commentary on the Suira-krtanga-sutra (i. 1.3.12 and l 3. 3. ii), 
in which the Ajwakas are mentioned along with Trai-rdsikas as 
being followers of Makkhali Gosala^. HaiSlyudha also mentions the 
djfvas as being the same as the Jains in general; but does not dis¬ 
tinguish the nirgranthas from the Digamharas or identify the latter 
with the Ajwakas as Hoernl^ says in his article on the Ajwakas. 
Hoernle further points out in the same article that in the thirteenth- 
century inscriptions on the walls of the Perumal Temple at Poygai 
near Virinchipuram reference is made to the taxes imposed on the 
Ajwakas by the Chola king Rajaraja in the years a.d. 1238, 1239, 
1243 1259. Thus it is clear that the Ajivaka school of Makkhali 

which was started by Makkhali in the fifth centiuy B.C. continued 
to exist and spread not only in North India but also in South India, 
and other schools also have developed out of it such as the Trai- 
rdsikas. Panini’s grammar has a rule (iv. i. 154), maskara-maskarinau 
vemparivrdjakayohy which signifies that maskara means a bamboo 
and maskarin a travelling ascetic. Patahjali, hovrever, in com¬ 
menting on it, says that maskartns were those who advised the non¬ 
performance of actions and held that cessation (santi) was much 
better (mdskrta karmdni sdntir vah sreyasi itydha ato rnaskariparwrd- 
jakaJi). The word, therefore, does not necessarily mean or 

those who bore one bamboo staff. The identification of Makkhali with 
maskarins is therefore doubtfuP. It is also very doubtful whether 
the Ajwakas can be regarded as the same as Digamhara Jains, as 
Hoernle supposes, for neither Varaha nor Bhottolpala identifies the 
Ajwakas with the Jains, and Silafika treats them as different and 
not as identical®. Halayudha also does not speak of the Digamharas 

^ The Trai-rdsikas are those who think that the self by good deeds becomes 
pure and free from karma and thus attains mok^a, but seeing the success of its 
favourite doctrines it becomes joyous and seeing them neglected it becomes 
and then being born again attains purity and freedom from karma by the 
performance of good deeds and is again born through joy and antipathy as be¬ 
fore. Their canonical work is one containing twenty-one smras. In commenting 

!• 3- 3- II loilahka mentions also the Digamharas along with the Ajlvakas, but 
it does not seem that he identifies them in the way Hoernle states in his scholarly 
article on the Aflvakas in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. The exact 
phrase of ^Ilanka is ajlvaka-dlndifi para-tirthikdndifi digamvarandip. ca asad- 
dcaranair upaneya. 

® Hoernle, in his article on the Ajlvakas in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, says: “From this fact that GosSla is called Makkhaliputta or Mankhali 
(Maskarin), i.e. the man of the bamboo staff, it is clear that originally he belonged 
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as Ajtvakas^. It is, therefore, very doubtful whether the Ajwakas 
could be identified with the Digambara Jains unless by a confusion 
in later times, probably on account of the fact that both the Digam- 
haras and the Ajwakas went about naked®. 

The fundamental tenet of Go^ala appears in more or less the 
same form in UvdsagadasdOy i. 97, 115, n. m, 132, Samyutta 
Nikdya, m. 210, Anguttara Nikdya, i. 286 and the Dtgha Nikaya^ 
II. 20. In the last-mentioned work Gosala is reported to say to king 
Ajata^atru; “There is no cause for the sufferings of beings; they 
therefore all suffer without any cause; there is no cause for the 
purity (visuddhi) of beings; they all become pure without any cause; 
there is no efficiency in one’s own deeds or in the deeds of others 
{n'atthi atta-kdre naHthi parakdre) or in one’s free efforts {purisa- 
kdre)\ there is no power, no energy, no human strength or heroic 
endeavours {pardkkamaf. All vertebrates {sabbe sattd), all animals 
with one or more senses (sabbe pdna), all lives emanating from eggs 
or ovaries (sabbe bhutd), all vegetable lives, are without any power 
or efficiency. They become transformed in various forms by their 
inherent destiny, by their manifestation in various life-forms, and 
by their different natures (niyati-sangati-bhava-parinaii), and it is 
in accordance with their six kinds of life-states that they suffer 
pains and enjoy pleasures.” Again, in the Sutra-krtdnga sutra, n. 
6. 7, Gosala is reported to say that there is no sin for ascetics in 
having intercourse with women^. These doctrines of Gosala 

to the class of eka-dan 4 ins (or dapdi^) ascetics; and, though he afterwards joined 
Mahavlra and adopted his system, he held some distinguishing tenets of his own, 
and also retained his old distinguishing mark, the bamboo staff,” This is all very 
doubtful, for firstly mankha and maskarin cannot be identified; secondly, mankha 
means a beggar who carried pictures in his hands —viankhas citra-phalaka-vyagra- 
karo bhiksuka^vihsaii (Abhayadeva SOri’s comment on the Bhagavati-sStra, 
p. 662. Nirnaya Sagara ed.). GosSla’s father was a mankha and his na.me was 
Mankhali from which Gos 3 la was called Makkhaliputta. Both Jacobi ijaina 
Sutras, n. 267 footnote) and Hoernl6 {Ajlvaka, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, p. 266) are here wrong, for the passage referred to is SilSfika's com¬ 
mentary on Sntra-krtdiiga-sntra, lU. 3. ii (dflvakd-dinant para-tlrthikdndrrt 
digamvardnSrn ca), and the “ ca ” in the passage which is to be translated as “ and ” 
and not as ”or” distinguishes the Ajlvakas from the Digamvaras. 

^ nagnd fo dig-vdsdi^ ksapa^ah sramapai ca jlvako jainah, djivo mala-dhdrl 
nirgranthaii kathyate sadbhih. ii. iqo. 

® Divyavaddna, p. 427, refers to an episode where a Buddha image was dis¬ 
honoured by a nirgrantha and in consequence of that 8000 Ajlvakas y/ere killed 
in the city of Pun^ravardhana. Dr Barua also refers to this passage in hi.s small 
work, The Ajlvakas. 

® As Buddhaghoso says, these are all merely specifications of purifa-kdra 
(sarvaiva purifa-kdra-viv'ecanam eva). Sumadgala-vildsinl, ii. 20. 

* There is another passage in the Satta-krtdnga-sMra, it:. 4. 9 {evamege u 
asatthapai^tltavanti andriyd; itthivdsam gayd bdid jinasdsana-pardmmuhd),vfhere 
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interest us only so far as they may be considered similar to the 
other ndstika teachings. But unlike other ndstikas, Gosiila believed 
not only in rebirths but also introduced a special doctrine of re- 
animation^. Several other doctrines which are not of philosophical, 
ethical or eschatological interest but which refer only to Ajtmka 
dogmatics are related both in the Digha Nikdya, n. 20, and in the 
Bhagamti-sutra, xv, and have been elaborately dealt with by 
Hoernle in his article on the Ajtvaka and his translation of the 
Uvasagadasdo, 'Fhe two important points that we need take note of 
here are that the Ajwakas who were an important sect did not be¬ 
lieve in the efficiency of our will or our karma and regarded sex- 
indulgence as unobjectionable to recluses. Other heretics are also 
alluded to in the Sutra-krtdnga sutra, i. iii. 4. 9-14, where they also 
are alluded to as having similar tendencies^. Thus it is said: “Some 
unworthy heretics, slaves of women, ignorant men who are averse 
to the Law of the Jainas, speak thus: ‘As the squeezing of a blister 
or boil causes relief for some time, so it is with (the enjoyment of) 
charming women. How could there be any sin in it? As a ram 

it is said that some wrongdoers and others who belong to the Jaina circle have 
turned their faces from the laws imposed upon them by Jina and are slaves of 
women. Hoerril <5 says (Ajjjiaka, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 261) that 
this passage refers to the followers of Gosala. But there is no evidence that it is 
least we believe in ^llahka’s commentary. Sllahka explains “ege” or 
elie” as bauddha~viies 3 . nlla-patSdayah ndtha~vdidika~maif(jiola-pravi^pll vd 
saiva-misesdh and pasattha as sad-anufthandt pdrive ti^fhanti iti pardvnsthdii 
sva~yuthyd vd pdrsvasthd~vasanna-kusa-ld~dayah stn-parifaha-pardjitdfi. Thus, 
according to him, it refers to some Buddhists wearing blue garments, the 
ndtha-vddins, the Saivas, or some Jains with bad characters, or bad people in 
general. 

^ Gosala thought that it was possible that one person’s soul could reanimate 
other dead bodies. Thus, when he was challenged by Mahavira, who forbade his 
disciples to hold any intercourse with him, he is reported to have said that the 
Makkhaliputta Gosala who was the disciple of Mahavira was long dead and born 
in the abode of the gods while he was in reality Udayi-kundiyayaniya, who in the 
seventh and the last change of body through reanimation had entered Gosala’s 
body. According to Gosala, a soul must finish eighty-four thousand mahd-kalpas 
during which it must be born seven times in the abode of the gods and seven 
times as men, undergoing seven reanimations, exhausting all kinds of karmas. 
See Bhagavatt-siitra, xv. 673, Nirpaya Sagaraed. See also Hocrnl^’s two Ap¬ 
pendices to his translation of Uvdsagadasdo and the article on Aflvika, Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 262. A mahd-kalpa is equal to 300,000 saras and 

Sara is the time required to exhaust the sands of the seven Ganges (each 
being 500 yc^anas or 2250 miles in length, 2^ miles in breadth, and 
50 dhaniis or 100 yards in depth), at the rate of putting lOo years for the removal 

m one grain of sand. See ibid, ; also Rockhill’s Appendix l to his Life of the 
Buddha, 

® According to i^ilahka they were a sect of Buddhists wearing blue garments, 
Saivas, the Nathas, and some degraded Jains also. 
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drinks the quiet water, so it is with (the enjoyment of) charming 
women. How can there be any sin in it? ’ So say some unworthy 
heretics who entertain false doctrines and who long for pleasures 
as the ewe for her kid. Those who do not think of the future but 
only enjoy the present will repent of it afterwards when their hte 
or their youth is gone^’’ 

Again, some heretics (identified by Silahka with the Lokayata) 
are reported in the Sutra-krta^ga-sutra, ii. i. ^-lo, as instructing 
others as follows: Upwards from the sole of the feet up to the 
bottom of the tips of hair and in all transverse directions the soul 
is up to the skin; so long as there is the body there is the soul and 
there is no soul apart from this body, so the soul is identical with 
the body; when the body is dead there is no soul. When the body 
is burnt ito soul is seen and all that is seen is but the white bones. 
When one draws a sword from a scabbard, one can say that the 
former lies within the latter, but one cannot say similarly of the soul 
that it exists in the body; there is in reality no way ol distinguishing 
the soul from the body such that one may say that the former exists 
in the latter. One can draw the pith from a grass stalk, or bones 
from flesh or butter from curd, oil from sesamum and so forth, but 
it is not possible to find any such relation between the soul and the 
body. There is no separate soul which suffers pains and enjoys 
pleasures and migrates to the other world after the death of the 
body, for even if the body is cut into pieces no soul can be 
ceived, just as no soul can be perceived in a jug even when it is 
broken to pieces, whereas in the case of a sword it is found to be 
different from the scabbard within which it is put. The Lokayatas 
thus think that there is no fault in killing living beings, since 
striking a living body with a weapon is like striking the ground. 
These LokayataSy therefore, cannot make any distinction between 
good and bad deeds as they do not know of any principle on which 
such a distinction can be made, and there is thus no morality ac¬ 
cording to them. Some slight distinction is made between the 
ordinary nihilists and the haughty nihilists {pragalbha nastika) who 
say that if the soul was different from the body then it would have 
some specific kind of colour, taste or the like, but no such separate 
entity is discoverable, and therefore it cannot be believed that there 
is a separate soul. The Sutra-krtmga-sMray ir. i. 9 (P..277), speaks 
^ See Jacobi’s translation of Sutra-krtanga^sUiira, Jaiw SUtrm^ ii, 
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of these Pragalbha NSstikas as renouncing (niskramya) the world 
and instructing other people to accept their doctrines. But Silahka 
says that the Lokdyata system has no form of initiation and thus 
there cannot be any ascetics of that school; it is the ascetics of other 
schools such as the Buddhists who sometimes in their ascetic stage 
read x\\q Lokdyata, became converted to lokdyataviews, and preached 
them to others^. 

After the treatment of the views of the lokdyata ndstikas the 
Sutra-krtaUga-sutra treats of the Sarnkhyas. In this connection 
Bllahka says that there is but little difference between the lokdyata 
and the Samkhya, for though the Sanikhyas admit souls, these are 
absolutely incapable of doing any work, and all the work is done by 
prakfti which is potentially the same as the gross elements. The 
body and the so-called mind is therefore nothing but the combination 
of the gross elements, and the admission of separate purusas is only 
nominal. Since such a soul cannot do anything and is of no use 
{akimcitkara), the Lokdyatas flatly deny them. Sllahka further says 
that the Samkhyists, like the Lokdyattkas, do not find anything 
wrong in injuring animal lives, for after all the living entities are 
but all material products, the so-called soul being absolutely in¬ 
capable of taking interest or part in all kinds of activities®. Neither 
the ndstikas nor the Samkhyists can, therefore, think of the dis¬ 
tinction between good and bad deeds or between Heaven and Hell, 
and they therefore give themselves up to all kinds of enjoyments. 
Speaking of the lokdyata ndstikas, the Sutra-krtdnga-siitras say as 
follows: “Thus some shameless men becoming monks propagate 
a law of their own. And others believe it, put their faith in it, adopt 
it (saying): ‘ Well you speak the truth, O Brahmana (or) 0 Sramana, 
we shall present you with food, drink, spices and sweetmeats, with 
a robe, a bowl, or a broom.’ Some have been induced to honour 
them, some have made (their proselytes) to honour them. Before 
(entering an order) they were determined to become Sramanas, 

^ yady apt lokayatik&ndm ndsti dlksHdikam tatha'pi apareita sakyd-dind 
pravrajyd-vidhdnena pravrajyd pascdt lokdyatikam adhlydtiasya tathdvidha-^ 
parinate^ tad evd'bhitacitam. SllSrika’s commentary on the Stlira^kptdnga-sutra, 
p. 280 a (Nirpaya Sagaraecl). 

In pp, 280-281 Silahka points out that the Bhdgavatas and other ascetics at the 
time of their renouncement of the world take the vow of ali^ kinds of self- 
restraint, but as soon as they become converted to the lokdyata views they begin 
to live an unrestrained life. They then wear blue garments {nlla-patd). 

Ibid. pp. 281, 283. 
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houseless, poor monks, who would have neither sons nor cattle, to 
eat only what should be given them by others, and to commit no 
sins. After having entered their Order they do not cease (from sins), 
they themselves commit sins and they assent to another’s com¬ 
mitting sins. Then they are given to pleasures, amusements and 
sensual lust; they are greedy, fettered, passionate, covetous, the 
slaves of love and hate^.” 

But we fmd references to the lokdyata doctrines not only in the 
Sutra-krtafiga-sUtra but also in the Brhad-dranyaka, the Kapha as 
described above and in the Chdndogya Upani^ad, vin. 7, 8, where 
Virocana, the representative of the demons who came to Prajapati for 
instruction regarding the nature of self, went away satisfied with the 
view that the self was identical with the body. Prajapati asked both 
Indra and Virocana to stand before a cup of water and they saw 
their reflections, and PrajSpati told them that it was that well 
dressed and well adorned body that was the self and both Indra 
and Virocana were satisfied; but Indra was later on dissatisfied and 
returned for further instructions, whereas Virocana did not again 
come back. The Chandogya Upani^ad relates this as an old story 
and says that it is for this reason that those, who at the present time 
believe only in worldly pleasures and who have no faith (in the 
efficiency of deeds or in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul) 
and who do not perform sacrifices, are called demons (asura) ; and it 
is therefore their custom to adorn the dead body with fine clothes, 
good ornaments and provide food for it with which they probably 
thought that the dead would conquer the other world. 

This passage of the Chdndogya seems to be of special import¬ 
ance. It shows that there was a race different from the Aryans, 
designated here as asuras, w^ho dressed their dead bodies with 
fine clothes, adorned them with ornaments, provided them with 
food, so that when there was a resurrection of these dead bodies 
they might with that food, clothes and ornaments prosper in the 
other world and it is these people who believed that the body was 
the only self. The later Lokdyatas or Cdrvdkas also believed that this 
body was the self, but the difference between them and these 
dehdtmavddins referred to in the Chdndogya is that they admitted 
“another world” where the bodies rose from the dead and pro¬ 
spered in the fine clothes, ornaments and food that were given to 
^ See Jacobi, Siitras, ii. 341-342. 
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the dead body. This custom is said to be an asura custom. It seems 
possible, therefore, that probably the lokayata doctrines had their 
beginnings in the preceding Sumerian civilization in the then pre¬ 
vailing customs of adorning the dead and the doctrine of bodily 
survival after death. This later on became so far changed that it was 
argued that since the self and the body were identical and since the 
body was burnt after death, there could not be any survival after 
death and hence there could not be another world after death. 
Already in the Kafka and the Brhad-d.ranyaka we had proof of the 
existence of people who did not believe in the existence of any 
consciousness after death and thought that everything ended with 
death; and in the Chandogya we find that Virocana believed in the 
doctrine that the body was the Stman and this doctrine is traced 
here to the custom of adorning the dead body among the asuras. 

The tenets and doctrines of these asuras are described in 
the Gitd, XVI. 7-18, as follows: The asuras cannot distinguish be¬ 
tween right and wrong conduct; they do not have any purity, truth¬ 
fulness and proper behaviour. They do not think that the world is 
based on any truth and reality; they do not believe in God and con¬ 
sider all beings to have come out from the desires of the sexes and 
from nothing more than from mutual sex-relations. These foolish 
people with such views do harm to the world, engage themselves 
in ferocious deeds and destroy their own selves (as they have no 
faith in the other world or in the means thereto)’. Full of insatiable 
desire, egoism, vanity and pride, they take the wrong course 
through ignorance and live an impure life, I'hey think that ex¬ 
istence ends finally at death and that there is nothing beyond this 
world and its enjoyments, and they therefore give themselves up to 
earthly enjoyments. Bound with innumerable desires, anger, at¬ 
tachment, etc., they busy themselves in collecting materials of 
earthly enjoyments through wrong means. They always think of 
their riches, which they earn daily, and which they accumulate, with 
which they fulfil their desires in the present or wish to fulfil in the 
future; of the enemies whom they have destroyed, or whom they 
Avish to destroy; of their powers, their success, their joys, tlieir 
strength, and so forth. 

A doctrine similar to that of the Lokdyatikas is preached by 
JabSli in Rdmdyana, n. 108, where he says that it is a pity that there 
^ Islidhara says that these refer to the Lokdyatikas. Gita^ xvi* 9* 
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should be some people who prefer virtue in the other world to 
earthly goods of this world; the performance of the different 
sacrifices for the satisfaction of the dead is but waste of food, for 
being dead no one can eat. If food eaten by people here should be 
of use to other bodies, then it is better to perform sraddhas for people 
who make a sojourn to distant countries than to arrange for their 
meals. Though intelligent men wrote books praising the merit of 
gifts, sacrifices, initiation and asceticism, in reality there is nothing 
more than what is directly perceived by the senses. 

In the Visnti Parana (i, 6, 29-31) certain people are alluded to 
who did not believe in the efficacy of the performance of sacrifices 
and spoke against the Vedas and the sacrifices; and in the Mahd- 
bhdrata^ xii. 186, it has been urged by Bharadvaja that life-func¬ 
tions can be explained by purely physical and physiological reasons 
and that the assumption of a soul is quite unnecessary. In the 
Mahdhhdrata references are made also to haitukas who did not 
believe in the other world; they were people with strong old con¬ 
victions {drdha-purve) who could hardly change their views; they 
were learned in the Vedas (vahusruta), were well read in older 
sdstras, made gifts, performed sacrifices, hated falsehood, were 
great orators in assemblies, and went among the people explaining 
their views. This passage reveals a curious fact that even in the 
Vedic circles there were people who performed sacrifices, made 
gifts and were well read in the Vedas and in older literature, who 
despised falsehood, were great logicians and speakers and yet did 
not believe in anything except what exists in this world {nai'tad 
astf ti-vddinah). We know from the Buddhistic sources that the 
Brahmins were well versed in the hkiiyata learning; we know also 
that in the Upanisadic circles the views of those who did not believe 
in life after death are referred to and reproached, and the Chdndogya 
refers to people among whom the doctrine that the self and the 
body were identical was current as a corollary underlying their 
custom of adorning the dead. In the Rdmdyana we find that Javali 
taught the doctrine that there was no life after death and that the 
ritualistic offerings for the satisfaction of the dead were unnecessary. 
In the GUd we find also the holders of such views referred to, and 
they are there reported as performing sacrifices only in name, as 
they did not adhere to the proper ritualistic course^. But in the 

^ yojante nama-jajnais te dambhenavidhi-pfm:akam. Gttdy xvi. 17. 
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Mahabhdrata certain people are referred to who were well read in 
the Vedas and other older literature and yet did not believe in the 
other world and in the immortality of the soul. This shows that this 
heterodox view (that there was no life after death) was gradually 
spreading amongst certain sections of the Vedic people, and that 
though some of them were worthless people who utilized the 
doctrine only to indulge in sense-gratifications and to live in a 
lower plane of life, there were others who performed the Vedic 
practices, were well read in Vedic and other literature and yet did 
not believe in the doctrine of immortality or in a world beyond the 
present. Thus, even in those early time§, on the one hand there 
were in the Vedic circle many moral and learned people who be¬ 
lieved in these heretical views, whereas there were also immoral 
and bad people who lived a vicious life and held such heretical 
views either tacitly or openlyh 

We thus know that the lokayata views were very old, probably 
as early as the Vedas, or still earlier, being current among the 
Sumerian people of pre-Aryan times. We know further that a com¬ 
mentary on the Lokayata-smtra by Bhaguri was very well known 
in 200 or 300 B.C., but it is exceedingly difficult to say anything re¬ 
garding the author of the Lokayata-sdstra. It is attributed to 
Brhaspati or to Carvaka®. But it is difficult to say who this Brhas- 
pati may have been. One Brhaspati-sutra, a work on polity, has 
been edited with translation by Dr F. W. Thomas and published 
from Lahore. In this work the lokdyatas have been mentioned in 
II. 5, 8, 12, 16, 29, and in, 15. Here they are very severely abused 
as thieves who regard religion as a mere means of advantage and 
who are destined to go to Hell. It is therefore absolutely certain 

^ The Maitrdyari.a Upanisad, vn. 8, 9, says that there are njany others who 
by adopting useless arguments, illustrations, false analogies and illusory demon¬ 
strations wish to oppose the Vedic ways of conduct; they do not believe in the 
self and are like thieves who would never go to Heaven and with whom no one 
should associate. One sometimes forgets that the doctrineof these peopleis nothing 
new' but is otily a different kind of Vedic science {veda-vidyd'ntarcm tu tat). 
Brhaspati became iSukra and taught the Asuras this doctrine so that they might 
be inclined to despise the Vedic duticvS and consider bad to be good and good to 
be bad. 

^ The Maitrayanlya attributes these doctrines to Brhaspati and ^ukra; the 
Prahodha-cuitdro-daya of Krgna Misra says that these were first fortnulated by 
Brhaspati and then handedover to CSrvakawho spread them amongpeople through 
his pupils. 

Sen also Mr D. ^Jlstrl’s Cdrvdka-fafti, pp. 11-13, where he refers to a 
number of authorities who attribute tliis to Bfhaspati. 
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that the Brhaspati who was the author of these siitras on polity 
could not have been the author of the lokUyata science. Nor could 
it have been the legal writer Brhaspati. In Kautilya’s Artha-sdstra 
a Brhaspati is referred to as a writer on polity, but this must be a 
different one from the Bdrkaspatya-sutra published by Dr Thomas^. 
The Brhaspati of Kautilya’s Artha-sdstra is reported there as ad¬ 
mitting agriculture, trade and commerce (vdrtd), law and statecraft 
{danda-nlti), as the only sciences; in the next passage of the same 
chapter (Vidyd-samuddesa) danda-nUi is regarded as the one subject 
of study by Usanas. In the Prabodha-candro-daya Krsna Misra 
makes Carvaka hold the view that law and statecraft are the only 
sciences and that the science of vdrtd (i.e. agriculture, commerce, 
trade, dairy, poultry, etc.) falls within them. According to this 
report the Carvakas took only danda-nlti and vdrtd into account, 
and thus their views agreed with those of Brhaspati and Usanas, 
and more particularly with those of the latter. But we cannot from 
this assume that either Brhaspati or Usanas mentioned by Kautilya 
could be regarded as the author of the original lokdyata. Brhaspati, 
the author of the Lokdyata-idstra, is thus a mythical figure, and we 
have practically no information regarding the originator of the 
lokdyata system. It is probable that the original lokdyata work was 
written in the form of sutras which had at least two commentaries, 
the earliest of which was probably as early as 300 or 400 b.c. There 
was at least one metrical version of the main contents of this system 
from which extracts are found quoted in Madhava’s Sarva-dar- 
sana-samgraha and in other places. 

It is difficult to say whether Carvaka was the name of a real 
person or not. The earliest mention of the name is probably to be 
found in the Mahdbhdrata, xii. 38 and 39, where Cfirv^ka is de¬ 
scribed as a Rak§asa in the garb of an ascetic Brahmin with three 
staffs {trtdandi)y but nothing is said there about the doctrine that 
he professed. In most of the early texts the lokdyata doctrines are 
either mentioned as the lokdyata view or attributed to Brhaspati. 
Thus, in the Padma Pur ana in the Sr^t-khanda, xii. 318-340, some 
of the lokdyata doctrines are described as being the instructions of 
Brhaspati. Kamala^ila, of the eighth century, refers to the Carvakas 
as being the adherents of the lokdyata doctrine; the Prabodha- 
candro-daya speaks of Carvaka as being the great teacher who 
^ Kauplya’s Artha-iSstra, pp. 6, 29, 63, 177, 192, Mysore ed. 1924, 
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propagated through a succession of pupils and pupils of pupils the 
Lokdyata-sastra written by VScaspati and handed over to him. 
Madhava, in his Sarva-dar^ana-samgraha, describes him as one who 
follows the views of Brhaspati and the chief of the nihilists 
(brhaspati-mata-ntisdrinS ndstika-siromaninU). Gunaratna, how¬ 
ever, in his commentary on the Sad-darmna-samuccaya^ speaks of 
the CJlrvakas as being a nihilistic sect who only eat but do not regard 
the existence of virtue and vice and do not trust anything else but 
what can be directly perceived. They drank wines and ate meat and 
were given to unrestricted sex-indulgence. Each year they gathered 
together on a particular day and had unrestricted intercourse with 
women. They behaved like common people and for this reason they 
were called lokayata and because they held views originally framed 
by Brhaspati they were also called BSrhaspatya. Thus it is dif¬ 
ficult to say whether the word Carvaka was the name of a real 
personage or a mere allusive term applied to the adherents of the 
lokayata vi'ew. 

Both Haribhadra and MSdhava have counted the Lokayata or 
Carvaka philosophy as a darsana or system of philosophy. It had 
a new logic, a destructive criticism of most of the cherished views 
of other systems of Indian philosophy, a materialistic philosophy, 
and it denied morality, moral responsibility and religion of every 
kind. 

Let us, therefore, first take up the Carvaka logic. I he Carvakas 
admitted the validity only of perception. There is nothing else but 
what can be perceived by the five senses. No inference can be 
regarded as a valid means of knowledge, for inference is possible 
only when the universal concomitance of the reason {hetus) with the 
probandum is known, and such a reason is known to be existing 
in the object of the minor term {vydpti-pak§a~dharmatd-sali hi 
lingam gamakani). Such a concomitance is possible when it is 
known not only to be unconditional but when there is no doubt in 
the mind that it could be conditional. Such a concomitance must 
first be known before an inference is possible; but how can it be 
known? Not by perception, for concomitance is not an objective 
entity with which the senses can come in contact. Moreover, the 
concomitance of one entity with another means that the entities 
are associated with each other in the past, present and future 
{sarvo-pasarnhuTayatri vydptth), and the sense-organs can have no 
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scope with regard to future associations or even with regard to all 
past time. If it is urged that the concomitance is between the class- 
character {smnanya-gocaram) of the probandum (e.g. fire) and the 
class-character of the reason (e.g, smoke), then it is not necessary 
that the concomitance of the reason vvith the probandum should 
have actually to be perceived at all times by the sense-organs. But 
if the concomitance is between the olass-character, of smoke and 
fire, why should any individual fire be associated with every case 
of smoke.? If the concomitance cannot be perceived by the sense- 
organs, it cannot be perceived by the mind either, for the mind 
cannot associate itself with the external objects except through the 
sense-organs. T. he concomitance cannot be known through in¬ 
ference, for all inference presupposes it. Thus, there being no way 
of perceiving concomitance, inference becomes impossible. Again, 
a concomitance which can lead to a valid inference must be devoid 
of all conditions; but the absence of such conditions in the past or 
in the future cannot be perceived at the time of making the in¬ 
ference. Moreover, a condition (upadhi) is defined as that which, 
having an unfailing concomitance with the probandum, has not the 
same concomitance with the reason (sddhand-^vyapakatve sail 
sadhya-sama-vyaptih) ^. 

Again it is said that an inference is possible only when the reason 
(e.g. smoke) is perceived to be associated with the object denoted 
by the minor term (paksa, e.g. hill), but in reality there is no 
association of the smoke with the hill nor can it be a character of it, 
for it is a quality of fire. There is no universal agreement between 
smoke and hill so that one can say that wherever there is a hill there 
is smoke. Nor can it be said that wherever there is smoke there is 
both the hill and the fire. When the smoke is first seen it is not per¬ 
ceived as the quality of fire associated with a hill; therefore it is not 
enough to say that the reason (e.g. smoke) belongs to the minor 
term {pakm, e.g. hill) as its character (paksa-dharma), but that the 
reason belongs to the minor term associated with the probandum. 
The assertion that in an inference the reason must be known as a 
quality of the minor term (paksa) has therefore to be interpreted 
as being a quality of a. part of the minor term as associated with the 
probandum. 

A valid inference can be made when the two following con- 
* Sarva^darsana*sanigrahaf l* 


• miST/fy^ 
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ditions are satisfied: (i) An invariable and unconditional con¬ 
comitance is known between the reason and the probandum such 
that in every case when the reason is present the probandum must 
also be present in all places and in all times, without the association 
of any determining condition. (2) That a reason having such a 
concomitance with the probandum must be known to exist in the 
minor term (paksa) in which the probandum is asserted. Now the 
Carvaka contention is that none of these conditions can be fulfilled 
and that therefore valid inference is impossible. Firstly, con¬ 
comitance is ascertained through an experience of a veiy large 
number of cases {bhuyo-darsana) of agreement between the reason 
(hetu) and the probandum (sadhya). But according to the difference 
of circumstances, time and place, things differ in their power or 
capacity and thus since the nature and qualities of things are not 
constant it is not possible that any two entities should be found to 
agree with each other under all circumstances in all times and in 
all places^. Again, an experience of a large number of cases cannot 
eliminate the possibility of a future failure of agreement. It is not 
possible to witness all cases of fire and smoke and thus root out all 
chances of a failure of their agreement, and if that were possible 
there would be no need of any inference^. I'he Carvakas do not 
admit “universals,” and therefore they do not admit that the con¬ 
comitance is not between smoke and fire but between smoke-ness 
(dhumatva) and fire-ness {vahnitvay. Again, it is impossible to 
assure oneself that there are no conditions (upadhi) which would 
vitiate the concomitance between the heiu and the sadhya^ for 
though they may not now be perceivable they may still exist 
imperceivably^. Without a knowledge of agreement in absence 
(i.e. in a case where there is no fire there is no smoke), there cannot 
be any assurance of concomitance. It is impossible to exhaust in 

^ dem-kdla-daM-bhecla-vicitrd-tmasu vastu^u 

avina-bhdva-niyamo na iakyo vastum dha ca. 

Nydya-manjari, p. 119. 

® na pratyak^l-krtd yQvad dhurnd~gni~vyaktayo'khiWi 

tdvat syad apt dhUmo’ sau yo' nagner iti sankyate 
ye tu pralyak^ato viwatfi paiyanti hi bhavddriafy 
kirn divya-caksu^drr e?dtn anumdna-prayojanam Ibid. 

^ sdmdnya-dvdrako* py asti nd'vindbhdva-niscayah 

vdstavatn hi na udmdnyam ndmu kihcana vidyate. Ibid. 

* Compare Khavdana-kha^da-kiiddya, p. 693; 

vydghdto yadi sahkd'sti na cec chahkd tatastardm 
vydghdtd-vadhir diahkd tnrkn/i sankd-vadhih kutah. 
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experience all cases of absence of fire as being also the cases of 
the absence of smoke. Thus since without such a joint method of 
agreement in presence and absence the universal invariable con¬ 
comitance cannot be determined, and since it is not possible to 
assure oneself of the universal agreement in presence or in absence, 
the concomitance itself cannot be determined^ 

Purandara, however, a follower of Carvaka (probably of the 
seventh century), admits the usefulness of inference in determining 
the nature of all worldly things where perceptual experience is 
available; but inference cannot be employed for establishing any 
dogma regarding the transcendental world, or life after death or the 
laws of Karma which cannot be available to ordinary perceptual 
experience^. The main reason for upholding such a distinction be¬ 
tween the validity of inference in our practical life of ordinary ex¬ 
perience, and in ascertaining transcending truths beyond ex¬ 
perience, lies in this, that an inductive generalization is made by 
observing a large number of cases of agreement in presence to¬ 
gether with agreement in absence, and no cases of agreement in 
presence can be observed in the transcendent sphere; for even if 
such spheres existed they could not be perceived by the senses. 
Thus, since in the supposed supra-sensuous transcendent world 
no case of a hetu agreeing with the presence of its sadhya can be 
observed, no inductive generalization or law of concomitance can 
be made relating to this sphere®. In reply to this contention 
Vadideva says that such a change may be valid against the Mim- 
Srnsists who depend upon the joint method of agreement and dif¬ 
ference for making any inductive generalization, but this cannot 

^ niyamai cd*numdnd-ngafft grkUait. pratipadyaie 

grahanam cd^sya nu'nyatra ndstitd-mscaya^ %nnd 
diiriand-darianabhyani hi niyama-grahai^am yadi 
tad apy asad anagnaii hi dhUmasye^sfam adarsanam 
anagnis ca kiydn sarvam jagaj-jvalana-vayjitam 
tatra dhOmasya ndstitvaip nai^va pasyanty ayogtnah, 

Nydya-manjarlf p. 120. 

^ He is mentioned in Kamalaslla^s Pafijikdf p. 43 Purandaras tv dha loka^ 
prasiddham anumanavt cdrvakair apJ*§yate eva, yat tu kaii cit laukikmfL ntdrgam 
atikramya ajturndnam ucyate tan ni^idhyate. Vadideva SOri also quotes a sutra 
of Purandara in his commentary Syadvada^ratnakar a onhh Pramdna-naya^tattva'^ 
lokd-lankdray n, 131: pramdnasya gaupatvcld anumanad artha-niscaya-durlabhdt. 

^ avyabhicdrd-vagamo hi laukika’-hetundm 

anumeyd*vagame mmittam sa ndsti tantra'-siddhe^u 
tit rta tebhyak paroksd^rthd'vagamo nydyyo*ta idarn 
uktam anumanad artha-niicayo durlahhah. 
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apply against the Jaina view of inference which is based on the 
principle of necessary implication {anyathd-nupapattav eva tat-svaru'- 
Patvena svikdrdt). 

Other objections also made against the possibility of a valid in¬ 
ference are as follows: (i) impressions made by inferential know¬ 
ledge are dim and not so vivid {aspastatvdt) as those produced by 
perception; (2) inference has to depend on other things for the de¬ 
termination of its object {svdrtha-nUcaye pard-pek^atvdi)\ {3) in¬ 
ference has to depend on perception {pratyaksa-purvakatvat); 
(4) inferential cognitions are not directly produced by the objects 
{arthdd anupajayamdnatvdt)\ {5) inference is not concrete {avastu~ 
vi^ayatvdt)', (6) it is often found contradicted {bddhyamdnatvdt); 
(7) there is no proof which may establish the law that every case of 
the presence of the hetu should also be a case of the presence of the 
sadhya (sadhya-sadhanayoh pratiba 7 tdha~sddhaka-pramdnd~bhdvdd 
vdy. None of these can be regarded as a reason why inference 
should'be regarded as invalid from the Jaina point of view. For in 
reply to the first objection it may be pointed out that vividness has 
never been accepted as a definition of pramdna^ and therefore its 
absence cannot take away the validity of an inference; illusory per¬ 
ceptions of two moons are vivid, but are not on that account re¬ 
garded as valid. Again, an inference does not always depend on 
perception, and even if it did, it utilized its materials only for its 
own use and nothing more. Perception also is produced from 
certain materials, but is not on that account regarded as invalid. 
The inference is also produced from objects and is as concrete as 
perception since like it it involves universals and particulars. 
Again, false inferences are indeed contradicted, but that is no 
charge against right inferences. The invariable relationship be¬ 
tween a hetu and a sadhya can be established through mental 
reasoning {tarkaf, 

Jayanta points out in this connection that a law of universal 
agreement of the sadhya with the hetu has to be admitted. For an 
inference cannot be due to any mere instinctive flash of intelligence 
(pratibha). If a knowledge of invariable and unconditional agree¬ 
ment was not regarded as indispensable for an inference, and if it 
was due to a mere instinctive flash, then the people of the Cocoanut 

^ V&ditic\'iSuri\ Syaihada-ratndkara, pp, 131, 133. Nirijava Sagara Press, 
1914- Ibid. 
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island who do not know how to make fire would have been able to 
infer fire from smoke. Some say that the invariable association of 
the hetu with the sadhya is perceived by mental perception (manasa- 
pratyaksa). They hold that in perceiving the association of smoke 
with fire and the absence of the former when the latter is absent, 
the mind understands the invariable association of smoke with fire. 
It is not necessary in order to come to such a generalization that one 
should perceive the agreement of smoke and fire in all the infinite 
number of cases in w^hich they exist together, for the agreement 
observed in the mind is not between smoke and fire but between 
smoke-ness and fire-ness {jvalanatvd-di-sdmmya-punihsaratayd 
vydpti-grahandt). The objection against this view would be the 
denial of class-concepts as held by the Carvakas, Buddhists, and 
others. There are others, again, who say that even if universals are 
admitted, it is impossible that there should be universals of all cases 
of absence of fire as associated with the absence of smoke, and 
under the circumstances unless all positive and negative instances 
could be perceived the inductive generalization would be im¬ 
possible. They, therefore, hold that there is some kind of mystic 
intuition like that of a yogin (yogi-pratyaksa-kalpam) by which the 
invariable relation {pratihandhd) is realized. Others hold that an 
experience of a large number of positive instances unaccompanied 
by any experience of any case of failure produces the notion of 
concomitance. But the Ny§ya insists on the necessity of an ex¬ 
perience of a large number of instances of agreement in presence 
and absence for arriving at any inductive generalization of con- 
comitance^. The Carvakas, of course, say to this that in deter¬ 
mining the unconditional invariable agreement of every case of a 
hetu with its sadhya the absence of visible conditions may be 
realized by perception; but the possibility of the existence of in- 
visible conditions cannot be eliminated even by the widest ex¬ 
perience of agreement in presence, and thus there would always be 
the fear that the invariable concomitance of the hetu with the 
sadhya may be conditional, and thus all inference has the value of 
more or less probability but not of certainty, and it is only through 
perceptual corroboration that the inferences come to be regarded 
as valid®. The reply of Nyaya to this is that the assertion that in- 

* Nydya-manjart, p. iza. 

* athd-numdnatri na pramdvtarn yogyo-pddhindm yogyd-nupalabdhyd'bhdva-nis- 
caye' py’ oyogyo-pddhi-safikayd vyabhicdra-samiay&t mtasah sahacaritayor api 
vyabhicdro-palabdhes ca lake dhUmd-di-dariand-ntaraiti vahnyd'di-Dyavahdras ca 
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ference is not valid is itself an inference based on the similarity of 
inferential processes with other invalid mental processes. But this 
does not properly refute the CSrvaka position that inductive 
generalizations are only probable, and that therefore (as Purandara 
says) they acquire some amount of validity by being corroborated 
by experience and that they have no force in spheres where they 
cannot be corroborated by perceptual experience. 

Since the CSrvSkas do not attribute any more validity to in¬ 
ference than probability, other forms of pramanas^ such as the 
testimony of trusty persons or the scriptures, analogy or implica¬ 
tion, also were not regarded as valid. According to Udayana’s 
statement, the Carvakas denied the existence of anything that was 
not perceived, and Udayana points out that if this doctrine is con¬ 
sistently applied and people begin to disbelieve all that they do not 
perceive at any particular time, then all our practical life will be 
seriously disturbed and upset^. The school of dhurta Carvakas^ in 
their SiHra work, not only denied the validity of inference but 
criticized the Nyaya categories as enunciated in the Nydya-sutra, 

I. I. I, and tried to establish the view that no such enumeration of 
categories was possible^. It is no doubt true that the Carvakas ad¬ 
mitted perception as the only valid pramdna^ but since illusions 
occurred in perception also, ultimately zW pramanas were regarded 
as indeterminable by them. 

The Carvakas had to contend on the one hand with those who 
admitted a permanent soul, such as the Jains, the Naiy§yikas, the 
Samkhya-yoga and the Mimamsa, and on the other hand with the 
idealistic Buddhists who believed in a permanent series of con¬ 
scious states; for the Carvakas denied all kinds of existence after 
death. Thus they say that since there is no permanent entity that 
abides after death, there is no existence after death. As the body, 
understanding and sense-functions, are continually changing, there 
cannot be any existence after death, and hence no separate soul can 
be admitted. According to some, CarvSkas consciousness is pro- 

sambhavana-mdtrdt saynvadena ca prSmdJ^ya-bhimdttdd, Tauva-cintdmani 
Anmimiii. For a similar view see Russel, “On the notion of Cause” in his 
Mysticism and Logic. 

^ Uclayana’s Nydya-kusumdnjali, ni. 5, 6. 

® carvdka-dhiirtas tu athd'tas tattvaijt vydkhydsydma iti pratijiidya pramdna- 
prameya-sattMiyd-lak^atta-niyamd-sakya-karaiflyaivam eva tattvam vydkhyd- 
tavdn; pramd>fa-samkhyd~niyam-dsakya-karanlyatva-siddhaye ca pramiti-bheddn 
pratyakfd-di-pramdttdn upajanydn idrsdn upddariayat. Nydya-manjarl, p. 64. 
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duced (utpadyate) from the four elements, and according to others 
it is manifested (abhivyajyate) from them like fermenting intoxica¬ 
tion (sura) or acids. It is on account of diverse kinds of arrange¬ 
ments and rearrangements of the atoms of air, water, fire and earth 
that consciousness is either produced or manifested and the bodies 
and senses are formed or produced. There is nothing else but 
these atomic arrangements, and there is also no further separate 
category^. 

The school of Sunk^ita Cdrvakas holds that, so long as the body 
remains, there is an entity which remains as the constant perceiver 
and enjoyer of all experiences. But no such thing exists after the 
destruction of the body. If there was anything like a permanent 
self that migrated from one body to another, then it would have 
remembered the incidents of the past life just as a man remembers 
the experiences of his childhood or youth®. Arguing against the 
Buddhist view that the series of conscious states in any life cannot 
be due to the last conscious state before death in a previous life, 
or that no state of consciousness in any life can be the cause of the 
series of conscious states in another future life, the Carvakas say 
that no consciousness that belongs to a different body and a dif¬ 
ferent series can be regarded as the cause of a different series of 
conscious states belonging to a different body. Like cognitions be¬ 
longing to a different series, no cognition can be caused by the 
ultimate state of consciousness of a past body®. Again, since the 
last mental state of a saint cannot produce other mental states in a 
separate birth, it is wrong to suppose that the last mental state of a 
dying man should be able to produce any series of mental states in 
a new birth. For this reason the Carvaka teacher Kambala^vatara 
says that consciousness is produced from the body through the 
operation of the vital functions of prana, apana and other bio-motor 
faculties. It is also wrong to suppose that there is any dormant 
consciousness in the early stages of the foetal life, for consciousness 
means the cognition of objects, and there cannot be any con¬ 
sciousness in the foetal state when no sense-organs are properly 
developed; so also there is no consciousness in a state of swoon, and 

* tat-iamudaye vi^aye-ndriya^samjHa. Carvdka^slltra in.Kamalaslla’s 

Panjikd, p. sao. 

^ Ny&ya-maHjan, p. 467. 

® yadi jfldnam na tad mvak$ita-tUa-deha-vcati-caram ajMrta-janyam. 
jndnatvdt yathd’nya-santdna-varti-Jndnam. Kamaiaslla’e Parijikd, p. 521. 
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it is wrong to suppose that even in these stages consciousness exists 
as a potential power, for power presupposes something in which it 
exists and there is no other support for consciousness excepting the 
^t*d, therefore, when the body is destroyed, all consciousness 
ceases witn it. It cannot also be admitted that at death conscious¬ 
ness is transferred to another intermediary body, for no such body 
is evei perceived and cannot therefore be accepted. There cannot 
also be the same series of consciousness in two different bodies; 
thus the mental states of an elephant cannot be in the body of a 
horse. 

The Buddhist reply to this objection of the Carvakas is that if 
by discarding after-life the CSrvakas wish to repudiate the existence 
of any permanent entity that is born and reborn, then that is no 
objection to the Buddhists, for they also do not admit any such 
permanent soul. The Buddhist view is that there is a beginningless 
and endless series of states of conscious states which, taken as a 
period of .seventy, eighty or a hundred years, is called the present, 
past or future life. It is wrong on the part of the Carvakas to deny 
the character of this series as beginningless and endless; for if it is 
so admitted, then a state of consciousness at birth has to be regarded 
as the first and that would mean that it had no cause and it would 
thus be eternal, for since it existed without any cause there is no 
reason why it should ever cease to exist. It could not also have been 
produced by some eternal consciousness or god, for no such eternal 
entities are aomitted; it cannot be admitted as being eternal by 
itself; it cannot be produced by eternal atoms of earth, water, etc., 
for it may be shown that no eternal entities can produce anything. 
Thus, the last alternative is that it must have been produced by the 
previous states of consciousness. Even if the atoms are regarded 
as momentary it would be difficult to prove that consciousness was 
produced by them. The principle which determines causation is, 
firstly, that something is the cause which, being present, that which 
was worthy of being seen but was not seen before becomes seen’^. 
Secondly, when two instances are such that though all the other 
conditions are present in them both, yet with the introduction of 
one element there happens a new phenomenon in the one which 
does not happen in the other, then that element is the cause of that 

J ye^am upalamhhe salt upalahdhi-lak?ana-praptam purvam anupalabdham sad 
upalabhyate tty evam Ssrayaplyam. Kamala 4 lla, Panjikd, p. 535. 
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phenomenon^ The two instances, which differ from each other 
only in this that there is the effect in the one and not in the other, 
agree with each other in all other respects excepting that that in 
which there is the effect has also a new element which is not present 
in the other, and it is only in such a case that that element may be 
regarded as the cause of that effect. Otherwise, if the cause is defined 
as that which being absent the effect is also absent, then there is the 
alternative possibility of the presence of another element which was 
also absent, and it might be that it was on account of the absence of 
this element that the effect was absent. Thus, the two instances 
where an effect occurs and where it does not occur must oe such 
that they are absolutely the same in every respect, except the fact 
that there is one element in the case where there is the effect which 
was absent in the other instance. The causal relation between body 
and mind cannot be established by such a rigorous application of 
the joint method of agreement and difference. It is not possible to 
employ the method of agreement to determine the nature of rela¬ 
tion between one's own body and mind, for it is not possible to 
observe the body in the early foetal stage before the rise of mind, 
for without mind there cannot be any observation. In other bodies 
also the mind cannot be directly observed and so it is not possible 
to say that the body is prior to mind. The method of difference also 
cannot be employed, for no one can perceive whether with the 
cessation of the body his mind also ceases or not; and since the 
minds of other people cannot be directly perceived, such a negative 
observation cannot be made with reference to othei people, and no 
assertion can therefore be made as to whether with the cessation of 
other people’s bodies their minds also cea.sed or not. No inference 
can he drawn from the immobility of the body at death that it must 
be due to the destruction of mind, for it may still exist and yet 
remain inoperative in moving the body. Moreover, the fact that 
a particular body is not moved by it, is due to the fact that the de¬ 
sires and false notions which were operative with reference to that 
body were then absent. 

Again, there are other reasons why the body cannot be regarded 
as the cause of mind; for if the body as a whole was the cause of 

' sdtm tad^anye§u suinarthesu ta-dhetu^u yasyai kasyd bhfn e na bhavatj ty 
evam dsrayai^Jyam anyathd hi kevalam tad’-abhdve na bhavatl ty upadarsane 
sandigdham atra tasya samarthyarn sydt anyasyapi tai-samarthasyd b.iavat, 
Kamalaslla, Paitjikd, p. 526, 
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mind, then slight deformities of the body would have changed the 
chtirscter oi the mind, or minds associated with big bodies like 
those of elephants would be greater than those of men. If with the 
change of one there is no change in the other, the two cannot be said 
to be related as cause and effect. Nor can it be said that the body 
with the complete set of senses is the cause of mind, for in that case 
with the loss of any sense the nature and character of the mind 
would also be changed. But we know that this is not so, and when 
by paralysis all the motor organs are rendered inoperative, the mind 
may .still continue to work with unabated vigour^. Again, though 
the body may remain the same, yet the mental temperament, 
character or tone might considerably change, or sudden emotions 
might easily unhinge the mind though the body might remain the 
same. Even if instances are found which prove that the conditions 
of the body affect the conditions of the mind, yet that is no reason 
why the mind or soul should cease to exist with the destruction of 
the body* If on account of co-existence {saha-sthiti-niyamd) of 
body and mind they may be said to be connected with each other in 
bonds of causation, then since body is as much co-existent with 
mind as mind with body, the mind may as well be said to be the 
cause of body. Co-existence does not prove causation, for co¬ 
existence of two things may be due to a third cause. Heated copper 
melts, so through heat the foetal elements may he supposed to pro¬ 
duce on the one hand the body and on the other hand to manifest 
mind or consciousness. So the co-existence of body and mind does 
not necessarily mean that the former is the material cause of the 
latter. 

It is said that though the later mental states are perceived to be 
produced by the previous ones, yet the first manifested conscious¬ 
ness has a beginning and it is produced by the body, and thus the 
theory of the Buddhists that the series of conscious states is without 
beginning is false. But if the mental states are in the first instance 
produced by the body, then these could not in later cases be pro¬ 
duced in other ways through the visual or other sense organs. If it 
is urged that the body is the cause of the first origin of knowledge, 
but not of the later mental states, then the later mental states ought 
to he able to raise themselves without being in any way dependent 

^ prasuptikH-di-TOga^dina kdrye-ndriya-dlnam upaghate'pi mano-dhtr avi- 
krimkCi-vikaldni sva-sattam anubhavati. Kamalasila, Padjiku, p. 527. 
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on the body. If it is held that a mental state can produce a series of 
other mental states only with the help of the body, then each of 
them would produce an infinite series of such mental states, but 
such an infinite number of infinite series is never experienced. It 
cannot also be said that the body generates consciousness only at 
the first stage and that in all later stages the body remains only as 
an accessory cause, for that which once behaves as a generating 
cause cannot behave as an accessory cause. Thus, even if the 
physical elements be admitted to be impermanent, they cannot be 
regarded as the cause. If the mental states be regarded as having a 
beginning, it may be asked whether by mental states the sense- 
knowledge or the mental ideas are meant. It cannot be the former, 
for during sleep, swoon or inattentive conditions there is no sense- 
knowledge, even though the sense-organs are present, and it has 
therefore to be admitted that attention is the necessary pre-condi¬ 
tion of knowledge, and the sense-organs or the sense-faculties 
cannot be regarded as the sole cause of sense-knowledge. The mind 
cannot also be regarded as the sole cause, for unless the sense-data 
or the sense-objects are perceived by the senses, the mind cannot 
work on them. If the mind could by itself know objects, then there 
would have been no blind or deaf people. Admitting for argu¬ 
ment’s sake that mind produces the cognitions, it may be asked 
whether this cognition is savikalpa or nirvikalpa\ but there cannot 
be any savikalpa unless the association of names and objects 
{safiketa) is previously learnt. It cannot be also nirvikalpa know¬ 
ledge, for nirvikalpa represents the objects as they are in their 
unique character, which cannot be grasped by the mind alone 
without the help of the sense-organs. If it is held that even the 
sense-data are produced by the mind, then that would be the ad¬ 
mission of extreme idealism and the giving up of the CarvSka 
position. Thus, the conscious states are to be regarded as beginning¬ 
less and without any origin. Their specific characters are determined 
by experiences of past lives, and it is as a reminiscence of these ex¬ 
periences that the instincts of sucking or fear show themselves even 
with the newly-born baby^ It has therefore to be admitted that the 
conscious states are produced neither by the body nor by the mind, 
but that they are beginningless and are generated by the previous 

* tasmdt puTVd~bhydsa-kfta evd'yatp bdldnam iffd-mffo~pa(idna-paritydga- 
ia^apo vyavahdra iti sidd/td buddhm- andditd, Kamalaslla, Patyikd, p. 533, 
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states, and these by other previous states, and so on. The parental 
consciousness cannot be regarded as being the cause of the con¬ 
sciousness of the offspring, for the latter are not similar in nature, 
and there are many beings which are not of parental origin. It has, 
therefore, to be admitted that the conscious states of this life must 
be produced by the states of another life previous to it. Thus, the 
existence of a past life is proved. And since the mental states of this 
life are determined by the mental states of other lives, the mental 
states of this life also are bound to determine other mental states, 
and this establishes the existence of future lives; provided, how¬ 
ever, that these mental states are associated with the emotions of 
attachment, anger, antipathy, etc. For the mental states can pro ¬ 
duce other mental states only when they are affected by the emo¬ 
tions of attachment, anger, etc., and these are inherited by the 
new-born baby from the mental states of his previous life which 
determined the series of experiences of his present life. Though the 
past experiences are transferred to the present life, yet owing to a 
severe shock due to the intervention of the foeta! period these ex¬ 
periences do not at once show themselves in infancy, but reveal 
themselves gradually with age. One does not always remember 
what one experienced before; thus, in dreams and deliriums, 
though the elements of the past experience are present, yet they are 
reconstructed in a distorted form and do not present themselves in 
the form of memory. So the past experiences cannot ordinarily be 
remembered by the infant, though there are some gifted beings who 
can remember their past lives. It is wrong to suppose that the mind 
is supported by the body or inheres in it, for the mind is formless. 
Again, if the mind inhered in the body and was of the same stuff 
as the body, then the mental states should be as perceptible by the 
visual organ as the body itself. The mental states can be perceived 
only by the mind in which they occur, but the body can be per¬ 
ceived both by that mind as well as by others; therefore, these two 
are of entirely different character and are hence entirely different. 
The body is continually changing, and it is the unitary series of 
conscious states that produces the impression of the identity of the 
body. For though the individual consciousnesses are being de¬ 
stroyed every moment, yet the series remains one in its continuity 
in the past lives, the present life and the future. When the series is 
different, as in that of a cow and a horse or between two different 
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persons, the states of the one series cannot affect those in the other. 
One conscious state is thus admitted to be determining another 
conscious state, and that another, and so on, within the series. 
Thus it has to be admitted that consciousness exists, even in the 
unconscious state; for had it not been so, then there would be a 
lapse of consciousness at that time and this would mean the 
breaking up of the series. States of consciousness are independent 
of the sense-organs and the sense-objects, as they are determined by 
the previous states; in dreams, when the sense-organs are not 
operating and when there is no sense-object contact, the conscious 
states continue to be produced; and in the case of the knowledge of 
past or future events, or the knowledge of chimerical things like 
the hare’s horn, the independence of conscious states is clearly 
demonstrated. Thus it is proved that consciousness is neither pro¬ 
duced by the body nor is in any way determined or conditioned by 
it, and it is determined only by its past states and itself determines 
the future states. Thus also the existence of the past and the future 
lives is proved. 

The arguments of the Jains and of the NaiyS-yikas against the 
Carvakas are somewhat of a different nature from those of the 
idealistic Buddhists just described, as the former admitted per¬ 
manent souls which the latter denied. Thus VidySnandi, in his 
Tatt’vS.rtha-Hoka’-vdrtika, says that the chief reason why the soul 
cannot be regarded as a product of matter is the fact of undisputed, 
unintermittent and universal self-consciousness unlimited by 
time or space. Such perceptions as “this is blue” or “ I am white” 
depend upon external objects or the sense-organs, and cannot 
therefore be regarded as typical cases of self-consciousness. But 
such perceptions as “I am happy” which directly refer to the self¬ 
perception of the ego do not depend on the operation of any ex¬ 
ternal instruments such as the sense-organs or the like. If this self- 
consciousne.ss were not admitted to be established by itself, no other 
doctrine, not even the Carvaka doctrine which seeks to demolish all 
attested convictions, could be asserted, for all assertions are made 
by virtue of this self-consciousness. If any consciousness required 
another consciousness to have itself attested, then that would in¬ 
volve a vicious infinite and the first consciousness would have to be 
admitted as unconscious. Thus, since the self manifests itself in 
self-consciousness {sva-samvedana), and since the body is perceived 
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through the operation of the senses like all other physical things, 
the former is entirely different from the latter and cannot be pro¬ 
duced by the latter, and because it is eternal it cannot also be mani¬ 
fested by the latter. Again, since consciousness exists even without 
the senses, and since it may not exist even when there is the body 
and the senses (as in a dead body), the consciousness cannot be re¬ 
garded as depending on the body. Thus, the self is directly known 
as different from the body by the testimony of self-consciousness. 
The other arguments of Vidyanandi are directed against the ideal¬ 
istic Buddhists who do not believe in a permanent self but believe 
in the beginningless series of conscious states, and this discussion 
had better be omitted here^. 

Jayanta argues in the Ny&ya-manjart that the body is con¬ 
tinually changing from infancy to old age, and therefore the ex¬ 
periences of one body cannot belong to the new body that has been 
formed through growth or decay, and therefore the identity of the 
ego and recognition which form the essential constitutive elements 
of knowledge cannot belong to the body^. It is true no doubt that 
good diet and medicine which are helpful to the body are also 
helpful to the proper functioning of the intellect. It is also true that 
curds and vegetable products and damp places soon begin to 
germinate into insects. But this is no proof that matter is the cause 
of consciousness. The selves are all-pervading, and when there is 
^PP^'opriate modifications of physical elements they manifest them¬ 
selves through them according to the conditions of their own 
karmas. Again, consciousness cannot also be admitted to belong to 
the senses, for apart from the diverse sense-cognitions there is the 
apperception of the ego or the self which co-ordinates these diverse 
sense-cognitions. 'l''hus I feel that whatever I perceive by the eyes 
I touch by the hand, which shows distinctly that apart from the 
sense-cognitions there is the individual perceiver or the ego who 
co-ordinates these sensations, and without such a co-ordinator the 
unity of the different sensations could not be attained. The 
Susiksita Carvakas, however, hold that there is one perceiver so 
long as the body exists, but that this perceiver (pramdtr-tattva) 
does not transmigrate, but is destroyed with the destruction of the 
body; the soul is thus not immortal, and there is no after-world 
after the destruction of this body^. To this Jayanta’s reply is that if 

* Tanvdrtha-sloka-vdrtika, pp. 26-S2,. ® Nydya-mafijarJ, pp. 420-44.1, 

ibid. pp. 467, 468. 
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a self is admitted to exist during the lifetime of this body, then since 
this self is different from the body, and since it is partless and non¬ 
physical by nature, there cannot be anything which can destroy it. 
No one has ever perceived the self to be burnt or torn to pieces by 
birds or animals as a dead body can be. Thus, since it has never 
been found to be destroyed, and since it is not possible to infer any 
cause which can destroy it, it is to be regarded as immortal. Since 
the self is eternal, and since it has a present and past association 
with a body, it is not difficult to prove that it will have also a future 
association with, a body. Thus, self does not reside either in any 
part of the body or throughout the body, but is ail-pervading and 
behaves as the possessor of that body with which it becomes as¬ 
sociated through the bonds of karma. Para-loka or after-life is 
defined by Jayanta as rebirth or the association, of the soul with 
other bodies after death. The proofs that are adduced in favour of 
such rebirths are, firstly, from the instinctive behaviour of infants 
in sucking the mother’s breast or from their unaccountable joys and 
miseries which are supposed to be due to the memory of their past 
experiences in another birth; and, secondly, from the inequalities 
of powers, intelligence, temper, character and habits, inequalities 
in the reaping of fruits from the same kind of efforts. These can be 
explained only on the supposition of the effects of karma performed 
in other births h 

Sankara, in interpreting the Brahma-sUtra, iii. 3. 53, 54, tries 
to refute the lokayatika doctrine of soullessness. The main points 
in the lokayatika argument here described are that since conscious¬ 
ness exists only when there is a body, and does not exist when there 
is no body, this consciousness must be a product of the body. I.ife- 
movements, consciousness, memory and other intellectual func¬ 
tions also belong to the body, since they are experienced only in the 
body and not outside of it“. To this Sankara’s reply is that life- 
movements, memory, etc., do not sometimes exist even when the 
body exists (at death), therefore they cannot be the products of the 
body. The qualities of the body, such as colour, form, etc., can be 

* Nydya-maiijarl, pp. 470-473. 

* yad dhi yasmin sati bhavaty asati ca na bhavati tat tad-dharmatxiena ad- 
hyavasdyate yath&'gni-dharmav au}t^ya-prakdsau\ prdna~ce$pd-caitanya-smrtyd- 
dayas cd'tma-dharmatvend’bhimata dtma~vd~dindt{i te’ py antar eva deha upala- 
bhyamdnd bahii cd'nupalabhyamand asiddJie deha-vyat irikte dharmiiiit deha-dharmS 
eva bhavitum arhanti; tasmdd avyatireko dehSd dtmdna iii, Sahkara~bhdfya on 
Brahma-'SUtra, lil. 3. 53. 
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perceived by everyone, but there are some who cannot perceive 
consciousness, memory, etc. Again, though these are perceived so 
long as the living body exists, yet there is no proof that it does not 
exist when this body is destroyed. Further, if consciousness is a 
product of the body, it could not grasp the body; no fire can burn 
itself and no dancer can mount his own shoulders. Consciousness 
is always one and unchangeable and is therefore to be regarded, as 
the immortal self. Though ordinarily the self is found to manifest 
itself in association with a body, that only shows that the body is 
its instrument, but it does not prove chat the self is the product of 
the body, as is contended by the Carvakas. The Carvakas criticized 
the entire social, moral and religious programme of orthodox 
Hindus. Thus Sriharsa, in representing their views in his Naisadh^- 
acarita, says as follows; “ The scriptural view that the performance 
of sacrifices produces wonderful results is directly contradicted by 
experience, and is as false as the Puranic story of the floating of 
stones. It is only those who are devoid of wisdom and capacity 
for work who earn a livelihood by the Vedic sacrifices, or the 
carrying of three sticks {tridanda)^ or the besmearing of the fore¬ 
head with ashes. There is no certainty of the purity of castes, for, 
considering the irrepressible sex-emotions of men and women, it 
is impossible to say that any particular lineage has been kept pure 
throughout its history in the many families on its maternal and 
paternal sides. Men are not particular in keeping themselves 
pure, and the reason why they are so keen to keep the women in 
the harem is nothing but jealousy; it is unjustifiable to think that 
unbridled sex-indulgence brings any sin or that sins bring suffering 
and virtues happiness in another birth; for who knows w'hat will 
happen in the other birth when in this life we often see that sinful 
men prosper and virtuous people suffer?” The Vedic and the smj'ti 
texts are continually coming into conflict with one another, and are 
reconciled only by the trickery of the commentators; if that is so, 
why not accept a view in which one may act as one pleases? It is 
held that the sense of ego is associated with the body, but when this 
body is burnt, what remains there of virtue or vice, and even if there 
is anything that will be experienced by another ego and in another 
body and as such that cannot hurt me. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that any one should remember anything after death, or that after 
death the fruits of karma will be reaped, or that by feeding 
Brahmins after death the so-called departed soul will have any 
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satisfaction. The image-worship, or the worship of stones with 
flowers, or of bathing in the Ganges as a religious practice is abso¬ 
lutely ridiculous. The practice of performing sr^ddha ceremonies 
for the satisfaction of the departed is useless, for if the offering of 
food could satisfy the dead then the hunger of travellers could also 
be removed by their relations offering them food at home. In 
reality with death and destruction of the body everything ends, for 
nothing returns when the body is reduced to ashes. Since there is 
no soul, no rebirth, no god and no after-life, and since all the scrip¬ 
tures are but the instructions of priests interested in cheating the 
people, and the Puranas are but false mythical accounts and fanciful 
stories, the one ideal of our conduct is nothing but sense-pleasures. 
Sins and virtues have no meaning, they are only the words with 
which people are scared to behave in a particular manner ad¬ 
vantageous to the priests. In the field of metaphysics the Carvakas 
are materialists and believe in nothing beyond the purely sensible 
elements of the atoms of earth, water, air and fire and their com¬ 
binations; in the field of logic they believe in nothing but what can 
be directly perceived; they deny karmay fruits of karma^ rebirth or 
souls. The only thing that the Carvakas cared for was the momen¬ 
tary sense-pleasures, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual joys. They 
did not believe in sacrificing present joys to obtain happiness in the 
future, they did not aim at increasing the total happiness and well¬ 
being of the whole life as we find in the ethical scheme of Caraka; 
with them a pigeomto-day was better than a peacock to-morrow, 
better to have a sure copper coin to-day than a doubtful gold coin 
in the future^. Thus, immediate sense-pleasures were all that they 
wanted and any display of prudence, restraint, or other considera¬ 
tions which might lead to the sacrifice of present pleasures was re¬ 
garded by them as foolish and unwise. It does not seem that there 
was any element of pessimism in their doctrine. Their whole 
ethical position followed from their general metaphysical and 
logical doctrine that sense-objects or sense-pleasures were all that 
existed, that there was no supra-sensible or transcendent reality, 
and thus there was no gradation or qualitative difference between 
the pleasures and no reason why any restraint should be put upon 
our normal tendency to indulge in sense-pleasures. 

^ varam euiya kapotaft ivo mayftrdt 

varam sarp^ayikdn ni^kad asaniiayikah 

kiitfSpat^a iti lokdyatikdh. KdmasUtra, i. a. 29, 30. 
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Abhayadeva SQri, 524 ti. 
Abhaya-prada-raja, 134 
Abhaya-praddna-sara, 134 
abhdva, 351, 428 
abheda, 6, 194, 373 
Abhidhdna-padlpika, 512 «. 
abhihita-nvaya-vdda, 333 
abhimana, 48, 468, 485, 494^ 510 
abhimantS, 48 
abJiiuiveia, 470 
abhinna^ 32 

Abhirama Varacarya, 69, 134, 138 

Abhirarna Varadhisa, 111 

Abhui-st<wa, 12 x 

abhwyakti, 387 

Ablative case, 391 

Ablutions, 32 

Abnegation, 99 

Abode, 52 

Absence, 203; of cruelty, zg; of greed, 
6x; of obstruction, 280 
Absolute, 41, 53, 398. 405, 474 , 47 S 5 
coincidence, 230; idealism, 358; 
immortality, 383; trustfulness, gx 
Absolute surrender, 91 
Absorption, 195 
Abstract, 356 
Absurd, 230 «. 

Acceptance, 54 

Accessory, 24, 37, 90, X24, 205, 359, 
a6i, 273, 292. 310, 330, 331, 387, 
444, 452; agent, 272, 275: cause, 
544; collocations, 354; methods, 
380 n. 

Accordance, 54 
acic-chakti, 416 
acidatum, 301 

acity 89, x6o, 391, 396, 397; Venkata’s 
view of, 162 et seq. 
acit-sartisarga, 383 
Acquaintance, 321, 460 
Act, 205, 330 

Actions, 7, IX, 16, 28, 31, 32, 41, 49, 
50, 51, 53, S 3 . 55 . 139, r86, 187, 
198, 213 n., 290, 294, 295, 300. 303, 
304. 318, 349, 414, 441, 451, 452 , 
455 , 48s, 493 , 506, 508, S2I, 533 
Active, 48; operation, 203; sense, 49; 
sympathy, 90 


Activity, 27, 36, 43 , 44 , 47 , 50. St, 4 t 3 . 
446, 447, 448 452, 462, 465. 481, 

492, 493 , 497 , S09 
Actual perception, 185 3x3 

Actual state, 37 
Acyuta, 27, 29 
adharma, 153, 349, 453, 503 
adhtgatdrtha-gantr, 316 
adhikararia, 352 

Adhikarana-cintama^i, 93 123, 125 

Adhikarana-darpana, 123 
Adhikarafia-sdrdrtha-dlpikd, 117, 118 
Adhikarana-sdr avail, 118, 133, 123 
Adhikayanasdrdvah-x>ydkhyd, 123 
Adhikaraiw-yukti‘vildsa, x 18 
Adhikdra-cintdmatti, 118 
Adhikdra-sarftgraha-vydkhydf 127 
adhisthdna, 408, 422, 423, 439, 45^ 
adhi?thdna-kdra^a, 47, 365, 454, 456, 
478, 493 

adkiflhdna-kdranatd, 484 
adhi^fhatrtva, 498 
adhUa-prabandhah prapannalt, 91 
Adhvarandyikd, 1x4 125 

adhyavasaya, 504 
Adhydtma-cintd, 132 
Adhydtma-cintdmatfi, 1 35 
Ad infinitum, 332, 417 
Adjectival qualities, 254 
Adjuncts, 303 
Admission, 339 
Admixture, 38 

Adoration, 53, 54, 55 , 7 °, 4 S<i 
a-dravya, 325, 251 

adr$pa, 152, 164, 189, 392, 303, 444, 
479'; Venkata’s view of, 303-4 
advaita, 4, 416 
Advaita-kdmadhenu, 396 n. 
Advaita~siddhiy 133 
Advaita-vahifkdra, X33 
Advaita~vana~ku$hdra, tis 384 
Advaita~vidyd~vijaya, 1 36 
Advaita-vijaya, 361 
Advaitic, 65 

Advaitins, 129, 142, 295 
Affection, 70, 292 
Affinity, 466, 471 
Affirmation, 193, 211, 419 
Afflictions, 28, 44, 454 


^ The words are arranged in the order of the English alphabet. Sanskrit and 
Pali technical terms and words are in small italics; names of books are in italics 
with a capital. English words and other names are in Roman with a capital. 
Letters with diacritical marks come after ordinary ones. 
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After-life, 541, 548 
Agastya-samhitdy 23 
Agency, 35, 172, 198, 412, 484, 488 
Agent, 8, 11, 27, 3 t, 204, 290, 407, 412, 
477 , 486, SCO 
Aggavamsa, 513, 514 
Agglutinative, 45 
Aggregation, 287 
Agni, 50s, 508 
Agm-purdna, 20 
Agnivesa-samhitd. 517 
Agreement, 296, 344 , 372 . 535 , 536 
aham-artha, 173, 425 
ahani anubkavami, 171 
ahamkdra, 7, 25, 43, 47, 48, 49, 56, 91, 
144, 14s. 146, 136, 163, 172, 173, 
256, 257, 258, 2S9, 260 280, 490, 

499 , 504. 507. 508, 510, sii; its 
nature, 171-3; Nimbarka’s concep¬ 
tion of, 41 [ et seq. 
ahar/ikdra-vaikdrika, 510 
ahaifi-pratyaya-vedya, 443 
ahimsd, 61 

Ahirbudhnya, 24, 34, 50, 57, 58, 60, 

6 r, 62, 379,S03 «. 

Ahirbudhnya-satfihitd, 21, 24, 34, 36 m., 
37 K-, 39 , 40 4 t, 42, 43 44 

46 n., 47 48 49 K., 50 K., 51 

52 n., 53 a., 54, 55 56 n., 5711., 

58 n., S9 »‘, 60 rt., 62 /1., 379, 448 
accessories of Yoga in, 61; adoration 
in, 54; anatomy in, 59; antarydmin 
doctrine of, 41; avatdras in, 38-9; 
dsana in, 60; Brahman, nature of, 
in, 35; Brahman, followers of, in, 35; 
developments of ahmrtkdra in, 48; 
dharma and jndna, classification of, 
in, 62 ; emancipation in, 62; faith in, 
54; God's grace in, 52; God, how to 
approach Him, in, 53; God’s Md in, 
51; God, power of, different views 
of, in, 57; God, qualities of, in, 56; 
God, relation w ithjfeo, in 50; gupas, 
mutual partial similarity of, in, 46 n. ; 
impure creations in, 42 et seq. ; 
intermediate creation in, 42; jlva as 
taf-astha-iakti, 50 and 50 n. ; jlva's 
emancipation in, 52; jlva's nature 
of, in, 51; jlva's, relation of God 
with, in, 51; kdla and niyati in, 45; 
Lak^mi as mdyd in, 52; LaksmI as 
sakti in, 52; Lak?mi, nature of, in, 
52; mahat, development in, 47; mahat 
in, 47; man, fall of, in, 50; manus 
and tndnavas in, 49; mukti, states of, in 
S6; nature of souls, in 6i; nydsa and 
iarajfdgati in, 55; objects of pra- 


md^as in, 62; pramd and pramdna, 
definition of, in, 6a; prapatti in, 54; 
purusa in, 43 ; puru^a and avidyd in, 
44; Saipkar^ana, Pradyumna and 
Anirudha in, 56; sattva, rajas and 
tamas in, 45; senses and personality, 
evolution of, in, 49; service of God 
in, 54; Sudarsana power, nature of, 
in, 53; Sudarsana power of, in, 57; 
iahda-hrahman, evolution of, in, 58; 
sahda~e:neTgy and the cakras in, 58; 
sakti and creation in, 36-7; saktt, 
nature of, in, 36; sakti of God in, 
44; time in, 46; time in relation with 
categories, in, 46; trinity of prakfti, 
purusa and kala, in, 46-7; ultimate 
reality in, 34; ultimate reality, 
reali2alion of, in, ^A'tUpdya-jndna in, 
55; vasand, karma affecting thtjivas, 
in, 51; Vi$nu-sakti as bhdvaka 
and bhdvya in, 50; vyahas in, 38; 
vyiiha doctrine in, 39; yamas and 
niyamas, enumeration of, in, 61; yoga 
in, 60 

Ahobila, 123 

Ahobila Ranganatha Yati, 118, 131 
Air, 60, 128, 499, 504, 540, 550 
aisvarya, 3 °, 35 . 37 . 47 , 5 6 
aitihya, 426 

Aiyangar, Mr S. K,, 64 n., 66, 67 
68, 81 104 n. 

ajada, 146, 171 
ajadatva, 171 
Ajatasatru, 520, 524 
Ajita, 521, 522 

Ajita Kesakambali, 521; his doctrines, 
521 

Ajmir, 103 

Ajflana, 144, 177, 178, 179. I 95 , 3 iS. 
317, 321. 327, 328, 329, 330, 338, 

339, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 

368, 369, 370, 371, 372, 374, 393, 

394. 407, 408, 409, 410, 41 r, 424, 

426, 437, 439, 466, 470, 485, 487, 

495. 506; characteristics, 365; con¬ 
stituents, 367; diverse supposition 
of it refuted by Ramanuja, 177 et 
seq ,; its assumption leads to vicious 
infinity, 177 its criticism by 
Venkata, 337 et seq.; Nimbarka's 
conception of, 407 et seq .; refuted by 
Ramanuja, 177; stuff, 366; San¬ 
kara’s view of it criticized by 
Mahacarya, 361 et seq.; ^aiikarite 
view criticized by Madhava 
Mukunda, 424 et seq.; unspeakable, 
367; whole, 372 
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ajMtatoyd jndtatayaVva, 249 
akdla, 447 
akdraka-vdda, 521 
Akhaifddrthatva~hhaftga, 126 
akhydti, 47, r8o, 181, 183, 183, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 237, 239, 241, 243, 
24s ; view, 186 244, 345 

akimcitkara, 527 
akiriya, 521 
akiriyam, 520 
Akkaialvan, 97 n, 
aksara, 46, 503 
alambufa, 59 
alarka~sdka, 97 n. 
alaukika, 426 
’Ala-ud-dJn, 120 
Allahabad, 101, 401 «. 

All-complete, 303 
All-illuminating, 451 
All-merciful, 85, 99, 412 
All-perceiving, 27 
All-pervading, 393, 405, 413 
All-pei-vasive, 33, 24, 262, 291, 292, 
^ 99 > 4*^1 432: entities, 263 
AH-pervasiyepess, fS7, 450 
Allegorical drama, 121 
Alms, 102, 119 
alpa, 292 

Alternative, i8o, 207, 209, 210, 312, 

430 

Alagarkoil, 103 
Amalan-ddipirdn, 6g, 134 n. 
Amara-ko^a, 515 
Ambrosial ,sweetness, 84 
Ammahgi, 105 
Amorous, 73; longings, 83 
amrta, 502 
amumtila^ 505 
artisa^ 194, 485 
amid-tftnbkava, 484 
antsdvatdra, 475 

an-adhigatd-rtha-gantT t 215 
an-adhyavmdya^ 214 
Analogy, 5, 128, 144, 192, 216, 219, 

230, 269, 276, 29S, 301, 315, 323, 

34 ^. 371, 410, 434, 452, 455, 469, 

St2, 513, 531 M., 539 

Analysis, 52, 180, 207, 297 
Analytic, 31 
Analytical, 497 
Ananda Press, 94 n. 

Ananta, 39 3Si 
Ananta Bhatta, 98, 102 
Ananta Dikgitu, 98, 162 n. 

Anantaguru, 112 

Anantai-ama, 408,409.41 o; his criticism 
of the mdyd of Sankara, 410 et seq. 


Ananta-suri, 94 98 n., no, 119 

Anantacarya, 98, 105, 188, 24X, 243 
246, 247, 305; supports corre¬ 

spondence theory, 246-7; theory of 
illusion, 188 

Anantarya, 102, no, 112, 131, 133, 
209, 297, 298, 395; his notion of 
class-concepts, 297; his view of re¬ 
lations of souls with God, 397 
an~anubhdvyatva, 230, 231 
an’^anyathdsiddkatva, 390 
an-anyathd^siddha-niyata-purva-varUtd, 
397 

Anatomy, 515/1. 
anaupddhika, 485 
anavadhdrapa, 369 

anavadhdranatvam era dvara^am, 370 

anavasthd, 9, 176 

anavastkd~parihdr 3 ya, 249 

anddy-ananta, 61 

a-ndmaka, 25 

andhatdmisra, 500 

AndhrapQrna, 104, 105, 109 

aneha-dharma, 212 

anekdnta, 2.10 

Anger, 32, 48, 6x, 545 

Animals, 221, 441 «. 

Animate, 116 

Aniruddha, 13, 37, 38. 39, 42, 43- 44. 

52 . 56, 57 , 157,158 ,443 «•,448M., 47 S 
Aniruddha-saTrihitd-mahopanisad, 23 
anirvacatiTya, 179, 238, 239, 243, 435 
anirvacanJya-khydti, 183, 188, 243, 245 
aniiyatva, 199 
aniyama, 227 

Annihilation, 276, 324, 377 
Antagonism, 437 
Antagonistic, 374 
antah, 483 

antahkarapa, 142, 152, 17a, X73, 361, 
364, 366, 368, 369, 370, 420, 434, 

444 . 453 , 486, 499 «■ 
antapkarapa-vrtti, 4x1 
antaranga, 377 
anlarydmi, 483 
antarydmy~avatdra, 39 «. 
Antarydmi-brahmana, 390 
antarydminy 40, 41, zoo 
Antecedent, 203, 342 
Antipathy, 29, 30, 51, 87, 148, 449, 
470, 488 
Antiquity, 99 
anubhava, 8,9 
anubhavd~numdna, 229 
anubhdvya, 231 

anubhmi, 143, 168, 170, 171, 177, 
230 B., 231, 318, 348 
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anugraha, 51, 52 
anugrahasarga, 502 
anumdna, 426, 427, 487 
anvmiti, 1 78 n, 
anupalabdhi, 426, 428 
antddsana parva, 447 
anuvrtti, 224 
aniwftti~vi$ayaka, 224 
anuv^tty-avifasayaka-jUdna, 224 
arm-vyavasdya, 467 
anvaya, 231 

anvaya - vyatireki , 227, 228, 229, 427 
Anvaydrtha - prakdsikd , 197 «. 
Anvayarya, 384 
Anvayarya Dik^ita, 384 
anvitd - bhidhdtta , 233; Venkata, its up¬ 
holder, 233 

anvitd-hhidhiina-vdda, 233 
anyathS-jnSna, 485 

anyathd - khydti , 179, 180, 181, 183, 
184, 183, 186, 187, 210, 237, 239, 
241, 242, 244, 245, 398 
anyathdvabh & sub , 179 
nnvyayi , 229 
anyonyd - bhdva , 428 
anyoTtyd - sraya , 329 
anyun & natirikta , 46 
AAgirdf 482 

Anguttara Nikdya , 516 «, 518, 524 

Anjali ^ vaibhatta , iz'j 

A ^ tia - guru , 115 

ApnavSyyahgaqarya, 133 

AptiayScarya, iii, 137 

Annayarya, 115, 130, 132, 133, 39^ 

anu , 498 

ap, 49 n. 

apara , 489 

apard , 509 

aparipraha , 61 w. 

aparokfa , 227, 367, 442 

Aparydtmdmrtdcdrya , iiz 

Apathy, 73 

apavarga , 506 

apdna , 59, 540 

apdna vdyu , 59 

apdramdrthikd , 477 

Aperture, 59 

Apostolic, 66 

AppayacSrya, 122 


Apyaya-dlk^ita, : 

JI 4 . 

xi 6 , 

121 , 
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187, 

Appearance, 

52 , 

179. 

180, 

188, 

t 93 , 

196, 

199, 

207, 

218, 

268, 

290, 

306, 

32s, 

332, 

333 , 

336, 

337 , 

366, 

367, 

369, ■ 

407, , 

^ 22 , 471 



Apperception, 80, 368, 465 


Apprehension, 177,183, 186, 215, 219, 

239 

apramdpa, 247 
aprameyatva, 230 n. 
apravrUimat , 46 
aprdkrta-vapiih, 73 
a-prdmdnya, 202 
aprthak-siddha, 299 
a-pythak-sthita, 35 
apUrva, 303, 506 
apUrvavidhi, 405 n. 
arcavatara, 39 41 

Arcir-ddi, 135 «. 

Argument, 124, 184, 190, 289, 291, 
3 i 3 > 314 j 503. St 2 . 5 ^ 3 . 5 * 7 » 546 , 
547; in a circle, 17 
arista, 506 n. 

Arjuna, 39., 158 
artha, 62 

artha-kriya-kdritva, 436, 458 
Artha-paflcaka, 135 «. 
artha-paricchedaka, 240 
artha-pariccheda-kdri, 240 
arthdpatti, 128, 234, 235, 3 t 4 , 426; 

upheld by MeghanSdari, 234-5 
artha-prakdsd, 356 
Artha~idstra, 512, 532 
Articles of worship, 70 
Arupaghati, 416 

Aruvadhikarapa - sara ^ a - vivaraffi , 392 

arvdksrotas, 501, 502 

Ajagiyas, 68, 85, 88, 89, 94, 105, 138 

asamavdyi, 456 

asamprajfldta, 488 

asamprajfldta-satnSdhi, 446, 487 

asamprajUdta yoga, 446 

asanisargdgraha, x86 

asattga, 453, 469 

asat, 457 

asatlva, 339 

asddhdrapa-karapa, 224 

Ascetic, 293, 305, 520, 523, 524, 527 

Ash, 186 

asmitd, 470 

Asoka, 522 

aspaUatvdt, 537 

Aspects, 311, 414, 419, 454 

assada, 513 

Assembly, 482 

Assertion, 313, 343 , 344 , 43 i, 432 
Association, 26, 185 186, 187, 199, 

224, 233, 284, 299, 300, 303, 308, 

326, 327, 34S, 389. 408, 41a, 441, 

469, 470, 474 . 489, 493 , S03, 509, 

534, 535; of body, 389 
Assumptions, 186 n,, 297, 298, 323, 
338, 350, 424. 437 , 439 
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asteya, 6i 
asthira, zgz 

AsH-brahmeti-sruty-artha-tiicdra, 131 
Astronomy, 515 «. 
asura, 528, 529. 53^ «■ 
A$tSda$a~bheda-nir^aya, 85, 86, 88, 
89«., 90«., gi, gzn., 93 132, 

.138; its contents, 88 et seq. 
A^tddasa-rahasydrtha-nirnaya, 117 
Asfddaia-rakasydrtha-vivara^a, 85, 86, 
87 n. 

aftdnga yoga, 24, 96, 98 
Aftdviqiiad-vidhdtmikd, 501 n. 
Aivamedha-parvan, 517 
a-tatha^bhutd-rtha-jnanarri. 247 
Atharva-Veda, 447 
Atheism, 473, 479 
Atheistic, 472, 480 
atiprakdia, 503 
atisaya, 203 
attndriya, 225, 354 

Atomic, 7, 51, 89, 100194, 281, 
413, 432, 443 , 444; individuals, 93; 
individual souis, 93; theory, 262 
Atornists, 21s, 264 

Atoms, 128, 152, 155, 163, 183, 262, 
264, 540, 541, 550 

Attachment, 10, 29, 32, 34, 51, 71,148, 
287, 437, 441, 449, 450, 462, 464, 
47a, 506, 545 

Attainment, 32, 60, 62, 70, 290, 429, 
443 , 445 

Attention, 31, 310 
Attkasdlini, 514 «. 

Attitude, 3ij.4 

Attribute, 80, 192, 193, 195, 222, 407, 

413 

Attribution, 325, 472 
Attutayi, 98 

Auditory, 308; knowledge, s; percep~ 
tion, 381 
Aufrecht, 127 
aupddhika, 434 
Author, 130 
Authoritativeness, 20 
Authority, 175, 517 
Auto-intoxication, 82 
avatdra, 38, 39, 40 n., 129, 302, 401, 
475 

avayava, 227, 232, 263 
avaya7Jl, 263 

avayavo-pacayd-pacayayor, 386 
avdcyatva, 230 n. 
ovdntara-vydpdra, 203 
avdstava, 436 
avedinait, 501 
a-vedyatva, 231, 367 


avibhdga, 455, 460 
a-vidhi-gocaralva, %% n. 
avidyd, 4, 5, 29, 44, 46, 159, 160, 161, 
163, 165, 169, 173, 174, 175, 176, 
177, 178, 194, 196, 198 n., 295, 296, 
308, 316, 317, 319, 321, 322, 324, 

326, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 

337 , 338. 339 , 343 , 345 , 364. 3 <> 5 , 

366, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375 , 393 , 

414, 421, 422, 423, 436, 441, 443, 

444, 445 . 468, 469, 470, 476, 477 , 

478, 487, 492, 500, 507, S08 n . ; 
Brahman cannot assume diverse 
forms on account of, 176; Brahman 
cannot be dlraya of it, 176; concep¬ 
tion of its cessation criticized, 338 et 
seg.; in relation to self-luminosity, 
as treated by Vijfiana-Bhik?u, 468 et 
seq.; it cannot veil Brahman, 176;. 
its criticism by Venkata, 330 et seq.; 
its opposition to vidyd, 176; Nim- 
barka’s idea of, 411; iSankara’s con¬ 
ception refuted, 175 et seq.; the 
view of its diiference from rndyd 
criticized, 334 et seq. 
cpvidydyarti jlvab jtvdda vidyd, 177 n, 
a^visaqivdditva, 216 
a~visada~svariipa, 177 
avihsa, 499, 504 
aviveka, 449 
avuddhipUrvaka, 502 
avyakta, 34, 36, 45, 257, 476, 477, 488, 
497 , 504, Sio, 51 V 
Avyakta-nrsimhopani?ad, 1 3 
avyakti, 52 
Avyaktopanifad, 13 
a-vyavahita, 136 
Awakened state, 178 
Awareness, 184, 185 205, 217, 220, 

248, 2SS, 319, 320, 321, 32a, 340, 
341, 344 , 439 
Ayodhya, 103, 120 
ayoni, 46 
Ayyai.uia, 133 

Ayyar, Sir Subrahmanya, Lectures, 
64 It., 65 n. 

Acdradocana, 133 
dcdrya, 102 
Acdrya-dikfita, 130 
Acdrya-krdaya, 137, 138 
Acdrya-paHcdsat, 117 
Acdrya-viTfisati, 133 
ddh&ra, 454 
ddhdra-kdro-pddhi, 333 
ddheyatva, 298 
ddhydsika-sambandha, 423 
ddhydtmikt, 507 
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Aditya, 20 
AdivarShacarya, 132 
Adivaraha VedantScarya, 131 
dgama, 14, 487, 519 
Agatna-prdmd^ya, 14, 17, 98, 154, 155 
a^antukO'^dJuirmavattvam, 393 
Agaiiga, 96 

dgneya-ma'if4<^la, 59 
Ajivaka sect, 522 
ajlvakiis, 523, 534, S^S 
Ajlvakas, their views, 522 
afivas, 523 

akdia, 6, 48, 49 163, 164, 252, 260, 

261, 263, 280, 282, 283, 284, 498, 
499 . 504. 510 

Akasddhikaranta-vicdra, 133 
Alaya-vijftdna, 274, 275 
Alavandar, 67 w., 97 
Ajvartirunagari, 68 

dnanda, 35. I 54 > 344 . 444 . 445 . 

486 

Ananda-ddyinl, 122, 123, 131 
Anandagiri, 105, 106, 107 
Ananda~tdratamya-khat^ 4 (ina^ 129,133, 
392 

Ananda-vaUarl, 122 
anukidyasya sattikalpa, 92 
512 

Ahgirasa, 21 
Apbillai, 105 

Anbillai-Kandadai-yappan, 64 
Avdal, 63. 64, 6s, 66 n., 67, 69, 77 . 97 . 
_ lOQ, no, 134 n. 

Apd^n lineage, 129 
dparoksya, 309 
Arddhana-krama, 122 
Arddhand-sarfigraha, 125, 352 
dtjava, 61 

Artti-prabandha, 138 
Arvar and Ramanuja, difference of 
outlook, 112 

AjvSr Kula-sekhara, 80 «. 

Afvar literature, 91 

Afvars, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 74, 
75. 78. 79. 83. 84, 85, 86, 88 89, 

102, 105, 112, 124, 134. '38, 37b; 
A^idal’s filial love, 77; A^dal’s love 
for God as GopI, 7^; the Axagiyas 
generally followed Arvars, though 
there were differences in religious 
dogmas, 85; as AvatSras of, 64; 
castes of, 64; cessation of inclina¬ 
tions leads to God, 72; chronology 
of, 64-8; conception of bridegroom 
and bride, 79; difference of their 
devotion with that of ^e Saivas, 
83; difference between Ajvars and 


Ajagiyas on religious dogmas, 85 -6: 
distinguished from the Axagiyas, 68; 
episode of the King Kula-sSekhara, 
. feeling oneself as wife of God, 73; 
fifth centum, 72-3; fourth centum, 
72; God constantly wooing the 
devotee, 78; God fettered by His 
mercy, 78; God’s grace, only means 
of salvation, 78; influence of the 
PurSnic religion on the Ajrvars, 81; 
lamentation for God, 73; lamentation 
illustrated, 74, 75, 76; love of God, 
ever growing, 79; meaning of, 68; 
Namm’-arvar’s conception of soul, 
79—80; Namm’-ai'var’s third centum, 
71; ninth centum, 73; pangs for God, 
71; pathological symptoms of love 
similar to those of the Vai^pavas of 
the Gaudiya school, 83; Periy- 
axvar’s conception of himself as 
Yosoda, 77; philosophy of, 69 et seq .; 
Radha (Nappinai) referred to as the 
consort of Kpana, 81; reference to in 
Bhagavata, 63; sources of, 64; stages 
of God’s love, 79; summary of 
iSathakopa’s works, 70 et seq .; their 
auto-intoxication, 82; their contro¬ 
versy with the Vaispavas regarding 
religious dogmas, 84; their distinc¬ 
tion from the Apagiyas, 94; their 
love ecstatic but not philosophic, 
79; their love of God does not shdyv 
signs of gross criticism, 83; their 
relation with the love of the Gaudiya 
school, 81-2; their works divided 
into three rahasyas, 92; the Tehgalai 
and Vadagalai schools represent 
the difference between the Arvars 
and the Axagiyas, 86; they identify 
themselves as legendary personages 
associated with the life of Krgpa un¬ 
like Bhagavata, 8i; they reveal a 
knowledge of Purapic religion of 
Knjna, 80; they reveal in the devo¬ 
tion all the principal types of 
emotion, 83; they visuaii?ed God 
everywhere through intoxication of 
love, 83; Tiru-mahgaiy’s filial love, 
77; Tiru-mafigaiy and N 3 mm'arvar, 
difference of their love, 79; vision of 
God, 72; works of, 68-g 
Afvar-Tirunagari, 103 
Ajyaric Tehgalai school, 86 
dsanoy 30, 60, 61, 505 
dstika, 4711, 5 18 
dstikya, 62 

Asuri Ke^ava, 98, 100 
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asaya, 44 

asrama, 2, ii, 91. '-^93 
(Jirayat, 176, 407 
AsvalSyana-smrit, 20 
dtma-caitanya, 8 
dtma-khydti, 238 
dtma-nik^epafy. 92 
atma-samarpai^a, 60 
Atma-siddhi, 207, 227 
Atman, 30, 34, 142, i 73 . 338, 483, 486, 
502 , 510. 529 
dtmd, 80, 483, 485 

atmd-nubhava-lak^aijui-kaivalya-khya- 

punisdrthak, 382 
dtmdiraya, 255 
etnul vd an dra^tavyah, 8 
Atreya, 39, 106, 107, 119 
ktreyngotra, 109, no, 118 
AtreyanStha, 114 n., 125 
Atreyanatha sQri, 346 
Atreya Ramanuja, H 9 
Atreya varada, 132 
Atri, 21; lineage, 352 
dtyantika, 502, 503 
dvarai^a, 283, 369, 372 
dvarapd-bhdva, 282 
dveidvatdra, 38, 39, 475 
dyata, 514 
dyatana, 515 
Ayur-veda, 517 

Bad, 80, 452, 521; actions, 414; deeds, 

4 ^ 5 , 444 , 527 
Badari, 103 
Badari-nStha, 96 
ba^a, 37 , 56 
Balabhadracarya, 401 
Baladeva, 496 
BalarSma, 392, 429 
bandha, 136 
Bangkok, 515 n. 

Baptism, 19 
Barabar hills, 522 
Barua, Dr, 521 n,, 524 «. 

Basic, 475; cause, 365; consciousness, 
362; reality, 449 

Basis, 46, 182, 192, 332, 334, 422, 423, 
439 , 440, 454 . 456, 468, 471, 489, 
494, 51S 
Bath, 104 

Badarayana, 15, 17, 125, 235, 381; his 
so-called refutation of Paflcaratra is 
not correct, 17; refutes the Paii- 
caratras, 15 
bddka, 459 

hadkaka-samsarga-grahdpam, 186 
Badhiala ^rinivasacarya, 361 


bdla-loka, 513 
Bdla^sarasvati, 133 
Bdrhaspatya, 512, 533 
Bdrhaspatya-sUtra, 532 
Beauty, 71, 98 
Becoming, 457 
Before and after, 284 
Beginning, 343, 544 
Beginningless, 5, 6, 26, 27, 34, 43, 5 *, 
54, 177, 198 «•. 279, 284,, 285, 330, 

331, 339 . 354 , 367, 372, 373 , 409, 

413, 42a, 433, 424, 425, 426, 444, 

446, 448, 452, 467, 474, 477, 489. 

497, S06, 544. 547; time, 316 
Behaviour, 5, 179, 185, 187, 336, 240, 
244, 246, 287 
Behaviouristic action, 288 
Beings, 30, 34, 42, 49 , 54 , ^ 54 , 190. 
195, 239, 243. 31a, 313, 314, 325, 
339, 4*3, 421, 431, 436,^443 «■. 447 , 
448, 45^?, 452, 454 . 4 S'^> 457 , 4 ^ 5 , 
474, 477, 480, 483, 488, 489, 509, 
524 

Belief, ss, 187, 204, 290 
Bell, 119 «. 

Bellary, 399 
Benares, 103 
Benediction, 42 
Beneficent, 52 

Beneficial, 51, 62; effects, 335 
‘Bengal, 94, 112 
Bengal Asiatic Society, 401 
Besnagar Column, 19 
Bhadantabhaskara, 3 n. 

Bhadda, 522 
bhadra, 30, 60 

Bhagavad-arddhana-krama, 11 3 
Bhagavad-gUd, 97, X05, 379, 402, 482, 

48 s 

Bhagavad-guna-darpapa, 119 «. 
Bhagavad-vishayam, 78 n., 79, 79 n, 
bhagavanmaya, 51 
Bhagavat, 107 
bhagavat-prUy-artham, 92 
Bhagavat Senapati Misra, 117, 133 
Bhagavatl-sUtra, 522, 524 n., 525 
bhagavdn, 34, 107 475, 508 «. 

Bhaktagramapurpa, no 
Bhaktanghrirepu, 63 
bhakti, 17, 19, 32. 33 , 63, 63 93, 100, 

139; 161, 292, 293, 378, 380, 382, 
450, 451, 507, 509; ft* conjugal love, 
70; as ddsya, 70; cult, 63; in 
VijMna Bhiksu, 450 et seq.\ Ven¬ 
kata’s views, 292 et seq, 
6/»a^t<i-exultation, 78 
Bhakti-sSra, 63, 96 «• 
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bhakti-yoga, 89, 91, 100 
Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 64 66, 67, 

80 rt., 399, 402; Report of the Search 
for Sanskrit Mamiscripts i882~~ 
X883, 401 
bhantikas, 182 
Bharadvaja, 530 
Bharadvaja goira, 98 
Bharadvaja lineage, 133, 440 
BharadvSja Sapihitd, 379 
Bhartrhari, 108 
Bhartpmitra, 108 
Bhartf-prapafica, 108, 471 
Bharuchi, 139 
Bhatta Bhaskara, i, a. 3 n. 
BhattanStha, 137, 138 
BhattJirakagnm, 210, ,314 n., 226, 229, 
234; his view of doubt, 310 
Bhnttarya, 134 

Bhatfoji Dlk^ita, i, 19 w.; speaking of 
Bhaskara, i 
Bhagavata cult, 19 
BhSgavata school, 3 n. 
Bhdgavata^rndhdtmyaf 63 
Bhdgavata-purdtfa, 40 63, 63 w,, 66, 

67, 80 81, 402, 451, 518 

Bhdgavata-yoga, 24, 33 
Bhagavatas, 2, 15, 17. J[9, 20, 71, 450, 
475 ”•» 51® ”•» 527 M.; not low castes, 

17 

Bhdguri, 516, 531 
Bhdmatl, 4. 196, 196 476 

Bhaskara, i, 2 , 3 » 3 ”•» 4 > 6, 8, 9, to, ti, 
106, 108, 113, 124, iS,S. 192, 193 . 
194, 195. J97» 200. 20t, 301, 305, 
413, 429, 433, 434, 472, 497; a 
tri-dandin,, i; bhakti, nature of, 
10 ;■ Brahman as transcendent, 10; 
Brahman not exhausted in trans¬ 
formation, to; deeds, relation of, 
with knowledge, 7; difference be¬ 
tween his view and that of Sankara, 
2; epistemology distinguished from 
t^ankara, 9; his bhedUbheda concept, 
6; his causality view of, 4-5; his 
date, 3; his difference with Kum- 
Srila, 8; his sea and wave illustra¬ 
tion, 6; his view, God and soul re¬ 
lation of, 6; his view of Brahman, 
301; his view of God, 135; his views 
contrasted with those of Ramanuja, 
192 et seq.‘, his views criticized from 
the Nimbarka point of view, 431 et 
seq,; fivan-mukti, denial of, lo-ti; 
jhdna-samuccita karma, his view of, 
8; knowledge, his view of, 8; libera¬ 
tion, nature of, 9; liberation of 



duties, 9; mukti, way to, 10; relation 
of Brahma-sUtra with Mlmdmsd- 
sdlrOf his concept of, 7; relation to 
PahcarStras, p. 2; sat cit and ananta, 
identity of, 10; soul nature of, 7; 
soul relation with God, 7; substance 
and qualities, view of, 10 j Sankara, 
refutation of, 4“S; transcendent 
Brahman, nature of, 10; world as 
spiritual, 10 
Bhaskara Bhatja, 3 

Bhdskara-bhdsya, 2 n., 4, 6 b., 7, 

8 ft. 

Bhaskaradeva, 3 n, 

BhSskaradiksita, 3 n. 

Bhaskaramisra, 3 n. 

Bh 5 skaranrsitpha. 3 n. 

Bhaskarasena, 3 ». 

Bhiskarasastr'i, 3 n. 

BhSiskarScarya, 3 
BhaskarScarya, Pandita, 3 n, 
Bkaskaranandanatha, 3 n. 
BhaskarSrapya, 3 n. 

Bhaskarites, 431 

bhdfya. 88 n., 107 n., xo8, 109, 113, 
114, 115, X16, n8, 138, 139, i8i n., 
196, 298, 3S2. 395, 400, 514 
bhdfya-kdra, 108 

Bhd?ya-prakdsik 3 ‘du^a'^oddhdra, 1x4 
Bhdsya-vivarapa, 128 
bhd^yopodghdta, 106 
Bhatta, 248 
Bhauda.)!, Dr 3 
bhdva, 52 
bhava-jd, 29 
bhdvaka, 50, sx, 53 
Bhava-prabodha, 114B., 125 
Bhdva-pradlpikd, 116, 131 
Bhdva-prakdsa, 122 
Bhdva-prakdsikd, 114, 122, 131 
Bhava-prakdsikd-dUiaifoddhdra, 130 
bhdva-‘rUpa'fhdna, 361 
bhdvya, 50, 51, 53 
bheda, 6, 194, 223, 417 
Bheda-diirpava, 115, 384, 388, 392 
Bheda-mavi, 115 n., 384 
Bheda-vdda, 133 
hheda-vddl, 401 

hheddbheda, i, 28, 105, 107, 406, 413, 

471, 472 

Bhedd‘bheda~vdda, 405 
Bheda-dhikkdra-nyakkdra, 122 
bheddgraha, 186 

Bhikj?u, 281 M., 448, 450, 451, 452, 
456, 460, 465, 466, 467, 468, 471, 

472, 473 . 474 . 477 . 47 ®, 479 . 487, 
488 
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bhinnatve satyabhinna-sattakatvam, 373 
bhoga, 300, 464, 485, 495 
bhogya-sakti, 6 
bhoktf, 6 

Bhranta-yoglndra, 63 n. 

Bhrgu, 48 a 
Bhutan, 68 «. 

Bhu-goia-nirtfayOf i?.a 
Bhtirai, 41, S7< S” 

BhQri Bhatta, 40a 
BhQri S5ri4aiIapQrna, 98, 109 
Ai^Sta-modifications, 183 
BhQtapurl, 100, loi 
bhmas, 163, 183, 260 n., z6i, 502, 504, 
507, Sio 

bhuta-sarga, 503 n, 

Bhutatt’-ajfvar, 63, 64, 65, 68, 66 n., 
68 134 n. 

BhQtayogJndra, 63 n. 
bhata-yoni, 25 

bhutadi, 48, 163, 359> 260, 261, 498, 
499. .504. 5*0 
bhutdni, 512 
bhUtdtm&, 25 
bhttU, 44 
bhUti-bhedab, 44 
bh&li-iakti, 42 
bhuty-aiftsah, 44 
bhuyo‘dar$ana-gamya, 228 
Bibliotheca Indica, 483 n. 

Bile, 182 
bindu, 58 

Bio-motor, 59, 258; faculties, 540 
Birth, 33, SI, 287, 290, 294. 370. 382, 
431, 462, 549 
Bison, 334 
Bittideva, 104, 113 
bJjdhkura, 177 
Black Rati, 38 
Blind, 367; man, 390 
Bliss, 16, 34, 35, 41, 50, 51, 52, 71, 

*44. *54. *75. 29s, 303. 304. 3**. 

365, 366, 404. 408, 413, 414, 44*. 

442. 443, 4-.fS, 448, 463, 474, 485, 

486, 489, 494 

Blissful, 62; emotion, 71; nature, 

383 

Blissfulness, 325 
Blue colour, 153 
Boar, 38 
boddhd, 48 
bodha-lakiana, 10 

Bodhayana, 105, 108, 109, 139, 180, 
i8i n., 192, 350 
Bodhdyana-vftti, 102, 103 «. 
Bodhisattva, s*3 
Bodily charms, 83 
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Body, 7, 31, 33, 4*. 55, 58, 59. 60, 80, 
139, 191, 192, 194. *95. *99. 201, 

288, 289, 291, 295, 297, 298, 300, 

301, 302, 308, 32s, 327. 352, 365, 

369. 391, 4*2, 414, 444, 448, 450. 

45*. 456, 462, 475. 504. 522, 526, 

528, 529, 540, 54*. 542, 543, 544. 

546, 548, 549, 55°; of God, 71 
Bombay, 200 n. 

Bond 26; of sympathy, 71 
Bondage, 5, 7, 24, 27, 44, S*. 57, 136, 

201, 292, 295, 334, 364, 365, 370, 

407, 4to, 4*2, 4*4, 42*. 432, 433, 

437, 453. 457, 460, 476, 477, 49*. 

495, 506, 509 
Brahma, 306, 473, 474 
brahma-bhakti 507 
brahma-carya, 6i 
Brahma-causality, 116, 388, 396 
brahma-cdrin, 124 
Brahma-character, 366 
Brahmadatta, 108, 291; his view of 
Brahman, 291 

Brahma-experience, 465; treatment by 
VijfSana Bhik9u, 465 
Brahmahood, 17, 405 506 

Brakrua-jndna-nirdsa, 130 
Brahma-knowledge, 2, 4, 89, 305, 308, 
326, 336, 337. 435, 466 
Brahma-lak§a^ia-vada, 133 
Brahma^akfaiia-vdkydrtha, 130 
Brahma - laksaria - vdkydrtha - sarngraha, 
130 

brahma-laya, 509 
Brahma-manifestation, 373 
Brahman, i, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, *®i *2, 

20, 26, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 


68, 89, 93, 106, n6, 126, 13 

6 n., 

*53, 

*54. 

*55, 

156, 

165, 

166, 

*74, 

*75, 

176, 

*77, 

17S, 

192, 

*93. 

*94. 

*95, 

196, 

*97, 

198, 

*99, 

200, 

201, 

208, 

211, 

224, 

239, 

29*, 

295. 

299, 

300 301, 30a 

■. 303 

, 307. 

309, 

3*2. 

3*3, 

3*4, 

3*5, 

3*6, 

3*7. 

319, 

320, 

322, 

323, 

335. 

326, 

328, 

329. 

330. 

33*. 

332, 

333, 

334, 

335, 

336, 

337. 

338, 

340, 

343, 

345, 

350. 

35*. 

353, 

365. 

366, 

367, 

369 

371, 

372, 

373, 

374,* 

38*, 

383, 

384, 

385, 

386, 

387, 

388, 

389, 

391, 

392, 

394, 

395, 

396, 

397, 

398, 

404, 

40s, 

406, 

407, 

408, 

409, 

412, 

4*5, 

416, 

4*7, 

418, 

4*9. 

420, 

421, 

422, 

423, 

424, 

429, 

430, 

432, 

433, 

434, 

435, 

436, 

437, 

438, 

439, 

440, 

44S. 

446, 

447, 

448, 

452, 

454, 

455, 

456, 

457, 

458, 

460, 

461, 

462, 

464, 

465, 

466, 

477, 

483, 

484, 
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Brahman (cont.) 

48s, 486, 487, 493, 493, 494. 495. 
497, 506, 509; material and efficient 
cause, 301 

Brahmanandin, io6, 107 
Brahman-consciousness, 317 
Brahmanhood, 383 n, 

Brahmanic, ”• 

Brahman of Sankara, 396 
Brahman’s nature, 397 
Brahma na, 527 
brahna-randhra, 31, 59 
Brahma-ratra, 23 

brahma~iamasattdka~vikSrd ■■ nglkdrai, 

396 

Brahma-sariihitd, 40 n.; avatar as in, 
40 «. 

Brahma-sarga, 23 
Brahma-state, 468 

Brahma-sfitra, i, 3, 4, 7 n., 15, 17, 102, 
tos, 107, io8, 113, 116, 117, 118, 
(24, 125, 126, 133, 139, 195, 196, 
305. 349, 35°. 381, 402, 404. 405 «■, 
406 n., 440, 454. 46s, 466, 472, 478, 
479, 480, 482, 496, sn if., 548 
Brahma - sutra - bhdfya-purva-pakfa- 
samgraka-kdrikd, 117 
Brahma - sUtra - bhdsya - ratnbha-prayo - 
yana-samarthana, 118 
Brahrn a -sUtra - bhdfya - samgraha - viva - 
ra/w, XT8 

Brahma-sutra - bhdfya - vydkhyd, 117, 
130 

Brahma-sdtra-hhS^yopa-nydsa, 117, 
125 

Brahma-sutra-dipikdt 118, 133 
Brahma-sutrdrtha-satfigraha, 108, 116, 

130 

Brakma-sabddrtha-vicdra, 130, 131 
Brahma-iakti-vada, 133 
Brahmatantra-jiyar, 111 
Brahma-vidyd-kaumudl, 115 
Brahma-vidyd-vijaya, 117, 126 
Brahma-vi^iju, 497 

Brahma, I2, 13, 25, 38, 40 k., 43, 45, 
52, 232, 475, 499, 503, 504, 5«5, 507, 
Sio 

Drahmd-jndna-vddi, 177 ji. 
brahmdjfdtit 38 
Brahmdiiida-purdpa, 20 
brahmdtmatva, 431 
Brahminic, 2, 19 

Brahmins, 14, 17, i 97, 441 516, 

517, S18, S2I, 549 
brahmt, 47 
brahmop&sanam, 382 
hrdhma, 502 


Breath, 60 
Breath-control, 23 

Bfhad-dra^yaka Upanisad, 494, 519, 
519 528, 529 

Brhad-dra^yako-pani$at-prak5Hkd, 126 
Brhaj-jdtaka, 523 ‘ 

Bfhaspati,-12, 140 516, 531, 532, 

533 

Bj-haspati-sutra, 531 
Bridegroom, 79, 378 
Brindaban, 63, 120, 440 
Buddha, 39, 505, 522 
Buddhaghoso, 512, 513, 520, 521 
522, 524 «. 

huddhi, 7, 43, 47, 49, 56, 80, 144, 147, 
148, 163, 449, 453., 464, 46s, 466, 
467, 468, 469, 470, 476, 480, 486, 
490, 491, 494, 495, 499 S03, 506, 

507, 508; in relation to sukha- 
duhkha in Vijhaha Bhiksu, 464 
Buddhism, 143, 516 
buddhi-statts, 467 

Buddhist doctrine of momentariness, 
refutation by Venkaja, 268 et seq. 
Buddhist theory, 262 
Buddhist view, 251-2, 541 
Buddhistic doctrines, 518 
Buddhistic literature, 520 
Buddhistic texts, 518 
Buddhists, i, 129, 205, 216, 236, 238, 
254, 255, 268, 269, 270, 271, 27s, 

276, 282, 398, 424, 443, 47t, 5^12, 

S13, 518, 519, 525, 527, 538, 539, 

540. 541. 543, 546; view of in¬ 
validity inadmissible, 236 
buddhi-tattvat 25 
Bukka I, King, 121 
Bukka’s son Kampana, I2i 
Burning capacity, 249 
Burning object, 249 

Caitanya, 403 

caitanya, 8, 81, 141, 451 

Caitanya-caritdmfta, 403 n. 

Cakara-samarthana, 123 

cakra, 58, 60, 64 

cak^us, 502 

Calmness, 52 

Campakesa, 115, 117, 131 

Caxfd^i-rndruta, 117, 123, 126, 129 

Capacity, 149, 349, 354; of fire, 249 

Caraka-sartihitdy 516 

carama, 135 «. 

Carama-guru-nirifaya, 125 
Carama-Hoka-churukku, 94 
Caramopdya-tdtparya, iZ2 
Cardinal faith, 86 
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Cardinal points, 85, 86 
Carnatica, 104 n. 

Carnatik, 63 

Case, 288 

Case-ending, 239 

Case-reiation, 233 

Caste, 17, 42, 43, 49, 293, 416, 441 

S t 8 , 549 

Caste-distinction, 44 
Caste-duties, 33, 414 
Casuisti-y, 514, 515 
Catalogue, 400 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Private Libraries of the North- 
Western Provinces^ 379, 400 n,, 

401 K. 

Catalogus Catalogorum, 127 
Category, 2, 30, 36, 37, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 80, 89, 98, 128, 129, 150, 223, 
224, 239, 257 , 258, 297, 328, 339 , 
340, 350, 35 t. 353 , 354 , 355 , 4 i 7 , 
428, 429, 435, 480, S03, 540; of dif¬ 
ference, 417; of time, 284 
Catholic, .104 

Catuh-slokl, 94 98, 99, 123 

Catuh-slokl-vydkkya, 131 
Catur-vyuha, 509 n 
Causal, 46, 265, 341, 344, 470, 473 , 
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doctrine, 199; efficiency, 268, 271, 
276, 436, 458; entity, 371; instru¬ 
ments, 203; material, 465; moment, 
273; movement, 503; nature, 395; 
operation, 205, 263, 265, 266, 267, 
270, 272, 276, 343; principle, 192; 

qualities, 256; relations, 279, 342; 

state, 42, 200, 344; substance, 344, 
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Causality, 53, 128, 205, 206, 276, 278, 
299. 30®, 389, 396, 455 , 456, 459 , 
470 

Causation, 354. 397. 456. S4i, 543 
Cause, 4, 8, 9, 34, 42, 46, 58, J74, 179, 
181, 184, 1S6, 187, 189, 190, 192, 
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206, 232, 256, 257, 260 n., 266, 267, 
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341 , 342. 343 , 35 ®, 354 , 3 ^ 5 , 3^6, 

385, 388, 389, 396, 406, 410, 413, 

433 , 441 , 447 448, 452, 454 , 455 , 

456, 460, 46s, 469, 470, 472, 473 , 

479 , 483. 493 , 495 . 503, 52o, 

324, 539 n., 541, 542, S43, S 45 , 547 ; 
and effect, 258; qualities, 257 
Causeless, 46, 354 
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Cause-space, 273 
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types of, 539 
Cdrvdrka-^asli, 531 n. 
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Cease, 310 
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Centum, 72 
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Ceremonials, 41 

Cessation, 27, 28, 52, 61, 136, 177, 
287, 29a, 293, 295, 310, 321, 33S, 

339 , 36s, 366, 369, 371. 372, 374 , 

393 , 445 , 453 . 4 ^ 3 , 47 °, 486, 506, 

523, 572; of bondage, 364; of re- 

birth, 70 
ce^tdy 300 
chala, 512 
Chaldri-^smrti, T03 

Change, 196, 313, 314, 321, 325, 338, 
344. 443 "m 445 , 447 , 4 S 6 , 457 , 458 , 
48s, 488, 489, 4QO, 493, 495 
Changeable, 313, 323 
Changeless, 34, 61, 19S, 389, 396, 457 
Character, 46, 180, 181, 193, 194, 195, 
209, 210, 297, 3ti. 3*2, 31S, 3J9, 

323, 324. 33 t, 332, 333 , 334 . 336 , 

35t, 407, 408, 411, 430, 465, 534, 
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Characteristic, 185, 207, 209, 212, 300, 
317, 32s, 350, 426, 450; quality, 317 
Characterless, 166, 195, 356 
Charity, 86, 87 
Charm of God, 83 
Chdndoagyapam^ad-hhdfya, 117 
Chdndogya, loj, 106, 528, 529, 530 
Chandogya Upanisad, 3, 106, 107, r26, 
517, 528; heretics referred to, in, 528 
Chdndogyo-panisad-prakdsikd, 126 
Chemical change, 141 
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314. 319. 331, 339 , 406, 435; 

entities, 239, 243, 271, 333, 344, 
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‘ cic~chakti, 32, 416 
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cintan&tmakam indriyam, 48 
Circular, 255 
Circulation, 59 

Circumstances, 182, 320, 323, 349, 
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cit> IS 4 . 396, 397 > 444 

citi, 503, 594 

Cit-prakara^a, 160 «. 

Citsuitha, III, 468 
citsukhScarya, 318, 482 
citta, 281 n,, 480, 499 n. 
citta-VTtti-nirodha, 62, 506 
Class-characters, 167, 232, 534 
Class-concept, 224, 226 297, 43 

Class-notions, 61 
Classification, 30, 129, 212 
Clay, 3, 4«., 199; materials, 3 
Clearness, 217 
Clinging to God, 87 
Closed souls, 501 
Cloth, 190, 193, 256, 26s 
Clouds, 50 
Code of duties, 88 
Coeval, 183 
Co-existence, 273, ,543 
Co-existent, 286, 423 
Co-extensive, 291, 292 
Cognate, 43 

Cognition, 8, 9, 2x7, 218, 248, 289, 
310, 311, 315, 318, 320, 323, 325, 
335. 347. 360, 368, 410, 411. 428 
Cognitive, 31, 49, 61, 318, 466; ex¬ 
periences, 300; characters, 241; 
operation, 359; process, 467; rela¬ 
tion, 358; sense, 25, 48, 280; situa¬ 
tion, 467 

Coherence, 300; of qualities, 254 
Coimbatore, 121 

Cola, 65, 67, 94, 98, 103, 113, 523; 
kings, 104 

Collocating entities, 275 
Collocation, 141, 152, 204, 206, 264, 
292, 3 S 4 . 360. 473; of accessories, 
354; of causes, 203 
Coilocative agents, 342 
CoUocative causes, 248 
Colony, 42, 43 
Colophon of Mitra, 403 
Colour, 61, 141, 167, 182, 251, 389; 

perception, 280 
Colour-data, 253 


Colour-datum, 253 
Combinations, 326 
Commands, 303 

Commentary, i 3, 99, 102 106, 

107, 108, 114, 115, 116, 117, 120, 
122, 123, 135, 126, 127, 130, 131, 
132, 134, 138, 214, 260 305, 349, 

402, 403, 440, 460, 476, 482, 516, 
517 n., 518, 523, 532; literature, 86 
Commentator, 107 n., 196, 444 
Commission, 398 
Common, 207 
Communication, 309, 438 
Communion, 70, 99, 376 
Companions, 83 
Compendium, 135 
Complete, 36, 296 
Complex, 188, 193; feeling, 90 
Comprehension, 419 
Computation, 96 

Conative, 49; organs, 412; senses, 31, 
61, 280, 504 
Conceit, 173 
Concentration, 30 

Concept, 42, S3, 185, 186, 195, 254, 
264, 297 , 340, 344 . 390, 406, 434 , 
435 

Conception, 45, 192, 195, 295, 297, 
301, 321, 328, 333, 335, 34 C 351 . 

389, 397 , 398, 447 , 448. 45 C 456 , 

462, 468, S04 

Conceptual cognitions, 341 
Conceptual forms, 311 
Conch-shell, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 185, i86, 187, 18S, 208, 2x0, 

2X1, 241, 244, 247, 253, 254 . 270, 

337, 346, 368, 371, 408; silver, 179, 
184, 237, 246, 312, 314, 335, 336, 
340, 343, 344, 398; silver illusion, 
185 186, r88 

Conciliatory, 20 

Conclusions, 2 H, 319, 409 , 45 i, 4 S 8 , 
469, 486, 495 

Concomitance, 225, 226, 228. 229, 230, 
263, 273, 3 * 9 . 427, 438, 513. 533 . 
534 , 535 . 536, 538 
Concrete, 49, 187 

Condition, 51. »8o, 181, 193, 211, 301, 
306, 310, 312, 318, 323, 333, 344, 

346, 412. 413, 416, 420, 421, 422, 

428, 432, 433 , 434 , 461, 463, 468, 

473 , 476, 489, 492. 493 , 534 , 535 ', of 
reality, 243 

Conditional, 289, 390, 533, 538; quali¬ 
ties, 285, 286 

Conditioned, 193, 446, 474 
Conduct, 16, 550 
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Conflict of knowledge, 2ia n. 
Confusion, 35, 140 

Conglomeration, 37, 163, 252, 262, 
27s. 278, 288 
Conjeevaram, 68 
Connection, 43 n. 

Connotation, 299 

Conscious, 27, 31, 4 J> 290, 416, 467, 
491; energy,. 459; entities, 89; prin¬ 
ciple, 29; state, 540, 343, 546 
Consciousness, 368, 369, 373, 377 f 
406, 407, 413, 420, 429, 438, 439 , 

440, 452, 454, 459 , 460, 462. 463, 

467, 469, 479, 486, 507, 519, 529, 

540, 541, 543 , 545 , S 4 &, 547 , 548 , 

549; its character, 141, 142 
Considerations, 420 
Consonance, 44, 58 
Consort, 70, 81 
Conslancy, 29 

Constituent conscious-entities, 287 
Constituents, 188, 256, 310, 323, 335, 
414, 415, 419, 424. 430, 455, 458 
Constituted entity, 256 
Construction, 191, i9S 
Contact, 263, 270, 281 M., 316, 453, 
466 

Container, 456 
Contemplation, 68 
Contemporary, 131 i3S 
Content, 350 M., 310, 329, 336, 439; 
of awareness, 185 ; of knowledge, 

242, 247, 314 

Contentions, 211, 311, 31 5 , 348 
Contentless, 250, 310, 311 
Contentment, 61, 506 
Contents of thoughts, 198 
Contiguity, 46,296, 316, 324,325,421; 

of consciousness, 240, 420 
Contraction, 393 

Contradiction, 9, 186, 192, 210, 239, 
269, 314, 318, 32 J, 327, 33 ^*, 337 , 
342, 374, 386, 398, 435 , 436, 45 *, 
459, 470, 498, 502 n. \ of knowledge, 

*79 

Contradictory, 17, 207, 211, 269, 310, 
3 * 9 . 337 . 42 * 

Contrary, 322; conclusion, 230 
Contributions, 346 

Control, 30, 32, 58, 303, 430, 443 n., 
444, 499; of mind, 29 
Controller, 09, 200, 386, 415, 439, 430, 
4-5 -i ■ 478 ' 

Controversialist, 406 
Controversy, 68, 128, 130, 328, 416 
( Conviction, 54, 55 
^ Co-operation, 409 
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Correct, 180 
Correction, 179 

Correspondence, 347,348, 357, theory, 
246 

Corroboration, 340, 341, 357 
Cosmic, 443 «•, 475 , 482, 492 , 509 , 
510: affairs, 475; egg, 504; matter, 
163 

Cosmogony, 515 «. 

Cosmological, 474 
Cotton-seed, 273 
Counterpart, $8 
Couples, 38 

Course, 31, 34, 51, 52, 56, 57 
Cow, 234 
Cowell, 515 

Creation, 25, 27, 36, 38, 42, 45, 50. 5*. 
52, 56, 58, it6, 158, 182, 188, 192, 
* 95 , 196, 302, 443 «•, 444 , 449 , 452 , 
458, 460, 476, 498, 500, 50*. 502. 
504, 508 _ 

Creative, 50, 465, 4731 activity, 452, 
454; desire, 48; moment, 472 
Creator, 16, 412, 476, 507 
C'reatures, 447 ». 

Creed, 433 
Criterion, 314 

Criticism, 76, 112, 116, 179, 215, 217, 
304. 339 , 343, 429, 433 , 478, 479 , 
5*8, 533 
Crooked, 158 
Cults, 81 
Currency, 95 
Customs, 2 
CfUikopanisad, 480 
Cycle, 41, 51, 44b, 48*, 490 
Cymbals, 80 

dak^iria, 381 n. 

Daksina-kalarya, 381, 382, 383, 

384 

Dancer, 85 
Dantivarman, 67 
daifda-nlti, 532 
da^din, 524 m- 
Darkness, 178 
darsana, 463, 533 
Daiiaratha, 429, S22 
Dasa-sloki, 399, 400, 403 
dasdvat, 251 
Data, 210, 428 
Dattatreya, 40 n. 

Dattatreyopani^ad, 13 
Date-juice, 226 
Datum, 287 
Davids, 515 
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dayd, 57, 61 
Dayaratnadeva, 402 
DSmodara, 39 
Damodara Goavami, 399 
ddna, 33, 61 

Da^arathi, 98, i02, 104, 109, no, 113 
Dasarya, 63 «. 
ddsya, 70 
Dead, 550 

Death, 69, 291, 43 ». 447 , 5 iQ, 53 °, 53 1, 
536, 539 , 548, 55 ° 

Death-conia, 79 
Decay, 447 454, 547 

Decision, 210 
Deduction, 314 

Deeds, 7, 15, 33, S 4 . 61, 290, 292, 299, 
301, 303, 349 , 388, 415, 429, 444, 
452, 489, 513 521, 524, 528 

Deep concentration, 22 
Deep emotion, 378 
Deep sleep, 142, 151, 178 
Defect, 175, 177, 179, 182, 184, 185 n., 
203, 230, 238, 331, 332, 334 , 336, 
338, 356, 430, 437 . 439 , 442 
Defectlessness, 250 
Defects of organs, 181 
Defence, 300 
Definable, 230 
Definite effects, 279 
Definition, 128, 217 221, 232, 295, 

298, 299, 300, 318, 345, 348, 373,' 
390, 424, 448, 462, 519, 537; of 
error, 247; of validity, 248 
dehatmavddins, 528 

Deity, 31,38,39,41,58,60,126,2951303 

Delirious, 79 

Deliverance, 376 

Delusion, 325 

Delusive, 45 

Dement, 15, 153, 453 

Demons, 25 

Demonstrable, 230 

Denial, 186 

Dependence, 55, 272, 29a 
Descartes, 202 n. 

Description, 52, 436 
Desires, 7, 33, 34, 44, 45, 48, 61, 92, 
146, 160, 191, 296, 298, 303, 350, 

416, 429, 441. 463, 472, 503. 504. 
50s, 506, 529 

Destiny, 43, 45, 444, 461, 501, 502 
Destroyer, 499, 507 
Destructible, 199, 373, 425 
Destruction, 26, 33, 38, 51, 52, 58, 
178, 239, 271, 272, 308, 314, 344, 
353, 365, 407, 410, 428, 442, 443 «•, 
454 , 469, 476, 550 


Destructive agents, 266 
Desikacarya, 116, 131 
Detachment, 442 

Determinate, 166, 220, 311, 466; 

knowledge, 216, 217, 221, 224, 340; 
object, 177 
Determinateness, 218 
Determination of validity, 357 
Determinations, 42, 113, 504 
Deussen, 108 w. 
devadatta, 59, 60 
DevakI Sri, 95 
Devamannatha, 102 no 
Devanatha, 133 
Deva-ndyaka-paflcdsat, 122 
DevarSja, no, in, 114, 138 
Devarajaguru, 137, 138 
Devaraja Suri, 122 
Devarajacarya, 123, 127 
Devarat, 102 no 
deva-ydna, 517 
Devacarya, 401, 404 
Devacarya, Paijrjita Anantarama', 399 
DevadevI, 69 
Development, 42, 49 
Deviprasad Papdita, 400 «. 

Devi, 57 

Devotee, 28, 38 ,39 n-, 5 S, 70, 82, 89, 9 °, 
99 , * 39 , 337 , 378. 379 , 40 S, 442 , 491 
Devotion, 10, 13, 32, 61, 70, 78, 82, 
84, 88, 89, 100, 129, 134, 161, 442, 
450, 451; to God, 89 
Devotional, 69, 293; development, 81; 

faiths, 81; Devotional songs, 83 
dhanaiijaya, 59 
Dhanurdasa, 104 
Dhanvantari, 40 «. 

Dharma, 40 n., 47, 62, 124, 125, 153, 
254,294, 349 , 394 , 405, 453 . 503 ,SO 5 
Dharmadevacarya, 404 
Dharmakuresa, 133 
DharmarSjadhvarlndra, 9, 204, 216 
dharma-sddnya, 224 
Dharma-idstras, 21 
dharmatva, 254 
Dhamiaraja, 228 
dhdra^a, 61 
dkdrand, 30, 505 
Dhenu, 52 
dhl-sphufatd, 217 
dhoti, 522 
Dhruva, 39 n. 
dhruvd~nusmfti, 293 
dhrti, 57, 6i, 510 
dhdma-dhumatva, 226 n. 
dhumatva, 535 
dhiirta cdrvdka, 516, 539 
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dhvatnia-hhSva, 438 
dhy&na, 10, 30, 61, 388, 487, 505 
dhyanadind paricaryd., 10 
Dialectic, 330, 426 

Dialectical, 111,194,304,437; analysis, 
112; criticism, 277 

Dialogues of the Buddha, 512 514 n., 

5IS n., 520 n., 521 n. 

Dictum, 330 
Didactic poem, 121 
Difference, 6, 28, 30, 180, 181, 182, 
184, 18s, 186, 187, 188, 192, 193, 
194, I95» 204. 220 n., 238, 366, 303, 
313, 322, 330, 33ri 342, 343. 350. 

35'. 353. 354, 355, 356, 359, 383, 

40s, 411, 413, 417, 418, 419, 422, 

433, 434. 435. 436, 443, 448, 455, 

456, 471. 480, 485, 486, 489, 536, 

542, sso; conception of the Nim- 
barkas school of, 417 et seq. 
Difference-ill-identity, 432, 433 
Differeirtceless, 406, 420 
Differencelessness, 167 
Different, 42, 302, 330, 336, 339, 397, 
406, 413, 416, 441; order, 419 
Different-from-existent-and-non-ex- 
istent, 339 
Differentia, 212, 429 
Differentiating characteristic, 185 «. 
Differentiation, 200, 462, 479 
Difficulty, 192 
Digamvara Jains, 523, 524 
Digamvaras, 523 
dik, 163, 283, 284 
Dilation, 444 
Dina-caryS, 137 

Direct, 309, 465; intuition, 363; know¬ 
ledge, 217, 312; perception, 308 
Disappearance, 309 
Disciple, 98, 102, no, 114, 122, 123, 
126, 138, 522 

Discipline, 28, 29, 33, 442 
Disciplined, 32 
Discrimination, 292 
Discriminative, 49; knowledge, 32 
Discussions, 123, 352, 418 
Disfavour, 51, 52, 159, 160, 164 
Disinclination, 33, 47, 52, 292, 44a; of 
mind,29 

Displeasure, 291, 303, 304 
Disposition, S4 

Disputation, 515, 517, 518, 519 
Dissipation, 287 
Dissociation, 393 

Dissolution, 36, 45, 49, 50, 15S, 196, 
301, 314, 450, 458, 461, 466, 469, 
493, 498, 521; of doubt, 390 


Distant perception, 254 
Distinct perception, 254 
Distinction, 47, 181, 185 n., 186 
288, 307, 331, 411, 419, 434, 449, 
485, 491, 494 

Distinctive differences, 167 
Distinctness, 254 
di^pika, 518 
Diverse forms, 36 
Diversity, 196 

Divine, 41, 4.72; beauty, 136; entity, 
485; functions, 38; grace, 84, 378; 
love, 451 

Divine Wisdom, 80 n. 

Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints, 
78, 79 n. 

Divinity, 450 
Division, 208 
divya, 214 n. 

Divya-prabandha, 64, 130, 134, 135, 

137, *38 

Divya-prabandha-vytlkhyd, 131 
Divya-siiri-carita, 64, 94, 95, 105, 
113 n. 

Divyasuri-prabhava-dipikd, irS, 133 
Divyavaddna, 514, 524 n. 

Digha, SIS n., 521 

Dlgha Nikdya, 514, 520, 524, 525 

Diksita, 19 n. 

Dlpa-prakdsa, 135 
Dlpa-sdra, 128/1. 

505 

Docility, 54 
Doctrinal, 305 

Doctrine, 28, 43, 50, 55, 86, 19a, 195, 
196, 297, 330, 334, 338, 340, 346, 
349, 406, 422, 427, 430, 434, 472, 
483, 484, 512 «•, 516, 517, 518, sig, 
521, 522, 523, 525, 526, 527, 528, 
529. 530, 539, 546, 548, 550; of 
hhakti, 450; of causality, 276; of 
kdla, 448 n.; of prakrti, 478 
Doddyacarya, 121 n. 

Dogmas, 303 
Domestic life, 62 
Dormant, 56 

dosa, 165, 17s, 184, 188, 238 
Doubt, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 215, 236, 241, 251; its analysis, 
2Ti; its classification, 213; itself in¬ 
dubitable, 236; Nyaya view of it, 
207Venkata’s conclusive re-- 
marks on, 208 et seq,] Venltafa’s 
criticism of Nyaya view, 207-8; 
Venkata’s special treatment of it, 
207 et seq. ; Venkata’s treatment 
similar to that of Descartes, 202 
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Doubtful property, 313 
Dramatic action, 82 
Drami^a, loS, 139 
DramidacSrya, 105, 106, 107, 108 
Draini 4 opanisad-bhd?ya, 126 
Drami^opani^at-tdtparya, 69, 70 

71 «■* 72 «M 73 «. 

Dravujla •• /rwti - tattvdrtha - prak&sikd, 

127 

Dravidian, 132, 383 n. 
Dravidopanifat-sdra, 124 
Draindoponifat ~ sdra - ratndvali - vyd - 
khyd, 127 

Dravidopani^at-tdtparydvall, 1 24 
dravya, 212 251, 343, 484 

dravyatva, 431 
DrSvida, 63 
Drdvida-bhdsya, 106 
Dravi^a texts, 383 
Dravida-veddnta, 137 
DravidacSrya, 106 

Dream, 4, 5, 182, 258, 325, 415, 440; 
experiences, 5 

Dreamless sleep, 258, 310, 3it, 321, 
324, 32s, 326, 327, 344, 362, 363, 
364, 411, 412, 420, 443, 453, 467 
Drunkenness, 169 
dfdlha-purve^ 530 
drsya, 438, 463 
Driyatvd-numdna-nirdm, 133 
Dualism, 330, 332, 337, 338, 339, 347, 
407 

Dualistic, 352, 406, 486; texts, 422 
Duality, 4, 37, 134, 218, 344, 375, 
417, 4 * 9 , 420, 432, 431, 432, 455, 
495 

Duality-texts, 486 
Dubrenii, Professor, 65 
duhkha, 464, 485 
duhkha-nivrttih, 486 
Dulling, 256 
Dullness, 32S 
Durupadesa-dhikkdra, 127 
Duties, 8, ri, 19, 293, 294, 3 o 7 . 379 , 
44 J, 519 

Dfirdrtha-dftrlkaraifa, 131 
Dvaita^dvaita, 413 
Dvaya-chtirukku, 94 
Dvayam^ 135 n, 
dve^Qy 470 

Dvivedin Panf^ita Vindhyesvarl Pra- 
slda, I n. 
dvyaf}uka, 263 
Dvapara-yuga, 401 
Dvaraka, 96 

dvdrdntara-mrapek^a, 277 
Dvarasamudta, 120 


Dynamic, 29, 44, 456, 500; agency, 
446; function, 4485.; operation, 
261; power, 448 
Dynasty, 67 
Dyutirnatl, 98, too 

Ear, 167 

Earliest devotees, 82 
Early History of Vai$navism in South 
India, 64 67 81 n. 

Earth, 41, 46, 128, 181, 208, 212, 340, 
393 , 447. 500, S06, 521, 540, 541,550 
Earth-matter, 342 
Earth-particles, 188 
Earth-.substances, 188 
Earthiness, 258 
Ecstasy, 63 «.; of joy, 376 
Ecstatic delight, 83 
Ecstatic experiences, 79 
Ecstatic joy, 376 
EMdies, 83 

Effect, 4, IS, 35, 49, 56, 153, 184, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 194. 195 , 199, 

229, 256, 257, 265, 266, 267, 276, 

277, 2gx, 293, 294, 299, 303, 306, 

332, 339 , 341, 342, 343 , 344. 359 , 

365, 434, 435 , 443 . 446, 455 , 4 Sh, 

460, 465. 488, 489, 493, 521, 542, 

543; moment, 272, 273; state, 200, 
344 

Effectness, 300 
Effect-stage, 299 
Effect-thing, 199 
P^ffectuation, 54 
Efficacious, 28, 29 

Efficiency, 263, 268, 341, 458, 524, 528 
Efficient, 203; causes, 301, 386 
Efforts, 56, 58, 190, 249, 290, 298, 300, 
304. 333 , 374 . 475 , S03 
Ego, 13, 42, 56, 144, 208, 2U, 257, 
290, 345, 366, 367, 408, 409, 411, 
412, 443, 547 , 549 
Ego-consciouaness, 362, 367 
Ego-entity, 325, 362, 408 
E'go-experience, 334, 366, 368, 370 
Ego-intuition, 409, 410, 411, 412 
Ego-notion, 324, 325 
Ego-substratum, 425 
Egohood, 325 

Egoism, 31, 51 , 90, 91, 317, 375 . 378 , 
379, 408, 468, 470, 48s, 494, 505, 529 
Elgoistic desire, 378 
ekadatfdins, 523, 524 n. 

Ekasrhgatanu, 40 n. 
ekdntins, 21, 87 
ekdntitva, 87 
Ekangavasayin, 40 n. 
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ekMma--TUpa^ 40 71, 

Ekayana , 21 
EMyana veda , 21 

Element, 25, 30, 43, 45. 46, 49, 181, 
182, 196, 205, 337, 462, 467, 505, 
506, 512, 515 n., 519, 531, 532 , 537, 

541 . 542, 544 . 545 , 547 , 55 ° 
Eiementary, izy 
Emanated, 37 

Emanation, 37, 198 447, 488, 495 

Emancipated, 296, 300, 476; souls. 
177 M.; stage, 301 

Emancipation, 29, 32, 50, 52, 57, 6t, 
62, 71, 88, (36, 143, 145' 146, 159, 
161, 177, 293, 293, 294, 39s, 304, 

314. 316, 324, 326, 327, 336, 364, 

36s, 366, 371, 374, 382, 383, 384, 

38S, 408, 413, 414, 420, 421, 429, 

433 , 443, 445 . 44 f>. 450, 453, 457, 

460, 463, 476, 477, 479, 483, 48s, 

486, 487, 488, 491, 494, 495, 506, 

509; attainable by God’s grace, 304; 
view of the NimbSrka school of, 
420 et seq . 

Embrace, 72, 73 
Emergence, 45, 48, 196 
Emergents, 45, 494, 495 
Emerges, 47 

Emotion, 29, 82, 83, 377, 450, 451; 
of love, 79 

Emotional analysis, 8.2 
Emotional stage, 82 
Emotional transformation, 82 
Emphasis, 311, 348, 413, 434 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ^ 
523 n ., 524 n ., 525 

End, 41, 42, 51, 54, 298, 343, 352, 420, 
441, 443 , 486, 502 
Endearment, 90 
Enemy, 70 

Energy, 30, 31, 37. 42, 44, 45, 48, 49, 
S 3 , 56, 57 . 79 , 414. 416, 418, 424. 
447 ,^ 454 . 458, 489, 500, 502, 524; 
of God, 404 
Enjoyable, 6 
Enjoyed, 37 
Enjoyer, 6, 32, 37 

Enjoyment, 291, 392, 412, 464, 485, 
486, 490, 503, 529 
Enlightened, 80 
Enlightenment, 53 
Enquirj^ 197 
Entirely, 194 
Entirety, 432, 434 

Entity, 5, S, 9, 26, 27, 41, 42, 44, 163, 
178, 179, 186, 193, 206, 210, 211, 
235 . 243, 253, 274, 275. 289, 299, 


306, 

3II, 

313, 

3 * 3 , 

314, 

315, 

316, 

317, 

319, 

331, 

324, 

335, 

327, 

328, 

330, 

332, 

333 , 

335 , 

337 , 

339 , 

341. 

342, 

343 , 

344 , 

345 , 

351 , 

353 , 

353 . 

389. 

408, 

4 to. 

416, 

421, 

423, 

435, 

430, 

436, 

439 , 

440, 

448, 

451 , 

457 , 

463. 

464, 

474 , 

487, 

497 , 

S03, 

S04, 

506, 

S07. 

539 , 541 





Environments, 30 
Epigraphia Carnatica , 104 n. 
Epigraphica Indica , 121 k. 
Epigraphical, 64, 105 
Epigraphists, 67 
Epistemological, 9, 80, 467 
Epithets, 450 
Epitome, 53 

E'quilibrium, 29, 36, 46, 259. 46a, 503, 

S05. 509 

Equinox, 295 

Erroneous, 335; manifestation, 360 
Error, 179, 380, i8a, 185, 186, 187, 
210, 240, 241, 253, 307, 330. 334 . 
337 , 346, 383 441. 4 & 9 . Soo; of 

conception, 398 
Eschatological, 295, 525 
Esoteric, 57, 583; doctrine, 134 
Essence, 28, 31, 35, 329, 345, 393. 4i3, 
435, 424, 426, 431, 433, 434, 436, 
442. 445 , 449 , 455 , 481, 49 ©; of in¬ 
tuition, 177 

Essential characteristic, 151 
Essential qualities, 70 
Eternal, 5, 9, 34, 35, 36, 52, 128, i6r. 
169, 17a, 177, 192, 195, 204, ao8, 

209, 212, 213, 267, 279, 284,. 285, 

286, 291, 299, 321, 325, 330, 336, 

337 , 339 , 345 , 347 , 354 . 365, 373 , 

386, 387, 393, 394, 404, 409, 426, 

433 , 447 , 448, 453 , 454, 457, 470. 

473, 481, 482, 489, 497; bliss, 404; 
power, 198; world, 80 
Eternity, 314, 345, 393; of souls, 177 «. 
Ethical, 525; position, 550 
El6rembav§y, 77 
Elvents, 448 
Evidence, i8r, 390 

Evil, 5, 26, 34, 293, 294, 302, 446, 

531 

Elvolutes, 26, 487 

Evolution, 25, 26, 30, 31, 36, 49, 58, 
196, 280, 299, 317, 456, 475, 482, 
493, 503, 5»o 

Evolutionary, 37, 45, 46, 445, 447, 455, 
481; cause, 47; changes, 24 
Excitement, 61 
Excommunicated, 20 
Exercises, 293 
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Existence, 31, 33, 41, 42, 50, 51, iSzn ., 
184, 189, 190, 191, 192, 19s, 196, 

199, 297. 3^^. 312. 314, 3 ^ 5 - 316, 

317, 319, 323, 327, 332, 339 . 345 , 

346, 347 , 350, 352, 353 , 358, 350 , 

406, 410, 412, 413, 415. 416, 419, 

427, 430, 43 *, 433 , 434 , 435 , 436, 

437 , 443, 443 , 445 , 454 , 45 S, 459 , 

464, 476, 477, 489, 497. 507, 509, 

518, 533 

Existent, 47, 182 n., 313,339, 343 ' 445, 
486; entity, 358 

Existent-and-non-existence, 339 
Expansion, 393, 444 
Experience, 8, o, 29, 34, 41, 45, 79, 83, 
87, 142, 152, 166, 170, 178, 182, 
185 1S6, 187, 188, 235, 236, 238, 

243. 251, 253, 254 , 25s, 258, 262, 

269, 274, 277, 287, 28S, 290, 292, 

301, 302, 307, 312, 31s, 316, 317, 

323, 334, 325, 326, 327, 328, 334, 

344, 347. 360, 363, 364, 370, 383, 

398, 4 * 3 , 414, 4 * 5 , 420, 421, 437, 

441, 443 . 444 , 445 , 448, 461, 462, 

463, 464, 465, 468, 469, 474, 485, 

486, 490, 495 , 497 , 503, 535 , S38, 

S39, 540, 544, 545: treatment of by 
Vijfiana Bhiksu, 466 et seq . 
Experienced, 37 
Experiencer, 37 
Experiency, 168 

Experiential, 185 ; knowledge, 468, 

470, 471 

Expiation, 22, 23 
Explanation, 212, 235, 301 
Exposition, 387 
Expressions, 3, 4, 34, 53, 443 
Extension, 85 

External, 44, 53, 341, 426; data, 253; 
objects, 189, 204, 205; perception, 
426; world, 154, 423 
Extra-mental, 204, 205 
Eye, 167, 182 

Eact, 189, 195, 201, 309 
Factor, 204, 205, 209, 322, 453, 454, 
463, 477 
Faculty, 28, 462 
Failure, 535 

Faith, 54, 98, 304, 380 n . 

Fallacies, 128 

False, 4, 153, 155, 157, 173, 174, i8o. 
181, 18S, 194, 198, 2 o 8, 210, 23s, 

252. 254, 291, 293, 296, 306, 307, 

3*2, 313, 314, 3*5, 317, 324, 325, 

326, 327, 329, 332. 333. 337, 340, 

34 *. 343, 350, 351, 364, 371, 397, 


406, 407, 40S, 4*8, 424, 433 , 437 , 
438, 440, 457, 470, 485, 486, 543. 
549; appearance, 283, 325, 431, 435, 
437; association, 186; azidyfi , 332; 
effect, 365 ; imposition, 320, 325; in¬ 
dividuality, 376; knowledge, 5, 310, 
378, 408, 423, 441, 485, 491, 495; 
means, 326; notion, 370, 420, 437; 
perception, 244, 310; things, 371 
Falsehood, 5, 165, 174, 186, 199, 314, 
3 * 7 . 326, 332, 337 , 34 *, 357 . 398, 
4 * 0 , 530 

Falsity, 186, 309, 310, 312, 313, 314, 
315, 316, 326, 350, 398, 410, 437, 
436, 438, 457, 486; of the world, 
199, 239 
Fasting, 33 
Fathomless, 79 
Fault, 70 

Faultless character, 248 
Faulty reason, 178 
Fausboll, 514 n . 

Favour, 51, 159, 160, 164, 303 

Favourable, 292 

Fear, 5, 56 

Features, 46 209 

Feeling, 52, 289, 464; of dullness, 256 

Female lover, 83 

Females, 42 

Filial affection, 83, 89, 90 
Finger-ring, 186 

Finite, 44, 263, 461, 483; forms, 467 
Finitenijss, 194 

Fire, 6, 42, 181, 184, 186, 193, 208, 
211, 226 29s, 447, 451, 461, 484, 

499, 500, 534, 536, 538, 540, 549, 550 
Fish, 38 
Fitness, 429 
Five elements, 183 
Flames, 276 
Flow, 442 
Foetus, 44, 287 
Food, 80 
Force, 50, 59 
Forehead, 120 
Forgiveness, 29 

Form, s, 34, 41, 49, 52, 56, 193, 299, 
310, 322, 339, 343 , 389. 445 , 447 «■> 
454 , 456, 457 , 458, 459 , 4^6, 468, 
476, 477 , 486, 493, 495 , 499 , 50°; 
of activity, 158 
Formal, 364 

Formless, 10, 193, 197, 310, 332, 
447 n. 

Foundation, 475; of prapatti , 380 
stone, 12 

Fragrance, 27. 221, 222 
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Franke, 515 

Free, 317, 4611 > S 3!3 «• 

Freedom, 78, 441, 433, 506; of will, 
160 

Free-will, 45, 292 
Friendliness, 70 
Friends, 83 
Friendship, 87, 375 
Fructification, 414 
Fructify, 415 

Fruition, 33, 33, 265, 291, 303, 443 
Fruits, 36 , 28, 33, S5, 390, 294, 349, 
441 n., 444, 445 , 454 , 488, 489, 504, 
506, 521, 522, 548, 550 
Fulfilment, 29 
Fullness, 406 

Function, 36, 37, 38, 49, 56 n., 60, r88, 
196, 312, 326, 459 , 463, 4 f>S, 484, 
489, 499 504530, 548; of 

Lak^rm, 379 

Fundamental, 47, 524; tenets, 21 

Funeral sacrifices, 23 

Future,'446, 447, 457, 533; lives, 545 

Gada^ 64 

Gadya~trayam, 86 n., J02, 1x3, 118, 
123 

Gaekwad, 26 n. 
gandha, 49 51 x 

Gandhamadana, 25 
gandha-nidtra, 510 
gandha-tanmdtra, 163, 260, 499 
gandhavattva, 227 
Ganges, 520, 525, 550 
Gafigatkondasodapuram, 96 
Gangaikon(^asola, 96 
Gaiigala Bhatta, 402 
Garbhopanigad, 480 
Garga, 482 
Garuda, 364 
Garudavaha, 103 
Garuda-vahana, 64, 94 
Garuda purdifa, 450 
Ganidopanisad, 13 
Gauda-brahmdnandl, 133 
Gaudlya, 13, 50 n. 

Gaudlya school, 51, 8], 82, 83; patho¬ 
logical symiJtoms of love similar to 
^ that of the AxvSrs, 83 
Gaudlya vai^navas, 82, 475; their ana¬ 
lysis of love follows the analysis of 
the rhetorical school, 82; their rela¬ 
tion with the Ajfvars, 82 
gouh , 47 
GaurJ, 52 

Gautama, 96 n., 1x9 
Gautami, 447 


Gaya, 522 
Gandharly 59 
GSruda, 20 

Gayatrl-sata-dUfanl, 133 
General character, 185 «. 

General idea, 445 
General opposition, 226 
Generalization, 536, 538 
Generator, 481 
Generosity, 520 
Genesis, 128, 163 
Genus, 193 
Germs, 44 

ghatatva-prakdrakam, 224 
ghafatvdt, 230 
ghora, 499 
Gho§a, 102 n. 

Gifts, 33, 54 , 55 , 450 
Gltd, 20, 33, 40, SI, 91, 100, 118, 138, 
3114 . 379 . 380, 383, 473, 474, 529, 
530; heretics referred to, in, 529 
Citd^bfid^ya, t23, 137, 214 n. 
Gltdrlha-saifigraha, 98, gg, 100, 123, 

131 

Gitdrtha samgraha-rakfd, 98 99x1., 

133 

Gltd-samgraha-fjihhdga, 131 
Gltd-sdra-rakfd, 131 
Gltd-tdtparya-dlpa, 138 
Glittering, 181 
Goal, so, 445, 508 

God, 5, 6, 7, 10, II, 13, 14. 16, 26, 27, 

28, 29, 30. 32, 41, 42, 44 , 45 , 46, 47 , 

48, 50. SI, 52 . S 3 , 54 , 55 . S6, 57 . 62, 

69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 78, 79, 83, 84, 

85, 86 n., 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93. 
95, 100, 106, H2, ii9«., 125, ia8, 
139, 133, 13s, 136, 182, 189, 190, 

192, 196, 200, 203, 235, 232, 261, 

286, 291, 292, 294, 295, 2q6, 297, 

298, 299, 301, 302, 303, 307, 335, 

349 , 351, 352. 364, 374 , 375 , 376 , 

377 , 378, 379 . 380, 383, 383, 384, 

38s, 387. 388, 389, 391, 392, 394, 

395, 398, 404, 412, 413, 414, 415, 

416, 420, 422, 424, 426, 428, 429, 

430, 431, 434 , 437 . 440, 441, 442, 

443 , 444 , 445 , 446, 447 , 448, 4SO. 

451 . 452 , 453 , 454 , 455 , 456, 458, 

459, 460, 462, 465, 468, 472, 473, 

474 , 475 , 476, 478, 479 , 480, 481, 

482, 483, 484, 488, 489, 491, 493, 

493 , 498, 499 . 500, 502, 50s, 508, 

509, 511«.,5IS ;Bhask 5 ra’sview,iss; 
His nature in Vijfi 5 na Bhik?u, 474 et 
seq.\ in Ram 5 nuja*s school, 296 et 
seq. ; in Vdyu Purdna^ 502 et neq. ; in 
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God (cont.) 

Vifitu Furdpa, 498 et seq. ; I^varaglta, 
490 et seq.; proof of His existence 
available only from scriptural testi¬ 
mony, 189; Ramanuja’s view, 155 
et seq.; refutation of [Sankara’s view 
of, 153, 154; refutation of the 

Nyaya and Yoga view of, 157; 
theistic proofs, failure of, 189 e£ seq. ; 
Venkata’s view’ of, 157 et seq.; 
YadavaprSk^a’s view of, 156; Yam¬ 
una’s view of it, 152 et seq.; 
una’a ultimate conclusion about, 

154, IS5 
God Kr^na, 73 

God, NimbSrka’s idea of, 472 et seq. 

God RangahStha, i2i 

God’s grace, 380 

God’s manifestation, 392 

God’s mercy, 376 

God’s relation with man, 70 

Godhood, 50 

Gods, 27, s8, 293 , 474 , Soi, S02, 505 , 
52s: dispute regarding the relative 
superiority of, 304 
Gocla, 63 
Gold, 343 

Gomatham SipyajvStn, 104 
Gomathattut-tiruvinnagar-appan, 97 «. 
gomukha, 60 

Good. 5, 26, 29, 34, 62, 80, 158, 293, 
304, 414, 41S, 444, 452, 521, 527; 
deeds, 523 «. 

Gopalacariyar, 109 n, 

Gopana, 121 
Gopala Bhatta, 402 
Gopalasuri, 18 
Gopalatdpanl Upam$ad, 13' 
Gopalatata, 133 
Gopalac§rya, 401 
Gopdlottaratapani Upanisad, 13 
Gopika, 378 
GopI, 69, 74, 77, 81, 82 
Gopl-natha, 96 
Goppanarya, 121 n., 135 
goptrt-va-varananty 92 
Go?thIpQrna, 95, 98, 102, 109 
GosSla, 522, 523, 524, 525 
Gotama, 235; logic, 234 
gatra, 3 

Government Oriental Manuscripts, 
203 

Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, 69 n. 

Govinda, 39, 101, 102 log 
Govinda Bhafts, 100 
Govinda Bhattacarya, 402 


GovindadSsa, 102 n. 

Govindacarya, loz 113 

133 _ , 

GovindScarya’s Life of Rdmdnuja, 
110 n. 

Govindfinanda, 107 
Govindarya, 127 
Govindesa, 109 

GSviridacharyar, 78, 94, 97 105 n. 

Grace, 28, 32, 52, 55, b8, 70, 72, 86, 
99, 161, 413, 442, 452; of God, 70, 
214 Tt., 380 
Gradation, 486 
Grandson, 130, J31 
Grantba, 81 w. 

Gratitude, 109 
Grama-pQrna, 102 
Greatness, 99, 195 
Greed, 48, 87, 505 
Greeks, 19 
Grief, 71 

Gross, 24, 31, 46, 47, 48; dimension, 
264 j elements, 25, 43, 4985 objects, 
449 

Grossness, 264 

Ground, 190, 192, 196, 334, 338, 
420, 423, 431, 454 , 45 &, 464, 490; 
cause, 197, 456, 486, 488, 493, 494, 

495 

Ground-ayK*2Wii, 367 
Groundless, 366 
Grow, 447 K. 

Growth, 547 
gu4a, 226 
guha, 502 
Guhadeva, 1 «. 
gulma, 500 

gupa, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 34, 36, 37, 
42, 43 , 45 , 46, 56, 147, *48, 156, 157 , 
212 259, 469, 47X, 475, 480, 484, 

488, 491, 491, 499 , 504, 505, 506, 

509 

Gupa-darpatjia, 115 n., 384 
gutta-guhya, 25 
guna-potentia], 45 
Gutiaratna, 516, 533 
gurta reals, 156 
guna-sdmya, 46 
guna-yoni, 46 
gundvataras, 40 n. 

Guru, 28, 45 

Guru-bhakti-mandakiiA, 403 
Guru - bhdvu -prakasikd, 115, 127, 

I3i «■ 

Guru-bhdva-prakdiikd‘vydkhyd, 115 
Guru-parampard, 64, 65, 66, 94, 95, 
112, 121, 399, 400, 401 
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Gtiru-paramparH-prabhdvarh, 64, 94«., 
los 

Guru-s 3 mdnSdhikara»ya-vdda, 133 
duru-tattva-prak&Hkd, 1x5, 131 
Gurflpasatti-vijaya, izt 
Guzerat, 63 

Habit* 29, 32, 548 
Hagioiogists, 94, 96 
haituka, 517, 5x8 530 

haitukdn, 518 
Halabhuti, 105 n. 

HalSyudha, 523 
Hail, 69 

Harpsa, 40 401 

Hamsa-samdesa, 121, 122 
Happiness, g, j6, 164, 36,5, 441, 463. 

494 . 506. 549 , 550 
Hare’s hom, s. 3 J 2 , 407 . 435 , 478 
Hari, 40 497 500, 508 

Haribhadra, 533 
Harihhaskara, 3 n. 

Harideva, 402 
Hari-dina-tilaka, 122 
Hatidvjira, 94 
Hari -g una-ma^imdld, 130 
Hari-guru-stava-mdld, 401 
Harivar/isa, zo, 81 
HarivySsadeva, 399, 402 
Harivyasa muni, 403 
Harmful, 294, 335; results, 51, 52 
Harmony, 452, 459 
Hastigiri-mdhdtrnya, 124 
Hasti-jihvd, 59 
Hastisaila, 101 
Hastyadrinatha, 1141!., 125 
Hatred, 87 

Haya-srlva-stotra, 122 
Hayaslr^a, 39 n. 

Hayahr^a-samhUd, 22; its contents, 22 

Harda-saiicaya, 416 

Hdrlta, 20, 130 

He, 498 

Head, 239, 295 

Heart, 7, 58, 59, 71, 158 

Heat, 128, 198 

Heaven, 13, 24, 40, 43 n., 294, 349, 
441 447 , 514 527 

Hell, 40, 349, 441 527, 531 

Helpless surrender, 379, 380 
Helplessness, 99 
Hemadri, 20 

Heretics, 103, 518, 520, 526 
Heretical views, 531 
Heterodox view, 531 
hetu, 152, 217, 22Si 227, 228, 230, 231, 
427, 533 , 535 , 536, 537 , 538 


hetu-iastra, 5x7 
hetu~vdda, 517 
heya-gundn pratifidhya, 175 
High faith, 380 n. 

Higher form, 37 
Highest soul, 61 
Hill, 208, 211, 534 

Hindu life, 471; thought, 471; view, 471 
Hinduism, 516 
Hindus, 549 

Hiragyagarbha, 296, 381, 452, 504 
Hiranya~garbha-sai}ikit.&, 24 
hita, 62 

HoernM, 522, 523, 524 5*5 

Holiness, 22 

Holy Lives of the Azhvdrs, 78, 94 
Homogeneous, 307, 332, 396, 397,432, 
462, 463 

Hornoiomeriae, theory of, 246 

Honeycomb, 43 

Hooper, 68 n., 77 n., 78 n. 

Horse, 167 
Householder, 103 
Hoysala, 103, 104, 113 
hf'd~ydga, 60 
hrt, 62 
Hr^fkeia, 39 

Human, 444; beings, 191; body, 189; 

lover, 73; soul, 87, 89, xa2, 413 
Humanity, 70, 71 
Humbleness, 376 
Husband, 90 
Hymns, 69, 99 

Hymns of the Alvars, by J. S. M. 

Hooper, 74 n. 

Hyper-logical, 255 
Hypocrites, gi 8 
Hypothesis, 332 

icchd, 4r, 57 

icchd-sakli, 42 n. 

idatp vdcyarri, 230 

idatft vdcyairt prameyaivdt, 230 rt. 

Idea, 34, 42, SI, 54, 180, 182, 185 
205, 206, 210, 300, 317, 352, 3S3, 
412, 439, 440, 441, 451, 455. 466, 
472, 473. 490, 494, 496, 544 
Ideal, 53, 420, 550 

Idealistic, 20S, 253, 546; Buddhist, 
238 

Ideality, 288 
Ideational, 438 

Identical, 28, 302, 309, 313, 336, 341, 
345. 351, 406, 416, 418, 419, 420, 
432- 433, 434, 466 

Identification, 53, 66, 180, 374, 417, 
420 
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Identity, 6, 37, 38, I 93 , *94, i 95 , *98, 
356, 369, 290, 303, 308, 312, 330, 

336, 337, 345, 346, 406, 411, 417, 

418, 419, 420, 444, 445 , 455 . 458, 

460,466, 485, 495; of consciousness, 
141; texts, 403 
Identity-in-difference, 445 
Ido', 31 
Ida, 59, 60 

I 4 u , *38 

Ignorance, 4, 6, 7, 44, 46, 51, 160, 173, 
177, 178, *94, 317, 318, 324, 327, 

328, 331, 334, 361, 362, 363, 36s, 

368, 369, 371, 376, 377, 378, 386, 

409, 4 * 4 , 420, 421, 422, 425, 436, 

437, 439, 441, 445, 468, 469, 470, 

495 , 502 , 529 
Ignorant, 51 
Haya Perumal, 100 
Illness, 396 

Illumination, 149, 217, 316, 320, 331, 
373. 374, 416, 463, 466 
Illusion, 30, 142, 147, 171, 175, 177 n., 
179, 180, 181, 184, 185, 186, 187, 

188, 195, 196, 210, 211, 237, 240, 

241, 242, 243, 244, 246, 264, 270, 

307, 308, 310, 314, 325, 330, 331, 

334 , 335 , 336. 338. 34 *, 374 , 388, 

398, 407, 408, 409, 4 * 0 , 4**, 4*8, 

422, 423, 425, 426, 438, 439, 440, 

44 *. 457 , 467, 49 *, 5391 akhyati and 
yathdrtha-khydti contrasted, 182; 
Anantaciirya’s treatment of it, 188; 
as akhyati, 237; as akhyati refuted 
by Meghanadari, 243-4 i a-nirva~ 
cantya-khydti, 338-9; as a-nirva- 
canlya-khydti refuted by Meghana- 
dari, 242-3; as anyathd-khydti, 237; 
as anyathd-khydti and akhydti com¬ 
pared, 244-5; as anyathd-khydti and 
yathdrtha-khydti, 241; as anyathd- 
khydti refuted by MeghanSdari, 
241-2; as dreams, 182; as nirvisaya- 
khydti refuted, 239: as yathdrtha- 
khydti, 237; && yathdrtha-khydti and 
trivrt-karatfa, 182-3; as yathdrtha- 
khydti supported, 345-6; Buddhist 
theory of dtma-khydti refuted, 238; 
condition of, 237; different interpre¬ 
tation— khydtis, 237; its relation 
with maxim of pratinidhi-nydya, 
183; its relation with trivrt-karana, 
240-1; Prabhakara’s view, 185 
Ramanuja’s sat-khydti supported by 
Vadiharpsambuvaha, 183; Sudar- 
sana’s comment on the akhydti 
view, 186 n.; Jsahkarice view criti¬ 


cized by Madhavamukunda, 422 et 
seq,; theory of akhydti refuted, rSo; 
theory of anyathd-khydti, 179; 
theory of anyathd-khydti favoured 
by Ramanuja and Vehkata. rSo; 
theory of yathdrtha-khydti, r8o; 
theory of yathdrtha-khydti advo¬ 
cated by Bodhayana, etc., 180; 
theory of yathdrtha-khydti also ac¬ 
cepted by RamSnuja, iSo-i; treat¬ 
ment by Vadihainsambuvaha, 184 et 
$eq. ; Vadiharnsambuvaha’s criticism 
of anirvacanlya-khydii, 188; Vadi- 
hamsambuvaha’s wavering between 
akhydti and anyathd-khydti, rS? 
Illusoririess, 418 

Illusory, 176, 182, 184, 187, 208, 211, 
239, 344 , 365, 367, 374 , 388, 395, 
410, 422, 423, 424, 439, 456, 467, 
469, S3i«', 537; appearance, 154, 
246, 33*, 343 , 422, 455 : Brahman, 
422; cognition, 246; construction, 
33 *> 370; entity, 246; experiences, 
371; imposition, 320, 331, 333, 423, 
438, 440; knowledge, 185; notion, 
242; object, 3 q 8; percept, 246; per¬ 
ception, 237, 242, 244, 246, 321; re¬ 
lations, 424; series, 177silver, 
*8s«., 34*, 368; world-creation, 
339 

Illustration, 209, 311, 326, 334 
Image, 18, 28, 39 n., 41, 182. 185 n., 
t86 n., 211, 234, 336 
Image-building, 17 
Image-incarnations, 41 
Image-worship, 17, rg, 22, 23, 550; its 
antiquity, 19 

Imaginary, 419, 423, 446, 477; identi¬ 
fication, 81; imposition, 423 
Imagination, 49, 163 
Immanent, 195, 448, 472, 507 
Immaterial, 281 

Immediacy, 367, 439; of succession of, 

273 

Immediate, 203, 266, 308, 309, 319, 
369; emancipation, 378; intuition, 
230, 231, 318, 319; perception, 

185 M., 308, 318, 465; realization, 
309; reference, 369; succession, 
273 

Immortal, 198, 547, 548, 549 
Immortality, 381, 382, 384. 463, 517, 
528, 53 * 

Immutable, 457 
Imparting agents, 357 
Imperfect souls, 430 
Imperfection, 194, 415 
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Impermanent, zgz 

Implication, 128, 183, 216, 234, 310, 
314. 347 . 353 . 365. 3&6, 426, 474, 
537 , S 39 
Imposed, 182 

Imposition, 185, 186, 333, 406, 422, 
423, 432. 439 , 440 

Impressions, 8, aog, 227, 287, 290, 
410, 423, 437, 537 
Improbable, 404 n. 

Impulse, 44, 452 
Impulsion, 40 

Impure, 42, 44, 50, 56, 438, 470; 
nature, 338 

Impurity, 46, 51, 54, 80, 156, 505 
Inactivity, 451 

Inanimate, 57, 429; creation, 194 
Incantations, 23 

Incarnation, 39, 64, 69, 70, 119 n., 302, 
472, 475 , 482 
Inclination, 32, 61 
Incompatible, 325 
Incomprehensible, 218, 238 
Incongruity, 269 
Indefinability, 410, 435, 436 
Indefinable, 177, 218, 230 239, 243, 

316, 340, 410, 436; silver, 242 
Indefinite, 2 
Indefiniteness, 370 
Independence, 51, 54, 55, 455 
Independent, 443 
Indescribability, 340 
Indescribable, 179 

Indeterminate, 270; cognition, 128; 
knowledge, 311; matter, 164; per¬ 
ception, 166 
India, 401 

Indian Antiquary, 66 n. 

Indian philosophy, 96 rt, 

Indians, 19 

Indispensable, i8q, 201; condition, 
180 

Indistinctness, 254 

Individual, 30, 190,193, 206, 211, 232, 
287, 389, 291, 303, 323, 370, 377, 

403, 413, 414, 4i6, 417, 429, 431, 

433 , 434 , 441, 443 . 444 , 45 1, 452 , 

459 . 462, 485, 492, 493, 494: 

capacity, 288; cognition, 318, 319, 
358; experiences, 82; Hmitatiohs, 
82; self, 79, 170; selves, 335, 370, 
4x3, 426, 464; souls, 2, 6, 7, 26, 38, 
56, 158, 159, 176, 190, 191, 194, 
198 199, 200, 297, 298, 299, 301. 

377 , 385. 387, 395 , 396, 4 f 3 , 420, 

423, 429, 432, 434, 460, 461, 472, 

483; units, 287 


Individuality, 90, 461 
Individuation, 462 
Indra, 295, 528 
Indra-rdtra, 23 
indriya, 300 
Indubitable, 370 
Inductive generalization, 536 
Inert, 408 
Inexpressible, 179 
Infatuation, 76 

Inference, 14, 16, 128, 146, 152, 168, 
169, 179, 185 n., 190, 192, 211, 214, 
215, 316, 217, 225, 226, 327, 229, 

230, 231, 232, 233, 235. 256, 296, 

309, 313, 3IS. 327, 328, 329, 340, 

353. 360, 361, 364, 406, 426, 427, 

428, 46s, 517, 534. 535, 536, 537, 

539; Venkata’s treatment of it, 225 
et seq. 

Inferential, 62, 3x0, 411; process, 427 
Inferior, 53, 54 
Inferred, 341 

Infinite, 10, 27, 34, 51, 149, 161, 165, 
176, 196, 200, 25,5, 296, 306, 320, 

340. 351 . 353 . 413, 431, 467. 503. 

506, 509, 544; individuals, 421; joy, 
i6i; knowledge, 153; nature, 304; 
regress, 248, 349, 250, 255, 256, 259, 
262, 267, 277, 329, 330, 463; series, 
177 ; universe, 191 

Infiniteness, 194 
Infinitude, 51, 71 

Influence, 47, 56, 61, 205, 293, 304, 
366, 437, 500; of love, 378 
Influx, 38 

Inherence, 128, 30S, 423 
Inherent, 261 

Initiation, 19, 22, 23, 87, 104, 139 
Injunctions, 14, 123, 134 
Injury, 61 

Inner Controller, 27, 39 40, 41, 159, 

200, 450, 451 
Inner dynamic, 47 
Inner microcosm, 29 
Inner organ, 172 
Inquiry, 28, 209, 212, 306, 307 
Inscriptions, 64, 523 
Inseparable, 423; characteristic, 150; 

quality, 150; relation, 222 
Insignia, 2 
Insignificance, 54 
Insincerity, 379 
Inspiration, 80, 111, 130, 471 
Inspired persons, 39 
Installation, 2a, 23 
Instinctive, 287; root-desire, 253 
Instructions, 25, 38, 413, 550 
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Instrumental, 266, 303, 388, 381), 459; 
agencies, 396; agent, 397, 456; 
cause, 2, 204, 266, 301, 388, 389, 
391, 481, 489 

Instrumentality, 247, 308, 391 
Instruments, 191, 204, 205, 336, 470, 
479; of knowledge, 203 
Insult, 173 
Integrity, 405 

Intellect, 295, 304, 465, 547 
Intellectual, 32, 45, 548; operation, 8, 
9; powers, 288; state, 387, 438 
Intelligence, 10, 26, 154, 166, 175, 178, 
193. 193. 483. 537 » 548 
Intelligent, 26, 29; being, 191, 192 
Intelligibility, 438 
Intelligible, 419 
Intelligizing, 47 
Intense self-surrender, 89 
Intention, 124 
Interest, 89, 441 
Intermediary, 203, 257 
Intermediate causes, 397 
Intermingling, 181 
Intermixture, 182 

Internal, 426; action, 8; situation, 377; 
structure, 389 

Interpretation, 40, 108, 195, 196, 306, 
351, 471, 475 486, 496, 513 . 5 * 5 . 

516 

Intimate knowledge, 80 
Intoxicated, 79 

Intoxicating, 141; emotion, 377 
Intoxication, 63 ; 377; by love, 378 

Introspection, 141 
Intuited, 442 

Intuition, 27, 34, 62, 167, t68, 170, 
176, 227, 318, 319, 348, 3H, 372, 
409, 412, 442, 464, 465, 538 
Intuitional experience, 175 
Intuitive, 168, 369, 466; experience, 
361; knowledge, 68, 214« , 216; 
wisdom, 61 

invalid, 236, 278, 326, 411, 417, 440, 
477. 479. 537 i inference, 208; know¬ 
ledge, 247; propositions, 202 
Invalidity, 201, 202, 248, 347, 348, 
356, 458 

Invariable, 203, 251, 266, 278, 535, 
536. 539; antecedence, 279; ante¬ 
cedent, 277; association, 226, 538; 
concomitance, 538; priority, 278 
Inverse, 37 
Involution, 37 

Ir07^4^171'tiru-vantadi, 134 n. 

Irrational, 177 n. 

Irrationality, 177 n. 


Jtihdsasamuccaya, 20 
ittham-bhdt>a, 254 
iyad~gutfaka, 157 
ikfana, 413 

thfaty-adhikaraTfa-vicdrOf 133 
Isopanifat, 123 

isvara, 47, 128, 129, 152, 153, 154, 
IS5. *56. 157. «38, 160, 161, 163, 
22s, 335 . 443 . 446. 473 . 474 , 475 , 
480, 481, 488, 498, 503, 504, 510 
Isvara Bhatta, 94 
Isvara’s body, 137 

Isvara-gltd, 460, 474482, 494n-, 
496; its philosophy, 460 et seq., 

482 et seq. 

Isvara-gitd-bhd^ya, 285 456 482, 

483 484 n, 

Ik>ara-gltd~tlkdy 450 n. 

Isvara-kr§pa, 30, 478, 501 n. 
Isvara-mttndrrtsd, 124 n. 

Isvaramuni, 94, 97 
livara-prav-idhdna, 62 n. 

Isvara-piijana, 61 

Uvara-saiftkitd, 21, 22; its contents, 22 
Isvara’s will, 159 

Jacobi, 524 n., 526 n., 528 n. 
jada, 452 

Jagannatha, 103, 399 
Jagannatha Yati, n8, 133 
Jaimini, 124, 125, 381 
jain king, 104 

jaina, 304, 525, 537; objection, 393; 
view, 537 

Jaina sUtras, 524 n., 526 n. 

Jainism, 5*6 

Jains, 104, 206, 303, 393, S18, 523, 
52s «•, 539 . 54b 
jalpa, $12 
janye-svara, 473 
japa, 13, 63 
Jaundiced, 182 

Jayanta, 303, 206, 512, 516, 519, 537, 
547 . 548 
Jayatlrtha, iii 
Jayaditya, 518 
Jaydkhyay 21, 22 

Jaydkhya samhitd, 24, 25, 26 n., 27 m., 
28, 29, 30, 31 506/1.; conscious¬ 

ness how possible, 26; creation as 
Santkhya evolution, 25; emanations 
of Vasudeva in, 29; God-function of, 
29; God, nature of, 27; guria and 
avidyd, 29; knowledge as static and 
dynamic, 29; liberation only possible 
through knowledge of ultimate 
reality, 24; prakrti appears as in- 
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Jay&khya-saijthUa (cont.) 

telligent, how, 26; Samddhi, nature, 
of, 29; Sdmkhya, difference with, 
30; soul, progress of, 28; soul, ulti¬ 
mate realization of, 28; iuddha-sarga 
in, 27; theory of vdsana, 26; two 
kinds of creation in, 25; ultimate 
reality can be known only through 
teacher, 25; ultimate reality is be¬ 
yond the' guws, 25; yama and 
niyama in, 29; yoga, different ways 
of, 30; yoga leading to final emanci¬ 
pation, 31 

jabali, 529 

jdtakas, 514 M. 
jmi, 297, 354, 355 . 513 
jdti-rUpa, 216 

JSlti-Vadihamsa’s conception of it, 354 

J5ti-Vehkata’s conception of it, 355 

javali, <;3o 

Jealousy, 87 

Jewish.Christian, 50 n, 

jijMsd, 307 

Jijndsd-darpaifa, 115 , 393 
Jina-hftrtd, 522 

j%va, 26, 44, 49, 50, 51, 52, 128, 129, 
158, 177 n., 187, 193, t 94 . 208, 301. 
329, 330, 336, 346, 407, 418, 443, 
444, 451 . 453 . 476, 4S6, 493 
Jjva Goswami, 496 
jlva-brahmai-kya, 417 
jivanmukta, 295, 442 
jlvan-mukti, 10, 327. 437 . 44 ^. 44^ 
jivd-jndna~vadi, 177 n. 
jlvdtman, 498 
jivdtmd, 483 

jivesvaraikya-bhafiga, 126 

jddna, 8, 37, 4*. 47, S^, 62, 63, 80, 160, 
2oA, 35 *. 357 . 37 *. 470 . S'> 4 . 508 
jAdna-daid, 379 
jddmt^gu^dsraya, 172 
jddna-janya, 371 
jndna-karma-samuccaya, 307 
jndna-kriyd, 148 
jftanam, 178 n. 

JMna-ratna-darpapa, 11$ 384 

jndna-rupa, 61 
jMna^samuccita~karma, 8 
jiidnasddhyaWdt, 371 
jfidna-sdmdnya-virodhi, 3'12 
jfddna-sdra, 102, no, 138 
jfiana-svabhdva, 216 
jndna-wurilpa, 172 
jndna-'vydpdm, 205 
jndna-vuefa, i6r 

Jddna-ydthdrthya-vdda, 133, 209 n., 

210, 241 M., 246 n., 247 n. 


jndna-yoga, 22, 33, 34, 89, 91; its 
meaning, 22 

jndnd-bhdva, 178 425 

jndnd-karapaka-jddnatvam, 220 

jndtatd, 148 

jMtd, 411 

jndtjtva, 172 

jAeya, 28 

Joint causality, 197 
Joint method of agreement, 536 
Joint method of agreement and dif¬ 
ference, 542 
Joy. 485, 550 
Judgment, 210 
Judgmental form, 250 n. 
jug, 168, 190, 199, 220, 221, 224, 230, 
243. 258..363. 397 
Just will, 78 
Justice, 19s, 374 
Jyayan, 53 

jyoti, 499. 5*0 

Kadanmallai, 64 
kainkarya, 136 

Kai^abha, 25 

Kaivalya, 93 , * 3 ^. j6i, 382, 383, 384, 
506 n, 

Kawalya-mta-dOfatfl, 127 
Kaiyata, 516 n. 
kalana, 45 
kalana-kdrana, 47 

Kali. 65 

Kalijit, no, in, 122, 134 

Kaii-santarapopani^ad, 13 
Kalivairi, no 
Kalki, 39 «. 

Kalkin, 40 n. 
kamala, 30 
Kamalasrta, 516, 532 
Kamalailla’s Pctfijika, 536 54 ® «•, 

541 542 «*. 543 «■ 

KamaiS, 114 
Kamalaksa Bhatfa, too 
Kamathesvara, 40 «. 

Kambalasvatara, 540 
Kampana, 121 
Kanikrsna, 96 «. 

Karijivaratn, 119 
Kannada, 81 «. 

KanSda, 482 
KapdadanStha, 98 
Kapdadaiyappan, 105 
Kappan, 74 «• 

Kanpinnu-iirattdmbu-vydkhydna, 127 
Kapninup-sirutttimhu, 134 rt. 
kapha, 475 

Kapila, 21, 40 «•. 479 . 482 
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Kapyasa text, 352 
Kapydsam puftdayikam, loi 
koratfa, 280 
Karimara, 95 
Karimaran, 94 
karma, 8, 11, z6, 49, 511, 52, 61, 152, 
iS 3 i IS 7 , 1 S 9 , i«)i> 172. 201. 2 ia n., 
258, 291, 292, 293, 295, 301, 349, 

366, 375, 383, 385, 386, 393, 409, 

411, 412, 413, 443, 444, 445, 446, 

448, 4S2, 4S3, 434, 481, 484, 4S7, 

489, 508, 509, S20, S22, 523 n., 525, 
536, 547 . 548, 549, 55 °: Vijriana 
Bhik$u, 452; Nimbarka’s conception 
ot, 411 et $eq. ; Nimbarka's idea of, 
414 et seq. 

Karmaharadcva, 402 
Karmart, 303, 504 

Karma-yoga, 22, 33, 34, 89, 91; its 
meaning, 22 
karta, 387, 411, 510 
kartrtva, 33, 485 
Karukanatha, 96 

Kasturl Rangacarya, 381, 383; his 
general view, 381 et seq.; his treat¬ 
ment of the sectarian differences of 
Ba(^goiai and Tehgalai, 381 et seq. 
Katha, 519 528, 529 

Katha Upanifad, 319 
Kuthavally-upanisat-pakdiikd, 1 2 7 
kathd, 201, 513 
KathS-sarit-sdgara, 1 08 n. 
Kathd-vatthu, 517 
Kafhopanifad, 379 
Kattur-axgiya-vanavalapillai, 110 
kaumdra-sar^a, 502 
Kau^idinya Srinivasa Dlk^ita, 384 
Kaulika-Sribha?ya-Srlnivasa, 122 
Kauiitakopani^at-prakasikd, 127 
Kautilya, 512, 532 
Kaiitiiya, Artha-iastra, 512 n. 
KavicakravartI Trivikrama, 3 
Kaviloiogu, 121 
Kaviraja GopJnatha, 482 
Kavitarkikasiipba, 119 
Kdla, 36, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47 , S 2 , 389, 
446, 447, 448, 479, 486, 488, 489, 
492, 497, 505, 508; different con¬ 
ceptions of, 447; in relation to 
Karma, 448 ; in VijHana Bhik^u, 446 
kdla-ghafa-samyogd-dtkat^t, 389 
Kalarnukhas, 16 
Kalanemighna, 40 n. 
kdla-sakti, 45 
kdlatraye'pi, 428 
Kama, 40 »„ 62 

kdma, as nitya and natmittika, 293-4 


Kdma-sUtra, 550 n. 
kSmya, 294 
Kantatman, 40 n. 
kdnti, 37 

Kantimati, 98, 100 

KMci, 6365, 66, 78, lot, 102, 
120 

Kahciptirija, 98, 101, 102, 109 
k d p^a, 59 
Kapalika, 3 n., i6 
karaka-cakra, 206 
kdrapa, 156, 304 
kdrana-brahma, 474 
kdranam aprameyam, 502 
kdra^dttumdnu, 229 
kdrandvasthd, zoo 
Kdrikd, 440, 501 M. 

Kajfi, 63 
Kariniajran, 65 
kSrpatiiya, 34, 92 
kdrya, 4, 189, 265 
kdrya-hrahma, 474 
karya-karaxid-dhikaraifa-vdda, 381 «, 
karya- prdga-hkdva-samanvita, 275 
h&ryddhikarar^a-tattva, 132, 381, 384 
kdryddhikara%ia-vdda, 132, 381, 383, 

384 

hdryd-numana, 229 
kdrydvasthd, 200 
Kasarayogin, 63 n. 
kdiikd, 518, 5i8«. 
Kdimdrdgama-prdmdpya, 17 
Kdsyapa, 20 
Kdsyapa-satfihitd, 23 
Katyayana, 302, 515, 516; his view of 
God, 302 

Kathaka-siddhantin, 3 n. 

KaverJ, 63 
kdyika, 507 
Kerala, 67 
Kernel, 2 

Kesara-bhu^aifa, 133 

Kesava, 39, 402 

Kesava Ka^mlri, 402 

Kesava Kasmlrl Bhatta, 402, 403 «. 

Ket^ava Yajvan, 98, 100 

Ketti ammais, 104 

kevald-nvayi, 228, 229, 230, 427; in¬ 
ference, 230 

kevala-vyatireki, 226, 227, 229, 230, 
» 3 i, 232, 427 

Khan^ana-khatf4<^-khddya, zoi, 53511. 
khydtis, 184, 410, 503, 510 
khydty-ayogdt, 243 
Kidambi RamSiiuja Pillan, 110 
Kidambi-Tirumalai-Nayinar, 137 
Kilaiyagattafvfir, 95 
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kincit-kara, 277 
Kisoradilsa Pandit, 399 j 4®4 
kirti, 57 
kleia, 44 
Knots, 437 

Knower, 172, 315, 325, 333i 4”> 

423, 466, 467, 468, 489, 507 
Knowing relation, 250 n. 

Knowledge, 4, 7, 8, 9, 28, 29, 32, 33, 
34. 3S. 37, 41, 47. 49, Si, 54, 9i, 1^9, 
146, 176, 178, 179, 181, 184, 185 
187, 188, 193, 204, 205, 206, 210, 
238, 250 292, 293, 29s, 300, 307, 

308, 309, 310, 312, 317, 318, 321, 

323, 324, 32s, 327, 328, 329, 335, 

336, 340, 346, 347, 348, 352, 337, 

361, 369, 371, 386, 409. 4 io> 411, 

412, 418, 423, 424, 425, 426, 427, 

430, 436, 437, 440, 443, 443, 449, 

453, 461, 462, 465, 466, 467, 469, 

470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 479, 

481, 48a, 485, 486, 488, 490, 491, 

492, 493, 500, 501, 503, 503. 504, 

506, 507, 508, 533, 537, 347 ;and the 
known, 423; its self-validity, 247 et 
seq. 

Known, 466 
Kolli, 67 

KoIIikavaladasar, 137 
Koluttuhga I, 103, 104 
Koluttahga II, 104 
Kondinna, 115 
Kongu, 67 

Koyilkand5daiarii;ian, 111 
Krama-dipikil., 403 
Kratu, 21 
kraurya, 376, 379 
kriyamatfa karma, 443 
hriya, 36, 37, 41, 5i, 57 
kriydkhya, 29, 44 
kriyakhya-jMna, 29 
kriya-sakti, 42 
Krodatman, 40 n. 
kfkara, 59 

Krmikantha, 104, 105 
Krpdcdrya, 401 

Kr§na, 38, 39 40 69, 70, 71, 72, 

74n., 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 121, 304; 
378, 401, 405, 442 474, 475; his 

life, 83 

Kxfna Bhajfa, 401 
Krsnadeaika, 18, 137 
Kf?oamahgala, 96 
Kf^ria Mi4ra, 531 532 

Kjr§ijapada, no, in, 118, 134, 135 
Kfipapada-lokaguru, 131 
Kfsna-samShbhaya, no 


Krm^-statia-raja, 400 
Kr^nasQri, in, 112 
Kr^patatacarya, 123, 131 
KTfnopanifad, 13 
Krtakoti, 105 n, 

KrtamSla, 63 

kj'tsnS-jndna-pramis tavadasiddhd,36i 
K|-ttika, 279; constellation, 229 
k^atnd, 57, 61 
Kfamd~^o4ciSl~stava, 111 
ksana, 274 

kfa^a-dvayasarnbandha-ianyatva, 273 

k^ana-kdla-sambandhatvaifi, 273 

k^a^a-kdlatvam, 273 

k$atta-mdtra~vartitva, 273 

kfuifa-'Sanibandhitva, 269 

kfa^-pddhitvam, 274 

Ksattriya, 64 

Kfetra, 31, 32, 50a, 504 

Ksetrajna, 31, 498, 503 

Ksetrajna-sakti, 51 

kfobha, 498 

kfobhaka, 509 

kfobhya, 498, 509 

Ku-dr^ii-^dhvdnta-mdrtaxtdo, 39^, 397»• 
kuhu, 59 
kukkuta, 60 

Kula-sekhara, 64, 66 b., 67, 68, 69, 76, 
82, 134 

Kula-^ekhara Peru-rnal, 63, 65, 66, 
96 n. 

Kula-sekharanka, 66, 67 
Kularka, 229 
Rumara, 401 

Kumara-Vedanta~de4ika, in, 122 
Kumara Vedantficdrya, son of Ven¬ 
kata, 123, 126; his works, 125 
Kumarila, 8, 148, 205, 347, 348, 357 
Kumbakonam, 68, 73, 95, 103, n6B. 
Kumbha-kona TataySrya, 126, 127 
kundala, 67, 416, 434 
Kuiiidalinl, 36 
Kuildah, 58 
Kutldfill-sakti, 58 
Kuraka, 95 
Kuranatha, 102 

Kure^a, 98, 102, 103, 104, 109, no, 
ni, 113, 114, 134; his contribution 
in writing Snbhd?ya, 103; his eyes 
put out, 103 
Kuresa-vijaya, 113 «. 
Kurugai-kkaval-appap, 98 
Kurukd, 98 
Kurukanatha, gS 
Kurukesvara, T09 
Kurukur, 68 
Kuruttalvan, 66, 102 
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Kuruttama, 66 
Kuvera, 39 
Kuyil, 77 

Karma, 39 n., 40 n., 59, 60, 475 
KarmapurSm, I9» 20, 480, 482, 483, 
488, 496, 502 509, 310, 511 n.; 

phtiosophtcal elements in, 509 et seq. 
kntastha, 49, 484 
kilfmtha purufOi 50 

Lagku-bh^avatamfta, 40«.; avat&ras 
in, 40 «. 

Lagku-bhdva-prakdstkd, 1 29 
Laghu-^mditjusd, 403 
Lagku~prakdsikd, 116 
Laghu-sdtndnadhikara^ya-vdda, 133 
Laghustava-rdja-stotra, 403 
leikfa^d, 306 

Lokfmatfdrya-siddhdnta-sanigraha, 1 30 
Lakfml, 36, 41, 45, 52, S3, 36, 57, 70, 
99, 100 157, 375, 379 

Laksm! Dasarathi, 98 
Lak§ml«devl, 115 
Laksmfnatha, 96 

Lak^ml-tantra, 39 56 57, 379 

Laksmltantra, avatdras in, 39-40 n. 

lak^ya, 340 

Lamentation, 72, 73 

Lamp, as, 444 

LahkS, 82 

laid, 500 

LaugSk^ibhaskara, 3 n. 
laukika, 426 
lauktkJ, 507 

Law, 412, 448, 474; of Excluded 
Middle, 242; of Contradiction, 242 
Idghava, 180 
Legendary account, 83 
Legendary life, 81, 83 
Legendary lovers, 81 
Legendary personages, 81, 82 
Lesser gods, 475 
Letters, 4 

Liberation, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 24, 39, 170, 
173, 257, 450; during lifetime, lo 
Life, 41, 293, 327, 420, 443, 461, 471, 
509, 519. 52 L 522, 526, 530, 531 , 
.536, S'lS 
Life-force, 59 
Life-functions, 7 
Life-history, 82 
Life-movements, 548 
Life of R&m&nuja, 113 n. 

Light, 46, 178, 198, 280; and heat, 
163 

Light-heat-potential, 48, 260 
l-ight-potential, 163 


Limkation, 194, 195, 432 
Limited, 292; sense, 43; time, 285 
Lineage, 3, 129, 132 
Linee di una storia del Materialismo 
Tndiano, 512/1. 

Linguistic, 218; usage, 239, 282 
Linga, 16, 22 
Linga-purdifa, 20 
linga-sarlra, 487 
Literary, 69 

Literature, 43, s6, 58, 112, 531 
Living, 456 
SI, 158 

Md-vatdra, 40 475 

Location, 41 

Locus, 58, 283,290, 328, 351,417,435, 
437; itfs negation, 255; of subsis¬ 
tence, 397; of the negation, 283 
Logic, 119, 235, 236, 533; depends on 
admission of objective realities, 236; 
in Bengal, 133 

Logical, 80, III, 183, 194, 442, 513; 
apparatus, 256; argument, 113; 
categories, 236; criticism, 154; 
doctrine, 550; implications, 184; 
proof, 313; situation, 341 
Logically valid, 236, 253 
Logicians, 517, 518 
Loka, 513, 514 
LokabhSskara, 3 n. 
loka-khdyikd, 513 
Lokan 3 tha, 40 n. 
loka-pitdmaha, 503 
loka-samgraha, 92 

Lokaciirya, no, 122, 134, 136. 137, 
155, 157, 160, 163, 260, 374, 380, 
381; his views, 136 
lokdcdrya-tad-anubandhindtp, 381 n. 
Lokacarya I, 134, 135 
Lokayata, 512, 513, 514, 515, 516, 519, 
526, 530, 532, 533; its significance, 
5:12 et seq. 

lokayata doctrines, 528, 529, 532 
lokayata view, 532 
Lokdyata-idstra, 515, 531, S 33 
Lokdyatika, 512/1., 527, 529, 548 
lokefu dyata, 515 
Loneliness, 79 
longings, 70 

Lord, 22, 27. 3 i. 33 . 4 i. 42 » 44 » 50, Sri 
53. 54> 56, 83, 87. 88, 307, 412, 430, 
508 

Lord (Bhagavdn), ai ‘ 

Lord Kr^na, 99 
Lost objects, 89 
Lost soul, 88 
Lotus, 58, 153, 271 
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Love, 136, 7.94, 376, 377, 414. 

451. 472i 491; stricken, 378 
Love-aickness, 83 
Lover, 70, 83, 84, 377 
Loving embraces, 73 
Lower caste, 93 
Lower form, 37 
Lower order, 88 
Lowliness, 54 
Lucidity, 79 

Lump of clay, 46, 359, 332; of salt, 10 
Lunar, 295 

Madan Mohan Library, Benares, 399 
Madhu, 25, 47 
Madhitra-kavihrdaya, 124 
Madhura-kavi, 69 

Madliura-kaviy-a.cvar, 63, 64, 65, 66 n., 

by. 94. 95. 134 «■ 

Madhurantakarn, 103 
MadhusQdana, 39, 40 «. 

Madhva, in, 112, 113, 125:, 304, 305, 
387. 399 . 400, 401, 403, 47S, 496 
Madhva-mukha-mardana, 399, 400 
madhya, 58 
madhyama, ,403 

Madhya Pratoli BhattSrya, 109 
madhyastha, 201 
Madhya-vlthi Bhaftarya, 109 
Madras, 69 94 104 n., 106 n. 

Madras Govt. Oriental MS., 239 n, 
Madras Presidency, 64 
Madura, 65, 67, lao 
Magical creation, 394 
Magician, 335 
Mahadyogin, 63 

rnahat, 46, 47, 63 163, 256, 257, 

258, 259, 260 M., 446, 473, 475, 489, 
490. 499 . 502. 504, 507. 509, 510, 5 n 
mahdtman, 304 
mahat prajnd, 503 
mahattattva, 475, 480, 489, 498 
Makdbhdrata, iz, 17, 19, 20, 21, 40 
260 n., 379, 443 W-, 447 . 479 , S« 7 , 
530, S31, 532; Nara and NSrayana 
in, 12; reference to heretics in, 530 
MahacSrya, 117, 125, 127, 130, 131, 
^ 35 , 305. 361, 364, 365. 366, 367, 

368, 370, 371, 373; his works, 125, 
126 

Mahfidevi, 98 
mahddialpas, 525 
Mahalalc^ml, 41, 67 ». 
mahdmoha, 500 
mahdn, 503, 504 
Mah 3 nada, 63 
MahanadJ, 63 
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MahSpurpa, 98, 100, loi, 102, 103, 
f09, 139 

Mahd-ptini^a~niri7aya, 98, 99 n. 
mahd-pOrva-pakfa, 175 n. 

MaharSstra, 63 
Maharya, 63 96 

Mahd-sanatkumdra-saip.hitd, 23, 37 
mahd-siddhdnta, 17$ n. 

Mahd-vidyd doctrines, 229 
mahd-visvdsa, 54 
Maha-vispu, 56, 507, 508 
MahavJra, 522, 524 525 n. 

Mahay an a, i n. 

Mahesvara, 39 n., 473, 497 506, 

509 «. 

Mahomedans, 121, 135 
Maintenance, 38, 51, 52, 56, 195, 196, 
454 

Maitrdyaiflya Upani^ad, 531 n. 
Maitreyo-pani^ad, ^.80 
Maitrl Upani^ad, 447 
Majesty, 35, 136 
Makkhali, 522 

Makkhali Gosala, 522; his views, 522 
Makkhaliputta Gosila, 523 n. 

Males, 4a 
Maiik Kafur, 120 
Mallipura, 63 n. 

Mal-observation, 279 
Marnallai, 65 
mamatva, 506 
mamatmd, 140 
Manakkal, 67 n. 

Manakkal-lambej, 97 
manana, 405, 422 

manas, 8, 9, 13, 25, 38, 48, 49, 56, 57, 
80, 139, 142, 144, 148, 151, IS3, 158, 
163, 191, 257, iis8, a8o, 281, 499, 
S03, 504, S06, S07, S09, 510 
Manavalamahiimuni, no 
manda, 505 
Mandangudi, 69 
Mandates, 441 
Manhood, 70 
Manifest, 36 

Manifestation, 4, 17, 26, 32, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39 ft., 40 K., 42, 44, 45, 47, 51, 
S 3 , 57 . 150. 163, 198, 215, 218, 247, 
250, 265, 267, 311, 336, 338, 355. 

356. 359. 360, 361, 36s, 367, 373, 

387, 412, 447, 449 , 451. 473 , 487. 

497, 498, 500, 508, 524 
Manifested condition, 156 
Manifesting, 39; power, 41 
Manifold, 32, 197 
Matfi-sdra-dhikkdra, 122 
Manlfideva, 402 
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mankha, 522, 524 m. 

Mankhali, 523 
Mankhaliputta Gosfila, 522 
Man-lion, 38 
Manner. 60 
mano-dofdt, 185 w. 
manomayn, 57 
manta, 510 
mantras, 13, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
S 7 . 58. 60, 69, 102, 403 
Manu, 1 14, 17, 21, 1461 479 i S> 5 » 

518, 519; denies the PancarStrim, 14 
manus, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 56, 57 
Manu-saifihitd, 16 

Manuscripts, 119, 126, 135, 138, 305, 
346, 399 

Manu Vaivasvata, 40 n. 
Mangaia-dipikd, 126 
MangacSrya, T27 n. 

MangScSrya Srinivasa, 118 
Mapavala, 94 «. 

Mapavflla M§-muni, 64, 65, 137 

matii'pravdla, 64, 105, 123, 137, 138 

Maraner, 98 

Maraner Nanabi, 98 

Marici, 21 

Mark 17, 20, 524 n. 

Marriage, 69 

Marudha-grama-puriia, 102, no 
Maskarin, 523, 324 n. 

Masters, 83 

Material, .10, 25, 26, 29, 49, 181, 189, 
tgo, 208, 288, 388, 389, 418, 449 . 
481, 49s; cause, 2, 37. 46, SS. 188, 
196, 197, z66, 286, 301, 302, 341, 
342, 365, 38s, 38S, 3S9, 397, 404. 
454 . 459 , 46s, 500. 543 i changes, 
301; element, 489; energy, 459; 
forms, 37; identity, 252; impurities, 
384; part, 301; products, 527; stuff, 

329 

Material tvorld, 181, 194, i 99 , 30 o, 
291, 297, 384, 385, 416 
Materialistic, 512 
Materialists, 550 
Materiality, 195, 256, 383 
Maternal grandfather, 12a 
Maternal uncle, 109, .183 
Mathuradeva, 402 
Mathura, 94, 96, 103, 120 
mati. 47, 57, 61, 503, 5 to 
Matsya, 39 40 475 

Matsya Purd^a, 16, 479 
Matter, 26, 49, 125, 157. * 93 . 200, 211, 
299, 406, 430, 431, 434 . 435 . 457 . 
458, 459 . 465. 49 *. 495 , SOt. 5 ^ 9 ; 
Venkata’s view of it, 162 et seq. 


Matter-stuff, 385 
mafha, 103, 104, ni 
Maxim of determining similarity by 
real representation, 183 
maydra, 60 
Mayilai, 64 

Matlhava, 39, 103, no, 127, 400, 53 *» 
533 . 63* 

MadhavadSsa, 109, no 
Madhava Mukunda, 416, 420, 426, 
437; controversy with the monist, 

416 et seq.; his criticism of jlva- 
brahmai~kya, 417; his criticism of 
Ramanuja and Bhaskara, 429 etjeg,; 
his criticism of ^aiikarite^ ajndna, 
424 et seq.; his criticism of Sahkarite 
emancipation, 420 et seq.; his criti¬ 
cism of the category of '* d iffetence ”, 

417 et seq.; his criticism of the 
theory of illusion of Safikara, 422 et 
seq.; his refutation of the falsity of 
the world, 435 et seq. ; his treatment 
of pramd^tas, 426 et seq. 

MadhavSearya, a 

rnddhyamika, 201, 238, 340 

Madhyamika Buddhists, 238 

Madhyamika-pakfa, 177 

MahesVara, 3 n., 505 

mdhesvara yoga, 505 

mdkhali, 522 

Maladhara, 98, 109 

mdnasa~pratyakfa, 220, 359, 361, 538 

mdnasika, 507 

mdnavas, 49 

Mdna-yathdtmya-rnntaya, 119, 128 n., 
216, 229, 234 

Mandukyopanifat-prakasikd, 127 
Maipikka-vachakar, 84 
MarStha, 3 

Markan^eya Purdi}a, n.,502H. 506; 

philosophical treatment in, 506 
Mdrkandeya-sarjihitd, 24 
Maya, 65 
Marahkari, 65 
Majran-jadaiyan, 65 
Mdfhara vriti, 448 

mays, 1, 2, 4, 5, 26, 29, 42, 52, 100 n., 
129, 132, « 65 , 196, 197. 198, 334 . 

335 , 336, 383. 393 , 396, 410, 412, 

424, 434 , 440. 454 , 457 . 472 , 476, 

485, 486, 491, 49*. 494; iJ’ livara- 

gUd, 497; in relation to pradhdna as 
treated by Vijftana Bhikgu, 476 et 
seq. 

Mayd-kosa, 38 
Mayavdda, 484 
mdydvSdin, 4. 443 
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mdydvJ, 472 
Meals, 105 
Meaning, 195, 233 
Meaningless, 99 
Means, 55, 298, 310 
Measure, 264 
medha, 57 

Medhatithi, 515, 518 w., 519 «. 
Mediate knowledge, 425 
Mediate process, 247 
Meditation, 10, ix, 2a, 33, 30, 31, 32, 
39, 40 n., 4x, 42, 58, 60, 69, 80, 137, 
219, 292, 293, 295. 364* 388, 405, 
4 ^ 4 > 4 *Sj 437 » 442, 44^1 45 ®> 45 
463. 474 
Medivun, 449 

Meghanadari, iii, 114, 115, 125, 214, 
215, 2x6, 217, 229, 234. 239. 240, 
241, 24a, 243; adopts only yath- 
drtha-khydt.i, 241, 245, 246, 247 
248, 249, 346, 348, 349; arguments 
in favour of validity of knowledge, 
247; his admission of five pramdfjas, 
216; his admission of upatndna, 234; 
his arguments in favour of yathdrtha- 
khydti, 243 -6; his conception of 
various categories connected with 
conception, 218 et seq .; his definition 
of perception, 217; his refutation of 
akhydti, 243; his refutation of 
anirvacanlya-khydti, 242-3; his 
refutation of anyathd-khydti, 241-3; 
his refutation of mrvhaya~khyutt, 
246; his refutation of objections 
against self-validity, 248-50; his re¬ 
futation of the NySya view of 
paratah prdmdnya, 347; his treat¬ 
ment of memory, 214 et seq.; his 
treatment of nature validity, 215-16; 
his treatment of object, 217; his 
treatment of perception in relation 
to validity, 215-16; his view of 
karma and fruits, 349; his view of 
perception contrasted with that of 
Ramanuja, 318; his view of svatafi~ 
prdmd.ifya-vdda, 346; his view that 
intuition is self-valid, 348; his view 
of time, 348; his works, 125; 
pramdna and artha-pariccheda-katva, 
240; supports arthd-patti, 234-5 
Melody, 80 
Melukot, 104, 113 
Melaiyagatta.fvar, 95 
Memory, 5, 8, 128, 150, 151, 167, x68, 
178, 180, x8i, 184, 185 n,, 186 
aog, 2X0, 214, 2x5, ai6, 220 n., 233, 
234, 239, 24s, 249, 250, 268, 287, 


348, 360, 363, 364, 376, 410, 420, 
545, 548, 549; its treatment by 
Venkata and Meghanadari, 214-15; 
its validity, 237 
Memory-image, 244, 245, 247 
Memory “knowledge, 24S 
Mental, 204, 205; intuition, 35X;, 361; 
modes, 364; organs, 445; percep¬ 
tion, 426, 538; powers, 47; process, 
185 539; state, 310, 334, 339, 372, 

373 . 439 . 465. 469. 470, 495 . 540 . 
S 4 I. 543 . 544 , 5451 temperament, 
543 

Merciful, 54, 374 

Mercy, 78, 85, 99, 292, 375 , 4I3, 4741 
of God, 374, 375 
Merit, 15, 153, 191, 453, 520 
Meritorious, 521; actions, 294 
Messengers, 83 
Metals, 41 

Metaphysical, 237; position, 451; 
views, 450 

Metaphysico-cosmological theory, 246 
Metaphysics, 550 

Method, 55, 183, 19s; of agreement, 
228, 356 
Microcosm, 26 
Microscopic, 390 

Mind, 28, 30, 31. 32. 33, 34. 38, 48, 54, 
60, 152, 172, 182, 189, 191, 192, 207, 
209, 291, 294, 295, 308, 420, 423, 
427, 434, 440, 442, 444, 490, 498, 
S05, 527. 542, 543: contact, 202; 
substance, 194 

Minimum assumption, 186 «, 

Minor, 427; gods, 2a; term, 533, 534, 
535 

Minor Religions, 81 n. 

Minor Religious Systems, 64 399 

Minority sect, 20 

Miraculous, 505; power, 30, 60 

Mirage, 282, 369 

Mirror, 27, 144, 208, 211, 334 

Misapprehension, 182, 183, 185, 251 

Mis-association, 245 

Misconception, 456 

Mis-correspondence, 357 

Mis-perception, 418 

Misery, 28, 87, 164, 29s, 302, 303, 308 

Mistake, 5 

Mistress, 75, 377 

Mi^ra, 139 

misra-varga, 57 

miira-^varga-sr^piqi ca karoti, 38 
Mita-prakdhhd, 115 
mitdhdra, 61 
Mithil&, 112 
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MithyS-tva-khandayia, 133 
Mttra, Dr Rajendra Lai, 400 
MlmSipsa, J07, ioS n., 124, 347, 357, 
350 , 358, S 39 
Mimdtftsakas, 15, 347 
Mlmdmsaka school, 205 
Mimaifisd-paduka, 124 
Mimamsa theory of error as non¬ 
discriminating memory-image and 
perception refuted, 347 
Mlmdmsd-satra, 7 107 n., 108 

124, 135 

MlmSipsists, 153, 439, 518, 536 
mleccha, 93, 441 «. 

Mode, 43, S3, 194, 419; of syllogism, 

364 

Modification, 2, 3,4, 6, 80, 183, 260 n., 
399. 323, 367. 423 , 435 , 454 , 455 , 
459 , 463, 468, 471 . 495 , S 03 
tnoha, 464, 500 
mohana, 46 
moMtmaka, 256 
mok^a, 63, 71, 523 n. 

Mok^a-dharma, 260 n. 
Mok$a-karartat 5 -%idda, 133 
Afoksa-siddhi, 118, 352 
Molecular, 206 
Molecule, 183, 26a 
Moment, 47, 273, 277, 285, 286 
Momentariness, 252, 368, 269, 272, 
274 

Momentarists, 271 

Momentary, 268, 270, 275, 284; 

entities, 270; unit, 268, 269 
Monetarist, 273 
Monetary, 273 

Monism, 4, 176, 308, 316, 320, 340, 

37 J, 39 L 477 , 49 o, 495 
lilonist, 100, 106, 129, 416, 419 
Monistic, loi, 196, 422, 486, 495; 
doctrine, 197, 477, 480; identity, 
336; interpretation, 351, 417; texts, 
S, 352, 406, 431; view, 406 
Monotheistic, 13; God, 43 n. 

Moon, 42, 59, 210, 228, 295, 310, 340, 
447 . 537 

Moral, 29, 33, 33 . 47 a, 501, 549; 
apprehension, 32; freedom, 472; 
heroes, 88; responsibility, 291, 533; 
sphere, 273; values, 457, 460 
Morality, 303, .516, 533 
Mother’s breast, 77 
Motion, 206 
Motivation, 44 
Motive, S4, 293, 294 
Motor organs, 543 
Mouth, 59 


Movement, 44, 45, 53, 56, 189, 210, 
446. 449 , 481, 493 , 504 
mrd-dravya, 258 
mfttva, 258 
mrtyu, 447 
Much, 494 
Mud, 397 

Mudal-afvars, 68 n. 
Mudal~tim-i>antddii 134 «. 
mugdha, 338 
mukta, 60 

mukti, II, so, 51, 89, 487 
Mukti-darpava, ii5«., 384 
Afukti-sahda-vicdra, 127 
Mukunda, 425, 426 
Alukutida-mald, 66, 67, 80 n. 
Mumukm~ppadii 135 n. 
Mumuk?il-pdya-?atpgraha, 114 125 

Mundane, 16, 34, 41, 295, 452; 

bondage, 414; forms, 40; gods, 38; 
life, 43 n., 292 
Aium^vdkana-bhoga, 124 
Munfdm-tiru-vantddi, 134 «. 
Mutfdakopanisat-prakdiikdy 127 
Muttering, 23; of mantras, 62 
Mutual agreement, 201 
mndfia, 499 
tndla, 46 

AIUla~bhdt>a~prak&sikd, 115, 117 ,126 
mula-dosdpeksd, 177 «. 
mUla-dhdra, 58 
mdrdhavya-nadf, 295 
Mysore, 113, 121, 124 «. 

Mysore Gazetteer, 104 «, 

Mystic, 53; cognition, 168 
Mysticism and Logic, 539 «. 

Mythical, 364, 550 
Mythological, 25 

na, 476 

na cai'kyaifi nSsa~bddhayo^, 239 
Nacchiydr, 69 
Naciketa, 519 
Nadadur Ammal, 110 
Nada^uf AxvSn, 104 
naimhtika, 293, 294, 502, 503 
naimittika pralaya, 502 
NainaracSrya, iir 
Naisadhacarita, 549 
Naiyayikas, 146, 152, 155, 211, 219, 
221, 225, 230, 233, 262, 263, 264, 
26s, 280, 291, 300, 347 , 355 , 358, 
359 , 393 , 518. 539 , 54 ^ 
Nak$atra~mdlikd, 138 
namaJf, 53 
Narnbi, 67 100 

Nambilla, no 
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Namburi Varada, no 
Namburi Varadarya, no, ni 
Namburi Varadaraja, 134, 135 
Names, 3, 4, 34. 47, 48, 209, 457, 544 
Nanim’-arvSr, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
74 , 7 % 79 , 83, 94, 95, 98, no, 134 
Nandagopal, 77 
Nandivarman, 67 
Nanjiar, no, 134, 135 
Nan~mukham Tiru^vaniddi^ 68 
Nappinnai, 77, 81 
Nara, 12, 40 n. 

Naraharideva, 402 

NarasiiBha, 40 

NarasiTpha-suri, 122 

Narasimhavarman I, 65, 67 

Narasimhiengar, MrM. T., 134 138 

Narcotic, 79 

Nasik, 3 

Natesan and Co., 104 «. 
nattki, 520 
natthika, 520 

natthika^ditthu S^o 

ndtihikavdda^ 521 
Natural, 51; omniscience, 214 n. 
Nature, 35, 42, 44, 45, 46, 50, 52, 53, 
54. 56, 57, too n., 128, 146, 166, 180, 
193. * 95 . * 97 . 206, 2S3, 256, 306, 

3,0. 3 * 5 . 317, 325, 33 *. 334 . 344 , 

350, 389, 407, 408, 411, 413, 414, 

415, 420, 428, 431, 439, 44a, 448, 

499 , 4 S 0 , 461, 466, 483, 485, 545 ; of 
Laksmi, 375; of soul, 79 
Navamtna-mUla, 135 n. 
Nava-vidha-sambandha, 135 n. 

Navel. 58 
Navel-wheel, 59 
Navyarangesa, 122 

Naya-dyii-ma^ii, 114 n., 115, 116, 125, 
215 n., 216 /!., 217 fl., 219 M.', 220 n,, 
234 *>., 239 »'•, 242 243 245 

247 346, 347 348 n., 349 fl., 

392 

Naya-dyu-marii-dJpikii, 115, 116, 392 
Naya-dyu~mani of Naya-dyu-maxii- 
dipifed, 115 

Naya~dyu-marit~sarpgraka, 115, 116, 
392 

Naya^kulim, 118 
Naya-mdlikd, 116 n. 

Naya-ma^i~kalika, 130 
Naya-mukha~mdlikd, 114, 116, 133 
Naya-prakasika, 114, 346 
Naya-vtthi, 186 n. 
ndbhi-cakra, 59 
NScchiySr-tirumoli, 1 34 n. 
tidda, 38 


ndflis, 59, 60 
ndga. 59 

Nagarjuna, 307, 522 
ndga-vdyu, 60 

Ndl-dyira-dtvya-prabandhanif 64, 66, 
69, 77 

Ndl-dyira-prabandham, 69 
ndmadheya, 4 
nama-dheyant, 3 
ndma-sankirtana-yatali, y6 
Nam~mukam, 134 «. 

Narada, Jt3, 25, 40 n., 401; his journey 
to bveta-dvipa, 13 
Ndradlya, 20 

Ndradlya-ptirdij.<t, 507, 508 n. ; philo¬ 
sophical elements in, 507 
Narayapa, 12, i}, 16, 17, 19, 21, 39, 
40 42 n., 68 n., 86, 89 100 n., 

loi, x 26, 128, 129, *32. 13b, 157, 

304, 352 rt., 375, 379, 401, 474, 475, 
482, 507, 511 Ji,; alone, 126; as 
highest God, la; associated with 
Paficaratra, 12; his worship in the 
Svetadvipa, 13 
Nar 3 yapadeva, 402 
Narflyapa muni, 116, 131 
Narayana ^arm 3 , 404 
Narkyaplya, 40 443 M. 

Narayaxiopanifad, 13 
Nastika, 512, 517, 518, 519, 525, 527; 

its significance, 517 ef seq, 

Nastika cdrvilka, 512 m. 
ndstikaidstra, 515 

Nathamuni, 66, 67«., 85, 94, 95, 96, 
97 , 98, 1 * 9 . *80, 181 233, 23s; he 

practised a^tdnga yoga, 96 n. ; his 
life, 94 et seq. 

Nathas, 525 «. 
ndtha-vddins, 525 

Negation, 5, i 6 g, 186, 202, 214, 230, 

23a, 243, 2SS. 271, 272, 283, 312, 

3 * 4 . 327, 330. 33 *. 332. 339 , 342, 

344 . 35 *. 352, 353, 354, 412, 420, 

424, 428, 431, 445, 467, 476; ante¬ 
cedent to being, 279 ; of occupation, 
282; of z'dcyatva, 230 n. 
Negation-precedent-to, 328, 330, 351; 
production, 338, 341, 344, 345, 353, 

369 

Negative, 181, 183, t 86, 187, 252, 343; 
causes, 354; characters, 170; con¬ 
cept, 282; concomitance, 229; en¬ 
tity, 34T; instance, 228, 229; means, 
376; pain, 364; qualifications, 323; 
relation, 231 
Nerve, 59, 295 
Nervous system, 58 
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Nescience, 177, 311, 316, 361, 362, 
441, 442, 460, 46s 
neti, 431 

Neutral datum, 253 
New knowledge, 184 
New measure, 264 
nididhyasana, 405, 44a 
nidrdt 57 

Nigamapariniala, 124 
nigraka, 51 
nigrahmthdna, 512 

Nihilism, 177, 269, 307, 320, 332 , 334, 
419 

Nihilist, 350, 520, 533 

Nihilistic, 520, 521; Buddhists, 201; 

philosophy, 177 sect, 533 
ni^sambandhah, i.r 
nilisvabhdva, 356 
Ntkdsa, 123 
Nikdya, 524 
Nikfepa-rak^d, laa 
Nimba, 399 
Nimbapura, 399 
Nimbaditya, 399, 400, 401 
Nimb?irka, 399, 400, 403, 403, 4.04, 
405, 409, 420, 422, 424, 426, 427, 
428, 433, 434 , 440, 472, 497 , S06; 
his bhd^ya, 400; his conception of 
ahankdra, 411 et seq .; his conception 
of ajndna, 404 et seq .; his conception 
of karma, 411; his criticism of San¬ 
kara, 409 et seq .; his idea of avidyd, 
414; his idea of God, 412 ei seq.', his 
idea of karma, 414 et seq.‘, his philo¬ 
sophy, 400, 404 et seq .; his works, 
400-2; Nature of self, 411 et seq.', 
school, 401, 408, 440; system, 413; 
teachers and pupils of the school, 
379 et seq ,; view, 430 
Nimbdrka-matam, 401 
NimbSrkists, 410, 411, 434, 440 
nirnitta, 2, 388, 456 
nimitta-kdrana, 157, 191, 398 
nimitta-kdrar^atd, 396 
nimittamdtram, goo 
Nineteenth century, 1S8 
Nipru kumipume, 78 
nir - adhiftkdna - bhramd -nupapattili, 
238 

niranvaya~vindSa, 274, 276 
nirapekfataydnanda, 36 
niravayava, 20 x 
nirhharatva, 86 
nirgranthas, 523 
nirgttna, 25 
nirhetuka, 85 
Nirvd^a, 28 


nirvikalpa, 217, 219, 220, 221, 224, 
270, 311, 544; knowledge, 544 
nirvikalpa jUdna, 221 
nirvikalpa~pratyaksa, 166, 223 
nirvisesa, 165, 195 
nirvise^a caitanya, 420 
Nirvisesa'pramdi^a-vyuddsa, 133 
nir-visaya-kkydti, 239, 246 
nidtala. 31 
nifkramya, 527 
tii^prapanca brahman, to 
nitya, 36, 293, 294, 502 

nitya-rangitva, 87 n. 
nitya~suratva, 88 n. 
nivartaka, 6r 
nivftta, 16s 

niyama, 29, 33, 61, 62 509 «. 

Niyam^nancla, 399, 403 
niyati, 42, 43, 45, 57, 448 «. 
Nilarneghatatacarya, 133 
mla-pafa, 527 «. 

Nila, 41, 42, 57 

nlritpa, 238 ft. 

Nlfi, 235 

Noble qualities, 70, 71 
Non-appearance, 365 
Non-apprehension, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 237, 284 
Non-being, 239, 312, 314, 456, 457, 
S09 

Non-Buddhists, 514 
Non-dependence, 37 
Non-difference, 487 
Non-different, 484 
Non-discrimination, 247 
Non-distinction, 449, 491 
Non-duality, 488 
Non-earthiness, 227 
Non-eternal, 199, 208, 209, 212, 2t3, 
386, 446, 470, 478 
Non-eternaiity, 386 
Non-eternity, 394 

Non-existence, 27, 177, 211, 229, 235, 
344, 410, 428, 435 . 436, 473 , 476 , 
47 S, 507 

Non-existent, 5, 47, 177, 266,284, 327, 
339 , 344 , 407. 423, 433 , 436 , 440, 
445 , 4 S 7 , 477 , 486 
Non-existing, 184 
Non-illumination, 314 
Non-illusory, 246 
Non-living, 456 
Non-material, 146, 171 
Non-materiality, 171 
Non-mundane, 39 
Non-observation, 279, 334 
Non-occupiedness, 164 
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Non-perception, 128, 182, 307, 241, 
342, 3 Si> 426 
Non-performance, 523 
Non-physical, 548 
Non-production, 449 
Non-relational, 455 
Non-sensible, 354 
Non-sentient, 54 
Non-spiritual characteristics, 172 
Non-substance. 251 
Non-vedic, 13, 16, 17, 19 
Normal caste, 379 
Normal duties, 92, 380 
North India, 63, 523 
Northern India, 103 
Nothingness, 36 

Notices, 400 n. ; of Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts, 403 

Notion, 297, 298, 300, 310, 324, 337, 

34 *. 343. 349 . 35 i> 353 . 4 *^. 443 . 
538, 542; of validity, 248 
Not-self, 409 
Not-silver, 183 
Nrsirnha, 39 40 «. 

Nfsitphadev^ 122, 123 
Nrsirnharaja, 123, 131 
Nfsimha-rdjfya, 1 22 
NrsirphasQri, 13 1 
NYsirnha-tdpinl Upanisad, 13 
Nrsirpharya, 109, no 
NYsirnhottara-tdpinl Upanisad, 13 
Nuns, 104 
nUkhya varga, 502 
N.W. Provinces Catalogue, 400 
Nyagrodha^Syin, 40 «. 
nydsa, 55, 90, 131 
NySsa-kdrikd, 380 
Nydsa-tilaka, 122, 125, 131, j8o 
Nydsq-tilaka~vyakhyd, 122, 125, 380 
Nyasa-vidya-bhU^atia, 132 
Nydsa-vidydrtha-vicdra, 133 
Nydsa-sridyd-vijaya, 127 
Nydsa-virnsati, 122, 3S0 
NySsavivrti, 131 

Nyaya, 9, 128, 131, 153. *54. * 57 . -ZOS. 
204, 206, 207 208, 212 234, 

23s, 262,'263, 300, 358, 471, 517, 
538; categories, 539; bgic, 226; ob¬ 
jection, 249; refutation of the doc¬ 
trine of whole and parts by Venkata, 
263 et seq.‘, Venkata’s refutation of 
atomic theory, 262 et seq. 
Nydya-bhaskura, 133 
Nydya-knlisa, 118, 128 184, 186 n., 

250 25r 3S2, 353 M-. 354 «•. 

355 «M 356 n., 357 tt., 358 360 «. 

Nydya-kusumdnjali, i, 539 «. 


Nyaya~manjarl, 203, 204 n., 205 
206 n., 513 5 *^. 5 * 9 , 535 

536 538 n., S39, 540 547, 548 

Nydya-pariiuddhi, 96 n., 119, 123, 125, 
127, 128 n., 131, 180, 20a 208 n., 

209 210, 213 216 M., 219 

220 w., 222 223 n., 225 226, 

227 n., 228 232 n., 233 234 M., 

235, 236 237 w., 239 «. 

Nydya-parimddki^vydkhyd, 131 
Nydya-ratndvaH, 131 
Nyclya-sdra, iZ2, 127, 128 202 

203 M., 222 223 n ., 237 238 «. 

Nynya-siddhdkjana, 117, 123, rab, 

128 157 251, 2S9«-. 261 

280 297, 382, 383 n. 

Ny 5 ya-siddhdHjana-x)ydkhyd, 117, 126 
Nydya-sudarsana, iign., 128 n. 
Nydya-sUtra, 76 n., 208, 211—12, 

300 512, sr3, 517, 539 

Nydya-tattva, 96, 119, 128 233, 235 

Nyaya-Vaisesika, 162, 47r 
Nydydmfta-taratigiiil, 138 
I^attva-tattva-zdbhU^aifa, 1 33 
I^attvopapatti-bhaUga, 133 
Natva-candrikd, 131 
Natva-darpana, 115 
^atva-tattva-paritrdtfa, 129 

Object(s), 30, 33, 4r, 47, 49, 50, 178, 
179, 181, 182, 184, 185 189, 190, 

205, 206, 210, 244, 280, 289, 297 H., 
298, 307, 309. 3 **, 3 * 2 . 3 *S. 316, 

317, 318, 319, 320, 343, 347, 348, 

35 *. 4 * 5 » 4*9. 423. 426, 427, 439 , 

442, 444, 457, 458, 466, 467, 474, 

477. 500, 506, 544; its matter ac¬ 

cording to Venkata and Meg- 
hanadari, 2r7; of awareness, 231, 

318, 319; of knowledge, 241, 243; of 
perception, 246, 346 

Objection, 298, 209, 303, 308, 315, 
316, 317, 320, 321, 333, 343. 39a. 
408, 409, 417, 418, 422, 437. 477, 537 
Objective, 53, 38, i 79 . *82, 490; 

awarenesses, 238; cognition, 9; 
entities, 188, 247, 360, 36a; factors, 
236; world, 246 
Objectively, 182 n. 

Objectivity, 315. 323 
Obligatory, 441; duty, 124, 137, 293 
Observation, 209, 257 
Obstacles, 33 

Obstruction, 183, 282, 449, 466, 481 
Obstructive attitude, 376 
Occasion, 47, 60 
Occasionalism, 139 
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Occupation, 28a 
Occurrence, 205 

Ocean, 52, 301, 302, 304, 445, 447, 

45 o» 451, 452 
Odorousness, 21a w. 

Odour-potential, 48 
Ofiering, 23. 550 
Older school, yi, 92 
Omnipotence, 24, 51, aoo, 450, 462, 
472 

Omnipotent, 10, ii, 15, 34, 303, 443; 
being, 336 

Omniscience, 24, 50, 51, 158, 195, 198, 
200, 432, 433, 472, 506 
Omniscient, 9, ii, 27, 44, 152, 303, 
3'Jl. 335, 40s. 430, 443 
Orfikdra-vdddrthn., 392 
Ontological, 118, 180, 185 195, 497; 

sirgument, 

Ontological jy, 180 
Openings, 59 

Operation, 45, 46, 56, 185, 204, 205, 
206, 267, 297, 312, 318, 329, 331, 
41 I) 4t2, 4 ^ 3 , 423, 427, 433 , 44b, 
448, 459, 460, 470, 475, 547 
Opinion, 93, 210 
Opponent, ii6n., 230, 249 
Opportunity, 29a 
Opposites, 230 
Opposition, 208 
Order, 49, 58, 195 

Ordinary, 43; methods, 58; person¬ 
ality, 82 
Organ, 48, 490 
Organic, 151, 455 
Organs of sight, 182 
Origin, 212, 466, 468, 490; of Bkakti 
in Bhdgavata-mdhdtya, 63; of know¬ 
ledge, S43 

Original, 42, 58; course, 39b 
Origination, 321 
^Iscillation, 264 
Otherness, 351 
Oudh Catalogue, 400 n. 

Padma, 20, 60 
Padmaiocana Bhatta, 98 
Padmanabha, 39, no, n8 
PadnianabhacSiya, 401 
Padmanabharya, 352, 361 
Padma Parana, 484, 507, 532 
Padmapurapa, reference to Bhakti in, 

507 

Padma Saffihitd, 23 
Padma-tantra, 39 4.2 n .; avatdras in, 

39 -n. 

PadmaeSrya, 401 


Padmakara Bhatta, 401 
Pain, 146, 148, 171, 189, 256, 259, 290, 
301, 302, 344, 349, 412, 427, 442, 
449 , 4 ^ 3 , 4 ^ 4 , 485, 4^b, 4 ^ 9 , 49 ®, 
493. 494 

Painful, 256, 289, 415, 416, 452 
Pairs, 42 

paksa, 231, 427, S34, 53 S 
paksadharma, 534 
Palar, 63 
Pallava king, 67 
Pallavamalla, 65 
Pallava-matha, 137 
Pallavas, 6$, 67 
Pamphlet, 123, 124 
Panar, 64, 69 
Paneiitheism, 497 

Pangs, of love, 72, of separation, 73; 

of sorrow, 70 
Pantheism, 497, 498 
Pantheistic, 498 
pancama, 15, 17. 

Pafica-pddikd-vivararia, 196, 197 
198 n. 

Paftcaratra(s), 2, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 22, 38 40 42 >1., 50, 56, 

57, 58, 62, 103, 105, 122, 125, 132, 
t 57 , 303. 379. 448 471, 475; 

antiquity of, 12; conflict between 
Brahminic authorities about. 19; 
contents of, 18-19; doctrine, 503; 
instructed by God, 14; its antiquity, 
19, its ideal different from the 
Vedas, 17; its relation with the 
Vedas, 18; its validity attested in 
Puruira-nirnaya of Yamuna, 16; not 
polytheistic, 17; originated how, 21; 
Pwra??as,that are favourable and un¬ 
favourable to it, 20; puru?a~sUkta, 
associated with, 12; regarded as 
tantra, iSn.; relation with the 
Vedas, 13; religion, 20; rituals not 
non-Vedic, 17; sacriflee, 12; texts, 
13; valid as the injunction of Cod, 
14; worship, 19 

Pancaratra literature, 18, 21, 24; its 
validity attested by Yamuna, to; 
works enumerated, 21 et sea. 
Pancardtra~rakfd, 18, 122 
Paflcardira-rakfd-samgraha, 18 
Pancardtra-sanihitd, 12 n., 155 
Pancardtra-idstra, 21 
Pancardtrins, 14, 19, 20; denounced in 
srnrti and Purdiia, 19-30; identical 
with Bhdgavatas and Sdtvatas, 15; 
possess a lower stage, 15 
paflca-samskdra, 102 
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PaficadhySyi-iastra, 3 n. 
Panc6gni~vidyd, 382, 384 
Pancl-karm^a, 182, 237, 240 
Panjikd, 131 

94, 130, 177 «. 
pam, 41, 42, 489 
para-hrahma, 474, 509 
ParakSla, 63 
ParakSladasa, 1.11 

Parakala Yati, 115, 1x7, 126, 137, 

305 

para-loka, 5x8, 548 
Parama, 33 

Parania-pdda-sopana, 124 
Parama-satphitdy 22, 24,32,33; Bhakti, 
rise of, in, 33-4; its contents, 22; 
karma and jnami-yoga in, 33; karma- 
yoga zndjndna~yagain, 22;vairdgya, 
nature of, in, 33; yoga in, 32 
Para-mata-bhartga, )23, 124, 128 «. 
Parama-tattva-nir^aya, 23 
paramdrtha, 165, 378 
paramrnman, 7, 34, 445, 451, 452, 453, 
487, 489, 502 
parameivara.^^f), 475, 489 
Paramesvara-sarphitd, 23 
Parame^varvarman II, 65 
paranie^phin, 447 
Paranda-pa^i, 135 k. 
Para-pakfa-giri-vajra, 403, 414 n., 416, 
417 n., 418 425 n., 428 n., 429 n., 

430 431 432 n., 433 n., 434 

435 437 440 « 

ParasurSma, 38, 4o n., 429 
ParaiurSmadeva, 40 a 
parata^ pramana, 9 
paratafi-pramdifya, 248, 249 
para-tantra-sattvS, 430 
Parn-tattva, 24 
Para-tattva-dfpikd, 122 
Para-tattva-nirpaya, 138 
Para-tativa-prakdsa, 23 
Para-tattva-prakasikd, 127 
Paravastu Prativadibhayafikara Anna- 
yacSrya, 111 

Paravadibhayankara, 112 
pard, 509 
pard-kdsatva, 88 n. 
pardmarsa, 225, 427 
Parankiiia, 65, 78 
Paranku 4 a-pQrnarya, 102 n. 

ParSntaka, 67 
Paijintaka Cola I, 96 
Parkntaka, King, 65 
Paijlntaka Paiidya, 65 
pardrthdnumdna, Af%'] 

•Par&sara, 134, 260 479 


Para^ara Bhatta, 235* 

ParSaara Bha^taraka, 119 
Pajasara BhaJtSfya, t02 n., 104, 109, 
no, 134, 135 
Pardkira purdpa, 19 
Parasara saiphitd, 22; its contents, 
22-3 

pardtman, 486 
Parents, 70 

Partkara-vijaya, 131, 361 
paritndna, 254, 264, 397 
parimita-gambhlra-bhdsifd, 108 
parii^dma, 6, 106, 197 
paripdma kdra^a, 365 
pani}dmi kdrapa, 365, 366 
pari^dmi-rupa, 484 
paritrdpa, 40 
paroksa, 62 
parok^a-VTtti, 425 

Part, 30, 49, 178, 189, iQi, 192* * 94 - 
19s, 262, 286, 291, 29s, 300, 301, 
307, 308, 312. 40S. 409* 4tt. 42a. 
430, 432. 433 . 434 . 444 . 447 453 . 

456, 462, 464, 475, 493, 494 
Particles, 263, 264; of consciousness, 
Ht 

Particular, 193, 299, 337; proposition, 
202 

Partless, 201, 263, 306, 358, 365, 422, 
432, 548; atoms, 263; real, 372 
Paryatpka, 30 
Passionate lover, 82 
Passionate yearning, 83 
Passions, 32, 51, 54, 317, 318, 488 
Past, 182, 446, 447 . 457 , 533 ; ex¬ 
perience, 184, 185 
pasyantl, 58 

Patafijali, 6t n., 6a, 239, 444, 470 , 473 . 
479, 480, SIS, 516, 518, 533; his 
Mahd-bkdsya, 516 n, 

Patanjali-siltra, 478 
Paternal affection, 158 
Path, of bhakti, 380 w.; of knowledge, 
89; of right, 6i; of virtue, 158 
Pathological symptoms, 83 
Paths of duties, 91 
Pattars, 104 
pauranic, 482 

Paurkpic emotionalism, 451 
paurufa, 30 
Pauskara, 21, 22 
Pau^kara-samhitd, 23, 24 
Payasvinl, 59, 63 
Pazhanadai-vilakkan, 94 n. 
Pdduka-sahasra-nSma, 1 22 
Pali, 512, 513 texts, 514 
Pali Dictionary, 520 
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Pali-English Dictionary, 513 
PaficarStrikas, 3 n. 

PS^dya, 65, 67, 98 
PSpini, 108 n., 516 s*8, 523 

pilramdrthika, 313 
paramarthikl, 371 
paratantrya, 87 
Pardsara, 20 
Paradarya, 125 
Pdrcisarya-vijaya, 117, 305 
Pdrdsaryya~vijayd'di~p1irv&’carya~pra- 
bandhd-nusdrerui, 128 n. 

Parijatahara, 40 n. 

P(lrijdta~saurabha, 406 n. 
pdsandi, 518 
pa^aji^ino, 518 
Pasupata, 3 »»., 16 
PSiupata-tantra, 155 
Patala^ayana, 40 n. 

Pavaka, 39 
Pela Purade^ika, 132 
Penance, 13, 24, 29, 34, 160 
People, 43 «. 

Perceivability, 438, 439 
Perceived qualities, 252 
Perceiver, 384, 315, 331, 398, 547 
Percept, 185 n. 

Perception, 14, 80, 128, 141, 151, 152, 
166, 168, 174, 177, 179, i8i, 182, 

184, 185, 187, 188, 199, 202, 208, 

210, 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 217, 

218, 320, 221, 222, 224, 237, 241, 

243, 352, 254, 268, 269, 270, 2S0, 

284, 306, 307, 310, 311, 312, 313, 

315. 324, 326, 327, 338, 334, 343, 

351. 353, 356, 368, 390, 398, 406, 

412, 426, 427, 465, 472, 533, 537; 

its definition, 2i6--i7; mvikalpa and 
nirvikalpa, 220-4; treatment by 
Venkafanatha and MeghanadSri, 216 
et seq. ; view on, by later members of 
the Ramanuja school, 220 et seq. 
Perceptual, 79, 309, 411; cognition, 
250 /?.; evidence, 29S; experience, 
320, 326, 327, 328, 390, 536; know¬ 
ledge, 212, 326; form, 246 
Perfect, 295; knowledge, 50 
Perfection, 31, 122, 194 
Performance, 33, 293, 530 
Periya-jlyar, 94 n., no, in, 137 
Periyalnambi, 103 
Periya Nambi, 67 n, 

Periyar. 63 

Periya-tint-madal, 69, 1340. 
Periya-tirumoli, 134 n. 

Periya-tiru-moyi, 69 
Periya-tiru-madiy-adaivu, 64, X05 


Periya tiru-vantddi, 69, 134 k 
P eriy- 9 .rv§r, 63, 64,65, 66 68, 69, 77 

Periy-dyvdr-tirumoyi, 134 n. 
Periy-dyvdr-tiruppaldi} 4 ti, 134 n. 
Permanent, 144, 198, 291, 343, 541, 
546; world, 198 n. 

Permadi, 66 
per se, 431 

Person, 49, 189, 191, 401, 472 
Personal continuity, 143 
Personal effort, 378 
Personal God, 472 
Personal identity, 142 
Personal service, 104 
Personality, 49, 100 n. 

Peru-mal, 64, 134 n. 

Peru-mal Jlyar, 64 
Perumal Temple, 523 
Perumdl-tirumoli, 134 fi. 
Peru-mdl-tiru-rnayi, 69 
Pervasive entities, 263 
Pessimism, 550 
Pay, 68 

Pey-SfvSr, 63, 64, 65, 66 n,, 68 
134 «. 

Phala-bheda-khan^ano, 125 
Phenomena, 205, 238, 340, 365, 407, 
456 

Phenomenal, 454; world, 155, 164 
Phenomenalism, 238, 285 
Phenomenon, 142, 180, 266, 272, 302, 

467, 54a 

Philosopher, 202, 449 
Philosophical, 120, 126, 181, 305, 307, 
364. 395. 525; doctrines, 22; ele¬ 
ments, 24; importance, 21; reality, 
377; speculation, 79; topics, 23; 
wisdom, 89 

Philosophy, 34, 107, 112, 119, 195, 
235 . 305. 319, 413. 445 . 471, 472, 
482, 496, 508 S12, 513 

Phraseology, 196 
Phrases, 309 

Physical, 205, 310, 530; elements. S47; 

practices, 60 
Physico-biological, 298 
Physics, 51S «. 

Physiological, 530; change, 140 

Pictorial, 455 

Piece of iron. A, 26 

Pilgrimage, 55, 120 

Pillai LokScarya, no, 111, lao, 134, 

.13s. 137, *38 

Pillai Lokamjiyar, 105 
Piljai LokaeSryar, 64 
Pillar edict, 522 
PillSn, 66 
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Pinb’-ayagiya, 64 

Pinb’-ajragiya PerQ~mai Jlyar, 94 n 
105 

I*iAgaM, 59. 60 
Pioneers, 84 
I*iran, 63 

Piazzagaili, Dr, 512 n. 
pity~y&na, 517 
pitta, 47 S 
Pity, 52 

Piyaruli-ceyalare-rahasya, 135 
Piy usaharai^a, 40 n. 

Place, 185 n. 

Playful, 51 

Pleasurable, 46, 256, 289, 415, 416 
452; ends, 294 

Pleasure, 71, 146, 148, 154, 171, 189 
256, 2S9 j 282, 290, 291, 292, 301 

302. 303, 304. 326, 349, 36s, 412 

427, 442, 444, 449, 463, 464, 470 

48.5, 486, 489, 490, 493, 494, 513 

528, 550 

Plurality, 165, 174, 194, 264, 398 

Poetry, 68, 121 

Point, 192, 195, 209, 416 

Poison, 364 

Polemic, 403 

Polemical discussions, 305 
Polemical work, 123 
Political science, 515 
Polity, SI5, 532 
Pollution, 303 
Pontifical, iii; chair, 134 
Pope, 84 «. 

Position, 194. 195, 33i* 339i 349, 

352 

Positive, 178, 183, 186, 187, 252, 323, 
343 , 351, 362, 441; ajMna, 364, 365; 
bliss, 136; category, 243; defects, 
331: entity, 164, 177, 271, 272, 282, 

317, 327, 339 , 341. 345 , 353 , 354 , 
424; experience, 238, 282; jignor- 
ance, 330, 332, 336; inference, 329; 
instances, 230; means, 376; mo¬ 
ment, 272; nescience, 361, 362; per¬ 
ception, 363; pleasure, 294; propo¬ 
sition, 229; state, 344; stuff, 332, 
364 

Positivity, 282 
Possibilities, 207 
Posture, 30, 60 
Potency, 347 

Potential, 35, 37, 266, 445, 461; effect, 
266; form, 50, 56; power, 541 
Pots, 453 

Potter, 453 
P<,tter’s wheel, 342 
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Power, 35, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 50, 51, 
52, S 3 , 56, 57 , 60, 136, 153, 155, 184, 
190, 193, 197, 301, 441, 445, 471, 

473 , 475 , 477 , S^o, 50S, 506, 509, 
524, 540, 548 
Poygaiy, 64, 68, 523 
Poygaiy-a.i:var, 63, 65, 66 n., 68 
134 t*. 

Prabandham, 67 
prabandhas, 91 
Prabandha-sdra, 94 «. 
Prabandha-sdram, 66 
Prabhacandra, 206, 516 
Prabhakara, 181, 185 n.; his view, 
185 n. 

prabhd-tadvatoriva 416 
Prabodha^candro-daya, 122, 531/1,, 532 
prabuddhi, 510 

Practical, 265, 458; behaviour, 4, 466; 
conduct, 5; experiences, 341. 371; 
philosophy, 22 
Practice, 29, 30, 31, 33, 293 
Pradhdna, zs, 34, 472, 475, 476, 477. 
478, 485, 489, 492, 497, 4q8, 502, 
505, 506, 509 
Pradhdnd-sataka, 124 
pradhvaitisd-bh&va, 353 
Pradyurnna, 13, 37, 39, 42, 43, 52, 56, 
57 , 157 . 158, 443 475 ) stage, 57 

pragalbha ndstika, 526, 527 
Pragmatic value, 335 
prajapati, 48, 295, 447, 528 
prajnd, 47 , 5 © 3 , 5 10 
Prajfianidhi, 126 

Prajnd-paritrdna, 119, 128 n., 208, 

212, 214 M., 234 

Pfdkaraifa^paficikd, 185 n., i86 n, 
prakdra, 156 
prakdia, 358, 373, 416 
Prakdsa-saTfihitd, 23 
Praka^atman, ig6, 197, 198 n.; criti¬ 
cized by Ramanuja, 197; his view of 
relation between mdyd and Brah¬ 
man, 198 n. 

PrakdMtmd, 25 

prakrti, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 43 , 45 , 46, 47 , 49 , 56, 57 , 61, 
144, 147, 156, 158, 163, 164, 172, 

173, 339, 356, 357, 258, 259, 360 

261, 266, 280, 296, 301, 381, 384, 

444 , 445 , 446, 449 , 453 , 454 , 455 , 

456, 459 , 460, 463, 464, 469, 472, 

473 , 474 , 476, 477, 479, 480, 481, 

482, 484, 485, 486, 487, 489, 491, 

492, 493 , 494 , 495 , 498, 502, 503, 

504, 505, 50b, 507, 508, 509 

prakrti-prasUti, 502 
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pralaya, 13, 36, 56, 156, 169, 446, 4S9> 
477, 481, 493, 502, S03 
pramd, 6a, 203, 467 
pramd^a, 62, 125, 201, 203, 203, 204, 

205, 206, 214, 215, ai6, 234, 235. 

236, 239, 240, 247, 248, 349, 346, 

35 i» 361, 390, 423 , 426, 427 ) 428, 

468, 469, 503 537, 539; as artha- 

paricchedakatva, 240; Buddhist view 
of it, 205; difference between Rama¬ 
nuja Nyaya and Sankara, 204; dif¬ 
ference of view regarding it between 
Venkata and Meghanadari, 340; 
Jaina view, 205; Jayanta’s view, 
203; Kum 5 riJa’s view, 205; Megh- 
anadSri's definition of, 239; re¬ 
futation of it by ^rihar$a, 201; 
Vatsya-^rinivasa's treatment of it, 
203; Venkata’s definition, 236; 
Venkata’s treatment of it, 20i et seq, 
pramdil^-phala, 205, 467 
Pramd7ia-samgraho, 20 
Pramam-sdra, 133, 138 
Praminas, treatment by MSdhava 
Mukunda, 426 et seq. 
pramd^drtha, 62 
pramdid, 368 
pramatr-lativa, 547 
prameya, 248 

Frameya-kamala-mdrtap^f^, 206 
Prameya-mdld, 349, 351 n. 
Prameya-satngraha, 128 n., 214 tt., 

216 234 

Pranteya-sdra, no 
Prameya-hkhara, 135 n. 
prameyatva, 230 n. 
prameyalvdt, 230 
Prayatartihara, 109 
Pranatartihara Pi 11 an, no 
Prapanna, meanings of, 91 
Prapanna-paritrdna, 135 n. 
Prapanna-pdrijdta, 352, 380 
Prapanna-sdvitrt, 137 
Prapannd-mrta, 63 94, 9798, 

100, 102 105, 108, 109 

138 «. 

Prapanndmftti relates, 97 n. 
Prapanca-mithy&iva-hhanga, 126 
prapatti, 54, SS. 68 , 86 , 89, 90, 91, 92, 
96, 99, loi, 120, 122, 136, 137, 37S, 
376, 377. 378, 379, 380; according 
to SaumyajamatF Muni, 374 et seq.; 
its accessories, 92; its angas, 91 n.; 
its history, 379; its meaning, 90; its 
schools, 92 et seq.; its stages, 379 
Prapatti-kdrika, 123 
Prapatti~naifthikam, 86 n. 


Prapatti-prayoga, 380 
prapdthaka, 106 
Prasanga-ratndkara, 396 «. 
prasdrla, 503 
prasdnti, 505 
Praina, 4S0 

Pra^nopanisai-prakdsikd, 127 
prasftti, 502 
pratibandha, 538 
pratihhd, 537 
pratijnd, 427 
Pratijnd-vada, 133 
pratinidhi-nySya, 183 
pratisaUcara, 497 
Pratisthd-kdv^a, 22 
Prativadlbhakesari, 117 
Prativadibhayankara, 112, 138 
pratner apahnava eva sydt, 238 
pratyak^a, 220, 224, 426 
PratyahSra, 30, 61, 505 
pravacana, 314 
pravartaka, 61 
pravdhS-ndditva, 177 n. 
Prayoga-ratna-mdldf 116, 131 
prayqjana, 420 
Prabhakara view, 248 
■prdga-bhdva, 169, 177, 279, 328, 338, 
353, 428 

Ptdjdpatya-smrti, 20 
prdkafya, 148 
prdkrta, 30 
prdkfta-ma^^alay 415 
prdkrta-pralaya, 309 
prdkrtd-tmd, 483 
prdkrtika, 502, 503 
prdmdijtika, 313 
prdmdi^ya, 202, 346, 347 
prdm, 7, 47, 49, 59, 80, 405, 540 
pratia vdyu, 59 

prdndydma, 22, 23, 30, 32, 60, 61, 305, 
306, 509 «. 

Prdpti-daid, 379 
Prdpyd-tiubhava-daM, 379 
prdrabdha, 445, 487, 488 
prarabdha karma, 378, 389, 414, 443, 
487 

prdtikulyasya varjanarn, 92 
prdvara^a, 515 

prdyakitta, 92, 294; Venkata’s view, 

294 

Pre-Aryan, 531 

Pre-BuddhisticIndianPhilosophy, S21 n. 

Preceptor, 28, 87, 89, 139, 136 

Pre-condition, 253 

Predicate, 80, 193, 271, 283, 438 

Prediction, 345 

Pre-existent effect, 263 
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Preferences, 34 
Prejudices, 317 
prema-bhakti, 401 
Prema-sara, 102 
Premises, 178 
Prerogative grace, 85 
Presence, 54 

Present, i8i, 284, 285, 446, 533 
Presentation, 180, 182 
Pride, 529 
Priest, 104, 550 

Primary, 41; cause, 179entities, 
440; forms, 39; sense, 306 
Primeval, 42 n. 

Primordial, 44, 45, 447; elements, 
128 

Principle, 31, 32, 47, 57, 201, 502, 505, 
507, 508, 512; of agreement, 226; 
of consciousness, 322, 463 
Pringle Pattison, 451 
priori, 205 
Priority, 419 
Prior moment, 278 
Priyalvar-tiru-moii, 138 
prUi, i6x , 

Prlii-karita, 136 

prlti-rupo-paidntatva-lakfa^am ,382 
Probability, 214 

Probandum, 225, 228, 229, 231 n., 
437 , 534 . 535 

Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Third Oriental Conference, 106 n. 
Process, 30, 32, 42, 49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 
56. 205, 292, 44a. 453. 455. 458. 
475 , 495 
Procession, 69 

Product, 26, 29, 34, 36, 208, 331, 409, 
423, 448, 449, 455, 477, s:to, 548 
Production, 184, 199, 204, 206, 265, 
267, 268, 277, 278, 284, 292, 300, 
328, 330, 331, 341, 342, 344, 411. 
416, 42S, 447, 454, 473 . 481 
Productive capacity, 354 
Productivity, 465 
Progress, 464, 514 
Progressive, 37 
Prohibited actions, 62 
Proofs, 189, 406, 407, 457, 458 
Proportion, 46, 54 

Propositions, 190, 193, 201, 202, 223, 
225, 227, 319 
Protection, 54 
Protector, 499, 507 
Proximity, 316, 498 
Prudence, 550 
prthivl, 49 

Psychical, 469; elements, 29 


Psychological, 180, 185 n., 210, 237; 

state, 380 n. ; transformations, 395 
Psychologically, 180 
Psychosis, 29, 30, 151, 412, 464 
Publicity, 120 
Pulaha, 21 
Pulastya, 21 
Puni-sakti, 51 
Punamali, 98 
Punishment, 51, 92, 415 
Pu94arikSk?a, 95, 96, 07, 98, 102 m., 
109, 118 

Pupdravardhana, 524 n. 
putiya, 294 

Pupil, .117, 127, 130, 131 
P^r, 503 

Purandara, 536, 539 
Purapa, 16, 19, 20, 71, 72, 99, 105, 
125. 445 . 448, 471. 479 . 486, 496. 
497 , 530 , 550 

Purana Kassapa, 520, 322; his views, 
520 

Purapic, 452, 497, 549; legends, 80 
PurSpika, 122 

Pure, 32, 34, 43, 44 . 5 °, 3 ”, 4 i 3 . 420, 
423, 430. 454 . 467, 469, 470. 479 , 
490, 499, 500; action, 56; being, 10, 
167, 175, 192, 193, 300 , 291, 302, 
311; bliss, 27 , 344 . 444 , 494 : 

brahman, 333, 432, 440; conscious¬ 
ness, 24, 26, 28, 29, 35. SI. 57, 143, 
145, 166, 170, 171, 309, 311, 319, 

320, 32a, 323, 324, 335, 345, 363, 

363. 367. 368, 369, 370, 372, 373, 

374, 408, 409, 419, 421, 423, 445, 

446, 448, 449, 450, 451, 453, 455, 

457, 458, 460, 461, 46a, 485, 492, 

494; creation, 27; energy, 447; 
existence, 497; experience, 169; 
form, 438; illumination, 195, 407; 
impure-creation, 57; indeterminate, 
344; intelligence, 36, 147, 148, 154; 
knowledge, 176, 408, 439, 441; 
nature, 30a, 306, 338; revelation, 
169; self, 408; soul, 453; space, 283 
Purest qualities, 430 
Purification, 60, 442 
Purificatory rites, 22 
Purity, 6, 29, 160, 406, 438, 441, 524 
Purl, 94, 96, 103, T20 
purovarti vastu, 241 
Purpose, 452, 474 

Purttfa, 23, 27, 29, 30. 31. 32, 36, 42. 
43 , 44 . 45 . 46, 47 , 49 , 53 , 57 . I 47 . 

148, 259 , 266, 296, 445. 446, 448. 

449 , 451 , 453 . 454 , 455 . 4S6, 459 . 

460, 461, 464, 466, 467, 46S, 469, 
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Purufa [cont.) 

470, 471, 473. 474. 475. 477. 479, 

480, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 489, 

490, 491, 492, 493, 495, 497, 498. 

503, S04, 505,. 507. 508, 509, 511, 

527; conception of in Vijfiana 
Bhik§u, 448; consciousness of, 464 
puru^akdra. 378 

Purusa-ninticiya, 16, 96, 139, 352 
purusa-silkta, 12, 44, 105, 155 
puru^Srtha, 136 
Purusdrtha-ratnakara, 132 
purusdziatdra, 40 n. 

‘'puru^o ha ndrayapaJj'’, 12 
Puru§ottaina, 38, 70, u6, 132, 403 
Puru^ottama prasSda, 403 
Puru^ottamanya, 112, 411 
purydm ku, 504 
pUrf^a, 36 

pmh 57 

Purijadeva, 402 
Purva-mimamsa, 350 
pUrva-pnk^a, 519 

pUrvd~nubhi2ta~rajata~sam,<ikdra-dvdrd, 

246 

Pilsd, 58 
Putayogin, 63 

Qualifications, 28, 305, 308, 323 
Qualified, 165,193, 430; concept, 244; 

entity, 255, 279; monism, 430 
Qualifying relation, 252 
Qualitative, 550 

Quality. 10, 25, 30. 34. 35, 36, 48, 53, 
54, 56, 61, 156, 181, 197, 307, 208, 
209, 213 254, 2SS, 256, 284, 288, 

306, 311, 317, 324, 336, 340, 343, 

348, 351. 356, 357, 361, 411, 426, 

429, 430, 433, 435, 441. 442, 455, 

463, 465, 489, 493, 503, S05, 508, 

510, 548 

Qualityless, 31, 306, 406, 407, 408, 

423, 430, 435, 499 
Queen, 98 
Question, 195 

Raghunathacarya, 133 
Raghunatharya, 117 
Raghuttama, 137, 138 
Rahasya-mdtfkdy 124 
Rahasya-navanltam, 12^ 
Rahasya-padm>l, 123 
Rahasya-rak^d, 9Q 123, 380 w. 
Rahasya-ratndvall, 136 
Rahasya~ratndvali-kfdaya, J 24 
rahasyas., 94 
Rahasya-sandeia, 124 


Rahasya-sandesa-vivarana, 1 24 
Rahasya-sikhd-mavi, 124 
Rahasya-traya, non., 138 
Rahasya-traya-culuka, 124, 125 
Rahasya-traya-jlvdtu, 131 
Rahasya-traya-kdrikd, 132 
Rahasya-traya-mlmdnisd, 117 
Rahasya-traya-nilmdmsd-hhd^ya, 126, 
i3t 

Rahasya-traya-sdra, 18, 63 n,, 124, 
125 *32 

Rahasya-traya-sdra-sarngraha, 133 
Rahasya-traya-sdra-vydkhyd, 1 32 
Rahasya-traya~sdrdrth(i-samgraka, 125 
raja$, 25, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 129, 
156, 163, 259, 447, 473, 474, 475. 
480, 481.482, SOI, 503, 504, 50s. 507 
Rajendracola, g6, 104 
rajoguita, 448 
raksifyatiti visvdsalt, 92 
Rallying, 79 

Ramyajam5tr~maha-muni, 94 n., 98 n. 
Ramya-jamdtr muni, 89, no, tii, 112, 
137; his works and relation to 
Ramanuja, 137, 138 
RangadSsa, 130 
Rahganatha, 69, 98, 121, 135 
Rafiganathacarya, 132 
RangarSja, 132, 138 
Rahga Ramanuja, 115, 116, 127; his 
works, 126, 127 
Rahga Ramanuja Muni, 126 
RahgScarya, no, 116, 130, 133, 3S2, 
384,^395. 39fi, 398 n. 

Rahgesa, 102 

Rapturous, 73, 79; passions, 83 
rasa, 49 n., 226, 510, 511 
Rasa-bhaumdinrta, 122 
rasa-mdtra, 510 

rasa-tan-mdtra, 163, 260, 261, 499 
rati, 57 

Rational, 177 n. 

Ratna-prabhd, 107 n. 

Ratna-sdriifl, 114, 116, 132, 352 
Raurava hell, 20 
Ravishing joy, 83 
Ravishing love, 79 
Ravishment of soul, 79 
Ray of lamp, 384 
Rays, 182, 444 
Radha, 8i, 8a, 401 
Radha-kjsnasaraoadeva, 40a 
rdga, 10, 470 
rdga-prdpta-prapatti, 377 
Raghavacarya, 94, 133 
Rdhofi Hrah, 4 
Rahu, 4, 239 
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Rahujit, 40 w. 

Rajagopala, 95 

Rajai-aja, 523 

raj^a, 31, 163, 498 

rdjasa aharftk&ra, 31, 259, 504 w. 

Rdjasa-Mstra, 21, 22 

Rak$asa, 532 

Rareia, 38, 39, 40 82, 429 

Ramacandra Bhaf^a, 401 
Ramadei^tka, 102 n. 

Ramakr?na, 204 

Kama Misra, 95,97,98,114,125,181 n., 
395 _ 

RSma-misra-desika, 114 
Ramanttha Yogi, 133 
Rdma-rahasya Upanisad, 13 
Rama Subrahrnanyasastrl, 132 
RdmatApini Upani^ad, 13 
Ramatirtha, 106, 107, 197 «. 
Ramanuja, i 3, 24, 64,66, 67, 80, 85, 
86, 88 89, 94, 99, lOJ, 102, 103, 

104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, no, 

in, 112, 113, 114, 115 n., n6, 117, 

119, 123, I2S, 130, 132. 133. 134, 

137, 138, 139, 155 . 156, 157, 159 . 

161. 165, r68 171, 172, 173, 176, 

177. 179. 180, 181, 182, 185 
186 187, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 

198, 200, 201, 203, 204, 206, 210, 

- 214, 218, 219, 220, 225, 226, 227, 

229 M., 233, * 37 . 339. 240. 251. 261, 
264, 274, 277, 281, 285. 295, 290, 
297, 298,30s, 313, 315.317,321,348, 
352. 354 . 379 , 380, 381,385.386,387, 
388, 395. 396, 399,400,404.429- 430, 
45 *, 472.496,497; avidyd of Sankara 
refuted, 175 et seq. \ criticism of aan- 
kara’s ontological views, 196; his con¬ 
ception of individual volitions, 298-9; 
his controversy with Sankara on the 
nature of reality, 165 etseq.\ his criti¬ 
cism of mdyd, 197; his criticism of 
Praka^atman, 197; his criticism ot 
theisticproofs, iSgetseq.-, hislife, 100 
et seq.; his ontological views, 195 et 
seq.; his principal disciples, 109 et 
seq.; his refutation of Sankara’s 
theory of illusion, 179; his sat- 
hdrya-vdda, 199-200; his theory of 
illusion, 179 et seq.; his view criti¬ 
cized from the Nimbarka point of 
view, 429 et seq.; his view of God, 
155 et seq.: his view of God in rela¬ 
tion to self, 159 et seq.; his view that 
all knowledge is real, 179 et seq.; his 
view of perception contrasted with 
that of Meghanadari, 218; his views 


of pram&tfa contrasted with those of 
Sankara and NySya, 204; his view of 
relation of cause and eifect, 198-9; 
his views contrasted with those of 
Bhaskara, 192 et se*?.; literature of 
the school, 114; logic, 226, 229; 
philosophy, 346; principal episodes 
of his life, 113; theory, 346; view, 
270; view of self-validity of know¬ 
ledge, 247 et seq. 

Rdmdnuja, Life of, 97 105 n. 

Ramanuja school, 202, 209, 281, 317, 
318, 349. 346. 352, 364; refutation 
by the Sahkarites, 113 
Rdmdnuja-bhdsya, 157, 180, 298, 380/1. 
Rdmdnuja~carita~culuka, 117, 126 
Raraanujadasa, 98, no, 117, 123, 125, 
305, 361; his works, 125, 126 
Ramanujadasa (Mahacarya), his re¬ 
futation of ajfldna being BhavarQpa, 
361 et seq. 

Ramanujada^abhikiju, 13a 
RSmanujaguru, 138 
Rilmanuja-nmiandddi, 66 137 

Rdmdnuja-nava-ratna-mdlikd, 133 
Rdmdntjja-siddhdnta-sarpgraha, 129, 

204 224 n., 226, 227, 297 

Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta-sara, 117, 126 
RamanujacSrya, iii, 117, 131, 183, 
250. 251, 354. 335, 356, 358; his re¬ 
futation of the objections against 
self-validity, 250 n., 251 
RarnSnujacarya 11 , 352, 361 
Ramanujarya, 137 

Rdmdnujdrya-divya-charitai, 103, 104, 
los 

Ramanujists, 86, 239, 265, 291, 301, 
322, 32s, 327, 388, 435 
Ramayaija, 82, 379, 396 n., 530; re¬ 
ference to heretics in, 530 
Ramayana, 529 

Rdmonarottara-tdpuil Upani§ad, 13 
rdsis, 39 

Rau, Mr T. A. Gopl-natha, 65, 66, 68, 
96, 103, 104; Lectures, 103 
Havana, 82 

Real, 4, 166, 179, i8r, 182, 183, 193, 
194, 195. 19b, Z08, 306, 309, 313, 

314, 315, 316, 325, 330, 332, 333, 

337 . 338, 339 . 343 - 353 , 364. 373 . 

388, 417, 419. 423, 435 . 437 . 441, 

454, 457, 486, 495 ; agent, 411; basis. 
182, 210; fact, 365; knower, 411; 
knowledge, 237, 37/; nature, 337; 
object, 181, 240; silver, 244; world, 

350 

Realism, 184, 210 
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Reality, lo, i6, ay, 28, 34, 43, 60, 173, 

179, 194, 198, 201, 310, 211, 300, 

3JO, 3*3. 333, 325, 326, 332. 3B6, 

4*7, 435, 445. 449. 454, 455, 450, 

457, 458, 460, 465, 472, 476, 482, 

483, 487, 525/?., 536, 539, J50; as 
qualified or unqualified—SaAkara 
and Ramanuja’s controversy on, 
115 et seq. 

Realization, 70, 106,395, 304, io 6 , 308, 
3ic». 3* 1,339,382, 383, 414, 4*5,437, 
441, 44a, 443, 464, 485, 492, 502 
Reason, 53, 178, 189, 21a, 231 264, 

326, 427, 438, 533 , 534, 535 
Reasoning, 255, 437; in a circle, 409 
Rebirths, 7, 2«, 51, 299, 329, 370, 382, 
407, 441, 483, 517. 525, 548, 550 
Receptacle, 333 
Reception, 359 
Receptive, 48 
Recluse, 520, 521 

Recognition, 128, 142, 143, 221, 369, 
437 

Recollection, 79, 390 
Red goddess, 37 

Reference, 30, 344, 351, 447, 454, 489, 

519, 523 

Rejections, 29, 31, 147, 211, 411, 421, 
422, 440, 448, 453, 460, 464, 467, 
485, 490, 528 

Refutation of the Buddhist view of 
soul, 142 

Refutation of the Sankara view of 
soul, 142 et seq. 

Refutations, 133, 177 252, 305, 422, 

424 

Regression, 330 
Relata, 218, 315, 424 
Relation, 50, 53, 54, 193, 206,218, 299, 
30*, 3 * 4 , 3 * 5 , 3*6, 335, 416, 423, 
424, 426, 444, 448, 45,j, 455, 456, 
459 , 460, 463, 471, 500, 539 , 542; of 
contact, 129; of inherence, 55 
Relationless, 11 
Relative existence, 198 
Relative pluralism, 302 
Relative positions, 349 
Relatively real, 197 
Relativistic, 210 
Release, 514 

Religion, 81, 86, 303, 471, 531, 533 
Religious, 120, 501, 549; duties, 91; 
faith, 80; festivities, 23; marks, 19; 
performances, 38; practices, 19; 
stages, 2 ; value, 305 
Reminiscence, 79, 105 
Remoteness, 316 


Representation, 180, 480 
Repression, 62 
Reproduction, 245 
Researches, 64 
Resolve, 54 
Respiration, 59 
Responsibility, 472 
Restraint, 550 
Resultant, 37 
Results, 294, j}42 
Retention, 60 

Revelation, 171, 215, 250??., 270, 307, 
309, 323, 326, 347, 411, 412, 449; of 
knowledge, 169 
Reverence, 404 
Reward, 51, 415 

Rhetorical school, 82; tlieir analysis of 
art communication as influenced in 
the Gaudlya Vai^^avas, 82 
Rhys Davids, 512, 513, 514 515 ». 

Rice, Mr, 104 n. 

Right actions, 327 
Right apprehension, 183 
Right conditions, 246 
Right feelings, 327 

Right knowledge, 5, 203, 204, 245, 309, 
326, 327, 411, 423 
Rites, 16, 19, 39 M., 103 
Ritual, 2, 18, 19, 22, 23, 70; cere¬ 
monies, x7 

Ritualistic, 8, r6, 24, 120, 132; dif¬ 
ferences, 381; worship, 22, 23 
Rival sects, 120 
Rohipl, 229, 279 
Root, 34, 46, 59 
Root-q?’«(fKa, 369 
Root-cause, 187, 244 
Root-elements, 45 

Root-ignorance, 369 . 

Root-impressions, 43, 44, 54, 258, aSi, 
287, 308, 372 

Root-instincts, 29, 3o. 33, 34. 51, 460 
Rudra, 16, 475, 507 
Rules, 128 
Russel, 539 «, 

Rupa, 40 n., 49 510, 511 

Rupa Gosvamf, 82 
riipa-matra, 510 

rupa~tan~mdtra, 163, 260, 261, 499 

I^g-veda, 12 

fju~vivara^a, 106 

R$i Narayapa, 482 

J^fi-rdtra, 23 

rfis, 21 

sabbe bhdta, 524 
sabbe pdrfd, 524 
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sabbe sattd, 524 
Sac-caritra-rak^df izz 
Sacrifice, 23, zg, 5S, 393. 35°. 3^4. 
«o, 519, 530, 530; of Naraya^ia, in 
Sata~patha, 12 
Sad-artha-samksepa, 128 n. 
sad-asad-amrvacaniyd, 165 
sad-asad-dtmaka, 497 
sad-asadrQpa, 456 
sad~a$ad-vilakfa^a, 177 
sad-asad-vyatirekah, 239 n. 
Sadil-cdrabodha, 133 
Sadda-nlti, 513 

Sad-vuiyd-vijaya, 126, 361, 365 n., 
366 M., 370 n., 372 n. 
sad-darsana-samurcaya, 516 533 

Sages, 13, 21, 25, 45. 474. 4^3 

Sahasra-giti, 102 104, 109 134 

Sahasra-glti-hh&^ya, 113 «. 
Sahasra-glti-vydkhyd, no 
Sahasra-kiratfi, 123 
sahetuka, 85 
sahopalmibha^ 146 
Saint, 13, 40, 71, 189 
Sainthood, 414, 441 
Saintliness, 448 
sajdtlya-gunavattvam, 257 
sakala, 30, 31 
sal4aksaria, 10 
salldpa, 313 
sall&pa-kathd, 513 

Salvation, 24, 32, 44, 55, 56, 78, 89, 
129, 292, 307, 421, 432, 444, 463, 
473 

Samara-pufigavdcdrya, 127 n. 
samavdya, 219, 222, 256, 301, 455, 
456; relation, 256 
samavdya-samavdyi-bhinnam, 388 
samavdyi, 456 
samddhi, 22, 29, 33, 60, 61 
mtndna, 59, 60 

samana-dharma, 211, 2ta, 213 
samaradhana, 10 
Samdsa-vdda, 133 
sambandha-jMnitvam, 87 n. 
sambhava, 426, 428 
Sameness, 142; of quality, 161 
sampraddya, 400 
Sampradaya-parisuddhi, 123 
samuccaya, 8 
satfighdta, 252, 262 
Samgita-mdld, 128 «. 

Samgraha, 119 
Samhitds, ai, 24, 39 
saipkalpa, 34, 36, 45, iQi, 504 
samkalpa~siiryodaya, 120, 121, I 22 
satnkalpamayl rnUrti, 42 


Satpkar^atia, 13, 21, 22, 34, 37 . 39. 53 . 

56, 57 , t 57 . 158, 443 475 

Samksepa-sdriraka, 106, 107, 197 n. 
satpsarga, 187 
sammrga-'Vydpdra, 185 
sarpsara, 43 477 

Satnsdra-sdmrdjyam, 135 n. 
satnskdra, 8, 630., q8, 209, 223, 372, 

423 

sarpsthdna, 356 

samsaya-dvaya-samdhdra, 213 
Saipvat 1112, 399 
Sarpvat 1806, 399 
sarpvin-ndndtva-samartliana, 1 33 
satpvit, 168, 170, 503, 504, 510 
sarpvftd-tma 7 t, 501 
satpyoga, 225 
sarpyuktdsraya, 225 
Satpyutta, 524 
Sana, 21 

Sanaka, 21, 40 n., 400, 482 
Sanandana, 21, 482 
Sanatkumara, 21, 482, 502 
Sanatsujati, 21 
San^tana, 21 
Sandal, 221; paste, 7 
Sandhyd-vandanci-bhdfya, 118, 130 
San-mdrga~dlpa, 395 398 

san-mdtra, zoo 
san-mdtra-grdht, 167 
sannydsin, 102, 137 

Sanskrit, 7 9,64.107, 123, 125, 134, 

135, 137, ^38; literature, 3 n.; texts, 
' 132 

Sanskrit Manuscripts, 401 «, 

Sanskritic, 383 «. 
santosa, 61, 62 «. 

Sahgati-mal&, i tg, 234 . 383 »■ 
Sangati-sdra, 133 
saiiketa, 544 
safikucita-svarupam, 172 
saikita, 443 

sapkocavikds&rham, 172 
sa-paha, 230, 231 
saprakdiatva, 358 
Sapta-gdthd, 138 
Saptati-ratna-mdlikd, 133 
Sarasvati, 52, 57, 59, 399 
sarga, 502 

sarga-pratisarga, 496 
Saroyogin, 63 
sarvabhrt, 6t 

Sarva-darsana-samgraha, 120, 400, 

5*5, 516, S32. 533, 534 «- 
Sarva~darsana-siromani, n8, 132 
sarva-dharma-vakifkpta, 20 
sarva-ga, 61 

38-2 
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Sarvajfiatrna muni, io6, 107, 19? 
sama-svabhdva-viraka, 271 
sarim-vittva, 231 
sarvd-ntara, 483 

SarvGrtha~siddhi, 122, 12S n., 209, 

251 252 2SS 256 257 

264 265 266 n., 267 268 n., 

269 w., 270 272 n., 274 276 

277 w., 278 279 281 282 n., 

283 286 288 n., 289 290 n., 

291 ft., 292 n., 393 «•» 294 «•» 295 

296 n., 302346, 352. 353 « i 
354 «■, 355 ”• 

154, 444, 457 
satatoTTt kurvato jagat, 36 
Satisfaction, 92 

sat-karya-vida, 43, 200, 265, 267; 
other views contrasted with tliose of 
Ramanuja, 200 
sat~kdrya-v 3 din, 200 
sat-khydti, t28, 183, 184, 410 
sattd, 243 
sattdkhyaf 39 
sattdkhya-jndna, 29 
sattha, St3» 5^4 

sattva, 25, 30. 42 , 43 . 45 . 4 ^. 47 , 4 ^. 
57, 128, 129, 156, 163, 259, 446, 
447 . 470. 47 t, 473 . 475 . 479 , 480, 
481, 482, 488, 491, 504, 505, 507; 
part, 473; quality, 454; body, 472, 
481 

sattva-gutfiiy 45, 448 
sattvamaya, 448, 451 
sattva-stuff, 472 
sattvo-pddhi, 481 
sattvd, 358, 513 
Satya, 27, 29, 61, 351 
satyam, 503 

satyam jndnam anantam brahma, 
165 

Saugandhakulya, 97 
Saumya Jamatr muni, 24, no, in, 
115, 120, 131ft.. 132, 134, 13s, 137, 
138, 374, 380, 381; his conception of 
Lak?ml, 375; his conception of 
prapatti, bhakti and prema, 377; his 
doctrine of prapatti, 376 et seq. 
Saura-kdn^a, 22 

Sauri-rdja-carattdra-vinda-sarat,idgati- 
scira, 132 

sausddriya, 297, 355 
sa-vigraha, 31 

savikalpa, 217, 22o, 221, 222, 223, 224, 
311. 544; knowledge, 219 
sa-fikalpa~pratyaksa, 166 
Saviour, 86 n. 
sddhana, 62 


sddhand, 487 

sddhya, 62, 228, 230, 231, 427, 535, 
536, 537 , 538 

sddfsya, 355, 427; Vadiharnsa's con¬ 
ception of it as sarpsthdna, 356; 
Venkata’s conception of it, 355 
sdk^dd-avatdra, 38, 39 
sdkfdtkara, 63, 485 
sdksdtkdri-pramfJ, 216 
sdk^dt-iakfi, 41, 42 ft., 57 
sak^dttva, 217 

iJAji-consciousness, 325, 326, 337, 

363. 367 

sdkfm, 325, 326 

sahl , J44, 173, 483 

sdlokya, 443 n. 
sdlokya-mukti, 50 
xctmagri, 204, 220 
sdmdnya-gocaram, 534 
sdmlpya, 443 n. 
sdmpra ddyika, 181 «. 

Sdrpkhya, 18, 23, 30, 43, 52, 62, 144, 
148, 156, 200, 256, 258, 259, 261, 

26s, 266, 296, 440, 445, 449, 459, 

461, 462, 464, 471, 47a, 473, 476, 

479, 480, 481, 482, 485, 496, 498, 

512, 521, 527; categories, 25; doc¬ 
trine, 479, 480; inference, 256; in 
relation to Vedanta according to 
Vijftana Bhik$u, 471 et seq.', mode, 
157; philosophy, 501 theory, 
265; theory of sat-kdrya-vdda, re¬ 
futation by Venkata, 365 et seq.; 
view, 281 n, 

Sdmkhya-kSrikd, 448, 501 «. 
Sarpkhya-PStafijala, 45 
Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhd^a, 482 
Sdrpkhya-sdra, 482 
Sdmkhya-sdtra, 448, 473 
Sarpkhya-yoga, 466, 539’, VijAlna 

Bhik^u’s criticism of, 479 et seq. 
Samkhyist, 46, 147, 163, 256, 257, 259. 
261, 265, 266, 343, 386, 463, 476, 

527 

Sara-darpa^a, 115, 384, 389 n., 392 
Sdra-dlpa, 124 
Sdra-ni^kar§a-flppant, 127 
Sdra~samgraha, 124, 135 «• 

Sara-sdra, 124 

Sdrattha-pakdsint, 514, 515 n. 
Sdrd-rtha~catiqtaya, 352 
Sdrd-rtha-satfigraha, non. 
sdrupya, 442 «. 
sdttvika, 31, 163, 498 
sdttvika ahatfikdra, 259, 504 
Sdttvika purdnas, 20 
sdtvaia, 12, 15, 17, 19, 22 
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Sdtvata-sarfthitd^ la 21, 4 ° ”•» 4 ^ ”•* 
57 _ 

sdtvata-sdsanu, 62 
Sdlvika-iSstra, 21 
Savatthi, 522 
sdyujya, 161, 443 «. 
sdyujya-mukti, 474 
Scepticism, 244, 520 
Sceptics, 520 
Scholars, 86, 104 
Scholarship, 94 

Scholastic, 133, 3731 criticism, 364 
School, 111 j of logic, 112 
Schrader, 37, 38, 4041, 42 n., 
50 

Science, 34, 51a, 514. 518 

Scientific, i8i 
Scope, 328, 422 

Scriptural, 33, 180. 223; criticism, 
388; duties, 61, 8g, 90, 91,, 92 . too, 
293, 307; injunctions, 303; interpre¬ 
tation, 326; knowledge, 307, 326; 
testimony, 136, 211, 214, 296, 306, 
326, 327, 352, 406, 426, 468; texts, 5, 
15, 16, 17, 181, 192, 199. 208, 280, 

302, 329. 338. 340. 383. 38s. 387. 
3S8, 392, 396, 397, 407. 426, 429, 
431, 438, 44S, 458, 4 <>S. 4^*8, 486, 
490, S08, 517; view, 549 

Scriptures, 4, 7, 8, 9, 25, 50, 52, 54 . 
146, 166, 168, 174, 189, 203, 216, 
256, 259. 281, 289, 294, 296, 30a, 

303, 306, 319, 326, 340, 350. 361. 
371, 380 n,, 406, 407, 428, 437, 44a, 
452, 46s, 472, 494. 539 

Sea, 6, 487 

Secondary, 38, 41; sense, 306 
Sectarian, 305; authors, 18; difference, 
381; quarrels, I20 
Section, 305 
Sect of Brahmins, 2 
Sects, 51Z n. 

Seed, 184, 330, 429, 509 
Self, 12, 26, 129, 140, 143, 146, 148, 

149, 150, 151, 172, 208, 287, 288, 

289, 290, 293, 306, 308, 315, 323. 

324. 327, 330, 345 . 346. 361, 36s. 

369, 408, 409, 411, 412. 426, 428, 

439, 44J, 442, 443. 444 . 445 . 453 . 

459, 463, 464, 469, 470. 483. 485. 

486, 487, 494, 495, 509, 523 528, 

529, 547, 548, 549; how its know¬ 
ledge rises according to Ramanuja, 
159; in relation to God according to 
Ramanuja, 159 et seq,\ Nimbarka’s 
conception of, 411 et seq .; Venkata’s 
view of self in relation to God, 161 


et seq.; according to Yamuna, its 
nature, 140 et seq .; and the problem 
of consciousness, 149 et seq.; refuta¬ 
tion of Kumarila’s view, 148; refuta¬ 
tion of the Samkhya view, 147 
Self-abnegation, 55, 60, 62, 4^4 
Self-apperception, 93 
Self-conscious, 27, 412; entities, 

t59 

Self-consciousness, 9, 140, 14b, 151, 

154. iSS, t73. 274. 315. 324. 

369, 466, 546, 547 
Self-contradiction, 90, 239, 269 
Self-contradictory, 193, 202, 230, 231, 
239, 256, 266, 272, 334, 342. 398. 
469, 486, 512 
Self-control, 22, 33 . tbo 
Self-criticism, 32 
Self-dependent, 36 
Self-destruction, 324 
Self-discriminative, 382 
Self-dynamism, 433 
Self-ejected idea, 244 
Self-evident, 315 
Self-existent, 297 
Self-fulfilment, 382 
Self-identification, 475 
Self-identity, 269 
Self-illuminating, 35, 358 _ 
Self-illumination, 176, 358 
Self-introspection, 141 
Self-invalidity, 249 

Self-knowledge, 290, 383, 384, 466, 
467, 468, 487 
Self-love, 443, 470 

Self-luminosity, 317, 325, 345. 35®. 
359 . 367. 407_i_ 438, 4^>8;_ its treat- 
ment by Vijii^^na Bhik^su, 4^8 
et $eq^ 

Self-luminous, 61, 171, 176, 178, 243 » 
290, 310, 315, 316, 319, 325, 340, 
347, 360, 361, 370, 407, 408, 438, 
439, 466, 468 
Self-luminousness, 439 
Self-manifestation, 214, 248 
Self-manifesting, 142, 149, 150 
Self-mastery, 520 
Self-offering, 60, 62 
Self-perceiving, 413 
Self-realized, 24 

Self-realization, 28, 29, 302, 382, 383, 
487 

Self-revealed, 315 

Self-revealing. 160, 166, 168, 171, 230, 
240, 249, 306, 315, 358 
Self-revelation, 170, 306, 318 
Self-shining, 332 
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Self-sufficiency, 35 

Self-surrender 86, 87. 89, 112, 120, 
^ 136, 379 

Self-surrendering, 78; association, 91 
Self-valid, 9, 247* 2550, 348, 357 
Self-validity, 240, 249, 250251, 
289, 347, 348, 356, 35% 4^8; of cog¬ 
nition, 240; of knowledge, Bhat|a 
and Prabhakara view, 249 
Selves, 44, 345, 346, 411, 451, 465, 
476, 477; as inseparable from God, 
298-300 

Semi-conscious, 83 
Senai Nathan, 67 
Senllniltha, 117 
Senda, 66 

Seniors, 185 n,, i86 
Sensations, 253, 386 
Seme, 7, 8, 9, 37, 30, 33, 33, 43, 47, 
48, 49, 80, 181, 182, 189, 196, 280, 
281 n., 289, 300, 306, 311, 317, 325, 
414, 427, 435, 462, 466, 502, 505, 

540. 543, S45* 547 
Sense-appearances, 290 
Sense-character, 354, 284, 285 
Sense-cognitions, 289, 547 
Sense-consciousness, 450 
Sense-contact, 189. 203, 204, 206, 270, 
280, 31I 

Sense-data, 251, 291, 544 
Sense-faculty, 280, 463 
Sense-function, 281, 539 
Sense-gratifications, 531 
Sense-impressions, 223 
Sense-inclinations, 22 
Sense-knowledge, 206, 217, 544 
Sense-objects, 32, 152, 411, 449, 546, 
550 

Sense-organ, 8, 9, 13, 28, 172, 179, 
184, 185 189, 204, 205, ao6, 222, 

223, 270, , 280, 290, 295, 347* 41 i, 
533. 534, S40. 543. 544. 546 
Sense-perception, 31, 151, 217, 223, 

503 

Sense-pleasures, 550 

Sense-qualities, 251, 252, 253 

Sense of possession, 71 

Sensible, 288, 290; qualities, 27, 31 

Sensory, 467 

Sensual joys, 550 

Sensuous, 325 

Sentient, 54 

Separate aji/fdnas, 369 

Separate wholes, 263, 264 

Separateness, 264 

Separation, 71, 72, 327 

Sequence, 184, 273 


Series, 310, 353, 540, 543, 544, 545, 
546, 547 

Servants, 83, 84, 87; of God, 89 
Service, 54, 88 

Servitude, 136, 161, 377; of God, 
89 

Sehara'-mtmatnsd, 18 «, 124 
Sevadeva, 402 
Sex-emotions, 549 
Sex-indulgence> 549 
Shapes, 5 

Shining, 336;.character, 232, 243, 244; 

entity, 242 
Shop, 181 
siddha^premay 378 
siddha^^vastu^^virodhJy 354 
Siddhdnta-cintdma^ii, 115, ii6, 388, 
389 390 n., 391 n.y 392 

Siddhdnta^jdhnaviy 404 
Siddhdnta-nirnayay x 2 2 
Siddhanta-raina^ 403 
Siddhdnta-ratndvaHy 12, 18, X32 
Siddhdrtta-sa^igraha, 130, 203 n. 
Siddhdnta^setukdf 404 
Siddhcinta-uddhafijana, 133 
Siddhanta-^iromani, 3 
Siddhdnta-‘h^avana, 61 
Siddhdnta-vaijayarmy 18 
Siddhi-^lrayay q 8, 105, 108, log, 128 
}S 4 ^ i 55 f^^ 9 n. 

Siddhy-’Updya-sudarianay 127 
Significance, ^3, 293, 297 
Silver, 179, 180, i8r, 182, 183, 184, 

185, 186, 187, 188, 241, 242y 244, 

245. 31O1 336, 337 , 346, 408; ele¬ 

ments, 24T; image, 245 
Similar, 298 

Similarity, 142, 179, 182, 183, 234, 
297,298, 351* 355* 423,426,4^7,428 
Simplicity, iSo, x86m. 

Simultaneity, 142, 254 
Simultaneous, 276; perception, 281 
simhay 60 

Sin, 34, 29S, 303, 388, 44X, 446, 505, 
5^4, 5^6, 528, 550 
Sincerity, 158 
Sinful 294, 304, 549 
Sinner, 99 

Sirup-pullur-udaya-Pillai, 97 n. 
Situation, 332, 434* 455 
Six qualities, 37 
Sitd-tipani^ady 41, 42 57 

skanda^ 402 

Skanda-purdnay 19 w., 507 «. 

Skill, 194 
Sky, 128. 447 
Sleep, 169, 240, 2 57 
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smaraifa, 505 
smarai}atn, 178 «. 

Smell, 251 

Smell-potential, 163, 510 
Smoke, 2H, 226 n., 534, 536, 538 
smrti, 14. 15. 16, 30 , 57, 125, 471, 503, 
S04, 510, S17, 549; literature, 19 
Sneha-purti, 395 n. 

Social, 472, 549 
Sophistry, 514, 515, 516, 517 
Sophists, 518 

Sorrow, 52, 44 i;, 443 «•> 444 . 44 S> 463. 

464, 470, 486, 491, 506, 508 
Sorrowful, 46 
Sottananibi, 109 «. 

Souls, 6, 7, 10, 33. 57 . 59. 6°, 61, 62, 
80, 83, 125, * 39 . 140. 147. 151. ^S 4 r 
155. 157. ^77 «•. 189, 194, 200, 286, 
291. 295, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 

381, 385, 393 . 395 . 412, 413, 422, 

430, 431. 434 . 435 . 441. 443 . 444 . 

451. 453 . 4 S 7 , 458, 483. 485. 489. 

503, 5x7. 519, 52s. 526, 527, 530, 

531 . 539 . S 43 i 546. 547, 549 . 550 
Sound, 5, 33, 48, 58, 167 
Sound-potential, 504, 510 
Source, 292, 29s. 303. 348, 494, 521, 
530; of knowledge, 185 465 

South, 18 

South India, 19, 80, 138, 523 
South Indian, 81 n. 

Southern India, 63 

Space, 6, 27, 34. 48, 82, 163, 195, 199, 
228, 252, 264, 273, 277, 282, 301, 
521; relations, 284 
Spaceless, 72 
Sparks, 6 

sparsu, 49 261, 510, 511 

sparsa-tan-niatra, 163, 260, 261;, 499, 
, 510 

Spatial, 313, 324, 343, 353; character, 
353; contiguity, 316; difference, 
245; qualification, 238; quality, 245; 
units, 264 

Spatial-temporal, 489 
Spatio-temporal, 226 
Special, 43, 208; powers, 38; quality, 
393 

Species, 173 
Specific cause, 279 
Specific characters, 46 n. 

Specific effect, 279 
Specific modes, 364 
Specific nature, 356 
Specific qualities, 263 
Spectator, 82 
Speculations, 496 


Speech, 3, 4, 34, 48, 53, 168 
sphota, 107 n,, io8 n. 

Spider, 59, 406 

Spirit, 32, 55, 298, 299. 30a, 350, 406, 
460, 472, 492; part, 301, 302; of 
service, 70 

Spiritual, 10, 28, 35, 41,44, 47, 48, 60, 
373. 385, 386; emancipation, 378; 
energy, 51; entities, 36;, fact, 377; 
form, 37, 38; love, 81; nature, 406; 
transformation, 10; zeal, 72 
Spirituality, 472 
Spontaneity, 56, 85, 442 
Spontaneous, 27, 34, 35, 36, 85, 214, 
215, 292, 452; agency, 37; grace, 88; 
production, 277 
Sportive, 444 
Srfti-khapi^a, 532 
Staffs, 532 

Stage, 44, 46 n., 47, 48, 50, 56, 58, 60, 
79. 292. 311. 42a, 458, 486, 491, 503, 
541, 544; of life, II, 416; of love, 
82 

Stars, 515 «, 

State, 35, 41, so, 52, 56, 290, 295. 339 . 
344 . 414. 438, 439 . 441. 443 . 444 . 
445, 446, 457, 458, 469, 471, 476, 
486, 488, 494 . 495 . 503. 545 . 546 
Static, 29, 446, 492; entities, 36 
Statical, 46 
Status, 437 

Stick, 1 2, 342, 549 

Stone, 41 

Stotra-ratnam, 98, 99, loi 
Stotra-ratnakara, 123 
Stotra-trayl, 403 
Strength, 35, 404 
Structural Brahman, 434 
Structural cause, 47 
Structure, 500 
Study of the Vedas, 29 
Sub-commentary, 137, 138 
Sub-conscious image, 237; impres¬ 
sions, 228, 268 

Sub-consciousness, 8, 222, 227, 258, 
270, 281, 437 
Suhhd^ita-nlvi, 121 

Subject, 178, 193, 194, 204, 280, 283, 
297 n.. 368 

Subjective, 170, 179, 238, 268, 

490 

Subjectivity, 325 
Submission, 54 
Subodhinl, n6, 132 
Subserviency, 299 
Subsidiary, 27, 39.-sS, 90 
Subsistence, 256 
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Substance, 

10,34,35 

, 80, 

tag. 

* 47 , 

183, 

193 ) 

2 95 , 

199. 

208, 

209, 
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224, 

245 ) 
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252, 

253 , 
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258, 

288, 

299. 

303, 

334. 

343 , 

344 i 

361, 

425, 

430, 

43 ri 

455 . 

463. 

464, 

493 . 
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Substantiality, 431 
Substantive, 385 
Substitution, 210 

Substratum, 142, 188, 238, 408, 456, 
475 ) 4^4 

Subtle, 35, 42, 45, 58, 61, 298, 415, 
445) 475) 504; aspects, 194; body, 
24; cause, 476; constituents, 299; 
essence, 80; form, 29, 301; matter, 
414; state, 396, 397 
Succession, 142, 207, 310, 353 
Sudarsana, 34, 35, 41, 51, 53, 57, 126, 
130, 132, 401. 448 «. 

Sudarsana Bhatta, 111 
Sudarsanaguru, tab, 130 
Sudariana-sarjihitci, 23 
Stidarsam-mra-dntma, 133 
Sudarsana Suri, tog 113, 114, 115, 
118, 120, 130, 135, 176 w,, ITJ n., 
181 n,, 182, .186 n,; his refutation of 
ajndna, 1^7 n.-, his works, 130 
Sudarsana iakti, 50 
Sudarsanslcatya, 118, 126, 298; his 
view of relation of souls to God, 297 
Suffering, St, 291, 292, 303, 304, 412, 
464, 521, 524 
Suffix. 166, 233 
Suggestion, 343, 344 
suhha, 463, 464, 485 
Sumangala-vilclsinl, 313 520. 521 n., 

522 M., 524 n. 

Sumerian, 531; civilization, 529 

summum bonum, 136, 379, 420 

Sun, 6, 42, 59 . 153 ) 228, 295. 349 ) 447 

Sundara Bhatfa, 404 

Sundaradesika, 112 

Sundararaja-desika, 117, 130 

Supei -consciousness, 450, 490 

Superintendence, 31, 152, 189 

Superintendent, 56, 58, 104 

Superintending, 38 

Superior, 53, 54; devotees, 380 

Superiority, 53 

Supplementary, 123 

Support, 34, 56, 300, 330, 333, 334, 

338) 350. 422, 477 

Supposition, 322, 330, 332, 406, 408, 
410, 423. 439 
Supra-sensible, 550 
Supreme, 28, 33, 42, 49 , 54 . 55 . 4751 
bliss, 136; cause, igij energy, 45; 


excellence, 136; intoxication, 83; 
person, 189, 100, 191; power, 36, 
5a; resignation, 86 
surd, 540 

susadfsa-suTfisthdria, 355 
susadrsatvam, 224 
Sustained, 455 
Sustainer, 455 

su$ik$ita carvdka, 516, 540, 547 

susumna, 59, 415 

siisumnd 58 

susupti, 144, 178 

Suta, 482 

Sutakhya, 138 

s&kpna, 61, 281 

sdksma-kdla-gund-vasthd, 4a 

Sdta-samhitd, 19 

sutra, 1, 108 109, 116, 125, 140, 

195 ) 196, 472, 480, 516, S18, 523 71 ., 
532, 539; of Jaimini, 124 
Sutra-krtddga, 524, 527, 528 
Sutra-krtdnga-sutra, 521,323,524, 525, 
526, 327; heretics referred to, in, 

526 

svahhdva, 46 
SvabhQ, 402 

Sva-dharma-dhva-bodha, 400 w., 401 
svajanyatvam, 372 
svalakpma, 235, 271 
sva-hlayd, 511 

sva-mUrtdv api svayam ena hetuh, 240 

$va~prakdsa, 230 

svaprakdsatva, 468 

svarnpa, ziy 347 

svarupa-dhl, 217 

svarupa-sddysya, 224 

Svartlpacarya, 401 

svarUpdvesa, 38 

svastika, 30, 60 

svatak-pramdifa, 9; upheld by the 
Ramanuja school, 247 et seq. 
svatak-pnlnulnya, 240, 347, 348, 356, 
428 

svatali-prdrnanyaodda, 346; Meghan- 
adilri’s view, 346 
svatasfva, 428 
sva-vildsa, 40 n. 
svavildsa-avatdra, 40 «. 
svayambhd, 504 
Svayambhuva, 21 
svaywfi-prakdsa, 167 
svayam-rdpa, 40 n. 
svayaiti-siddha, 214 «. 
sv&bhdvika, 434 

st'dbhdvtka bhedd^bheda-vdda, 406 
svadhydya, 62 n. 
svdlak^anya, 255 
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svdmi-'ktpd, 85 
svdmh 86 
tvdmsa^ 40 «. 
svdmsa^at^atdray 40 n, 
svarasikci’^ b&dhd^dr^ter ananyathd^sid- 
dheica, 251 
svdrthd-numdnay 427 
svdtantryay 506 
svatantrya-mida icch&tmdy 45 
Sweetness, 226 
Swoon, 169, 240 

syddvrida^ratnakdray 536 537 yj* 

Syllogism, 321 
Symbol, 53, 326 
Sympathy, 73, 120 
Synonymous, 277 
Synthesis, 187 

Synthetic, 31, 47, 185, 501; associa¬ 
tion, 187 

System, 32, 192, 297^ 304. 347> 4^2^ 
451, 471, 482, 495> 516 n., 524 T?,, 
527; of philosophy, 533 
Systematic doctrine, 68 
Sahara, 124 . • 
jSabara Bhasya^ 349 
SSabara Sv§min, 107 
iabday 31, 49 rr., 129, 233» ^<>0 fi*, 426, 
Sio, sii 

Sabda^brahman, 58 
sabda-matray 510 
sahda-pramdxiciy 233 
sabda-tatt'-rndtray 48,163,259, 260, 261, 
^ 499> 504 ^ 

Saila-rahgesa, 94 
Saila -rangesa-guru, 98 n* 

^aila Srinivasa, 384, 385, 386, 388; his 
conception of causality, 385 et seqr, 
his criticism of Urna-Mahe^vara, 
396 et seq.; his refutation of Sah- 
karite attacks on RSmanuja doc¬ 
trine, 385 et seq.; his refutation of 
the objections to Ramanuja's doc¬ 
trine by various opponents, 392 et 
seq. 

Saiva, 3 i8, 19, T05, 113, 155, 304, 

^ 525; hymns, 84; king, 104 
haivistn, 18, 64, 81 n., T02 n., 399; its 
Ipve of God distinguished from 
Arvars, 84; Manikka-vachakar’s love 
of God, 84; of South India, 84 
35, 36, 37, 38, 41, 43, 44, 45- Sh- 
52r 53, Sh, 57, 15s, 156, 197, 354. 
^ S07, 508, 509 
baktyatman, 40 «. 
iakty--ax>t:sa, 38 
Salikunatha, 185 n. 
itiuca, 61, 62 w. 


f5ahkara, 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 65, 105, 107, 108, 
III, 112, t24, 135, 130, i6s, 166, 

t73, 174, t9S, 196, 198, aoo, 204, 

304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 317, 

320, 322, 350, 381;, 395, 417, 456, 

471, 472, 476, 480, 484, 486, 487, 

494, 496, 548; a crypto-Buddhist, i; 
his avidya refuted, 175 et seq.\ his 
controversy with Ramanuja on the 
nature of reality, 165 et seq.; his in¬ 
terpretation of causality, 3; his 
theory of illusion refuted. 179; 
literature, 405; philosophy 198, 
316; school, 123, 142, 304. 3t^; 
system, 422; Theory^ 422; view, 
. 396 

Sankara-hhdfya, 198 548 n. 

Sankara Vedanta, 228, 403, 456 
Saiikara-rijaya, 2 
Jsahkarism, 143 
Sahkarite epistemology, 9 
Sahkarite view, 293, 387, 424 
f5ahkarites, 102, 113, 143, 144, 145, 
IS3, 154, t55, 169, 173, 177, 178, 

179, 188, 201, 204, 210, 223, 238, 

339, 3“, 313, 31S, 318, 319, 321, 

322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 

329, 330, 334 , 336, 337 , 340, 341, 

343 , 345 . 346, 347 , 35 o. 361. 3 ^ 3 , 

364, 365, 366, 367, 374, 385, 388, 

394, 398, 409, 4*7, 418, 419, 420, 

421, 428, 430, 434, 435, 456, 470, 

478, 486 
^aiikhtni, 59 
3 ara^(i-f>ati, 55 
^aratid-gati-gadya, 379, 380 n. 
£'arand-gati~gadya?n, 86 n, 
sarlra, 297, 298, 300, 389; its delini- 
tion, 297 et $cq. 

jSarIra-hkdvddhikaraTfa-ticdra, 131 
Santadasa Vavaji, 402 
Snrlraka-rnlmdfrisd-vrtti, 117 
■Sdrlraka-nyiiya-kalapa, 117, 132 
Sdrlraka-iastrartha-dipikd, if?, 12? 
^dnraka-idstra-sarjigati’Sdra, 117 
l§drlra~vd.da, 133, 297 n., 298 n., 299 n., 
300 n. 

iastra, 21, 25, 56, 102, r6i, 413, 503, 

514, 530 

Sdstraikyn-vdda, 133 
idstra-sampradaya-pravartaka^ 7 n, 
Sdstrdrambha-samarthana, 133 
fsastri, Mr D., 531 n. 

SsSstrl, M. M. S. KuppasvSmI, 106 n. 
^ata-dU^airil, 117, 122, 123, 126, 130, 
13 *. .305, 3*9 396 

iSata-dftsanl-vydkhya, 1 31 
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Sata- du^an't -vySkhyd - sahasra-kira^J, 
127 

sataAa, 70 

Satakoti-du^ana-parihdra, 133 
^atakoii-kha^dana, 133 
!^ata-patha Brdhma^a, I3 
Safhakopa, 63, 65, 67 69, 70, 71, 

78, 94, 102 n., 108, 116, 138 
Sa^hakopa muni, 130 
^athakopa Yati, 112, 123, 130 
SathakopScarya, 114, 139 
Satha-rnarifana, 94 n., 129, 132 
bathari Stiri, 130 
^avara, 107, io8 n, 
mkha-candm-darsana, 340 
oaktas, 19 
Sdmba-purdifa, 19 
sdnta, 499 
oantatman, 40 n. 
i^anti, 37, 50s, 523 
Sdnti-parvan, 12, 360 479 

Sap<^ilyu, 3, 17, 21, 25 
Ssndilyabhaskara, 3 n. 

Sd^dilya-smrti, 20 
Sarada-matha, 102 
Sdtdtapa, 20 
se$a-hfttd, 53 
ie^a-ziftti-paratva, 87 n. 

Sesarya, 297 
sefl, 160 

Silpartha-sdra, izz 
Sifiya-tiru-madaly 69, 134 n. 
i5iva, \2, 16, 37, 38, 39, 40 M., 52, 84, 
132, 232, 304, 475, 482, 483 
Siva-rdtra, 23 

Sifianka/521, 523, 525, 526, 527 
Sloka-vdrtiika, 206 n. 

!^ot^ha-purna, 97 
sraddhd, 57, 382, 509, 55" 

Sramapa, 527 
iravana, 405, 442 
Sravapa Bba?ta, 402 
srdddhas, 530, 550 
Srantabhaskara, 3 n, 

^rimadhura, 98 
Sriya^~pati~ppadi, I3S n. 

Srti 37. 41. 57, 89, 99; its meaning, 89 
Sn-bha^ya, 103, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 118, 120, 123, 125, 126, 128 
131, 132,137, 175 195 M., 200«., 

. 383 

Sn-bhd^ya-bhdvdiikura, 133 
Srl-bhafyopanydsa, 117 
&ri-bh&^yd~ratha, 138 
Sri~bhdfya-sclra, 117 

- bhd$ya-sdrdrtha - samgraha, 116, 
H7, 129 


Srt-hhd^ya-siddhdnta-sdra, 1 17 
Srl-hhd§ya~vdrttiha, 117 
Sri-bhdsya-vivrti, 114 
Srt-bhdsya-vydkhyd, 117 
Sribittiputtur. 69 
Sri Brahma, 400 
Srldhara, 39, 529 n. 

Srlhar?a, nr, aoi, 549 
Sriky?na, 96, 430, 474 
Srikr^pa-desika, 112 
Sri-ky^pastava, 403 
Srimad-bhagavad‘gita, 113 
Srl-natha, 96 

Srinivasa, 109, 115, n6, 118, 127, 129, 
130, 236 297, 386, 387, 392, 393. 

399, 401, 402, 403, 406 fl.; pupil of 
Mahacarya, his works, 127, raS 
orinivSsadasa, 123, 127, 129; his 

works, 127 

Srinivasa-diksita, 115, 130, 396 
Sri oivasa Raghavadasa, 129 
Srinivasa Siiri, i2i 
Srinivasa Tatacarya, 116, 384 
Srinivasa-tayarya, 396 
Srinivasa-yati, 138 
Srinivasacarya, 114, 117, 123 
J§ri"panca-rdtra~rakgd, 122 
Sripati, 40 ri. 

Srlraiigarn, 69, 97, 98, loi, 102, 103, 
, 104, no, 113, 120, 121, 13s, 137 
Srl-ranga-natha, 94 121 n, 

Srlranganatha-gayaka, 109 
Srirahganayaki, no 
Sri Raiigasuri, 381 
SrTrahg 5 c 3 rya, ni, 117 
Srlrarna, 39 «. 

Sri Rarna Pillat, 109 n,, in 
Sri Ramanuja Pillan, no 
Srl-rdtndmija-yogi-pdda, 395 «, 

Sr? Rdmdnujdcdrya, 104 n, 

Srlsailaddsa, 130 

Srl^aila lineage, 109, 115, 122, 131 
Srisailanatha, no, ni 
Srlsailapiirna, 98, 102 109 

Srisaila Raghav 5 rya, 130 
Sri^aila Srinivasa, 18, in, 115, 127, 
133. 388, 389 392 

Srl^aila Tatayilrya, 18, 130, 131 
Srisaila Yogendra, 129 
SrT 4 ailesa, 137 
Srisudarsana Prevss, 305 
i$rt-tattva-darpcina, 133 
Srlvacana - hhtifami - vydkhyd, 1 35 . 

375 «- 376 377 «•. 378 «•, 379 «• 

Sidvacana-hhu^aijta, 900., 135, 137, 

138, 374. 375 380 «. 

Srlvaisjjava, 18, 19, 24, 95, 99, 102, 
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§rlvai§^ava {cant.) 

107, 108, 1x2, 120, 125, 135, 138, 
304, 305, 379; many works written 
in defence against the Saivas, 18; 
philosophy, 22; school, 134; system, 
136; their quarrel with the §aivas, 18 
Sri-vaisi.iavism, 89, 102 jog, 127 
^rivaliabhadeva-, 65 
^rlvatsa, 57 

Srlvatsa-siddh&nta-sara, 113, 116 
^rivatsahka, 139 

Jidvatsanka Misra, 102, log, 108, 109, 
129 

$rlvat$&nka Srlmvdsa, 116 
Sfivatsahka ^rinivasacarya, 117 
lorlvanacala Yoglndra, 138 
Srivasaguru, 112 
Srivehkataguru, 112 
^rlvehkatacarya, 112 
5>rivehkat;esa, 112 
iSrTvisoucitta, 114 
Sruta~bhaiia~prakdiikd, 127 
Sruta-pradipikd, 130 
Sruta-prakdiikd, 109 tir, 113, 114, 
115, 120, 126, 127, 128 n., 130, 131, 
136. 137, 157, 1760., 177 «•, 179 «•. 
180, 181 H., 186 188, 298 

Sruta-praka^ikacSrya, 135 
&ruta-prakmiM of Sudariana SQri, 
392 

Sruta-prak&iikd-sdra-sotpgraha, 114 
Sruti. 352 fi., 371; texts, 390 
Sruti-dlpika, tig 
Sruti~siddhdnta~manjarl, 403 n. 
^rtiti-siddhdnta-satpgraha, 240, 441 
442 443 n. 

Sruty-anta-sura-druma, 403, 404 
iuddha-brahma, 197 
suddha-sarga, 27 

Suddhasattva Lakijmanacarya, 115 
^uddhasal;tva!ak§anarya, 131 «. 
Suddhasattva Yoglndra, 115 
Suddhasattvacarya, 131 «- 
suddhetar&sf^ti, 42- 
{uddhi, 464 

^uddhy-aiuddhimaya, 44 
imkra, 482, $03, $31 n. 

Sukrantti, 515 
jSukra-nm-^sara, 515 

jSuktyamia^ 183 
Sudra, 20, 64, 68, 98, 104 
iUnyatvarupii^it^ 36 
i§tlnya>>^vdda^ 177, ao6 n. 
ifinya^vddi, 20T 
|veta-dvlpa, 13, 19, 443 n. 
Svstdhjatara, 379, 473, 473, 512 
Svetdivatara Upanisad, 447 «. 


^vetaivataropani$at~prakdHkd^ 127 
loyflnia Bhatfa, 402 
Syamadeva, 402 
SySmacaiya, 401 
snd~aftga~yoga, 24 
fod-gma, 37 

Tactile, 253, 254; organ, 459; sensa¬ 
tion, 253 

tad-dyatta-sthiti-pUrvikd, 406 
tad~bhdvd-patti, 420 
tadvik&ratva, 266 
tad-vydpyatva, 431 
iaijasa, 25, 48, 498, 510 
Taittirlya-prakasikd, 402 
Taittirlya Upanisad, 402 
Taiumyo-panisat, 131, 379 
Taittirtyo-pamsat-hh&^ya, 138 
Taittir'iyo-panisat-prdkdsikdf 127 
Taivattuk-k-arasu-Nambi, 97 n. 
tajjanyatva, 266 

tamas, 25, 43, 45. 4^, 47. 48, 129. 

259, 447, 4f^6. 469, 471, 473. 474. 
475, 480, 482, 491, 500, 501, S13, 

504. 50s. 507 

tamasa makat, 498 

Tamil, 63 n., 64, 66, 95, 96, 102, log, 
107, no, III 121, 124. 12S, i3i> 
134. 137 

Tamil Veda, 95 
tamogu^o, 448 w. 
tamomaya, 46 
Tangible, 5, 500 
Tani-pranava, 135 «• 

Tanjore, 67 

tanmdtra, 25, 43. *56* *^3. ^5^. *59. 
260 445, 499. Soa, 504, 507, 510, 

5” 

tantra, 107 

tantu-samavetatvdt, 256 
tapaiif 62 ft. 
tapas, 55, 450, 503 
Tapta-mudra-vidrOvava, 396 n. 
tarka, 227, 537 
tarkavidyd, 515 
tarkl, 518 
Taste, 251 

Taste-potential, 48, 163, 510 
Tatar-appar, 137 
tathS-bhUta, 348 
tathdtva, 357 

Tat-kratu-nydya-vicdra, 131, 133 
Tattva-bhdskara, 132 
Tattva-candrikd, 396 «. 

Tattva-dtpa, 89, 132 
Tattva-dXpana, 128 n. 
Tattva-dipa-sarttgraha-kdrikd, 132 
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tattva-jnana, 143 
Tattva-kaustubha, 19 n., 20 
Tattva-mdrian 4 ci, 115 
Tattva-mdtrkdf 123, 124 
Taltva-muktS^kalSpa, 119, 120, 122, 
124, 131, 251, 256 n., 257 303 

304 346 

Tattva-navanJianif 123 
Tattva-nirt^aya, 128 M., 133, 352, 

3S2 «• 

Tattva’^nirupaTja, 261 
Tattva-padavlf 123 
Tattva-pradlpikd, 318 
Tattva-prakdiikd, 402 
TaUva-prakii.iikd-veda-stuti~j%kdy 402 
Tattva-ratnakara, 119, 128 n., 210, 
214 216 226, 227. 228, 229, 

232 234 

T attva-ra tnavall, 124 
Tattva-fa tnd7jab~samgraha, 1 .24 
Tattvasamgrahu, 516 544 n. 

Tattva-sarpkhyana, 23 
Tattva-sandeia, 124 
Tattva-sdra, 114, 116, 132, 352 
Tativa-iekhara, 135, 136, 137 
Tfittva-sikkd-mani, 124 
Tatwa-tikd, 105 114, 120, 123 

Tattva-traya, 39, 40 41, 43 «•» 

57, I2S 135, 137. 138, 157. IS 9 «-. 
160260 n., 261 n.; vyUha doc¬ 
trine in, 39 n. 

Taitva-traya-bhd^ya, 13s 
Tattva-traya-culuka, 124, i2S> i28w. 
Tattva-iraya-culuka-satpgraha, 125 
Tattva-lraya-nirfipaifa, 128 n. 
Taitva-traya-pracanda-rndruta, 128 n, 
Tattva-viveka-fikd-vivaTairia, i 
Tattvdrtha-sdra, 96 n. 
Tattvdrtha-Uoka-vdrtika, 546, 547 n. 
tafastha, 51, 377 
tadatmya-dhyasa, 334 
tdmasa, 31, 163, 510 
tdmasa ahamkdra, 259, 260 
tdmasa ^dstra, 22 
tdmisra, 500 
Tamraparnl, 63, 95 
Tantric system, 57 
I'antric works, 58 
Tdrdsdropanisad, 13 
Tatacarya, 98, 109, J3i> 13a 
Tdtdcdrya-dma~caryd, 131 
Tatarya, 129 
TataySrya, 115, 126 
Tdtparya-candrikdy 123 
Tdtparya-dipikd, 114, 116, 118, 123, 
13a, 380 «. 

Tautology, 372 


Teacher, 62, 102, 122, 124, 1S2, 235, 
400, 405 

tejas, 35, 37, 40M., 49 ft., 56, 163, 181, 
260, 261; substance, 188 
Teleological. 470 
Teleology, 30, 261, 459, 472, 473 
Telugu Brahmin, 399 
Temper, 548 

Temple, 17, 18, 58, 69, 96, 104, iii, 
121 

Temple-building, 17 
Temple-gods, 18 
Temple-keepers, 121 
Temporal, 42, 313, 314, 324* 3 S 3 i 
character, 284, 285, 331, 353; con¬ 
ditions, 343; contiguity, 316; iden¬ 
tity, 252; relations, 321; succession, 
274 

Temporary, 495 

Tendency, 30, 34, 45, 51, 210, 2H8, 

349 , 449 . 550 
Tender equality, 84 
Tenets, 524 «, 

Tehgalai, 120, 380, 381, 382; school, 
120; their difference with the Vada- 
galai is based on the greater or less 
emphasis on prapatti, 86-7 
Terms of reference, 419 
Test, 341 

Testimony, 192, 196, 203, 211, 247, 
289, 296, 303, 310, 326, 390, 426, 
465, 485, 547 
Tettarumtiral,” 67 
Text, 340, 350, 398, 438, 446 
Textual criticism, 388 
Theism, 451, 472 

Theistic, 189, 196, 480; tendency, 

451 

Theological, 303; dogma, 395 
Theory, 28, 30, 179, 180, 181, 183, 
184, 187, 210, 291, 296, 308, 331, 

348,.351, 352, 413. 421, 426, 515 «•» 

5x6, S20, S 43 ; illusion, 237, 238, 
239, 241; of knowledge, 238 
Thesis, 315, 322, 416, 419, 420, 427, 
512 

Thief, 213 
Thing itself, 186 

Things, 34, 45 48, 190, 192, 193 , 

195 

“This,” 180, 184, 185 n. 

Thomas, Dr F. VV., 531, 532 
Thought, 32, 46, 47, 53, 61, 304, 
460 

Thought-activity, 44, 50, 51, 53 
Thought-experiences, 385 
Thought-movement, 44 
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Threads, 197 
Tides, 2a8 

Tikalakkidandan-tirunavlrudaayapiran- 
Tatar-apnar, 137 
tilakdlakay 56 

Time, 27, 34, 35, 4^, 43, 45. 46, 47, 
SI, 56, 83, 185 w., 195, 199, 2E38, 
253, 373, 377, 278, Z79, 284, 285, 
286, 287. 309, 348, 349, 389, 447, 
448, 472, 473, 489, 504, 5x5 
Time-conception, 285 
Time-energy, 45 
Timeless, 72, 447, 473 
Time-moments, 274 
Time-units, 286 
Tinnevelly, 68, 137 
TirU’Cha^4^*vruttamy 68 , i34«. 
Tirukkovaiur, X03 
Tirukkurgur, 65 
Tirukkurukaippiran Pillai, 134 
Tirukkurun^ddf,t 4 ^kam^ 69, 134 w, 
Tirukkurungudi, T03 
Tilukurugaipiran Pillai, 109 w., no 
Tirumalacarya, 133 
Tirumal-Tiru-mori^ 76 
Tiru-?nantra-churukku, 94 
Tiru-mangaiy, 66, 69, 77 
Tiru-mangaiy-a.rvar, 63, 64, 65, 66 

67, 68, 79, 83, .134 If., 137 
Tiru-mari§ai, 63 

Tiru-majri^iai PirSn, 63, 64, 65, 66 n,^ 

68, 96 106 H., 134 72 . 

Tiru-^mdlai, 6g, i34«. 

TirU’-moi'i^ 69 

TirunaiayanapperumSl, 104 
7 m 4 -nedum-ddfjuiakam^ 69, 134 «- 
Tirunirmaiai, 103 
Tiru-pair^d^du, 69 
Tiru-palliy^eruchif 69, 134 w. 

Tirupati, 103 

Tiru-paa-atvSr, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 

134 71 , 

Tiru^pdvai^ 69, 77 
TituppalavaUvydkhydna^ 127 
Tirupp^vai, 134 
Tiruppulhmi, 103 
Tirupputkiili, 103 
Tiruvaigundipuram, 103 
Tiruvallikeni, 103 
riruvanandapuram, 103 
Tirit-vanfMi, 68, 134 n. 
Tiruvanparisaram, 103 
TiruvarangattamudaniJr^ 137 
Tiruvajfar, 103 
Tiru’-vdcha kam, 84 
Tipwdrddhana-krwna^ 138 
Tiru^vd^iilyamy 69, 134 


Tiruvdymori^nuxundadi^ 138 
Tiru-vdy-mori, 66, 69, 79, 80 w., 105, 
iD9«„ no, 134 137 

TiruvelukUr^tirukkaiy I34W. 
Tiru'-verugutt‘-irukkai^ 69 
Tiru-^vruttam, 69, 74, 134 n, 
tiryfig. 501 

tiryak-srotas, 501, 502 
Todappa, no 

'I’ondar-adi-podiy-ajvar, 63, 64, 65, 
66 68, 69, 134 n. 

TondanQr, 104 
Totality, 264 

Totaramba, xio, 119, 122 
Touch, 251 

Touch-potential, 48, 260, 304 
Toy, 167 

Tradition, 57, 63, 104 n., 496, 513 n. 

Traditional, 64, 65 

traigunya^ 46 

Trai-rdiikas, 523 

Traits, 195, 212 

Trance, 30, 79 

Transcendent, 39, 41, 44, 47, 99, 156, 
17s, 195 , 197, 391, 426, 455 , S07, 
536; beauty, 83; Brahman, 10; 
nature, 413; reality, 550; self, 468; 
world, 536 

Transcendental, 24, 30, 38, 448, 453, 
468; cause, 502; form, 73 
Transformation, 2, 6, 10, 36, 37, 47, 

156, 182, 196, 197, 199, 281, 286, 

298, 302, 332, 34i» 368, 371, 385, 

386, 393, 395, 396, 397, 416, 440, 

454, 456, 487 
Transformer, 45 w. 

Transforming entities, 385 
Transition, 349 
Transitoriness, 28 
Transmigrations, 291 
Transmission, 287 
Transparent, 46 
irasarepUf iS5. 163, 263 
Travancore, 66, 67 
Treaties, 86 

Treatment, 207, 297, 426 
Tricky, 513 

tridanday i, 549; its meaning, x n. 
Tridandi Brahmins, their views, 2 
trida^dly 2, 532 
triguna. 259, 497 
trigund-tmikd prakjrtiy 491 
Trikdlikay 497 
Trikandamandana, 3 
Trinity, 46, 47 

Tripartite, 29, 47 200; union, 

46 
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TripSd-vibhuti-mahd.nd.rayana Upani- 
fod, 13 
TripIiGatie, 68 
Trivikrarna, 39, 40 n. 
trivrt-kara^a, 182, 183, 188, 340 
Triyaga, 440 

True, 194, 208, 316, 331, 424. 437 . 
457, 471, 482, 507; adoration, 54; 
cause, 338; knowledge, 160, 178, 
330. 33 J. 347 . 4 ^ 9 . 4 So. 49492 . 
506; wisdom, 416 
Trustworthy, 357 

Truth, 5, 8, 202, 308, 313, 326, 335, 
413, 478, 5 ^ 7 . 529 

Truthfulness, 29 
rryambaka,' 130 
Tr7nsa~prasno-ttarti, 133 
trna, 501 
irfd, 48 

tuc cha, 239, 241 
Tucci, Dr G., stz n. 

Tuppu, 118 
tufp, 57 
Tuvalu, 78 

Talikd, 126, 114. 131 n. 

Twinkle, 378 

'Tydga-hibddrtha-fippanl, 130 
Types, 51; of soul, 61 
Tanka, i 108, 139 

Udak-prato3i-kr§9a, 110 
Udayana, i, 2, 539 
uddharatjia, 427 
uddna, 59, 60 

Udayi-kup^iySya^iya, 525 n. 
Uddyotakara, 212 h. 

Ujjvala, 52 
Ujjvala-nlla-manii, 82 
Ukkalarnmal, 105 
Ukkal A.tvan, 105 

Ultimate, 42, 52, 509; antecedent, 397; 
attainment, 38; consciousness, 420, 
457; destiny, 383; emancipation, 38; 
end, 136, 416; goal, 100, 136; ideal, 
414; obiect, 464; principle, 451; 
state, 445: truth, 196, 327, 426, 
468; union, 429 

Ultimate reality, 24, 25, 27, 31, 37, 
i6s, 197, 406, 450, 457, 460, 497 . 
507, 509 n .; as nirvise^a and sarisefa, 
165 et seq.; as unqualified, refuted, 

173-5 

Ultimately real, 197, 200, 371 
Ultra-sensual, 225 

UmS-Mahesvara, 395, 396; his criti¬ 
cism of RSmanuja, 396 
Unaffectedness, 37 


Unassociated Brahman, 430 
Unborn, 291 
Uncaused, 299 
Uncertainty, 370, 39S 
Unchangeable, 34. 4^. 196, 3 ' 5 i. 323. 

469, 549; unity, 287 
Unconditional, 203, 226, 272, 390. 

485. 497 , 533 . 535 
Unconditioned, 272 
Unconscious, 26, 27, 29, 41, 79, 408, 
416, 546; power, 43 j world, 429 
Unconsciousness, 150 
Uncontradicted, 251, 314, 358; ex¬ 
perience, 246 
Uncontradictory, 236 
Understanding, 462, 463, 539 
Undifferentiated, 35, aoo, 372, 495; 

consciousness, 238 
Unfavourable effects, 292 
Uniformity, 278 
Unintelligent, 25, 26 
Unintelligible, 144 
Union, 33, 38, 53 
Unique, 189, 193, 316, 424, 454 
Uniqueness, 255, 455 
Unit of time, 273 
Unitary, 545 
Units. 420 

Unity, 25, 26, 31, 42. 4h, 53 . 192, I 93 . 
194, 413. 414. 418, 419, 434 , 456, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 506, 508; of a 
flame, 343; of being, 175; of con¬ 
sciousness, 345; texts, 307, 308, 309, 
310 

Unity-in-difference, 28, 30, 405 
Universal, 45, 86, 193, 217, 218, 224, 
243, 254, 279, 3 t 2 , 323, 341, 355 , 
356, 387, 460, 493. 535 .,536. 537 . 
538; agreement, 229 i cognition, 358; 
concomitance, 228, 230, 533; con¬ 
sciousness, 198; destruction, 169; 
existence, 345 ; experience, z 19, 319; 
illumination, 198; negation, 272, 
328; proposition, 235 
Universality, 298 

Universe, 32, 35, 41. 45 S 3 . 5^, 87, 

190, 191, 195, 197. 239, 315. 412, 

434 , 454 . 455 . 4S6, 457 . 459 . 4 oo. 

472, 475 . 484. 492. 499 , 500 . S®?. 

S«8, 511 

Unknowable, 230 499 

Unlimited, 10; servitude, 88 
Unproduced, 204 
Unprohibited food, 61 
Unqualified, 165, 430 
Unreal, 2, 179, 181. * 94 . 3 ' 4 > 33 °. 332 , 
338. 339 . 346) 433 . 436, 456, 458. 487 
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Unreality, 5, 201, 310, 333, 458 
Unreasonableness, 177 n. 
Unrelatsdness, 466 
Unseen merit, 292 
Unspeakable, 35 
Untouchables, 104 
Unvedic, 473 
uhcha-vrtti, 119 
Upadesa-ratna-m&lai, 64, 94 n. 
Upadesa-ratna-mala, 134,135, 138, 483 
upahitasvarupa^ 306 
Upakdra-sarrigraha, 124 
upamdna, 234, 436, 427; upheld by 
Mcphanadfiri, 234 
upamiti, taS 

Upani§ad(s), 5, 12, 13, 16, loi, 105, 

126, 146, 148, 153, 154, 182, 196, 

21 I, 2QI, 393, 296, 387, 394, 398, 

442, 446, 447, 463, 464, 465, 468, 

471, 4S0. 481, 496, 512, 519 
Upanifad-bkasya, 137 
Upanigad-brahmayogin, 13 
Upanisadk, 113, 113, 136, 208, 240, 
392, S19; texts, 201, 394, 405, 479, 
480, 487 

Upani^adists, 211 
Upam}ad-makfiaia-dipikd,''i26 

Upani?ad texts, 381, 464 
Upanimd-vakya-vivarana, 127 
Upani^at-prakdsikd, 127 
upasargas, 505 

Upavar^a, 7 jos, 107, to8 
Upavarfdcdrya, 7 n. 
upavdsa, 33 

updddna, 2, 191, 196. 388, 391 
tipdddna^kurnar^a, 157, 454, 484 
upddhi, 269, 278, 301, 386, 413, 422. 
432. 453. 478, 479, 481, 489, 492, 
508 534, 535, 561 

upddht-rupa, 216 
updsaka, 89 
updsfind, 293, 381 
^Pdya, 376 
updya-jndm, 55 
updya stage, 377 378 

vpdya-svariipa.jiidna' 88 n. 
updya-sQnya/d, 87 
Upendra Bhatta, 401 

377 

Upper India, jtq 
Uraipur, 67 
Usage, 334 
Usanas, cia 
utpatti, 199 
uttama, 505 

Uttara-kaldrya, 381, 383, 183 
uttara-rnantriu, 65 
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Uttara-mimarpsa, 350 
Vttara~ndrdya 7 fa, 57 
utlara-vibhdga, 482 
Vvdsagadasdo, 522, 524 
Uyyakkopdar, 67 97 

aha, 214 

iirddhva-srotas, 501 

Vacuity, 36. 353 
Vadari, 77 
Vadarikasrama, 482 
vodka, 47 

Va^agaiai, their diflFerence with the 
Tehgalai is based on the greater or 
less emphasis on prapatti, 86-7 
Vadakalai, 67, 120, 121, 381 
Vadavav'aktra, 40 «. 
vahni, 510 
vahnitva, 535 
vahusruta, 530 
Vaibhava-prakdsikd, 121 n. 

Vaibhasika Buddhists, 21;i 
vaidhl, 378 
vaidikl, 507 
vaiddla-vratika, 518 
Vaigai, 63 
Vaijayantl, 105 n. 
vaikdrika, 48, 498, 499, 504, 510 
vatkarika-mdriya-sarga, 502 n. 
Vaikhdnasa, 22, 57 
Vaikupt:ha, 50, 93 
Vairamegha, 67 
Vairamegha Pallava, 66 
vairdgya, 33, 47, 63 
Vai^esika, 208, 456, 467; supposed, 163 
VaUvadeva-kdrika, 122 
Vjijpava. 13, 39 n., 63, 65, 83, 87, 98, 
^04, to5. 293, 379; commentators, 
t n.\ literature, loj marks, 22; rites, 
102; systems, 139; temple, 65, 138; 
tradition, 99 writers, 192 
Vak^ava Upanisads, 13; division oi', 13 
Vai?oavism, 13, 63 64, 81 96 n., 

105,110,139,399,451 

I'atmavite Reformers of India, now. 
Vakulg-bharana, 139 
Valadeva, 482 

Valid, 185 ft., 202, 203, 208, 468, 533, 
537, 539; inference, 537; know- 
ledge, 236, 248, 467, 469; memory, 
237; perception, 215 
Validity, 16, 190, 201, 202, 203, 213, 
216, 239, 230, 238, 247, 248, 250, 

321. 326, 346, 347. 348. 356. 357, 

428, 457, 45vS, 495, 534, 536, 537, 

539; Its nature as treated by Me- 

ghanadari, 215—16; of cognition, 249 
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ValJabha, 400, 475, 496 
Value, 464, 47a 
Vanamsimalai-jayar, iii 
VaiiamaH Misra, 440, 441 w.; his inter¬ 
pretation of Nimbarka philosophy, 
440 et seq. 

Vangi-puratt-acchi, 97 n. 

Vanity, 529 
Vanjikulam, 67 
Varada, 98, 157, 159, 35 ^ 

Varadadasa, 132 
Varada DesikacSrya, 125 
Varadaguru, iii, 125 
Varadakrgija, his definition of percep¬ 
tion, 216 

VaradanJ^rayana, 208; his view of 
doubt, 208 

Varada NSrayarja Bhattaraka, 119 
Varadanlitha, iii, 118, 123, 125, 380 
VaradanSyaka SQri, 125 
Varadaraja, 78 
VaradarSja Suri, 125 
Varadarat, 114R., 125 
Varadavi?nu, 109, iii, 216 
Varadavi^tiu Misra, 109, iii, 119, 180, 
212 R. , 214 n., 217, 226, 229, 234, 

383 «• 

Varada Vi^nu Suri, 131 
VaradScarya, 93 n„ 102, 119 
Varadarya, 112, 118, 119, 125 
Varagalai, 381 
varaijadaia, 379 
Varavara, 39, 41, 94 ”•> t 57 . 

160, 163, 260, 261; his view of time, 
163 

Varavara muni, no, 135, 136, 137 
Varavara-muni-carnpUt 138 
Varavara-muni-dinacaryd, 138 
Varavara-muni-km-ya, 138 
Varavara-muni-sataka, 138 
Vardha, 16, 20, 39 40 n., 523 

Varaha Mihira, 533 
Vararahga, 97, too n. 

Variable, 243 
Variability, 243 
our^ia, 293 
varnaka, 515 
varnikd, 516 
varttikd, 516 
Varu^a, 59, 295 
vaalu, 250 n. 

Vaai§tha, 21, 23, 482 
Vaii^tha-samhita, 19 
VatsabhSskara, 3 n. 

VatapQrna, 104, J09 

VScaspati, 3, 196, 467, 476, 517 533 

vdcdrambhanam, 3 


Z)dcika, 507 
vdda, 381, 512, 513 
Vddddri-kulim, 127 
vddassddana, 513 w. 
vddha, 314, 501 
VadhGla, 109 

Vadhula 98, no, 114 m. 

V 5 dhCda-kula-tilaka, iz'j n. 

Vadhiila Narasiipgha-guru, 114 
Vadhula Narasirnha, 132 
VadhUla Srinivasa, 114, 117, 123, 126, 
13 ' «•> 13s, 305 
Vadhak Varadaguru, 114 
Vadhula varada NarSyanaguru, 138 
Vadhiila Vehkajacarya, 114 
Vadideva, 536 

Vadideva Suri, 536 537 t*- 

Vadihatpsa, ni; his conception of 
jdti, 354; his view of svata}}- 
prdmdnya-vSda, 356 ei seq,\ his view 
of svaprakdmtva, 358 seq. 
Vadi-harpsa-navamvuda, 352, 361; 

his notion of negation, 352 
Vadihatpsambuvaha, ti7, 184, 185, 
187; his treatment of illusion, 184 et 
seq. 

Vadihaiiisa?nbuvaha Raman ujacaryr., 
186 n. 

VadihaipsambuvahacSrya, 118, 119, 
183, 187 

Vadikesari, 135, 138 
Vadikekrl Misra, 132 
Vadi-traya-khandana, 124, 193 305 

Vadivijaya, ni 
vddi-vipratipattifi, 212 n. 

Vaglsvara, 40 n. 

VSgvijaya, 118, 130 
vakovdkya, 517 
vdkya-kctra, 106, 107 
Vdkya-pacHya, 517 «• 
Vdkydrtha-samgraha, 130 
Vamana, 39, 40 n. 

Vamanadeva, 40 n., 146 
Vanlvilasa Press 1910, 380/?. 
Varanadrik, no, 114.«. 
vdrta, 532 
vdrftika, 515 
varttikanitra, 513, 516 
v&sand, 26, 27, 33, 34, 43. Sb 54. ^S3> 
273. 308, 453 , 487 

Vasudeva, 2, 13, 16, 17, 21, 27. 29. 3i, 
34. 37. 3 ^> 39. 4* «•. 57, I5S, iS7, 
158, 443 »: 474. 475, 497, 5^6, 508 
Vasudeva-vyuha, 474 
Vasudevendra, 13 
Vdsudevopanisad, 13 
Vdsisiha, 20 
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v6ta, 475 
vMsalya, 89 
Vatsiputriya, 251 
Vatsya, 119, 297 
Vatsya Anantarya, 126 
Vatsya III, M2 

Vatsya Nysirnhadeva, 122 
Vatsya Srinivasa, 112, 203; his notion 
of class-concepts, 297; his treatment 
ot pramd^a, 203 

Vatsya Var ad a, mo, mi, 114, 1x6, n8, 
119, 130, 132, 349, 350, 3S1, 380; 
his analysis of the concept of dif¬ 
ference, 351; his notion of God, 351; 
his refutation of 5 rlh area’s view of 
the falsity of the world, 350; his re¬ 
futation of the denial of the category 
of difference, 350; his view of bidhi, 
34^t“50 

Vatsya Varadaguru, 109 
VatsySyana, 208, 212 n., 235 
Vdtsydyana^bhdsya, 207 «. 
vdyu, 7, 48, 49 w.. 59, 60, 163, 253, 
a6i, 499, 504, 50s, 5to 
Vdyupurd^a, 20, 502, 503, 505, 506m.; 

its philosophy, 502 et seq. 

Veda, 2, 14, IS, 16, 18, 21, 24, 25, 62, 
88, 124, 165, 198x1., 203, 347, 349, 
3 S 7 > 401. 429, 44 ^. 471, 51S, 517, 
S 30 , 53 * 

vedci^nindaka, 519 
Vedas instructed by God, 15 - 
Vedavid, 40 n. 
veda-viddrp matam, 181 
VedavySsa Bha^ta, iii, f3o 
Vedanta, i, 8, g6, 97, 100, 115, 117, 

125, 130, 138, 197, 200, 305, 307, 

352, 401, 403, 406, 416, 4.62, 466, 

471, 480, 481, 482, 496, 508 n.; in 

relation to Satpkhya according to 
Vijftana Bhik$u, 471 et seq.; its 
bhedabheda interpretation, 105 et 
seq.; dialectic, 153; view, 235 
Vedanta-de^ika, 119, 361 
Ved/inta - desika - vaibhava - prakdsikd, 
121 n., 131 

Veddnta-lipa, 103, 113, 118, 159, 2or, 
349 

Vedantaguru, 112 
Veddnta-kanfako-ddhar/t, 131 
Veddnta-kamtubha, 130, 132, 402 
Veddnta-kaustubha-prabhd, 402, 415 n., 
4x6 

Veddntakdrikdvali. 132 
Veddntamanjusd, 404 n. 
Veddnta-paribhdsd, 9, 204, 216 
Veddnta-pdrijdta-sauraleha, 400, 402 


Veddnta~ratna-manjufd, 403, 411, 412 
Vedanta Ramanuja, 18, 132, 380 
Veddnta-samgraha, 11 3 
Veddnta satngraha-tdtparya-dlpika, 

130 

Veddnta-sdra, 103, 113, 118, 349 
Vedantasiddhdnta pradlpa, 400, 403 
Veddnta-siddhdnta-samgrnhci, 440 
Veddnta-sfltra, 2, 56 n., 476, 484 
Vedanta-tattva-vodha, 400, 408, 409 xr., 
410 n., 4x1 XI. 

Veddnta-vijaya, T17, 126, 128 xx., 130 
Vedantacarya, 119, 132 
Vedantic, iM, 438, 461, 467; instruc¬ 
tions, 308; schools, 385; texts, 61, 
337; view, 464; writers, 385 
VedSntin, 109 

Vedantists, 139, 156, 465, 477 
VedantI Madhava, 134, 135 
Vedantt Madhavadasa, lion. 
Veddrtha-satpgraka, 10 l, 103, 106, 

107, X18, 128xi.,I 30, 160,201,218,305 
Vedic, t6. 17, 18, 43 n., 57, 293, 5*8, 
549; circles, 530; cult, 5x8; doc¬ 
trines, 517, 519; duties, 15, i 65» 
404, 416, 429; injunctions, 165, 349, 
350, 44*. people, ig, 20, 531; re¬ 
ligion, 40, 95; rites, 14, zo; sacri¬ 
fices, 517, 522, 549: school, 181; 
science, 531 xi.; scriptures, 366; 
sects, 20; texts, 17, 112, 390, 391, 
394 

Vegetables, 97 xi. 

Veil, 366, 371, 37Z, 374 
Veiling, 369; agent, 369 
Venkata, 18, 63 n., 66 n,, 67, 94, 96x1., 
98x1., 99, X05 XI., 107, iio, 111, 114, 
115, 117, m8, 1x9, 120, 121 n., 122, 
123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 130, 131, 

*32. * 35 . * 55 . *57. * 59 . *61, 163, 

183, 201, 203, 207, 2o8, 209, 210, 

2x1, 212 XI., 213, 2x4, 216, 217, 

219 XI., 220, 221, 223, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 236 M., 
238, 240, 241, 250 71 ., 251, 254, 255. 
256, 257, 261, 262, 263, 265, 268 XI., 
269, 270, 277, 280, 281, 282, 286, 

288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 295, 296, 

297, 30*. 302, 303, 305, 306, 307. 

308, 3x1, 313, 314, 316, 317, 3x8, 

3 * 9 . 323, 324. 32s. 326, 327, 340, 

342. 344 . 346, 352, 353, 35S, 356, 

380, 381, 382, 383, 426; analysis 
of momentariness, 273 et seq.; an 
upholder of amnta-hhidhdna-vSda, 
233; a constructor of Ramanuja 
logic, 235; conclusive remarks on 
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Venkata {cont.) 

doubt, 308 et seq., decision, nature 
of, 2x0; definition oi pramana, 236; 
doubt and ilha, 214; error, defitfi- 
lion of, 310 ; error and doubt, 
relation, 208 et seq.; his agi'ee- 
ment with the Paiicardtra view 
of God, 303; his admission of 
three pram anas, 214; his admission 
of three types of illusion from three 
points of view, 241; his analysis of 
doubt, 211; hivS classification of 
doubt, 212-13; his conception of 
jati, 355; his conception of sddrjya, 
35S; criticism of BhSskara, 301; 
his criticism of Brahmadatta, 291; 
his criticism of Nydya-sfitra and 
Prajnd-paritratjia regarding doubt, 
211; his criticism of NySya theory of 
doubt, 207; his criticism of Samkhya 
argument in favour of prakrti, 256 et 
seq. ; his criticism of the avidya, 330 
et seq. ; his criticism of the Satpkhya 
view of God, 296; his criticism of 
the iSankara conception of the unity 
of self, 345; his criticism of the view 
that ajfldka is a positive entity, 327 
et seq. ; his criticism of the view that 
qjMna rests in the individual jlvas, 
329; his criticism of the view that 
all efifects are false owing to their 
contradiction, 341 e.t seq. ; his criti¬ 
cism of the view that avidyd and 
maya are different, 334 et seq. ; his 
criticism of the view that Brahman 
is pure bliss, 344; his criticism of 
the view that consciousness cannot 
be produced, 321; his criticism of 
the view that consciousness is 
identical with self, 323 et seq.‘, his 
criticism of the view that conscious¬ 
ness is one, 322; his criticism of the 
view that emancipation 's attained 
by right knowledge, 326; his criti¬ 
cism of the view- that indeterminate 
Brahman could be eternal, 345; his 
criticisni of the view that pure 
consciousness is sdk^in. 325; his 
criticism of the view that pure con¬ 
sciousness is unqualified, 323; his 
criticism of the view that realization 
ol monistic identity produces eman¬ 
cipation, 336 et seq.; his criticism of 
the view that scriptural testimony is 
superior to perception, 326; his 
criticism of the view that the notion 
of the self as know'er is false, 335; 


his criticism of the Yoga view of 
God, 296; his criticism of Ysdava 
Prakasa, 302; his definition of per¬ 
ception, 216; his doctrine of eman¬ 
cipation, 292; his eschatological con¬ 
ception, 295; his life and literature, 
ii 9 " 25 i his NySya theory, re¬ 
futation of, 262 ei seq.] his relation 
of the view that consciousness is 
identical with self, 290; his refuta¬ 
tion of Buddhist and CarvSka theory 
of dkdm, 282; his refutation of 
Buddhist doctrines of momentari¬ 
ness, 268 et seq.; his refutation of 
Carvaka causality, 276; his refuta¬ 
tion of contentless consciousness, 
310-11; his refutation of different 
views of God, 302; his refutation of 
Katya> ana’s views of God, 30!^ his 
refutation of Saqikhya-satkarya- 
vada, 265 et seq.; his refutation of 
nirvikalpajndna, 311; his refutation 
of Sankara, 304 et seq. ; his refutation 
of Sankara’s theory of anubhuti, 318- 
19; his refutation of ^rlharsa's re¬ 
futation of pramana, 202; his refu¬ 
tation of the denial of production of 
individual cognitions, 319 et seq.; 
his refutation of the Buddhist denial 
of substance, 251 et seq.; his refuta¬ 
tion of the denial of the catcgoiy of 
difference, 312; his refutation of the. 
doctrine of the all-pervasiveness of 
souls, 291; his refutation of the 
falsity of ‘he world on the ground of 
validity, >13-14; his refutation of 
the falsity of the world on the ground 
of absence of relation between the 
perceiver and the perceived, 314 et 
seq.; his refutation of the Nyaya 
doctrine of the formation of whole 
from parts, 263 et seq.; his refutation 
of the possibility ofjijndsd according 
to Sankara’s interpretation, 306; his 
refutation of the view of the reflec¬ 
tion of Brahman under avidyd, zgi ; 
his refutation of the view that avidyd 
rests in Brahman, 317-18; his re¬ 
futation of the view that perception 
refers to pure Being, 311; his re¬ 
futation of the view that Brahman is 
qualityless, 306; his refutation of the 
view that the self-luminosity of 
Brahman is contentless, 316-17; his 
refutation of the view that the utter¬ 
ance of unity texts can lead to im¬ 
mediate perception, 308-10; his re- 
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futation of the view that the world 
is illusory, 312-13; special 

treatment of doubt, 207 et seq.', his 
support to the theory of jfldna- 
karnia-sanmccaya, 3®7; support 

of the Vedic testimony, 203; his 
theory of consciousness, a quality of 
self, 288; his treatment of ai'ayavUy 
232; his treatment of doubt, 202; 
his treatment of doubt compared 
with that of Varada NSrSyana, 208; 
his treatihent of inference, 225 et 
seq.; his treatment of kevala- 7 }yati' 
rekin, 226-7; his treatment of 
memory as pramdtia, 214; his treat¬ 
ment of object, 217; his treatment 
of pnrdmaria, 229; his treatment of 
pramfitw, 201 et seq.; his treatment 
of sahda-pram&tta, 233; his treat¬ 
ment of substance, 251 et seq,; his 
treatment of tarka, 227; his treat¬ 
ment of types of inference, 229 et 
seq.; his treatment of vydptigraha, 
228; his treatment of vydpti, 225-6; 
his view of apurva or adrsta, 303 ; 
his view of bhcikti, 292 et seq.; his 
views of emancipation attainable by 
God’s grace, 304; his view of God, 
157 et seq.; his view of incarnation, 
302--3; his view of karma and mukti, 
295; his view of karma and prdyas- 
citta, 293-4; his view of matter, 162 
et seq.; his view of prakrti, tnahat, 
tanmdtra, etc., 163 et seq.; his view 
of self in relation to God, 161 et seq .; 
his view of the relation of the souls 
with God, 297; his view of validity 
of memory, 237; his view of virtue 
and vice, 291; his view that errors 
cannot vanish by Biahma-know- 
iedge, 307; his view that world ap¬ 
pearance continues even after the 
destruction of avidyd, 308; nature 
of akdsa, 282; nature of the senses, 
280 et seq.; nature of time, 284; 
nature of soul, 286 et seq. ; offered a 
critic of Gotama’s logic, 235; re¬ 
futation of Carvaka theory of soul, 
286 et seq.; refutation of the view 
that consciousness belong.s to the 
senses, 289, refutation of the view 
that scriptural texts cannot signify 
Brahman, 340; Sankara’s conception 
of cessation of avidyd criticized, 338 
et seq. 

Vehkatadasa, 132 

Vehkata-desika, 112 


VehkatanSthaiya, 117 
Venkata SudhI, 12, 18, 132 
VehkatacSrya, 112, 117 
Yehkatadhvar!, 131, 132 
Vehkatarya, 112 

Verbal knowledge, 216, 217, 308, 310 

Verbal testimony, t28 

Vernal, 295 

Verse, 117, 181 

vibJiava, 39, 42, 129, 158 

vibhava-avatdras, 40 n. 

vibhava-devatd, 21 

vihhavdvatdra, 41 

ribhu, 262, 386 

i ibhuti, 475 

Vibration, 206; potential, 163 
Vice, 291, 304, 340 . 441. 493 . 506, 521. 

52 ». 533 . . 

Vicious, 2SS, 267, 304, 349: circle, 419, 
433; infinite, 9, 253, 267, 277, 286, 
316, 320, 334, 34 * I 353 . 355 . 359 . 
417, 42t, 424, 433; infinitude, i77n. 
Victor, 78 
Vidaddha, SI4K- 
Vidaddhavddi, si^n. 
vidagdha, 514 «. 
videhl mukUis, 441 
vidhi, 8, 350 
Vidhhudhdkara, 133 
Vidhura, 513 

Vidhura-paniita-jdtaka, 514 k. 
vidyd, 47, 49. 507 . 508, 509 
Vidyadhideva, 40 n. 

VidySnandi, 546, 547 
Vidyapati, 3 

Vidyapati Bhaskara Bhat^a, 3 
Vidyarapya, 120 
t)idyd~yom-sarIra, 415 
View. 50, 56, 181, 182, 184, 185, 187, 
192,196,204,206.289,291,297, 302, 
303. 305. 307, 31b, 330, 335, 349 . 
330, 409, 410, 429, 433, 435, 45 ^. 
458,461,469.473.477. 496, 498. 5 * 0 . 
512, 519,520, 521, 522, 532, 533 . 
Vihagendra samhita, 23, 24, 41, 57 
Vihangama. 40 w. 

Vijayanagara, 120, 121 
vijayd, 57 
Vijaylndra, 127 
Vijayindra Bhiksu, 117 
Vijaylndra-pardjaya, 127, 305 
VijayoUdsa, 126 

Vijfiana Bhik$u, 445* 456, 400, 482, 
483, 484, 485, 486, 493 . 496. 497: 
his conception of the individual, 460 
et seq.; his conception of the relation 
of the world with God, 454 et seq.; 
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VijMna Bhik$u {cont.) 

his criticism of Sarnkhya and Yoga, 
479 et seq. ; his notion of Cod, 461; 
his philosophy, 445 et seq. ; his treat¬ 
ment of avidyd, 468 et seq. ; his treat¬ 
ment of bhakti, 450 et seq.; his treat¬ 
ment of Brahma experience, 465 et 
seq.; his treatment of experience, 
467; his treatment of karma, 452 et 
seq.; hia treatment of the nature of 
God, 474 et seq.; his treatment of the 
relation of SSrpkhya to Vedanta, 471 
et seq,; his view of gradation of 
realities, 445; his view of karma, 445; 
kdla in, 446; mdyd and pradhdna in, 
476 et seq. ; relation of self and dnanda 
in, 445; world and Brahman in, 446 
et seq. 

vijndnam, 185 n, 
vijndna-vddin, 142, 205 
Vijfidna-mrta-bhd^ya, 450, 451 n., 

453 «•. 454 «•» 455 457 45 ® 

459 n., 461, 462 463 n., 468 

472 M., 473 477 «•» 478 480 n., 

481 n., 482 n. 

Vikalpa, 4 

vikdra, 3, 260 386, 480 

Vikdra-veda, 21 
vikdri kdra^a, 454 
vikdrin, 61 
vikarmasthan, 518 
Vikrama Cola, 104 
vikriydtmaka, 172 
vihrta, 342 
vikrty-dtmd, 35 

vilak$ana-mahatva~dy~adhikara\iatvdd, 

257 

Vimba- tattva-prakdsikd, 122 
vindsa, 314 

VindhyesvarJ Prasfida, referring to 
Vai§nava commentators, i n. 
VindhyesvarJ PrasSda Paijdit®* t ti., 2, 
3 «• 

Violation, 128 
vipratipattihi, 212 n., 213 
vipura, 503, 504 
Virinchipuram, 523 
Virocana, 528 
Virodka-bhanjanl, 384 
Virodha-nirodha, 115, 130. 384* 385* 
386 n., 387, 392, 393 ”•) 394 395 

Virodha-parihdra, 124 
Virodha-varuthinl, 395, 396 
Virodha-vardthinl-pramdthinl, 130, 396 

Virtues, 29, 33, 34, 47 . 291, 294, 295, 
303, 304. 349 . 388, 441. 450, 493 . 
506, 52J, 522, 530. 533 . 549 , 55© 


Virtuous, 51, 295 , 3 ‘H. 349 , 437 . 
549 

viruddha-dharmd-dhyasavdn ,26a 
vlrut, 500 

Vijramsolaippillai, 138 
Visible, 5, 500 
Vision, 71, 459 , 471. 

Visual, 543; organ, 222, 240, 241, 243, 
459, 545! perception, 319, 310. 

sense, 2x7 

visadd-vabhdsa, 217 

vUe ^ a -^ a , 429 

visi§fa-jndna, zz i 
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38, 39, 40 44 , 45 , 52, 57 , 5 ®, 

61, 63, 64, 66, 67 n., 68, 69, 87, 89, 
96, iSS, 334, 4 tS, 448 473 , 475 , 

498, 499, 505, 507, S09 
Vi^pucitta, 69, HI, 119, * 37 . 214 «•. 
320 n., 234,235,383 «-; a predecessor 
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Ramanuja logic, 235 
Visnucittan, 63 
Vispudharmottara, 20 

Vi^pu Misra, 159 

Vifpu Purdpa, 20, 81, 260 497 , 
498 499 500, 501 530 ', its 

philosophy, 497 teq . 
Vi^nu-satfthitd, 23, 24, 31, 32; aftam- 
kdra in, 31; Bhdgavata-yoga in, 32; 
bhakti and yoga, 33; God, nature of, 
31; philosophy of, 23^4; prakrti, 
theory of, 31; Sartikhya in, 23-4I 
Sdd-ahga-yoga in, 24; view of all- 
pervasive soul different ftom the 
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Vi?nu~sakti, 36 
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yifvjiksena^siitphitd, 24, 39, 41 43, 

^^ 50, 57! vyOha doctrine in, 39 tj 

Vital energy, 462 

Vital functions, $40 

Vital spirit, 80 
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vita^dd-sattha, 514 

vitatidd-vdda-sattham, 512 
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yjvdddrtha-saijtgraha, 132 
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tilro, 60 
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Vlra-rSghava-dasa, 114, Ji6, 132, 352 
virya, 35, 37, 56 
Void, 56 

Volition, 298, 299 
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vrata, 33, 62 
Vrddha~manu, 20 
vfddhi, 47 
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vfksa, 500 

Vrk^a~bhaumdmrta, 122 

Vrndavana, 94 

Vrndavanadeva, 402 

vftti, 103, 281, 372, 373, 374, 411. 423. 

439 , 46s, 466, 471, 485, 494 , 495 
vrtU-jndna, 204 
vrtti-hdta, 105, 107, 108 
vrtti-kdrasya, 105 «. 
vrtti-mrodha, 506 n, 
vrtti-prativimbitam, 373 
Vftti stage, 363 
Vucci Venkatac§irya, 132 
vyakta, 476, 497 
vyaktd-vyakta, 497, 508 
vyakti, 52 
vyaAga, 265 
vydpya, 225 

vyatireki, 230; inference, 230 232; 

type, 231 

vyatireki ammdna, 231, 234 
^ yavahSraika-satyatva-khaitdana, 125 
vyavahdrika, 459, 477 
vyavakdrikatva, 478 
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vyavahdrikt, 371 
vyavahita, 136 
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tydna, 59, 60 
vydpaka, 225 
vydpdra, 204 
vy&pti, 225, 228, 427 
Vyasa, 18 20, 39, 482 

Vyasa BhatfSr, 109 «. 

Vydsa-bhd$ya, 452 
VySsadeva, 402 
Vydsa-tdtparya-nirnaya, 1 3 3 
VySaatirtha, in, 426 
vyoma, 31 

vyahci, 17, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 56, 157, 
475; doctrine, 19; manifestations, 
22 
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Warangal, 120 

Water, 42, 46, 128. 181, 369, 540, 541, 

. 550 

Waves, 6, 106, 302 
Way of knowledge, 184 
Ways, 60 

Wedding, 377, 378 
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Wheel, 58, 60 
Whirlpool, 83 

White, 182, 256; goddess, 37 
Whiteness, 193, 254 
Whole, 189, 262, 263, 264, 298, 408, 
4 J 3 , 432, 433 , 4 S 5 , 456, 493, 494, 
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Will, 41, 45, 46, 48, 49, 191, 295, 298, 
375 , 412, 4 t 5 , 44 '!, 44 ^, 448, 4 Si, 
472, 473 , 474 , 475 , 481, 482, 488, 
498. 500 525 

Will-activity, 45 

Wisdom, 33, 38, 54, 307, 384, 414, 
416, 446, 476, 491, 514, 521 
Wise, S3 

Wish, 54, 192, 295 

Women, 20 

Wonderful entity, 79 

Words, 5, 29, S3, 61, 194, 309, 318 

Work, 42, 46, 53, 56, 60, 303, 3SO 

World, 6, 27, 34, 35, 41, 42, S3, 54, 55, 

56, 57. tS 3 , 174, 190, igi , 193, 193, 

19s, 196, 198 w., 200, 20S, 293, 299, 

301, 302, 312, 313, 314, 320, 321, 

350, 365. 366, 388, 390, 391, 397. 

4 * 3 , 415, 416, 435, 438, 440, 442, 

443 »•, 445 , 446, 456, 457 , 458 , 472. 
476, 482, 488, 515, 517, 518, 

531; of effects, 256; of matter, 200; 
view of its falsity refuted from 
the NimbSrka point of view, 435 
et seq. 
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196, 197, 210, 239, 307, 308, 309, 
310, 312, 313, 331, 335 , 337 , 345 , 
367, 409, 423, 436, 439 
World-creation, 296, 302, 330, 331, 

365, 370 

World-creator, 46a 
World-energy, 58, 450 
World-existence, 490 
World-experience, 374 
World-force, 34 
World-forms, 37, 456 
World-illusion, 333, 337, 338 
Worldly bonds, 22 
Worldly objects, 258 
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World-objects, 367, 371 
World-order, 197 
World-phenomena, 155, 196, 340 
World-process, 292, 458, 477 
World-reality, 157 

Worship, 10, 22, 32, 39, 40 n., 58, 61, 
104, 193; of God, 382 
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yad-artha-iryavahdra-nuguna, 244 
YajnamQrti, 102, 104, 109, no 
Yajila Varaha, 40 n. 

Ynjfiesa, 102, no 
YajSopauJta-pratift/td, 122 
yama, 29, 33, 61, 509 519 

Yama sajpkitds, 20 

YamunaeSrya, his life and works, 97 ei 
xeq. 

Yasasvinl, 59 
Yasoda, 77, 81 «, 
yathdrthcif 180, 188 
yathartha-khyati, r8o, 181, 182, i86«., 
237 , 240. 243. 245, 246 «. 
yathdrtham, 185 m, 
yathdrihd-vadhdranam, 62 
yathd - vasthita - vyavahdrd - nugunam, 
236, 240 

Yati-dharma-samuccaya, 102 n. 
Yati-linga-samarthana, 352 
Yati-pati-mala-dipikd, 127 
Yati-prativandana-kha^dana^ 133 
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30s; his view of Brahman, 301; his 
view of God, 156; his view of time, 
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Yadavdbhyndaya, 120, 121 
Yadavadri, 104, 137 
Yddrcchika~ppa 4 i. 135 n. 

Yajfiavalkya, 519 
YdjUavalkya-smrti, 484 
Yamuna, 14, 16, 17, 18, 79, 85, 95, 
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153, IS 4 , 155, 157, 159, 227 , 235; 
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disciples, 109; his genera! position, 
139; his theory of self, 140; his view 
of God, p. 152 H seq. 

Yamuna’s philosophy, 140 
Yfirnunacarya, 97, 139, 229 «, 

Yellow, 182, 254 

Yoga, 18, 22, 24, 30, 31, 32. 33 , 52, 60, 
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28j n., 446, 449. 4S9, 465, 468, 471, 
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yoga-bkakti, 507 
Yoga processes, 479 
Yoga-rahasya, 96 

Yoga~satra, 61 n., 62 470, 473, 

482 

Yoga-vdrttiku, 482 
Yoga-view, 296 
yogSnumsana, 62 
Yogic knowledge, 214 
Yogic practice, 28 

Yogin, 27, 30, 31, 42, 58, 60, 62, 96, 
152, 446, 491, 506. 538 
yogi‘prat.yakia, 168, 189 
Yogivaha, 63 
yogi, 505 
yoni, 46, S02 
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